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NOTICE. 


The  Nineteenth  Yolnroe  of  the  TrRnsactlons  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  is  presented  to  tlio  farmers  of  New 
York.  There  are  many  very  valuable  papers  in  tlii.s  volume  enti- 
tled to  tlie  careful  consideration  of  the  farmers  of  our  country. 
It  Las  constantly  been  our  aim  in  tbe  preparation  of 'the  reports 
of  tbe  Sucietj,  to  place  before  the  farmers  such  articles  as  will 
enable  tbem  to  advance  in.  tbeir  profession,  and  increase  the  r^ 
toms  of  their  farm  operations.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  this 
report  does  not  accomplish  these  objects. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  present  another  of  our  county 
surveys,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  ones  which 
baa  been  published.  The  county  of  Onondaga,  one  of  the  richest 
farming  districts  in  the  State,  with  a  great  variety  of  soils,  has 
foand,  in  the  Hon.  €korge  Geddes,  one  capable  of  illnstrating  ail 
its  capabilities ;  and  the  farmers  in  the  State,  will  here  find  mato- 
risls  which  will  enable  them  far  more  successfully  to  carry  on  their 
operations.  The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Geddes  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  work  entrusted 
tohiui,aud  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  as  his  survey 
is  made  known  to  the  farmers,  that  he  has  accomplished  a  noble 
work  for  onr  State.  A.  continuation  of  the  valuable  experiments 
with  different  manures  on  permanent  meadow  lands,  by  Professors 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  will  be  found  even  more  interesting  than  that 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Society.  We  have  been  gratified  at  the 
numerous  letters  received,  thanking  us  fur  having  given  the  first 
report,  and  we  shall  conGdently  expect  that  the  two  reports  now 
, given  will  be  found  of  permanent  and  enduring  value  to  our  farm- 
ers in  the  improvement  of  their  meadow  lands. 

A  very  excellent  article  is  given  on  the  so  called  barren  lands 
of  Long  Island,  which  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal,  and  will, 
lie  trust,  lead  to  careful  experiments,  by  which  the  large  tracts  of 
land  uncultivated  may  soon  be  converted  into  fertile  and  flourish- 
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The  farm  reports,  and  the  reports  on  dairies,  will  be  found  of 
no  little  importance.  It  is  a  niatter  of  congratulation,  that  so 
much  interest  is  awakened  throughout  the  State  in  investigations 
as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  products  of  our  State,  aod 
it  will  be  found  on  examining  the  yarions  papers  in  this  report, 
that  measures  are  being  adopted  to  enable  the  farmer  in  eveiy  de- 
partment  of  bis  work,  to  make  adyances. 

A  valuable  article  on  ^  butter  dairy  farm  and  its  management, 
by  a  Delaware  county  dairyman,  ia  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen, 
and  will  greatly  aid  the  dairyman  in  every  department  of  bis 
work. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  a  seyere  illness  of  Dr.  Fitch,  the  sixth 
report  of  his  on  Entomology,  was  not  in  readiness  for  this  report* 
It  will  be  given  with  the  seventh,  in  the  report  of  1860.  We  giyd 
Dr.  Fitch's  valuable  address  on  the  "  Curculio,"  which  we  be- 
lieve is  the  best  description  of  that  insect,  and  the  method  of 
mitigating  its  ravages,  yet  published.  Also  an  essay  on  the  in- 
sects injurious  to  crops,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

The  able  addresses,  by  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  at  the  annual  exhi* 
bition,  and  that  of  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office,  will  undoubtedly  receive  that  careful  consideration,  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 

The  report  on  European  Agriculture,  by  the  Treasurer,  will  be 
found  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  article. 

The  cattle  disease^  which  has  excited  great  interest  in  a  neigh- 
boring State,  has  induced  the  Executive  Committee  to  investigate 
the  disease,  and  valuable  papers  relating  to  it  will  be  found  ia 
this  report. 

We  have  been  obliged,  from  the  abundance  of  material  furnish* 
ed,  to  condense  ver/  much  many  of  the  reports  presented.  We 
irust  this  will  be  a  sufficient  apolog}-  for  so  doing. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  smaller  type  in  this  volume,  it  has  been 
fcrought  in  smaller  compass  than  some  of  the  preceding  ones, 
which  will,  we  presume,  be  acceptable  to  most  of  our  readers. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Aqaicultubal  Booms,  March,  1860. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  NEW  YOEK  STAT£  AGRICULTUAAL  SOCIETY. 

M 

The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  The  New  York  State  Agri- 
cnltural  Society."  Its  objects  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Agricnltare,  fiorticoltiire,  and  the  Household  Arts. 

Sic:  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citiaens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall 
pay  on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually  there- 
after one  dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members. 

The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each,  shall  ex-officio  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  Tea  dollars  or  more  shall  constitute  a  membet 
hr  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Sxa  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presidenii 
sight  Tice-Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  each  Judicial  District ; 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Trea-surer, 
an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named, 
and  five  additional  members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall 
be  ex-oificio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five 
shall  consist  of  the  five  Ex-Presidents  wh(^  term  of  office  has  last 
expired,  of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that  the 
Sx-Presidents  of  the  Society,  not  members  of  the  Executive  Com> 
mittee,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  GouDsellors,  to  which  may  be 
referred,  for  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  that  may  from 
time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society  may 
in  any  manner  be  interested  ;  and  a  General  Committee,  the  mem- 
hers  of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties,  and  be  equal 
to  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Society.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  correa* 
pondence  with  other  Societies,  with  individuals,  and  with  the 
general  committee,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Vice-President,  counter- 
signed by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  mnke  a  report  of 
the  receipts  and  ezpeDditares  at  the  annual  meetiog  in  February. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute 
or  preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  Ac.,  which  may  be 
thudsmitted  to  the  Society ;  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all 
communications  designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and  so  far 
as  they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and  pnblish 
the  same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  tliey  shall  deem  beat  calca- 
lated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Qeueral  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  reside,  and 
will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  in  tlie  city  of  Albany,  at  which 
time  all  the  officers  sliall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and  by 
ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  cotfn- 
ties,  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
officers  of  the  Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may  be 
convoked  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Fifteen  members  shall 
be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Bxecutive 
Committee. 

Sec.  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two** 
thirds  of  the  members  attending  any  annual  meeting,  upon  one 
year's  previous  notice  in  writing. 

SlA.TX  AORirULTURAL  RoOMS,  ) 

Ftbruary,  ISGO.  ) 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  truo  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Cor.  Secretary. 
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ToUm  Hmi.  Db  Vrt  0«  Littlkjohit, 

Speaker  of  the  ^Issembly  : 

Faraoant  to  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  of 
agrieolttire,  I  present  the  annual  leport  of  the  New  York  State 

'    ff  with  the  pnxieediDga  of  the  Exeoative  Com- 

of  Hie  report!  of  Gomitj  Sooietiea. 
I  am,  Tery  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSOU, 

Corretponding  Secretary, 
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Report  of  the  Exeeutlre  Committee  for  1859. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  TUE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Hie  Execative  Committee  of  the  New  York  .State  Agricultural 
bciety,  io  submitting  their  proceediogs  for  the  year  1859,  beg 
l6a?e  most  respectfully  to  report : 

That  the  year  has  been  one  of  unnsnal  interest,  so  far  as  the 

exhibitions  of  State,  county  and  town  organizations  are  con- 
cerned. All  of  therto  indicate  an  improvement  and  advance  in 
every  department  of  agriculture,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  so  marked 
a  character  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor  at  these 
siliibitiooe. 

As  regards  the  general  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State, 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  season  lias  been  ctne  of  unusual 
character.  The  ravages  of  froet  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
tbe  destruction  of  the  grass  crop,  in  many  portions  of  the  State, 
has  very  materiully  diminished  the  dairy  products  in  quantity, 
and  has  very  considerably  affected  the  qualitj'  of  the  butter,  in 
some  portions  of  the  season.  The  corn  and  buckwheat  crops  have 
sIbo  been  seriously  affected,  as  well  as  the  spring  crops  generallyi 
is  many  eections  of  the  State ;  and,  in  many  instances,  these  crops 
did  not  recover  so  as  to  give  the  usual  return.  But  it  is  a  fact  of 
10  little  interest,  that,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  it  is 
ISost  evident  that  where  attention  has  been  given  to  dniinage, 
tliorougli  cultivation  and  manuring,  tlie  crops  have  suffered  much 
less  than  in  those  cases  where  these  precitiutions  have  been  neg- 
iseted. 
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The  reports  which  have  been  received  from  varioiis  sections  of 

tbe  State,  of  which  an  abstract  accompanies  this  report,  meet 
clearly  corroborato  this  statement,  and  give  most  cheering  a8Sil> 
ranees  that  our  farmers  are  becoming  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  method  of  farming.  Tliese 
reports,  from  some  of  tbe  most  intelligent  farmers  in  our  State, 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all,  and  are  such  as  to  be  relied 
upon,  giving  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  had,  of  the  actual 
progress  now  going  on  among  the  farmers  of  onr  State.  We  are 
gratified  at  the  remarks  of  his  Excellency  tbe  €k>vemor,  in  rela* 
tion  to  agriculture.  He  sayB :  The  agricultural  interest  has  been 
unusually  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  partial  drouth  of  sum- 
mer, and  early  frosts  of  autumn.  Lying,  as  this  great  interest 
does,  as  the  base  of  our  prosperity,  you  will  not  omit  to  extend 
to  it  all  reasonable  care  and  protection.  Its  security  depends 
npon  an  equitable  development  of  all  the  resonrces  of  the  State, 
coupled  with  a  just  and  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  moderate  annual  appropriation  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  in  the  counties,  and  in  support  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Societj',  has  been  fully  returned  to  the  treasury  in  the 
enhanced  valuation  of  property,  and  an  hundred  fold  in  tho  gene- 
ral prosperity. 

"  The  State,  county  and  town  societies,  at  once  a  source  of  use- 
fulness and  a  satisfaction  to  the  public,  owe  their  prosperitji  per- 
haps their  existence,  to  the  cooperation  of  the  State.  The  more 
general  participation  in  these  organizations  by  many  of  the  best 
members  of  the  community,  the  increased  interest  felt  in  the  pur- 
suit, as  manifest  in  the  augmentation  of  the  agricultural  press, 
and  the  renewed  desire  for  the  liighest  institutions  for  agricultural 
instructions,  are,  in  part,  tho  fruits  of  this  fostering  care." 

Agricultural  College. — In  the  report  made  by  our  predecessors, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  efforts  making  in  our  couutry  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  institutions  for  the  training  of  far- 
mers' sons,  and  others,  for  the  great  work  before  them.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Ovid, 
Seneca  county,  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  first  class  of 
students  during  the  present  year.  The  trustees  have  published 
the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  institution  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  farmers  of  New 
York,  and  in  whom  they  can  have  confidence ;  and  those  to  be 
associated  with  him,  will,  without  doubt,  be  of  such  a  character 
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and  standing  as  to  ensure  an  education  that  will  be  useful,  and 
which,  so  far  as  instruction  will  do  it,  will  prepare  the  students  for 
the  high  position  which  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  We  trust  the 
farmers  of  the  State  will  not  let  this  institution  falter  for  want  of 
fiinds  to  snstain  it,  and  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  extend  its 
Qsefelness,  and  to  give  to  it  all  that  encouragement  which  it  may 
need.  His  Bxcellency  the  Governor,  thus  notices  this  institution : 
"The  New  York  State  Aj?ricultural  CoUepfo  at  Ovid,  to  which  the 
State  has  loaned  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  twenty-one  years,  with- 
out interest,  is  rapidly  progressing  toward  completion  and  useful- 
ness.  The  farm,  of  seven  hundred  acres, embraces  a  great  variety 
of  soils  and  characteristics  which  eminently  adapt  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  experimental,  as  well  as  of  productive  farming.  Two 
large  butldingjB  are  now  approaching  completion.  They  are  built 
in  the  best  manner,  heated  by  furnaces,  lighted  by  gas  and  sup- 
plied throughout  ^\'\{h  water.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
to  have  them  in  readiness  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fiftv  students 
early  next  spring.  When  fully  completed,  there  will  be  accom- 
m-^dations  for  three  hundred  students.  Forty-one  thousand  doi- 
lira,  besides  donations  of  stock  and  implements,  have  been,  thus 
&r,  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  enterprise.  The  institution 
is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
State.  Its  usefulness  will  not  fail  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  large  class 
fer  whom  it  is  designed." 

Onondaga  County  Survey. — The  survey  of  the  county  of  Onon- 
daga, to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  report  of  last  year,  has 
been  completed  by  Hon.  George  Geddes,  who  was  entrusted  with 
its  execution.  We  are  happy  at  being  enabled  to  say  that  it  is, 
la  its  general  character,  all  that  was  expected  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  had  it  in  charge,  and  will  be  of  universal 
advantage  to  our  State,  and  will  aid  the  Society  very  materially 
iu  future  surveys  of  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  county  of 
Onondaga,  rich  in  her  resources,  has  never  had  them  so  developed 
as  they  are  in  this  report.  The  varieties  of  soils,  of  which  there 
are  many,  have  never  before  been  examined  as  they  are  iu  this 
•orvey;  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  their  advantageous  cul- 
ture and  development,  are  most  fully  given. 

Applications  are  before  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  sur- 
veys of  other  counties;  and  it  is  presumed  that  arrangementa 
will  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  should  the  counties 
most  important,  as  regards  their  location,  be  presented,  with  per- 
sons adapted  to  the  work,  to  make  the  surveys.   It  is  believed 
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that  Hiifi  is  A  nOAt  important  feature  in  the  work  of  tbo  Socie^ ; 
and  it  cannot  be  donbted  tbat  it  will  continue  to  progreas,  natil 
tbe  wbole  State  is  examined,  and  its  resonroes  fnlly  developed 
The  Wheat  Crop, — ^The  wbeat  crop  of  our  State,  the  present 

year,  Las  been  one  of  the  best  for  many  years.  The  extent  in 
culture  was  less  than  usual;  but  in  quality  and  in  quantity  per 
acre,  the  crop  Ims  seldom  been  excelled.  There  have  been  several 
reasoDS  assigned  for  this,  and  among  them  one  which  has  impressed 
itself  upon  our  minds  as  not  the  least  important.  Wheat  has  been 
foiflfi  en  good  ioils^  the  ground  well  prepared  oftii  aJtitnded  to^  and  the 
eropt  put  tn  w  eeaton.  There  has,  from  some  cause,  been  far  less 
ravages  of  the  wheat  midge,  than  for  many  years;  so  much  so,  as 
to  lead  farmers  to  prepare  more  ground  for  whdat  than  last  year. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  insect  has  left  us.  Tbe  result 
of  the  crop,  the  succeeding  year,  will  probably  afford  us  more 
light  on  the  subject:  and  it  is  hoped,  the  crop  may  prove  equally 
as  good  as  the  last.  It  must,  however,  we  think,  be  apparent, 
tbat  in  many  instances,  the  same  care  has  not  been  taken  in  tbe 
selection  of  the  laud  and  the  preparation  for  tbe  crop,  as  was 
general  last  year.  Should  this  prove  true,  and  a  failure  xestilt, 
our  farmers  may,  from  the  lesson,  though  an  expensive  one,  learn, 
that  to  ensure  good  crops,  it  is  all  important  that  suitable  soils 
be  selected,  suitable  preparation  for  the  reception  of  tbe  seed, 
suitable  manure  for  its  enriclmient,  aii«l  sowing  ofthe  seed  at  tbe 
proper  time,  should  each  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  investigations  in  regard  to  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge 
have  been  continued,  and  from  the  reports  received,  many  impor*. 
tant  fact.?  are  given  which  will  be  found  useful  for  tbe  farmer. 

The  fad  stated  in  our  last  report,  that  where  lands  have  been 
Ij^oroughly  underdrained  (which  required  it),  thus,  securing  an 
earlier  sowing,  as  well  as  ripening  of  the  wbeat,  far  less  damages 
have  been  sustained  from  the  ravages  of  tbe  insect, have  been 
fully  suatained  in  the  reports  which  have  been  made  to  the  board. 
And  although  the  best  preparation  of  the  lands  may  not  of  itself 
destroy  tbe  insect,  it  does  place  the  land  in  a  condition  by  which, 
tbe  crop  attains  a  greater  vigor  and  earlier  maturity,  and  thereby 
escapes  in  no  small  degree,  the  destructive  ravages  of  these  ene- 
mies of  the  farmer.  We  cannot  fail  to  urge  upon  the  farmers  of 
our  State,  that  the  best  way  to  secure  good  crops,  is  to  prepare 
their  lands  in  the  very  best  manner  which  good  husbandry  sug- 
gests, and  never  to  forget,  that  if  we  expect  ipqd  crops,  we  ipust. 
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M  tii6  Mil  iR^lh  as  iiiticli  regularity  aed  oare  as'  we  de  our 

auimals. 

Statistics. — The  experience  of  the  past  year  most  clearly  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to  secure 
tke  statistics  of  oor  crops.  No  farmer  could  have  read  the  re- 
ports made  in  our  last  volame  of  Transactions  without  beioj^ 
ioprsssed  with  the  iraportanoe  of  this  work.  Defective  as  tfath 
leperls  mwt  of  necessity  be»  still  there  are  a  mass  of  facts  th^ 
gtmi  whicii  nmsi  lead  to  reflection  and  to  action.  The  repoM 
of  the  present  are  still  more  valuable  than  those  of  last  year,  and 
we  indulge  the  hope,  thut  the  Legislature  will  poon  see  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  an  annual  return  of  the  statistics  of  our  crops 
uid  domestic  animals,  which  would  prove  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  oar  ftyrmers,  and  to  the  comttereiai  interests  of  our  State. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  reports*  made  in  Ohio,  and 
we  presume  that  our  readers  will  he  astonished,  as  we  wens  oui^ 
aslves,  at  the  number  of  sheep  destroyed  hj  dogs  in  the  3*ear  18158, 
smounting  to  60,536  sheep  killed,  and  36.44:1  i  jjured.  Total  dama- 
ges to  flocks  in  one  year,  $146,648.  Suppose  our  State  suffers  in  a 
like  ratio,  who  believes,  that  our  farmers  would  submit  to  this 
depreciation  of  their  flocks  to  one-fourth  of  their  whole  value  for 
for  another  jear,  if  a  remedy  could  be  provided.  This  is  bat  a 
angle  item,  showing  the  importance  of  having  this  subject  broiighf 
sanuall J  before  the  people,  and  we  hope  the  Society  will  not  sufftr 
this  matter  to  rest  until  efficient  means  are  put  in  requialtSoa  Ho 
correct  the  evil. 

The  Dairy. — The  Executive  Committee  feeling  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  dairy  irjterest  in  our  State,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  grasses  adapted  to  pas- 
turage and  hay,  made  a  liberal  offer  for  an  essay  which  diould 
fally  describe  the  various  kinds  of  grass  adapted  for  pas  tuns  and 
hay,  and  the  best  means  of  culture  for  each  purpose^  believing 
that  in  no  other  way  conld  they  further  advance  the  interest  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  agriculture.  One  essay  has  beeri 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  possesses  many  very 
valuable  suggestions,  and  has  an  account  of  some  very  well  con- 
ducted experiments,  but  still  does  not  come  up  to  the  requirements 
sfte  proposal  omde  by  the  board,  and  would  not,  in  the  jodg^ 
■snt  of  the  conmitttee  who  examined  it,  or  in  that  of  the  Bzecutittf 
Csnmittee,  prove  such  an  addition  to  the  present  knowledgef  on 
As  subj^ect  aa  would  justify  an  awards 
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It  is  preramed  that  this  offar  will  be  ooatunied,  and  we  hope  the 
right  man  will  be  found,  who  will  carefhlly  inyestigate  the  soljeet 
and  prepare  each  a  work,  with  each  experimente,  as  will  fully 

meet  the  reqairements  of  the  board. 

Manure  for  Meadow  Lands. — In  otir  last  report  we  gave  a  most 
valuable  report  of  an  experiment  with  different  manures  on  per- 
manent meadow  lands,  part  first,  by  Professors  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
Bothampetead,  England.  We  are  gratified  in  being  informed 
from  variona  qnartere  that  this  valnable  artiole  has  not  only  been 
earefully  read,  but  is  very  highly  appreciated  as  one  of  the  best 
articles  yet  published  here  on  the  snbject.  We  gi^e  in  this  report 
the  second  and  third  part,  in  continuation  of  those  important 
investigations,  and  we  feel  assured  our  farmers  will  agree  with  us 
in  the  opinion  that  these  investigations  are  invaluable,  and  are 
the  very  facts  we  must  become  familiar  with,  in  order  to  preserve 
and  to  improve  onr  meadow  lands. 

SUtam  Plow  and  appHcoHm  of  Heam  pmunr  to  tlU  euliiwUiem  of 
tk€  9oU» — ^In  the  last  report  presented  to  the  society,  a  referenoe 
was  made  to  the  steam  engine  of  Charles  T.  Mann,  of  Troy,  which 
had  been  entered  for  trial,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
its  operation.  The  engine  and  apparatus  for  plowing  not  being 
in  order,  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  though  indicating  a  hope- 
ful working  of  the  engine  when  the  defects  should  be  remedied. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  aid  in  testing 
this  engine  on.  the  fair  grounds,  during  the  late  fair,  assurance 
being  given  that  the  engine  was  now  in  complete  order,  and  about 
to  be  sent  to  Xlli^ois  to  contend  for  the  priae  ofibred  there.  The 
Executive  Committee  believing  the  assurances  given,  and  being 
desirous  that  a  machine  invented  by  a  New  York  mechanic  should 
be  tested  here  if  it  promised  success,  acceded  to  the  application, 
and  Mr.  Mann  was  present  during  the  fair,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  its  trial.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
machine  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  most  san- 
guine of  its  success,  and  the  result  of  the  various  trials  made  on  the 
ground,  though  satisfactory  as  to  the  moving  power  of  the  engine, 
did  not  add  anything  to  the  trial  of  last  year  as  a  plowing  machine, 
and  it  is  evident,  that  until  Mr.  Mann  shall  secure  some  competent 
and  practical  mechanic  to  prepare  an  apparatus  for  the  working 
of  plows,  he  cannot  hope  for  its  successful  introduction  into  the 
field.* 

•  We  regret  to  anoeonoe  the  death  of  Mr.  Mann  finee  this  report  was  prepared.  H«  WM 
on  ft  tour  to  the  South  wh«a  he  wm  prostrated  hy  hi»  duea«e,  and  died  in  Februar/. 
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The  ExeoQtiT6  Oommittee,  so  hr  m  they  are  advised  or  bare 

information,  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mann's  machine  has  an 
arraiijrement  for  its  propulsion,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  public;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  it  was  again  brought  into  the  field  without  suitable  pre- 
pmtioii  for  its  sncoessfnl  trial,  as  it  is  believed  might  have  been 
seoored  hf  a  proper  attachment  for  plowing.  - 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  west  will  be 
most  benefited  by  theintrodnction  of  steam  in  the  cnltivation  of  the 
soil,  it  will  prove  of  much  advantage,  also,  on  many  of  our  farms 
in  this  section.  It  may  bo  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  any 
engine  may  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  work  which  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  field;  and  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  another  year 
will  give  US  a  machine  which  can  be  successfnlly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  economicaUy  worked. 

Agricultural  Mplementifram  Ifidift,  and  Agricultural  Mueum* — 
Since  the  last  report  many  very  valnable  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  Agricultural  Mnsenm,  and  the  increased  interest 
which  is  manifested  in  this  department,  shows  its  importance. 
A^icultural  implements,  and  various  otiiers,  from  India,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Society,  by  L.  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Roclies- 
ter ;  and  serving,  as  they  do,  to  illustrate  the  implements  of  agri- 
celtare  reaching  back  to  the  remotest  periods,  they  arcT  deserving 
of  notice.  Yarions  other  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
paat  year,  which  are  interesting  and  useful.  A  catalogue  of  the 
contonts  of  the  museum  is  being  printed,  and  will  soon  be  issued, 
which  will  enable  visitors  much  more  readily  to  examine  the 
maseam.  This  museum  has  been  secured  with  very  little  expense 
to  the  State,  or  the  Society,  and,  while  it  is  desirable  that  some 
additional  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  it,  as  opportunity 
offers,  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  application  to  the  Iicgislature, 
•i  present,  for  that  purpose.  The  Executive  Committee,  however, 
«re  of  the  opinion,  that  among  the  many  appropriations  annually 
made  by  the  Legislature,  very  few  of  them  are  so  well  entitled  to 
'  favorable  consideration  as  one  in  this  direction  would  be. 

To  the  mechanics,  implement  makers,  farmers  and  others  who 
have  contributed  to  this  valuable  collection,  the  Society  is  greatly 
indebted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  still  more  interest  will  be  taken  in 
Hiis  subject  hereafter.  A  very  large  addition  to  the  seed  depart 
Bsent  has  been  secured  during  the  past  season,  in  response  to  a 
circalar  issued  from  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  forwarded  their  collections^  doubtless  will,  in  due  time, 
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furiiiah  specimens^  It  10  from  these  oontribiitionB  that  we'  are 
enabled  to  eeicare  an  ^tennye  interchange  of  valuable  seeds  from 
ibreign  oonntries,  many  of  which  hare  already  been  sncGessfnlly 
introduced  into  onr  State,  and  are  Talnable  and  Qseftd  to  our  far- 
mers. 

Liberia  ^Agriculture. — A  very  interesting  communication  was 
received  during  the  past  summer,  from  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  in 
Africa,  on  the  receipt  of  tlie  Transactioiie  of  our  Society,  which 
were  furniBhed  to  Rev.  B.  B.  James,  the  agent  of  the  colony,  when 
in  this,  coiintiy  a  year  since.  We  have- also  received  an  aceomt 
of  the  anuual  fair  of  the  Agricnltoral  Society,  which  wilt  be  foand 
among  the  papers  submitted,  and  shows  every  creditable  advance 
in  agriculture  which,  doubtless,  will  be  surprising  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

Transactions  for  Rtissia, — Au  application  was  made,  during  the 
year,  from  the  Russian  government,  for  a  set  of*  our  Transactions 
for  the  Imperial  Library,  and  we  were,  fortunately,  euibled  to  for* 
nish  a  complete  set  of  the  work.  We  have  already  received  val«* 
able  works  in  return,  and  others  are  promised.  Our  publications 
are  already  furnished  to  most  of  the  goveri^ments  of  Europe,  and 
constant  demands  are  being  made  fur  them.  We  deem  it  of  great 
importance  to  furnish  tliese  works  wherever  they  are  desired,  and 
we  have  the  most  gratifying  assurance  that  they  are  not  on^  the 
means  of  making  our  country  more  generally  known  and  appreci- 
ated, but  are  the  means  of  introducing  abroad  our  most  valuable 
farm  implements  to  such  an  e]Ltent  us  to  make  this  trade  a  veiyt 
important  item  to  our  manufacturera. 

American  Agricultural  Implements  in  England. — As  an  evidence 
of  the  great  cliange  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Europe,  as 
to  the  value  of  our  implements,  we  notice  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  of  England,  a  letter  from 
C.  W.  Eddy,  of  Oxford,  England,  who  spent  some  time  in  thia 
country,,  and  examined,  with  much  attention,  onr  various  imple* 
meats,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshops,  and  expresses  himself 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  them  Into  that  country.  * 
A  minute  description,  with  illustrations,  is  given  of  the  most 
important  implements  of  husbandry,  their  cost,  and  adaptation  to 
the  work  for  which  they  are  designed.  He  alludes  to  the  reapers 
and  mowers,  now  a  success,  in  England.  The  owners  of  the 
McCormic.  reaper,  in  a  late  paper,  state  that  they  have  put  inopcN 
XBtion  more  than  two  thousand  of  these  madiines  since  1861,  and 
the  demand  i«  larger  al  the  present  than-  at  any  previoiu  period* 
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Mr.  Eddy  alludiM  to  tlie  AroericaQ  plow  at  the  groaA  exhibitiqQ. 
m  185 li  Vkd  OUT  revelers  will  not  fail  to  nmemhew  how  it  wair 
made  the  subject  of  remark  there;  how,  beifore  that  eshibitioife 
elo«ed|it  wan  brought  to  trial,  and  was  taknowledged,  after  all,  to 

he  a  very  clever  plow. 

All  these  indicationa  show  that  the  great  exhibition  of  the 
iodustry  of  all  natious  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  Americau 
implements  were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
BOW  they  are  tp  be  found  in  every  agricultural  portion  of  the  globe* 
or  nearly  bo,  contending  successfnlly,  and:  in  some  cases,  entirely 
superseding  the  English  implements.  This  Society  took  an  actiTO- 
part  in  that  great  exhibition,  and  the  resnlta  to  oar  State  and 
country  have  been  ot"  so  valiuiMe  a  character  that  it  is  believed 
uone  of  its  friends  will  regret  the  expenditure,  made  to  accom< 
^lisb  so  important  a  work. 

World^s  Fair,  1862, — In  1862  another  exhibition,  of  a  similar 
dkaracter,  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  London.  We  trust  this  Society 
wfll  not  fail  to  be  represented,  through  its  members,  in  all  the 
departments,  at  that  exhibition.   America  will  be  expected  to« 
make  herself  still  more  widely  known.   At  the  first  exhibition, 
but  little  was  expected  ;  but,  unsatisfactory  as  our  exhibition  was, 
even  to  ourselves,  we  achieved  a  great  triumph,  in  giving  tlie  first 
Uving,  working  reaper  to  the  world  there  represented.  Wo 
achieved  a  good  name,  and  we  have  followed  it  up  by  sending  our 
implements  in  every  direction.   It  will  be  expected  that  we  shall 
sustain  the  reputation  we  have  acquired  in  these  past  ten  yearsw 
And  let  not  the  Empire  Stat^  falter  in  this  work ;  more  can  be, 
iccomplished  in  this  way  than  in  any  other;  and  we  would  urge 
upon  our  manufacturers,  implement  makers,  and  mechanics  gene- 
rally, to  be  in  se  ason  witli  their  preparations,  and  be  prepared 
with  intelligent  and  practical  men  to  superintend  the  trial  of  their 
machinery  and  implements.   In  such  a  trial  we  do  not  fear  tha 
result;  at  least  we  shall  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  dona, 
what  we  could  for  the  world's  advantagOt  and  should  others  excel 
us,  we  will  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  improvements  they 
have  made. 

Baron  Humboldt. — In  the  distribution  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions for  1857,  a  number  were  sent  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Wright,, 
of  Indiana,  American  Minister  at  Berlin.  Among  others  to  whonn 
tlie  volumes  were  presented,  was  tiie  lajte  Baron  Alexander  Yon 
Ibinboldt,  a  name  than  which  none  more  distinguished  is  to  bA 
fSimA  09  the  reoprd  Qf  oiur  own,  or  any  ot)u»r  agp,  for  all  that  can. 
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oontribttte  to  tbe  advancement  of  science  and  intelligence  to  man- 
kind. Humboldt  had  traveled  in  America,  North  and  South,  and 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  our  institutions,  and,  during  his 
long  life,  had  ever  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy 
every  American  gentleman  who  called  npon  him  at  his  home.  The 
volcime  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  his  letter  acknow- 
ledging its  reception,  probably  one  of  the  last  ever  written  by 
him,  expressed  his  attachment  to  oar  country,  and  his  intention,  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  leisure,  to  acknowledge  to  the  Society,  in 
a  more  formal  manner,  its  reception.  He  was  not  permitted  to  do 
this,  as  h\A  life  was  brought  to  a  close  on  earth  a  few  days  after 
he  received  it.  Mr.  Wright,  deeming  that  this  letter  would  be 
one  of  interest  to  our  Society,  forwarded  it  for  preservation  here, 
where  it  will  remain  hs  a  memorial  of  this  tmly  great  man,  and  as 
evidence. of  his  regard  for  onr  institutions  and  our  country.  (The 
letter  of  Governor  Wright,  and  that  of  Baron  Humboldt,  will  be 
found  in  our  Transactions  for  1858,  p.  583.) 

Entomological  Survey. — We  are  furnished  with  another  report 
from  our  esteemed  $]ntomol(»glst.  Dr.  Fitch.  Tlie  value  of  his  in- 
vestigations as  they  progress,  are  attracting  increased  attention, 
and  their  great  importance  is  more  and  more  appreciated.  It  is 
a  source  of  gratification  that  we  have,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Legislature,  been  enabled  to  carry  on  these  investigations  of  such 
unspeckkable  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  coun* 
try  and  the  world.  In  Dr.  Fitches  report  for  185T,  was  given 
Say's  article  of  "  Hemiptera,"  which  liad  never  been  previously 
republished.  A  complete  edition  of  Say's  entomological  works 
has  lately  been  published,  edited  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  in  which 
is  given  this  work,  acknowledging  the  same  as  first  published  in 
our  Transactions. 

This  6th  report  of  Dr.  Fitch  treats  of  insects  injurious  to  trees, 
Ac,  and  will  be  found  of  equal  interest  to  any  which  have  prece- 
ded it. 

The  arrangement  of  tlie  insects  descril)ed  in  Dr.  Fitch's  various 
reports,  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  during  tlie  ensuing  year 
(1860),  and  an  opportunity  will  then  be  given  to  all  who  are  desi- 
reus  of  becoming  fiimiliar  with  the  subject,  to  pursue  their  inves- 
tigations with  specimens,  not  only  of  the  insects,  but  also  of  the 
woods  and  leaves  on  which  their  depredations  have  been  committed. 

Visiting  FartM. — ^The  Executive  Committee  feeling  the  importance 
of  continuing  tlieir  plan  of  visiting  and  personally  examining  the 
farms  entered  for  premiums,  have  during  the  year  had  all  the  farms 
entered  for  premiums  examined  by  committees  appointed  for  that 
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jparpoae.  Their  reports  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the,&nn 
leporta.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  farms  are  not  entered  for 
examination.    The  experience  of  the  Society  furnishes  evidence  of 

the  great  vulueof  these  reports,  made  by  the  farmers  themselves  as 
well  as  by  the  committees  of  the  Society.  Many  of  these  are  pub- 
lislied  iu  many  of  the  agricultural  publications  in  uiir  country  and 
abroad,  and  our  farmers  examine  them  with  much  care  and  atten- 
tion. In  one  particular  instance  we  have  been  informed  that  a 
&rm  to  which  the  first  premium  had  been  awarded,  was  visited,  in 
one  season,  by  upwards  of  fifty  persons  out  of  our  own  State,  while 
of  those  residing  in  our  State,  the  number  was  probably  much 
larger.  We  mention  this  to  show  the  importance  of  this  kind  of 
investigation,  and  we  are  confident  that  our  best  farmers  can  in 
no  way  do  more  real  good  to  the  progressive  fanner,  or  V>enefit 
himself  more  than  by  presenting  his  farm  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  of  the  Society.  The  reluctance  of  farmers  to  engage  in 
this  work  we  know  is  very  great ;  the  requirements  are  considered, 
by  many  as  too  rigid;  and  they  hesitate  in  making  the  efiEbrt.  But 
when  once  made,  we  believe  not  a  farmer  who  has  made  the  trial 
but  what  is  satisfied,  that  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  a 
great  work  has  been  done.  He  becomes  aware  of  his  own  defi- 
ciencies, lie  is  directed  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  reme- 
died, and  he  himself  becomes  a  better  farmer,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  become  the  means  of  encouraging  others,  it  may  be,  to  make 
improvements,  which  without  this  might  not  have  been  made. 

iVaiiiir€f. — ^The  subject  of  manures  is  justly  attracting  much  -at- 
tention, and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  introduction  of  special  ma- 
nures in  some  parts  of  our  State,  is  already  become  a  very  impor- 
tant business.  Connected  with  this,  it  is  not  to  bo  disguised  that 
gross  impositions  are  palmed  off  upon  the  farmers.  The  increase 
iu  the  consumption  of  guano  and  other  artificial  manures  is  very 
great,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  adulterations  are  increasing,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  farmers  that  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
had  to  prevent  imposition.  Whatever  economically  tends  to  in- 
crease our  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  land  in  good  con- 
dition, is  deserving  of  encouragement.  The  examples  which  are 
80  frequent  in  Great  Britain,  of  vending  spurious  manures,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  farmer,  should  lead  us  early  to  take  mea- 
snres  to  prevent  the  same  scenes  amongst  us.  It  is  very  credita- 
ble to  a  sister  Society,  (Conn.,)  that  the  very  capable  gentleman 
who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Society,  Fro£  Johnson,  has 
done  good  service,  and  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  dii* 
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tribution  of  various  preparations,  whose  value  bears  but  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  the  prices  paid  for  them ;  and  we  cannot  be 
too  vigilant  in  reference  to  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tkat 
this  society  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
similar  work  here,  and  thai  aid  the  farmer  in  obtaining  what 
shall  be  naefol  to  him,  and  at  fair  prices. 

Annual  Fair  ai  Many,  1859. — The  nineteenth  annnal  fair  was 
one  of  the  most  encouraging,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful, 
which  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Society.  The  Society  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  for  this  success.  This  was  the 
third  fair  held  near  the  city  of  Albany,  and  to  many  who  remem- 
bered the  previous  fairs — ^the  improvement  and  advance  which 
had  been  made  in  every  department,  was  most  apparent,  and  we 
were  often  reminded  during  the  ihir,  with  the  marked  superiority 
of  this  hir.  The  Society  had  a  right  to  expect  this,  and  its 
expectations  were  more  than  realized.  The  arrangements  for  this 
fair  were  more  complete  and  coDveiiient  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, and  the  location  of  the  grounds  was  such  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  enabled  to  carry  out  what  they  had  long 
desired.  The  plan  upon  which  the  erections  were  made,  prepared 
by  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  adopted  by  the 
Board,  gave  to  the  exhibitors  in  evety  department  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  conveniently  exhibiting  their  articles,  and  of  securing 
an  examination  by  those  in  attendance.  Instead  of  being  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  area,  the  buildings  were  arranged  on  the 
sides  of  an  open  area  of  150  feet  in  width,  passing  througli  the 
entire  ground  j  and  the  public  were  at  liberty  to  examine  the 
articles  without  traversing  the  whole  enclosure.  The  cattle, 
arranged  6y  tkenuelves  in  tkeir  order ^  in  comfortable  stalls;  the 
horses  in  a  convenient  portion  of  the  grounds,  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  exhibition,  in  stalls,  enabled  the  officers  to  carry  out 
what  had  long  been  desired — a  control  over  the  exhibition  in  this 
department.  Sheep,  swine  and  poultry  were  also  conveniently 
located,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  never  seen  a  show  ground 
so  conveniently  arranged  for  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  sketch 
which  we  have  given  of  it  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  advan- 
tages it  possessed.  The  erections  were  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  local  committee 
and  the  builder.  Many  were  fearful  that  the  erections  would  not 
be  filled,  but  the  day  previous  to  the  opening,  required  an  addi- 
tional building,  and  a  large  iiunil»er  of  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses. 
The  first  day  of  the  fair  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  this  was 
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to  be  IA«  grtot  hXr  df  the  Society;  «iid  in  tbe  mimber  of  entrfet, 

io  the  quality  of  the  stock,  implements,  machintry,  domestic  goods, 
new  inventions,  fruits  and  flowers,  it  may  with  safety  he  said  that 
it  has  not  had  its  equal  in  this  State,  if  it  has  in  the  Union. 

The  att^ndanoe  of  the  people  was  very  large;  and,  while  tbe 
pleasant  and  agreeable  weather  daring  the  entire  fair  week  was 
efl  that  could  have  been  desired,  and  added  largely  to  tbe  nam* 
bor  of  visitora,  stiil  the  facility  with  which  the  public  could  reacb 
the  city,  the  abundance  of  acoommodatione  for  all,  evinced  the 
pecniiar  adaptation  of  the  locality  for  au  extended  and  successful 
exhibition. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society 
have  been  strictly  confined  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  charter, 
2b  impmvt  tht  emMim  0/  Agricmltwrt^  UortieuUure,  and  the 

This  year,  as  the  lwt»  tbe  Society  bed  tbe  pleamire  of  ezhibi^ 
ing  to  the  public  the  gratifying  advance  which  had  been  made  by 

the  Society.  The  number  of  exhibitors  exceeds  any  previous  year. 
Tbe  exhibitors  in  the  leading  departments  are  not  confined  to  a  few 
individuals,  but  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  State — the 
Society  thus  accomplishing  what  has  steadily  been  its  object,  the 
difiosion  of  its  improvements  throughout  the  State.  All  the  offi- 
esrs  of  the  Society,  with  one  exception,  were  present  during  the 
&tr,  and  were  fblly  employed,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
ti  the  dischai^  of  their  duties,  and  evidenced  the  great  interest 
whicn  is  being  taken  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them  by  the  Society. 

Thie  exhibition  has  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  its  complete  success,  as  can  never  be  eflaced*  All 
the  incidents  attending  it,  were  of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  exhibi- 
tors and  of  the  visitors,  the  fiiir  of  1859  was  such  an  one  as  the 
continent  might  have  presented  to  the  world,  to  demonstrate 
what  Lad  been  accomplished  for  agricultural  science.  The  Society 
had  a  special  cause  of  gratulation  that  a  success  so  marked,  should 
have  attended  the  holding  of  the  State  fair  at  the  city  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  State.  From  the  enlightened  liberality  of  that 
State,  the  Society  has  received  such  a  support  as  gave  its  founda- 
tion firmness,  at  a  time  when  they  who  declared  that  agricultural 
idenoe  must  advance,  were  experimentalists.  It  had  not  been 
importunate  in  its  demands.  It  had  preferred  to  receive  grate- 
iolly  whatever  the  good  judgment  of  the  State  willed  in  its  be- 
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half.  Now,  it  waa  able  to  present  these  extraordinary  rmUU  to 
the  State  and  its  representatiyes  at  the  seat  of  goveniment. 

The  experience  acquired  bj  the  Society  in  the  many  years  of 
its  existence  enabled  it  to  devise  a  thorough  system  of  order  for 
the  management  of  the  fair.  All  the  annoyances  that  may  have 
been  the  result,  in  former  years,  of  the  novelty  of  any  public 
gathering  of  this  nature,  are  now  unknown.  In  all  parts  of  the 
fair,  the  proper  responsibility  is  found  for  the  proper  duty,  and 
an  example  of  system,  of  purpose,  of  efficiency  of  means  working 
to  a  desirable  end  is  given,  and  is,  in  itself,  not  the  least  valuable 
of  the  benefits  wrought  out  by  the  Society. 

The  Gk>yemor  of  the  State,  many  of  the  State  officers,  Senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  gave  the  fbir  the  honor 
of  their  attendance.  The  exhibition  must  have  been  most  grati- 
fying to  these  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  State  has  given  such  im- 
portant trusts  in  its  government.  They  could  see  that  the  people 
were  prosperous,  in  a  prosperity  based  upon  the  advance  of  the 
science  of  the  culture  of  the  earth.  The  Canadas,  New  Bmna- 
wick,  the  sister  States,  sent  their  representatives  to  witness  what 
New  York  was  doing  to  make  the  farmer  a  happier,  a  wiser  and  a 
wealthier  man.  These  gentlemen  left  our  grounds  to  take  home 
new  lessons.  These  were  to  them  no  idle  days,  no  time  passed  la 
the  midst  of  an  ornamental  delusion.  They  felt  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  facts,  as  impressive  as  valuable.  So  shall  other  com- 
munities, far  out  of  the  territorial  range  of  Society  benefit  by  its 
labor  and  be  better  for  its  existence. 

The  crowd  at  the  fair  was  vast.  It  was  in  the  strepgth  of  a 
great  popular  demonstration,  during  all  the  days  in  which  the 
grounds  were  open  to  visitors.  Through  all  the  halls,  in  the  area 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  stock,  wherever  any  result  of  care, 
of  skill,  of  labor,  was  to  be  seen,  thither  the  crowd  went,  and 
that  crowd  was  eminently  an  appreciative  and  an  intelligent 
assemblage. 

The  fair  of  1859  was  eminently  one  of  results.  This  can  be 
best  appreciated  by  those  &miliar  with  the  past  exhibitions  of 
the  Society.  During  the  long  interval  that  had  occurred  since 
the  fair  was  first  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  machinery  had 

become  the  protean  servant  of  the  farmer,  meeting  him  Avith  unti- 
ring obedience  at  every  step  of  his  sowing  and  reaping,  and  he 
could  see  before  him  the  pioneer  of  the  greater  effort  to  be  his 
very  plowman.    Ever  in  his  home,  and  to  assist  those  whose 
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toils  h$d  been  so  wearisome,  the  wheel  and  the  iron  were  at  his 
own  and  his  companions'  command. 

The  stock  had  risen  to  an  averajrc  of  great  excellence.  There 
were  more  farmers  everywhere  \vhf>  knew  the  reason  of  the  cnltnre 
they  practiced,  and  were  scientific  men  in  the  practical  and  poten- 
tial sense. 

That  which  the  Society  had  predicted  would  follow  the  labor 
and  judgment  of  industrious  and  enlightened  men,  had  become  a 
produced  fact,  and  in  the  area  of  the  fair  the  Society  pointed  to 
its  triumphs. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  recognizes  no  other  end  to  its 
labors  than  the  miiltiplicatiou  of  these  results.  It  cannot  cease 
till  education  and  prosperity  and  the  home  life  of  the  farmer  are 
made  inseparable.  Friends  liave  now  accumulated  around  it, 
maaj  of  whom  have  passed  a  large  portion  of  their  life  in  sustain- 
ing and  advancing  it.  It  is  the  glory  of  these  friends  that  all  they 
have  done  has  been  to  advance  the  good  of  their  race. 

Agriculture  must  be  the  first  business  of  a  free  people,  and  this 
must  be  scientific  as  well  as  practical  agriculture.  He  who  workst 
must  think  as  he  works,  and  see  all  around  him  the  reason  of  his 
labor,  and  before  him  its  results,  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  best 
results  of  mind  to  the  best  culture  of  the  earth. 

The  Society  welcomed  the  Honorable  John  A.  Dix  to  the  duty 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  annual  address.  Bead  by  thousands, 
it  has  already  found  its  place  in  honor  by  the  side  of  those  deli- 
▼ered  by  the  distinguished  list  of  statesmen  and  scholars  that 
have  preceded  him. 

Embodying  thife  narration  of  the  fair  in  their  Transactions,  the 
Society  find,  in  the  record,  the  keenest  incentive  to  grateful 
and  determined  perseverance  in  the  good  work  of  agricultural 
knowledge. 

The  complete  success  of  this  fair  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  increased 
eiorte  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  not  only  to  sustain  the  ground 
already  occupied,  but  to  elLtend  its  influence  into  every  section 

of  the  State,  until  not  a  portion  shall  be  left  without  evidence 
that  the  work  of  advance  and  reform  has  been  secured. 

It  is  surely  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  tlie  Society  has  been 
enabled,  by  its  steady,  persevering  efforts,  to  accomplish  such 
resolU  as  have  been  witnessed  the  past  year.  The  influence  which 
is  being  exerted  is  not  confined  to  our  own  State  and  country,  but 
is  felt  everywhere,  as  the  intelligence  is  conveyed  through  our 
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TramactioDfi  to  other  conntrieii.  Let  vs,  then,  redouble  ov^ 
efforts;  let  ne,  in  all  our  moTements,  giye  to  the  world  the  resolti 
of  experiments  cerefnlly  made,  and  which,  proving  snooessfbl  here, 

will  lead  others  in  like  maDuer,  to  more  systematic  efforts  to 
advance  the  ^ood  cause. 

The  Society  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  three  of  its 
former  officers,  and  intelligent  and  nsefnl  members  of  the  Society 
for  many  years.  Hon.  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  of  Ooxsackie,  aged 
73  yean,  Hon.  Joel  TurriU,  of  Oswego,  aged  npwards  of  60  yaan^ 
B.  B.  Kirttand,  Esq.,  of  Bensselaer,  aged  54  years,  all  deceased  ia 
the  month  of  December.  They  were  most  active,  inflnential  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  Attached  to  the  profession  of  the  farmer, 
they  had  severally  been  instrumental  in  advancing  this  great 
interest ;  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  their  wise 
and  prudent  course  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  in 
pur  own  State,  and  had  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much 
for  this  good  canse.  They  are  taken  from  ns,  to  be  no  more  with 
US  here ;  bnt  the  memory  of  their  lives  will  live,  and  *be  a  rich 
legacy  to  those  they  have  left  behind  them.  We  would  nrgenpoa 
all  the  members  of  this  Society  to  imitate  their  example,  and  thv* 
secure  to  themselves  the  plaudits  of  good  and  faithful  servants. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  report 
in  relation  to  these  departed  brethren,  which  will,  in  due  time,  bo 
presented  to  the  Society,  and  will  be  placed  upon  its  records. 

From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  entir* 
receipts  of  the  past  year  have  been  $24,410.26,  and  the  ezpendi* 
tures  $18,724.19,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,686.07. 

B.  P.  JOHSrSON, 
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REPORT  ON  DEATH  OF  MEMBERS. 

Hon.  WiUian  Kelly,  from  the  Oommittee,  presented  the  report  ea  th* 
htA  of  Hon.  A.  Yaii  Bergen,  Hon.  Joel  Tairill  and  B.  B.  ffirtlaad,  Esq., 
aifeUowe: 

Ii  the  aimalf  of  the  New  York  Stote  AgrioultBrel  Sooietj,  no  bux^ 
■daoeholy  record  ezlete  is  reUttoft  to  the  lose  of  TtlueUe  memhere,  m 
tkst  which  nuurks  the  month  of  Beoemher  1859.  Within  that  brief  period 
psned  awaj  three  of  its  most  dislingvished  supporters,  all  of  whom  hftd 
htid  importent  olSoes  in  its  management,  and  had  exhibited  an  earnest  and 
iatelligeDt  interest  in  the  advanoement  of  agrienltnre. 

Benjamin  B.  Kirtland,  of  Chreenhnsh,  Rensselaer  eonnty,  died  on  the  6th 
<f  December,  1859,  aged  54  years.  He  had  long  condnoted  extensive 
fuming  operations,  with  a  vigor  and  skill  which  commanded  success,  and 
gSTc  demonstrations  of  the  advantages  of  improved  husbandry.  At  an 
•sriy  period  he  recognized  Agricultural  Societies  as  the  best  agencies  for 
eoEtending  information  on  this  subject,  and  inspiring  a  proper  spirit  of 
naulation.  He  was  long  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  for  a  period  of 
ire  years,  from  1853  to  1857  inclusive,  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer, 
performing  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  zeal,  fidelity,  and  intelligence 
not  excelled.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  the  office, 
bis  withdrawal  was  a  cause  of  much  regret  to  those  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  and  knew  his  worth. 

In  his  private  relations,  General  Kirtland  was  equally  worthy  of  admi- 
nibn.  With  a  heart  of  true  charity,  and  a  hand  ever  ready  to  be  extended 
in  acts  of  benevolence,  he  won  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  beau- 
tiful exemplification  of  the  christian  character. 

Joel  Tanili,  of  Oswego  county,  died  December  26,  1859,  aged  about  60 
jears. 

His  was  a  varied  career  He  was  not  without  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  judge  of  the  county.  He 
h*d  also  the  honor  of  representing  his  district,  first  in  the  Legislature  of 
Stato,  and  afterwards  for  a  number  of  years  in  Congress  ;  performing 
tke  duties  of  these  several  positions  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and 
acceptable  to  his  constituents.  Subsequently  Judge  Turrill,  was  appointed 
bj  President  Polk,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Sandwich' 
Islands.  Here  he  remained  for  a  long  period,  ever  prompt  to  protect 
American  interests,  and  to  encourage  the  sovereign  of  those  islands  in 
maintaining  their  true  independence  then  threatened  by  the  unjust  deitonda 
cf  a  European  nation. 
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On  returning  from  his  distant  mission  he  abandoned  publio  life,  and 
gUdly  devoted  himself  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  agriculture.    Hia  interest^ 
in  the  promotion  of  improved  knsbandry  was  manifested  in- his  own  farm 
^M^«n^t.  ..d  i.  hi.  dr»t.  t.  »A  ^  .grle«h«»l  W 

ledge. 

He  was  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  for  some  years  previous  had  been 
pffesident  of  the  Oswego  County  Agrieultural  Society.  In  the  State  Society 
he  held,  during  the  year  1858,  the  office  of  vice-president,  and  those  of  us 
who  were  then  assoeiated  with  him,  can  hear  testimony  to  the  maturity  of 
his  judgment,  as  well  as  to  the  ^cienoy  and  courtesy  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

Simple  and  sinoere  in  his  manners,  animated  by  a  spiril  of  kindness,  and 
aetaated  by  a  desire  to  he  useful,  he  was  universally  esteemed,  and  has 
gone  down  to  an  honored  grave. 

Anthony  Van  Bergen,  of  Cozsackie,  Green  county,  died  December  28, 
1859,  aged  73  years. 

Judge  Van  Bergen  was,  for  a  large  portion  of  hia  life,  engaged  exten- 
sively in  farming.  Ho  had  manifested  at  an  early  period  a  desire  to  ad- 
vance practical  agriculture,  and  at  one  time  he  received  and  instructed 
young  men  in  the  principle  and  practice  of  farming. 

Ho  was  elevated  by  the  people  to  posts  of  honor  and  trust,  in  all  of 
which  he  exhibited  ample  ability  and  inflexible  integrity.  But  his  heart 
was  not  in  public  life  ;  his  chief  pleasure  was  the  pursuit  of  agriculture ; 
his  most  cherished  title  that  of  farmer,  and  this  love  continued  throughout 
his  life. 

No  man  was  more  regular  than  he  in  attendance  upon  business  meetings 
and  the  exhibitions  of  our  Society.  One  year  ago  he  was  present  at  our 
annual  meeting,  and  many  will  recall  with  emotion  the  cordial  pressure  of 
the  hand  with  which  he  greeted  them  as  "brother  farmers  on  that  occa.>ion. 

Judge  Van  Bergen  was  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  having  held  that  office  during  the  year  1839. 
He  again  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  as  vice-president  in 
theyeiir  1851. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  distinguished  by  great  cordiality  of  man- 
ner and  a  true  christian  deportment.  Ripe  in  years,  prepared  for  the 
summons  of  the  Master,  he  died  as  the  good  man  dieth. 

In  view  of  these  sad  bereavments,  and  impressed  with  the  conviction  thai 
it  Is  our  duty  to  record  in  some  enduring  form  our  appreciation  of  theie 
oefol  and  good  men,  your  Committee  would  recommened  for.adoption  the 
fbllewing  resolutions: 

Ruolwi,  That  in  the  death  of  Benjamin  B.  Kirtland,  Joel  Turrill  and 
Anthony  Van  Bergen,  the  New  York  State  Agrioulturai  Society  has  sus- 
tained tiie  loss  of  three  of  its  oldest  associates  and  warmest  friends — the 
ennse  of  agricnltnre,  three  of  its  most  devoted  and  intelligent  disoiplee— > 
and  the  christkn  ' community,  some  of  its  most  exemplary  and  respeeted 
BMnbers. 
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While  as  individuals  we  mourn  the  departure  of  those  who  have  been 
endeared  to  us  by  long  companionship,  and  whose  intercourse  with  us  has 
been  marked  throughout  hy  kind  feeling,  by  christian  courtesy,  and  by 
cordial  sympathy  in  all  the  objects  which,  as  farmers,  we  have  had  at 
bcart ;  as  a  board,  we  deplore  the  loss  of  those  whose  valued  labor  has 
been  associated  with  every  important  enterprise  of  this  Society,  and  whoso 
example  as  liberal  minded,  intelligent  farmers,  was  so  well  calculated  to 
inspire  all  engaged  in  that  pursuit  with  higher  aspiration  and  with  greater 
love  for  their  calling. 

Resohcdy  Thai  this  report  and  the  accompanying  resolutions  be  entered 
it  length  on  the  minutes  of  this  board,  and  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  and  resolutions  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  under  the  seal  of  the  Society,  to  the  family  of  each  of  the  de- 
cctsed,  with  the  assurance  of  the  s^incere  sympathy  which  the  member*  of 
this  board  severallj  feel  for  them  in  their  affliction. 

WILLIAM  KELLY, 
THEODORE  C.  PETERS, 
BENJ.  P.  JOHNSON. 
C.  S.  WAINWRIGHT, 
8.  GH££y£E. 


ADDRESS. 

By  HOK.  JOBS  A.  DIX,  OF  HBW  TOBK. 

« 

Jfr.  Pretidentj  Laditt^  Gentium  of  fke  Society,  Fellovhcititeni : 

Twelve  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  this  Society  at  one  of 
its  annual  exhibitions  in  a  neighboring  county,  under  circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  character.  I  did  not  come  then,  as  I  do  now,  to  present  any 
views  or  state  any  conclusions  of  my  own  in  regard  to  the  great  interest, 
to  which  your  labors  are  devoted  ;  but  to  perform  the  vicarious  service  of 
reading  to  you  the  address  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Silas  Wright. 
Most  of  you,  I  do  not  doubt,  remember  well  that  the  address  was  written 
by  its  distinguished  author  during  the  intervals  of  agricultural  labor 
through  the  summer  harvest — not  the  mere  labor  of  superintendence,  but 
earnest  and  thorough  field-work,  with  the  scythe,  the  rake  and  the  hay-fork, 
standing  side  by  side  with  hb  laborers,  and  measuring  his  own  strength 
with  theirs.  A  few  hours  after  the  closing  linos  of  the  address  were  writ- 
ten,  he  died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  heart.  They  were,  probably, 
the  last  lines  traced  by  his  pen ;  and  there  is  no  doabt  that  the  sadden  ter- 
mination of  his  life  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  equally  sudden  change  of  hia 
habits — from  the  sedentary  occupations  of  twenty  years  in  court*rooniSy 
execntive  bureaus  and  legislatiTe  halls,  to  the  hard  labor  of  a  farm.  It 
night,  at  first  glance,  seem  more  in  harmony  with  the  tenor  of  his  pnblio 
areer,  if  he  had  &llen  in  the  Senate  chamber — the  theater  on  which  his 
distinction  was  chiefly  earned.  But  those  who  know  how  little  he  priied 
pnblto  office  and  its  honors,  how  much  more  he  loTod  the  qnietnde  of  the 
country  and  the  occupations  of  rural  life,  cannot  but  regard  the  doNng 
scenes  of  his  esrthly  pilgrimage  as  peculiarly  in  accordance  with  the  tone 
of  hb  thoughts,  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  snd  his  dcTOtion,  through* 
ont  his  whole  official  career,  to  the  cause  of  productiTO  industry. 

It  is  no  small  distinction  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  the  State 
to  hsTO  numbered  among  its  followers  a  man  of  so  much  talent  and  purity. 
If  it  had  been  the  order  of  ProTidence  that  he  should  hare  lived  to  attain 
tJio  highest  political  honors  of  the  republic,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  his 
conscientiousness,  his  firmness,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  public  business  must  have  told  with  great  effect  upon  the 
administration  of  our  national  affairs,  by  checking  extravagant  expenditure, 
correcting  abuses,  and  giving  steadiness  to  the  niovcmeut  of  the  govern- 
ment in  critical  emergencies  ;  and  at  the  close  of'  his  labors  he  would  have 
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HivMd  inHk  iLft  niM  OBplisity  ud  uiMiSiotod  teal  to  tb»  oaltiTftftiini  of 

I  k«f6  lol  tllndod  to  dufl  talijeot  for  tin  mero  porpoeo  of  ptjiag  » tribute 
if  iffpoet  to  tho  memory  of  a  departed  Btateaman*  peenliarlyooBiieeted  aa 
W  WM  wiik  the  eaoae  of  agricnltiire,  and  with  the  proooediiige  of  thii 
Mely ;  hut  aa  an  appropriate  introdsetioii  also  to  the  priaeipftl  anbjeel 
if  Wm  addreaa  the  importasoe  of  the  foreign  grain  and  proviaion  marhet. 
to  the  foimera  of  the  United  Statea. 

Xvehe  jeara  ago  thia  anljeet  waa  aearoelj  deemed  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in 
ev  iiheBMi  of  domeatae  eeonomy ;  and  it  ia  one  of  the  ationg  oTidenoes 
d  Got.  Wright'a  sagaeity  and  foreeaat  that  he  ahonld  have  made  it  the 
kading  topic  of  disovuraion  in  his  address.  Indeed  ii  had  aoqnired,  at  the 
tine  he  waa  discussing  it,  an  importance  of  whieh  he  himseif  was  not 
aware.  Onr  exports  of  breadstuffs^and  provisions  in  1 846  were  a  little 
Itu  than  $28,000,000.  In  1847,  they  rose  to  nearly  $79,000,000 ;  but  at 
the  time  he  was  preparing  his  address,  the  statbtics  of  the  year  had  not 
been  collected  and  published. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  these  exports  of  our  agriculture  have  made 
a  great  though  not  a  steady  advance,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  byagri- 
calturists  that  there  will  be  a  constant  demand  in  the  European  markets 
for  the  products  of  their  industry — a  demand  as  uniform  as  the  varying 
productiveness  of  different  years  abroad  will  admit.  I  think  it  may  be 
•tatcd  as  a  proposition  from  which  the  farmers  of  the  country  may  draw 
conclusions,  and  by  which  they  may  be  guided  in  their  practical  operations, 
that  Eiirope  cannot  rait^e  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  for  the  consumption 
of  its  increasing  population,  and  that  even  with  the  most  abundant  harvests 
there  will  be  an  annual  deficiency,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

This  whole  sabject  has  boon  treated  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  John  Jay, 
<tf  (he  city  of  New  York,  in  an  address  on  the  Statistics  of  American 
Agricalture  before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society ;  and 
I  shall  draw  largely  from  the  materials  collected  by  him  in  anpport  of  the 
proposition  I  haTO  atated. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  moat  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  nnd 
Marly  all  the  minor,  the  increase  of  population,  though  amall  in  proper* 
lion  to  the  rmte  of  inereaae  in  the  United  Statea,  ia  git^ater  than  that  of 
fte  means  of  aobaistenoe.  In  old  and  thickly  settled  oonntriea,  it  mnat, 
«f  naoaaaity,  be  ao.  The  beat  landa  having  been  long  under  oultiTation, 
looier  acnla  iiinat  be  reaorted  to  aa  population  inoreaaea,  and  with  it  the 
toiiandl  for  food ;  and  Ihe  diffieolt  qneation  alwmya  ariaea,  (a  question  onfy 
to  be  aettled  by  experiment,)  whether  the  produota  of  these  aoik  will  bo 
tftti  to  the  Inereaaed  demand  for  ihem ;  or,  in  other  worda,  whether  the 
ibole  labor  of  the  additional  population  ean  eztraot  from  them  a  supply  of 
M aiflUent  for  ita  subsistence  f  Thb  question  may  be  ooniidered  aettled, 
Mt  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  .  in  moat  of  the  oonntriea  of  eentral  and 
iimhiin  Bniopo*  Thu  eouoluaion  haa  been  manifesting  itaelf  for  years  in 
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prftotieal,  tod  not  always  the  wisest  HMMnires,  to  remedy  an  inoonveniono^ 
felt,  ratber  than  aoconnted  for  by  any  rational  mTestigation  of  itsosnsea,— ' 
sometimes  by  tbe  pn^bifion  of  the  exportation  of  breadstidEi,  and  al 
(Abers  by.  tbe  imposition  of  dnties  on  foreign  grains  to  protect  and  stimu- 
late domestic  production.  In  tbe  meantime  the  defloieney  has  been  eon- 
tlnnaHy  increasing,  and  large  maabea  of  people  baVe  been  snpported  by 
constantly  diminishing  amonnts  of  food.  France,  as  a  nation,  has  not 
enough  to  eat.  It  is  estimated  that  four  milMona  of  her  inhabitants  do  not 
eat  bread.  The  vine,  an  eibausting  crop,  which  giyes  back  to  the  earth 
none  of  the  nutriment  extracted  from  it,  takes  an  immense  extent  of  Bur> 
&ce  from  the  production  of  grain,  and  in  central  and  southern  Bnrope,  aa 
well  as  in  France,  is  annuallj  increasing  the  necessity  for  supplies  of  for- 
eign breadstufb.  In  the  last  named  country,  too,  die  cnltiTation  of  th» 
beet  root  for  tbe  sugar  manufacture  has  reduced  the  sur&oe  ftmrthe  prodno- 
tion  of  grain  ;  and,  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary 
to  allow  its  free  importation  from  other  countries.  In  Bnglsnd,  the  defi* 
ciency  of  breadstuffs  has  become  still  more  apparent ;  and  though  she 
exported  largely  a  century  ago,  she  is  now  a  large  importer,  and  her  inhabi- 
tants cannot  be  subsisted  on  what  she  produces.  She  may  be  consid- 
ered, from  the  density  of  her  population,  as  having  nearly,  if  not  quite 
reached  her  maximum  capacity  for  production  ;  and  the  one  thousand  people 
added  every  day  in  the  year  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  must  bo 
subsisted  by  imported  food. 

This  increasing  demand  for  food  in  Europe  has  been  largely  supplied  by 
us.  During  the  last  eleven  years  our  exports  of  brcadrituflfs  and  provi- 
sions have  averaged  over  $47,000,000  per  annum  ;  and  of  the  exports  of 
1847,  over  $5.^,000,000  went  to  Europe.  Their  increase  will  be  better 
understood  by  comparing  tlic  last  seven  years  with  the  preceding  seven. 
During  the  former  period  they  averaged  a  little  over  $31,000,000,  and 
during  the  latter,  nearly  $50,000,000.  The  average  of  1856  and  1857. 
was  over  $75,000,000.  In  1858,  we  had,  in  some  of  the  large  wheat-pro- 
ducing J^tates,  a  short  crop,  and  the  exports  of  the  year  may  show  a  diminu- 
tion. Fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  exports  are  unavoidable. 
A  deficient  crop  in  any  country  necessarily  limits  its  ability  to  export — as 
it  can  only  part  with  the  surplus  which  remains  after  supplying  its  own 
people.  This  inability  in  the  countries  of  Europe  to  supply  their  own 
inhabitants  with  food,  the  certainty  that  it  must  become  greater  as  popula- 
tion increases,  and  the  assurance  that  it  can  only  be  met  by  the  prodacta 
of  our  own  agricultural  industry,  make  the  subject  oue  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  American  farmer 
and  statesman.  It  concerns  the  prosperity  and  tho  progress  of  the  country 
for  centuries  to  come,  and  its  exemption  from  any  serious  or  lasting  dis- 
turbance of  our  friendly  relations  with  European  powers.  No  country  can 
afford  to  quarrel  with  another,  from  which  it  derives  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Nor  can  the  country  which  furnishes  the  supply  afford  to  part  with 
its  TalnaUe  customer.   There  is  eTuiy  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  thai 
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qMttioas  of  dispulo  will  l»e  disooased  Mid  a^j^sted  la  a  fpirit  of  mvtnal 
fotbMimnee ;  and  vhere  laeh  a  spirit  azistsi  theie  oan  bo  no  long  oontinaod 
afionation. 

To  yoot  gentlemen,  ai  a  part  of  tlie  agriooltiiral  interest  of  the  oountryt 
Ike  queetion  presents  itself  vnder  a  Tariety  of  tbe  most  important  aspeote. 
Oan  tbe  prodvetion  of  food  in*tbis  eonntrj  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  tbe 
Soropean  demand  for  it  ?  In  otber  vords,  oan  tbe  additions  to  be  annnallj 
made  to  tbe  population  of  Snrope,  be  sustained  by  tbe  export  of  onr  agri- 
ealtoral  products  I  Tbis  is  a  great  question  of  politioal  eeonomy,  wbiob 
may  be  elucidated  by  tbeory,  but  tbe  answer  to  wbiob  tbe  farming  intereet 
sf  tbe  oountry  must  work  out  in  praetioe. 

Tbere  Is  certainly  no  oountry  better  adapted  tluqn  ours  to  beoome  tbe 
granary  of  tbe  world.  It  oooupies  tbe  most  favorable  portion  of  tbe  Nortb 
Ameriean  oontinent  for  production,  neitber  running  up  to  tbe  regions  of 
serere  cold  on  tbe  one  band,  nor  to  tbose  of  cxcessiTo  beat  on  tbe  otber. 
It  la  tbe  great  temperate  distriot  of  tbe  western  bempisphere,  and  yet  so 
SKteniiTe  as  to  embraoe  every  variety  of  vegetation,  wbiob  does  not  require 
Ibe  stlmului  of  intertropical  beat.  Navigable  rivers,  almost  unequalled  in 
1k»  surfaces  wbicb  they  water,  are  so  many  great  natural  channels  for  con* 
vejing  our  products  to  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has,  within  our  limits,  a 
coast  of  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  in  extent,  affording  extraordinary 
facilities  for  commerce.  A  few  hundred  miles  back  from  the  coast  a  range 
of  raounuun'',  with  a  mean  altitude  of  2,500  feet,  runs  from  north  to  south, 
ami  ia  the  more  heated  districts  furnishes  on  its  slopes  the  mitigated  tem- 
perature which  arises  from  elevation.  Our  territorial  area,  including  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  is  nearly  3,000,000  of  square  miles — a  larger  surface 
than  that  of  Russia,  in  Europe.  British  America  has  a  little  over  3,000,- 
000,  but  a  large  portion  is  locked  up  in  hyperborean  frost.  Taking  the 
Atlantic  district,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  lakes,  with  the  vast  ter- 
ritory drained  by  the  Missis.si[»pi  and  its  tributaries,  embracing  altogether 
a  surface  of  nearly  2,200,000  square  miles,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  there  is  no  region  on  earth  of  the  same  magnitude,  which  has  an 
equal  capacity  for  production.  With  the  exception  of  New  England  and  • 
tbe  Middle  States,  there  arc  in  every  portion  of  this  extended  district  large 
quantities  of  the  most  fertile  land,  which  the  hand  of  agriculture  has  not 
yet  touched  ;  and  I  believe  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  portion  of 
any  considerable  extent,  which  is  absolutely  unproductive.  Of  the  Pacific 
district  we  know  little,  except  from  the  constant  tide  of  treasure,  which  for 
ten  years  has  been  setting  into  our  Atlantic  cities.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  gleaned  from  the  hasty  and  imperfect  explorations  which  have  been 
made,  to  assure  us  that  over  this  great  district  the  richest  fields  of  grain 
are  hereafter  to  ware,  and  that  numberless  herds  of  cattl6  are  to  range 
tbrough  meadows  and  over  mountain  slopes  clad  with  grasses  unsurpassed 
IB  luxuriance.  There  is  a  great  district,  spreading  out  from  tbe  eastern 
■laps  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  which  nature,  it  is  said,  has  consigned  to 
ypalMsl  barfennaii.  Scientific  obaerrationa  aaem  to  warrant  this  concl»- 
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sion.  But  let  us  not  decide  too  Hastily.  I  remember  when  it  was  asserted, 
on  the  basis  of  nctual  exploration,  that  there  was  only  fertile  territory 
enough  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  four  States 
of  the  sire  of  New  York  ;  and  yet  a  surface  vastly  more  extended  is  now 
occupied  under  State  or  Territorial  governments,  and  promises  to  rival  in 
productiveness  the  richest  soils  in  the  Union.  We  all  remember  that  it 
was  demonstrated  on  principles  of  natural  science  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
could  not  be  navigated  by  steam.  And  yet,  in  a  few  years  afterwards, 
steamers  were  regularly  crossing  it,  with  voyages  averaging  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  and  they  are  now  so  multiplied,  that  they  threaten  to  super- 
sede sailing  vessels  in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  America  with  Europe. 
Science  never  fails  to  give  the  true  solution  of  a  problem,  if  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  elements  which  belong  to  it.  It  may  be  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  production  in  the  region  referred  to,  which  have  escaped  observa- 
tion, and  that  it  may,  at  least,  be  found,  u  I  believe  it  will,  to  be  much 
lass  extended  than  is  supposed. 

I  have  thus  briefly  alluded,  gentlemen,  to  the  physical  characteristica  of 
the  immense  region  over  which  dominion  has  been,  in  the  order  of  Provi* 
danoe,  given  to  you  and  your  fellow  countrymen.  It  is  the  noblest  inheri* 
lanoe  ever  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  on  any  race  of 
men  that  has  inhabited  the  earth.  We  possess  it,  too,  under  advantages 
wbieh  no  other  people  ever  enjoyed.  Our  independence  as  n  nation  was 
tlmost  coeval  with  the  new  impulse  giTsn  to  the  natural  sciences  by  ths 
genius  of  the  old  world.  They  have,  in  our  own  day,  reached  a  point  from 
which  there  seems  to  be  little  left  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  exoq^ 
through  the  application  of  established  prinoiplea.  We  know  the  elemoi* 
tary  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  organized  and  unorgan* 
IMd  bodies.  There  is  nothing  we  deal  with,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
nature  and  ide  characteristic  properties.  We  understand,  in  all  its  intri* 
cacies,  the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  human  constitution — ^all  hut  the 
etherial  apirit  which  animatea  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  alone,  as  an 
emanation  of  the  I>ivinc  essence,  the  great  Creator  reserves  to  himself  till 
ihe  fullness  of  our  time  shall  come.  Pnring  the  last  few  years,  natural 
scieBeSi  which  had  expended  its  labors  on  astronomy,  ehemiatrj,  geology 
•ad  ibe  neohenie  arts,  has  been  turned  to  the  great  field  of  sgrienltnre. 
It  hss  snalyBod  soils,  and  diadoaed  their  oopstituents ;  it  has  tanglit  ua  the 
oompositioa  of  plants,  the  nature  of  the  food  they  reqmre,  and  the  degree 
in  whieh  they  extract  from  the  earth  its  principles  of  fertility  and  impair 
its  eapeoity  for  their  reproduction. 

It  is  thus  armed  that  we  are  entering  on  the  great  work  of  subduing  the 
mtsnied  soils  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  makiiig  them  yield  what  in 
needed  for  our  own  sustenance  end  for  the  unfed  multitudes  of  the  old  world« 
I  ssj  we  sre  jnst  enterb^  on  this  work,  for  only  abont  one^thirteenth  pert 
of  onr  Tastly  extended  territory  is  under  eultiTstion.  Small  as  this  portion 
is,  I  fosr  but  little  of  it  w  improved  as  it  should  be.  Our  whole  system  of 
sgrionltnre  has  been  one  of  gradual  spolistion.  The  soil,  which  we  shoiQ4 
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hm  ftt  ImiI  presonrod  miiiiipdnd  in  ferlQiiy,  lias  Imoii  rapidly  deteriora^ 
Mof  ID  <mr  liaads.  The  soniheiii  planter  liaa  been  in  the  liabit  of  extraet- 
2Dg  crop  after  erop  of  tobaeoo  and  com  firom  his  lands,  and  when  they  had 
lost  all  eapoeity  ibr  prodnetion,  of  abandoning  them  and  emigratiDg,  with 
his  negroes,  to  new  soils.  The  northern  fitrmer  has  done  the  same  thing, 
net  without  some  feeble  attempts,  perhaps,  in  most  eases,  to  k^ep  up,  by 
rotation  of  crops,  the  average  fertility  of  his  land ;  and  mnltitndes,  who 
here  emigrated  from  the  east,  are  eariifing  on  the  same  process  of  exhans- 
tion  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  I  was  last  spring  in 
a  city  in  one  of  these  States,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  found  the  inhabitants 
throwing  their  manure  into  the  river.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary practice,  and  was  told  in  reply,  that  their  lands  were  naturally 
fertile  enough  without  artificial  aid.  A  few  years  will  bring  with  them,  as 
time  ha«  everywhere  else,  the  penalties  of  wastefulness,  in  diminished  crops 
and  lighter  grains.  The  annual  loss  in  the  United  States,  from  the  abuse 
of  the  soil,  is  to  be  computed  not  by  millions  of  dollars,  but  by  hundreds 
of  millions.  We  know,  from  statistical  facts,  that  the  average  production 
per  acre  has  greatly  diminished.  In  this  State,  less  than  a  century  ago, 
the  average  wheat  crop  was  over  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  now 
about  twelve.  In  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  fertile  States  in  the  Union,  and 
but  little  more  than  half  a  century  old,  the  average  is  about  the  same  as  in 
New  York.  The  virgin  soil  is  already  half  worn  out.  In  some  of  the 
southern  States,  the  deterioration  has  been  more  rapid,  and  the  Bversge 
production  is  still  less.  These  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  careless  systems 
of  husbandry.  They  are  not  merely  careless~-they  are  systems  of  the  most 
wasteful  and  culpable  extrsTSgance.  The  man  who  extracts  from  hi^  land  all 
it  is  capable  of  producing,  without  giving  back  to  it  an  equiyalent  in  fertilis- 
ing substances,  is  in  fact  selling  his  farm  in  his  cropF.  It  is  precisely  tl^e 
system  of  the  prodigal,  who  spends  his  money  capital,  instead  of  living  by  a 
prudent  economy  on  the  interest.  It  was  the  same  system  of  spoliation 
which  exhausted  the  grain  fields  of  imperial  Home.  Cato,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  Columella,  Y arro,  and  Virgil,  at  a  later  day,  wrote 
learnedly,  and  some  of  them  gracefully,  on  the  subjeot  of  agrieultnre. 
They  laid  down  the  most  unexceptionable  rules  in  regard  to  rotation  of  crops, 
the  eultivution  of  plants,  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  leading 
iutjaets  of  praetieal  husbandry.  But  the  agrieulture  of  Rome- died  out 
ittder  their  preoepto,  and  the  desolation  of  the  eampagaa,  onee  the  prolifio 
mother  of  nations,  and  now,  to  a  great  extent,  overrun  with  noxious  Togo* 
tatioB,  and  made  uninhabitable  by  peetilcntial  exhalations,  attests  the 
insuilieieney  of  their  syatems.  The  Maremma,  in  andent  Etroria,  wasex- 
haaetad  by  the  same  process  of  spoliation ;  It  bcoame  nearly  uninhabitable, 
sad,  like  the  eampagna,  exhaled  an  atmoephere  of  pestilenee  and  death.  But 
by  the  peraoTering  efforts  of  Leopold  the  First,  of  Tusoany,  against  great 
physical  impedimenta,  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  reclaimed  and  made 
keslUifal  and  i  roduetive.  The  ancients  labored  under  disadvantages  which 
time  has  removed.   They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  natural  soienccs,  which 
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mre  Ui«  offsprhig  aliiuwt  of  our  own  generatioii.  Anal jtieal  ohoniMtiy 
taught  us  the  eomponent  parts  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  plants  and  graias 
which  it  prodnces.  We  Iniow  precisely  the  amount  of  each  orgaaie  and 
inorganic  element  which  is  lost  to  the  earth  in  bringing  a  certain  quftntitj 
of  grain  to  perfection.  We  know  that  nnless  these  elements  are  restored, 
the  earth  b  robbed  of  so  moeh  of  its  Tegetative  power,  and  gradually 
becomes  worn  ont  and  nnprodnotiTc. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  gnitlemen,  because  it  is  the  groat  danger 
which  threatens  our  agrienltnre,  and  which  we  must  guard  against  by  timely 
reform,  if  we  would  fulfill  our  destined  work  of  supplying  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.   I  desire  to  give  it  prominenoe,  beomiae 
I  believe  there  has  been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  our  race  in  whidi  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  has  been  so  rapidly  wasted.   It  would  have  been 
otherwise,  no  doubt,  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  resort  to  bonadleos  traoli 
of  fertile  land  in  the  West,  which  were  open  to  emigrants  at  prioes  almoai 
nominal.   It  was  thought  easier  to  wear  out  old  lands  and  remove  as  new 
than  it  was  to  keep  up  the  Ibrtiltty  of  the  old  by  manuring.  It  was  a  fital 
error,  as  the  condition  of  our  agriculture  shows.  But  for  the  eztraofdinary 
productiveness  of  the  western  States  and  Territories,  the  old.States  wonid, 
at  this  very  moment,  have  been  dependent  on  other  oonntries  Ibr  their 
plies  of  food.    The  remedy  for  all  this  evil  b  in  our  own  hands.   It  b  to 
restore  to  onr  lands,  by  manuring,  what  we  take  from  them  in  crops.  We 
all  know  that  this  process  of  restoration  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  Virginia,  and  that  lands  which  had  been  worn  out 
by  successive  crops  of  tohacco,  corn  and  wheat,  have  been  reclaimed  and 
made  to  produce  abundantly.   It  is  estimated  that  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
were  added  in  value  to  the  agricultural  capital  of  that  State,  in  twelve 
years  from  the  commencement  of  this  process  of  reform.    The  same  results 
"would  follow  the  same  measures  in  all  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  th6  soil 
have  been  overtasked ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  by  those  who  have  closely 
investigated  the  subject,  that  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  might  be  trebled 
without  enlarging  the  surface  on  which  it  is  now  cultivated,  and  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  might  be  addt^d  to  the  annual  value  of  that  crop  alone. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  production  of  the  other  great  staple  arti- 
cles of  food  might  be  augmented  in  a  like  proportion,  increasing  enormously 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  furnl.sliing  larger  surpluses  for  exportation. 

But  it  is  time,  gentlemen,  that  I  phould  dismiss  this  general  topic  and 
turn  to  others  which  more  directly  concern  the  agricultural  interest  of  New 
York.  Let  mr,  befo- e  leaving  it,  return  to  the  proposition  with  which  I 
commenced,  and  make  a  single  additional  observation  in  support  of  tho 
concluding  part  of  it, — that  the  increasing  deficiency  in  the  production  of 
food  in  Euro])e  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  United  States.  The  remark  I 
wish  to  make  is  this — that  while  labor  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper  in 
Europe  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  we  have  three  advantages  which 
give  ns,  and  will  give  us  for  years  to  come,  a  deoided  superiority  over  th« 
eonntries  of  the  JSastern  hembphere. 
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1st.  An  imineiife  region,  nnsnrpsssed  in  fertUify,  yet  to  be  ooeiipied. 

Sd.  A  more  intelligent  laboring  commnnity,  ooostsntly  improTUig  Uurough 
tbeinilaenoe  of  a  free  and  ebeap  press,  and^a  sooial  organisation,  wbieb 
not  only  seovres  to  every  oitisen  the  enjoymtot  of  tbe  froits  of  bis  indnstry» 
Vst  gives  bim  a  direot  Toioe  in  tbe  cboioe  of  bis  own  rulers ;  and 

Id.  Tbe  great  extent  to  wbiob  macbinery  is  euiployed  in  agrienltnre  as 
a  nilistitate  for  men,  eonnterbalanoing  largely  tbe  advantage  of  ebeap  labor 
ittSnrope. 

I  do  not  venture  to  make  sn  estimate  of  tbe  extent  to  wbiob  mowing* 
ma«liiDes,  reapers  and  other  substitutes  for  manual  labor  have  superseded 
die  latter  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country;  but  I  believe  I  am 
within  bouud-s  whun  1  say  tliat  it  is  equivalent  to  five  millions  of  men. 
Thcgc  advantages  must  give  us,  in  the  competition  for  the  European  grain 
tnd  provision  market,  a  superiority  over  all  other  countries,  and  will  make 
u&,  if  we  husband  our  natural  resources  with  ordinary'  prudence,  the  gran- 
»ry  of  the  world. 

In  leaving  the  general  topic  which  I  have  discussed,  and  limiting  our 
▼iew  to  the  State  of  New  York,  we  cannot  full  to  be  struck  with  the  advan- 
tages which  our  farmers  and  agriculturists  poi<ses8.  First  of  all,  we  have, 
within  our  own  boundaries,  the  emporium  of  the  country, — not  only  des- 
tined, in  all  probability,  to  remain  fur  centuries,  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  the  Union,  for  export,  import,  and  distribution,  but  also  to  become 
tke  grain  market  of  the  World.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  oar  farmers  to  be  so  near  the  chief  point  of  export  and  import,  not 
merely  because  the  expense  of  tranaporiation  is  usually  in  an  inverse  ratio 
of  distance  ;  but  because  great  marts  are  always  eash  markets,  and  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  and  the  accumulation  of  supplies  for 
idl  the  wants  of  men,  they  furnish  readily,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  all 
ttnt  tbe  agriooltnral  classes  demand,  in  return  for  the  products  of  their 
labor.  Thus,  the  agriculturist  is  always  sure  of  seUiog  for  casb  his  surplus 
ftsdaee,  and  of  bnying  wbat  be  needs  at  rates  wbiob  an  extended  and 
seltve  eompetition  is  eertain  to  redaoe  to  tbe  lowest  standard.  Artiioial 
eesnraniention  bas  greatly  added  to  tbe  value  of  tbis  .privilege.  Witb  tbe 
eieiption  of  a  lew  sequestered  looalitles,  and  tbese  of  very  ineonsider* 
•Us  isiportaaoe,  ibe  eity  of  New  Tork  may  be  reaebed  in  twenty  boors 
from  tbe  romotost  disSriot  in  tbe  Sute. 

Ibe  eapaeities  of  tbe  State  fot  agricoltnral  prodnetion,  arising  from 
nristy  of  soil,  unequal  elevations  of  surfiMo,  and  diversity  in  tbe  geologi* 
ml  fnEBmtioA  of  different  distriots,  may  be  favorably  oompared  witb  tboso 
<f  sny  otber  State  in  tbe  Union.  A  geograpbioal  district  baving  tbrougb- 
eiS  (bo  same  geologioal  fonnation,  and  relying  almost  exelosively  on  a 
■Hlle  eiass  of  prodnstions,  is  muob  more  in  dsnger  of  suffering  from  nnflM 
venUe  seasons  tban  one,  wbiob,  from  tbe  diversity  of  its  snr&oe,  is  ena- 
Ued  to  apply  its  labot  to  a  variety  of  prodnets.  In  tbe  former  tbe  failure 
if  a  crop  may  produce  general  distress,  while  in  tbe  other  it  would  only  be 
^  eause  of  a  partial  InconvenieQce. 
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In  the  final  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  it  was  divided, 
with  reference  to  its  physical  oonatitatiaii  and  agricultural  capacities,  into 
fix  great  diatrioUi ;  but,  in  a  oomparison  of  aoib,  on  the  baaan  of  prodii^ 
tiveness,  thej  were  reduced  to  ftre.  Lot  as  glance  haaiilj  at  iobo  of  tkoM 
diTiaions. 

Tko  western  and  central  district,  extending  from  the  Mohawk  to  Lake 
Brio,  and  embraoing  all  tko  intormediate  oonntiei,  is  in  rolierenoe  to  tko 
groat  staple  prodnotion,  wkoat,  tko  first  in  importoneo.  Tkongk  the  avo* 
f  ago  prodnct  is  mndk  lower  tkan  it  was  wkoa  tko  soil  was  first  lodnood  to 
cnltnro,  it  is  still  OTor  flfleon  bvskols  per  aoro,  and,  in  tkis  roi^ooti  kss 
maintained  its  prodnotiTsnoss  bettor  tkan  any  otkor  portion  of  tko  Stoto. 
One  reason  nnqnestionably  is,  tkat  it  is  tko  most  rooontlj  sottlod.  Bat  tkota 
is,  probably,  anotbor  oanso  to  bo  fimnd  in  tko  goologioal  oonsdlntioB  of 
tkis  district.  It  is  ondorlaid  in  some  portions  by  tko  Modin*  sandstoat, 
rick  in  marls,  and  in  otkors  by  skalos  and  limoslonos,  wkiek,  tat  tko  moil 
part,  duint^rate  rapidly  nndor  tko  i  flnonoo  of  almoipkotlo  agouts  aad 
rosnpply  to  tko  soil  tko  nunoral  olossonts  rorooTod  by  tko  onltiYfttion  of 
wkoat  It  is  in  tkis  point  of  view  tkat  tko  western  and  central  distrioft  ot 
Now  York  may  bo  regarded  as  one  of  tko  most  rdiaUo  wksat^vowiB^* 
regions  in  tko  United  States,  and  likely,  with  proper  troatmont,  to  rosuiii 
so  in  all  fatnre  time. 

The  great  wkoat-growing  districts  of  tko  Union  oonsist,  Ibr  tko  moti 
part,  of  prairies  in  tko  western  states  and  Territories,  some  of  wkiok  knTO 
boon  fiir  centnrios  denuded  of  trees,  and  bnye  yielded  little  else  tkna 
grasses,  by  tko  decaying  remains'  of  wkiok  tko  soil  kas  boon  oonstantljr 
onriokod.  But  wkotkor  witk  or  witkont  timber,  tko  sorfiMo  soil  of  tkoso 
groat  plains  is  muck  the  same.  It  is  eomposed  of  tko  enrbonaceoos  ramaiBS 
of  decayed  and  decaying  vegetation,  and  is  nsnally  of  a  depth,  which,  to 
persons  nnaeqnuntod  witk  tko  prineiples  of  vegetation,  and  their  infinenoo 
on  tko  soil,  would  seem  to  give  it  an  exhaustless  fertility.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  tkat  the  first  cultivators  have  gone  on,  year  after  year,  carrying 
away  tko  prodnce  of  the  land  witkont  giving  anything  back  to  it  in  com- 
pensation for  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  which  have  oonUituted 
the  food  of  the  plants  they  have  remoTod.  The  result  has  been  every- 
where the  same.  The  crops  have  steadily  deteriorated  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Experience  has  shown  the  expectation  of  undiminishing  prodno- 
tiveness  in  new  soils,  no  matter  how  fertile,  to  be  a  gross  delusion.  Sci- 
ence explains  the  cause  of  the  deterioration.  Vegetables,  like  animals, 
are  developed  by  means  of  the  food  they  consume.  The  former  draw  their 
sustenance  directly  from  the  earth.  Every  crop  reduces  the  quantity  of 
food  the  earth  contains,  and  diminishes  the  conditions  of  its  fertility  ;  and, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  produce  the  same  crop 
ceases.  In  other  words,  the  supply  of  food  which  the  crop  requires  for 
its  production  becomes  exhausted.  There  is  but  one  mode  of  guarding 
against  this  result,  and  that  is  by  restoring  to  the  earth  the  same  amount 
of  organic  and  inorganic  mattora  which  have  entered  into  the  organiaatioa 
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of  tiie  erops  remored.  This  is  the  uiilTenal  law  of  oompensatioii  in  eyery 
department  of  physical  life.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  plants  contain 
the  same  principal  ingredients,  in  very  different  proportions.  It  shows, 
also,  that  soils,  apparently  similar,  yary  essentially  in  their  chemical  com- 
poneuts,  and  that  while  one  is  hettcr  adapted  to  wheat,  another  contains, 
in  more  suitable  proportions,  the  mineral  substances  required  by  other 
grains.  If  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  State, 
could  be  ascertained,  it  is  probable  it  would  be  found  that  the  soil  on  which 
it  has  been  cultivated,  possesses,  in  a  reduced  proportion,  one  or  more  of 
the  mineral  substances  essential  to  the  growth  of  that  grain,  and  that  if 
the  deficiency  were  supplied  the  soil  would  possess  the  original  fitness  for 
its  production.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  counties  on  the  North  river 
and  its  vicinity  will,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  if  ever,  return  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  to  any  great  extent.  The  wants  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  large  number  of  populous  cities  and  towns  which  have  sprung  up  in 
that  portion  of  the  State,  call  for  an  immense  quantity  of  agrionltoral  pro- 
ductions, many  of  which  cannot  be  transported  to  great  dUtMioeSi  and 
must,  therefore,  be  prodnoed  near  at  hand.  The  question  of  remuneration 
will  enter  largely  into  the  solution  of  every  problem  of  this  sort.  A  fanner 
vIm  em  raise  two  hundred  bmshels  of  potatoes  on  an  aore  of  land,  with  n 
lendy  market  for  them  at  a  modemte  price,  will  find  it  more  profitaUe  than 
to  raise  tliirly  bnahels  of  wheat  on  the  same  acre,  at  the  highetk  market 
rate  in  times  even  of  soareity.  Milk,  fresh  batter,  green  TqgetaUes  of  all 
kmds,  and  animals  for  the  danghter^honse,  are  among  the  daily  necessities 
sf  great  towns,  and  most  of  them  mnst  be  raised  or  prepared  lor  the  mar- 
ket in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Their  prodnotion  will  absorb  most  of 
the  gMgraphioal  area  of  Long  Island  and  the  river  connties.  Bnt  Ite 
weststn  and  eentnl  portions  of  New  York  are  beyond  the  inllnenee  of  theis 
diily  wants,  and  the  only  qnestion  as  to  the  eontinned  onltiTation  of  wheat 
will  be,  whether  with  the  adTantsge  of  a  market  near  at  hand,  they  eaa 
sempele  with  the  wheat  diitriets  of  the  West,  and  sell  at  renranerating 
prieea.  I  had  ooeaaion,  some  ftTo  years  ago,  to  settle  an  aoeoont  on 
hsBs  of  tke  priee  of  wheat  at  Albany,  in  May,  for  the  twenty  preesding 
years,  and  it  was  adjnsted  at  the  ayerage  of  $1.83  per  bnshel.  I  denb4 
whether,  in  any  twenty  eonseeuttre  years  hereafter,  it  will  aTorage  Umu 
At  tbis  price,  a  crop  of  twenty  bushels  the  acre  will  pay  liberally.  Theia 
k  leasoB  to  belieye  that  the  soil  of  the  wheat-growing  district  of  this  Steti 
bias  well  fitted  for  the  permanent  onltiTation  of  wheat  as  that  of  the  wes* 
tsn  prairies;  for  though  the  latter  are  so  rich  in  humus,  or  the  remains  of 
organic  life,  they  are  less  liberally  supplied  with  the  mineral  substances 
which  wheat  requires,  and  which  are,  to  some  extent,  furnished  by  the 
constant  disintegration  of  the  rocks  on  which  tlie  soil  of  the  former  dis- 
trict rests.  In  other  words,  if  this  supposition  is  correct,  the  former  will, 
with  the  same  treatment,  produce,  in  a  long  succession  of  years,  equally 
remunerative  crops ;  and  if  the  cultivation  of  wheat  shall  decline  in  this 
distriot,  it  will,  probably,  be  from  the  growth  of  large  towns  in  the  western 
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paH  of  tiM  State,  demanauig,  like  tht  cUj  of  New  York, »  dUEmni  oluf 
of  ftgrifliiltiiral  prodncti. 

TkoQ^  the  other  greet  diitrleta  of  the  State  are  lose  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  thej  have  a  peenliar  fitneaa  for  other  prodMtaoDi.  The 
oovntiei  on  the  eait  of  the  Hndeon,  which  were  denominated  in  the  final 
lepwt  of  the  geologieal  rarYoy  of  the  State,  the  maiie  distriet,  are*  from 
the  geological  character  of  the  underljiiig  roeks,  adniraUy  adapted  to  the 
enltivatioii  of  Indian  com.  The  dietriot  oonstitnting  the  loathem  tier  of 
eonntiee,  while  it  ]<  pfodnetive  in  com  and  coarse  grains,  is  more  partien- 
larly  fitted  for  grating.  And  the  same  remark  is  applicahle  to  the  coonties 
which  skirt  the  western  hank  of  the  Hudson.  Onr  moontatns,  with  tho 
exceptions  of  a  few  granite  ridges  and  peaks,  in  the  northern  and  sonthera 
highland  distrieta,  are  snsoeptihle  of  cultivation  to  their  ?erj  sununite. 
The  eastern  range,  particularly,  running  as  it  does  from  nerdi  to  so«th» 
is  warmed  on  hoth  sides  either  I  v  the  momiag  or  the  ereniqg  son. 

There  are  two  great  distrieta  whioh  have  been  considered  nearly  wortk* 
less,  hut. which,  I  think,  are  destined  to  contribute  largely  to  the  agricul- 
tural productimi  of  .the  State.  The  first  of  these  lies  between  the  uppor 
wnters  of  the  Hudson  ^nd.  Lake  Ontario.  It  abounds  in  minerals  and  ia 
*  timber^  the  TaHeys  are  fiOed  with  a  rich  Tegetable  mould,  and  the  sidnn 
of  the  sharp  peaks  whioh  rise  to  the  maximum  height  of  five  thousand  foot, 
are  eapal)lc  of  prodiioing  ^he  most  laxuriaot  grasses.  It  is  a  cold  region, 
and  on  its  greatest  elevation  the  bdow,  in  backward  seasons,  lies  unmelted 
even  into  midsamner ;  bat  beneficent  natnre  seems  to  have  distributed 
throughout  all  portions  of  her  vast  dominion,  even  the  most  inhospitable 
in  their  aspect,  the  substances  which  support  vegetable  life.  The  Swiss, 
leaving  the  valleys  when  the  summer  returns,  ascend  the  Alps,  almost  to 
the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow,  and  building  their  chalets  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  pasture  their  flocks  and  herds  on  narrow  plateaus,  which  from 
below,  seem  inaccessible.  Here,  indeed,  as  in  our  knowledge  of  spiritual 
life,  there  is  a  limit  to  our  progress  upward,  Man  must  not  rise,  even  in 
the  physical  world,  above  his  prescribed  level.  As  we  go  up  into  the 
loftiest  mountains  on  our  globe,  above  the  clouds,  which  God  sends  down 
to  veil  their  summits  from  our  sight,  nature  locks  up  her  treasures  of 
organic  life  in  chambers  of  frost,  and  warns  us  by  signs  as  significant  as 
that  which  scattered  the  presumptuous  builders  of  Babel,  that  our  mission 
here  lies  nearer  the  lower  surface  of  the  earth.  But  within  our  appointed 
limits,  everything  is  mercifully  made  to  minister  to  our  wants.  Even  the 
most  refractory  rocks  are  instinct  with  the  principles  of  organic  life,  aad 
are  slowly  but  steadily  yielding  them  up  to  the  silent  agencies  of  nature. 
The  granite  ridges  of  our  highland  districts,  which  seem  so  unchangeable, 
are  undergoing  perpetual  alterations.  Felspar  and  other  constituents  of 
granitic  rocks  contain,  in  hirge  proportions,  the  substances  necessary  for 
the  nutrition  of  plants.  Frost,  and  heat,  and  rains,  acting  on  their  sur- 
faces, are  constantly  breaking  them  up,  and  thus  these  huge  masses  are 
forcTcr  distilling  like  dew»  into  the  valleys  beneath,  the  elementary  prtn* 
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mflm  «f  v«geteUe  life.  The  oattio,  if  left  to  thenwelves,  would  la» 
•my  from  tbe  VMik  ▼•getatioii  of  Ike  metdowt  and  plMiiOr  Mid  gather 
OMBi  iko  bMW  or  HMNHitai&t,  to  feed  «poB  tko  aweet  graaea  tet 
•priag  ap  from  tlio  dkiat^gvaliott  of  Hieir  ro^  broasto.  It  noodi  no 
fNpkat*a  mioA  to  ftroaoa  that  iIm  vaU€fi  «r  tlik  afli^aotod  dM 
iHBi  wttk  waviag  graiaa,  and  tkU  ito  aMWtaina  aio  to  iM  oovored,  up 
tai  Mr  baMi,  with  iooka  and  kofda. 

llaotUr  dtalrki,  to  wkkk  I  roAnr,  was  oallad  in  tko  goologloal  avrtvy 
fftbafltato  ihoAtiaBao  dittriot.  It  ooaauto  of  Long  Uand,  itrotohing 
Mfc  hem  Now  Tork  hadior  ISO  ariloa  iato  dio  Atlanliie  ooeaa*  A  aioal 
iiiiatiJiMij  debuioii  Kaa  proYailod  in  regard  to  tke  prodootlTeMM  of  liho 
itolndfonioBor  thndiatriet— adeloBioa  Mtoral  oaoagli  witk  tlMto  who 
erij  kaow  i«  kj  daeertptioti ;  for  ono  of  «ko  kiatoiiaaa  of  ika  Iilaad  pro- 
mmmi  it  **  a  vaat  karren  plaia*'  wttk  a  aoil  ao  tkin  aad  grafoUy  ika*  it 
oNMi  ka  otthivated  ky  any  kaowa  proooH.**  Aad  yet  tka  aoHkoa  ioU 
it  tkif  wkole  region,  with  some  tneonsiderable  exeeptieas,  consiits  of  a 
Mk  hiam,  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  depth,  easily  cultivated,  and 
ande  highly  prodactive  without  immoderate  manuring.  Soiuc  of  the  best 
&rmi  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  been* 
made  in  this  condemued  region ;  aud  it  is  shown  by  the  agricultural  survey 
of  the  State  that  the  Island  produces  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre^ 
ooesiderably  beyond  the  average  of  the  State,  and  very  litttle  less  than 
tiat  nf  the  western  district.  In  a  few  places  the  gravel,  with  which  the 
Kirfuce  soil  is  underlaid,  crops  out,  but  these  localities  are  believed  not  to 
exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  Island.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
Tisiting  it  in  summer  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  Doting  its  productiveness.  There  are  farms  which  have  been  two 
centuries  under  oultivation,  and  which,  by  good  management,  continue  to 
jield  abundant  crops.  Fields  of  corn,  and  of  the  most  luxuriant  grasses, 
na  down  to  the  Tory  land  hiila  whieh  tho  oeean  throwa  up,  as  it  were,  to 
hound  its  owB  oneroaehaMiits.  Here  too,  as  on  atoontaina  of  granttio  rook,  • 
'aatma  ia  kaay  with  ker  eeaseless  transformations.  The  sand  hills  are  no 
siaaer  thrown  np  by  the  sea  than  they  begin  to  perform  their  office  as  a 
part  of  tho  solid  earth  by  ministering  to  tke  auatanaiiee  of  its  inhabitants. 
8«ae  woeka  ago,  while  strolling  oTor  tkeai,  I  was  itrnck  with  the  Ttriety 
«f  Ika  vagatatkHi  wiAk  wkiok  tkey  ware  eovarod,  and  ui  a  fow  mtnatoa  I 
g^kaiad  apoeiiaaaa  of  twentyoao  pkatto,  aooM  of  tkeia  in  bloom,  wttk 
orinaaa  riek  aiad  driioato  aa  any  to  bo  feaad  b  odftitatod  Mda — aad  all 
ilttte  a  itona^  tkrow  of  tke  kraakerf . 

fMSi  OiSsa  MMk  sMdi  spoetaMsw  AMt 
"  JnA  teaa  of  re*ere»ted  life — 
"  The  tpear -shaped  gTMs,  the  oluctedB^froi^ 

"  Born  of  the  elemental  strife," 

The  seeds,  borne  down  by  the  rivers,  or  carried  on  the  wings  of  the 
vinds  to  the  ocean,  lie  for  a  while  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  oagenial 
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waters ;  but  when,  in  the  progress  of  time,  they  are  thrown  out  npon  the 
eandi*  in  the  yrarmth  of  the  sunlight,  and  are  fed  by  the  liquid  streams  of  am- 
monia, which  are  distilled  from  heaven  in  summer  showers,  ibey  bmnt  inU^ 
life,  and  clothe  the  naked  ;strand  in  verdure  and  beauty. 

Of  all  the  districts  of  the  State,  this  has  the  finest  summer  climate,  and 
the  winters  are  mitigated  and  made  temperate  by  the  surrounding  waters. 
Closer  observation  and  successful  experiment  have  dissipated  misapprehen- 
»ion  in  regard  to  its  fertility  ;  they  have  shown  that  its  soil  is  warm,  genial, 
and  productive ;  and  there  is  little  hazard  in  predicting  that  ii  wiUt  at  nOk 
lUstant  time,  become  the  garden  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Whether  the  agriculture  of  this  State  shall  become  what  the  natural 
fnpiifiitiilil  of  the  soil  fit  it  to  be,  or  whether  the  fertility  of  our  land  shall 
Im  worn  out  by  OT«rtasking  them,  and  we  beoone  the  d«peDdeBts  of  otlMr 
oommnnitiei  for  our  daily  bread,  depends  on  owselvea.  I  believe  our 
whoU  d«ty  may  be  jomprehendod  in  a  ingle  |»recept.  Let  ne  ^e  baek 
to  the  earth  in  manures  and  fertiliiing  substanoeB  as  mnoh  as  the  earlih. 
can  give  to  us  in  ^ood.  Nothing  less  will  fulfill  the  universal  law.  Nature, 
which  has  decreed  that  no  atom  of  matter  shall  be  deetroyed,  has  decreed 
also  tbal  BOtbing  ean  be  taken  witb  impunity  from  any  one  of  ker  great  king- 
doms without  making  compensation  for  it.  The  elements,  of  wkiek  tk*. 
eartk,  the  air,  tke  ate,  their  inhabitants,  and  the  vegetable  world  are  com- 
posed, diaappear  and  appear  agpaa  under  new  forms :  the  enketaneee  whiob 
enter  into  tke  organiiatioB  ol  pUnts,  are  oonramed*  and  mre  eonvevted  ial^ 
tke  fleek  of  Mumale,  aad  wken  these  deoigrt  given  bnek  to  tke  etrtk 
to  hegia  anew  the  aamo  prooees  of  transformation;  hut  not  tke  minnteet 
partieU  ikaU  peciak  until  tke  end  of  all  eieated  thipige  akall  eome.  To 
pfeeerve  tke  produetiveneM  of  tke  eartk,  aatnie  only  preieribei  to  ua  n 
oonformity  to  ker  own  law.  Notking  ie  to  be  waatedor  tkrownaway.  Tkn 
remaine  of  all  we  eonanme,  and  of  tke  food  of  our  cattle,  tke  porttona  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  wkiek  we  njeet  as  unfit  for  our  use,  aio  to  bo 
restored  to  tke  fields  from  wkiek  we  kave  drawn  onr  suatenauoe.  Tke  dia- 
tinguiakiag  ckaraeteriatie  of  our  kuahandry  la  waatefulneaa.  Every  grant 
town  drawa  largely  on  tke  fertility  of  tke  country  for  ita  aubaiatenoe,  and 
gtvea  kaok  little  in  return.  The  ofial  and  the  remainaof  all  the  animal  and 
foiinaeeoua  anbatanoea,  which  are  eonaumed  by  the  city  of  N«w  Toi]k« 
given  back  to  the  aoil  from  which  they  are  derived,  would  be  worth  milUona . 
of  doUani  a  year  in  tke  productive,  power  they  would  create.  The  tian 
will  ooflte  when  a  thorongh  reform  wUl  be  made  in  thia  respect — when  our 
great  citiea,  instead  of  drainiiig  into  .the  ocean  and  into  rivera  the  reniaina 
of  what  they  conaume,  will  gather  them  ,up  and  reatore  them  to  the  earth, 
the  fertility  of  which  they  are  gradually  wasting. 

In  the  meantime,  let  those  whose  k!^  vocation  it  ia  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
to  preaide  over  tke  sources  of  production,  from  whioh  all  classes  of  men 
derive  their  sustenance,  bear  in  mind  a  few  great  truths.  The  firmer  who 
stints  his  fields,  is  as  unwise  and  improvident  as  he  who  starves  his  work* 
ing  cattle ;  in  both  oases  ho  is  diminishing  the  ability  of  a  faithful  servant 
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to  be  xatMi  to  Urn.  The  man  who  *obtMiit  from  a  field  not  properly  ferii* 
find,  ten  bvshels  of  wheat,  when  by  manuring  he  migbt  have  obtained 
twenty,  is  selling  his  labor  at  half  its  Talae.  He  who  does  not  give  baek  to 
hii  fields  as  mneh  as  he  takes  from  them,  sells  tiieir  fbrtility  in  his  erops ; 
sad  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  fintner's  capital.  He  who  permits  the 
reoiaiDs  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  to  decay  around  him,  instead  of 
incorporating  them  with  the  soil,  impairs  the  comfort  and  healthfblness  of 
his  home,  and  by  a  slow  but  unfailing  process  prepares  the  destruction  of 
his  farm,  and  the  impoverishment  of  his  posterity.  The  farmer  who  will 
keep  these  truths  in  view,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  rules  they  sug- 
gest, will  find  his  compensation  in  the  increasing  products  of  his  farm,  in 
the  augmentation  of  his  wealth,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  pros- 
perity. 

An  admirable  work,  by  Baron  Liebig,  entitled  "  Letters  on  Modern 
Agriculture,"  has  just  been  published  by  Wiley  in  New  York,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  agriculturist  in  the  »State.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  subjects  on  which  I  have  briefly  touched ;  and  it 
shows  that  practical  agriculture  and  scientific,  chemistry,  instead  of  being 
in  conflict,  as  some  matter  of  fMSt  men  suppose,  are,  in  truth,  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  reforming  prevailing  errots* 
It  is  the  province  of  scienoe  to  seek  out  and  disclose  prineiples  and  causes, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  praetioe  to  use  the  knowledge  thns  aeqnired  to  the 
greatest  advantage  for  the  common  purposes  €i  life. 

'Agricultural  chemistry  has  rendered  no  greater  servioe  to  the  public 
^n  in  showing  the  neeesstty  of  seientifie  training  fbr  the  cultivation  of  the 
«OTth.  It  was  a  eomnen  o^nion,  a  few  years  ago,  that  any  man  who  oooUt 
hold  a  plow,  or  use  a  hay-fork  with  dexterity,  was  fit  to  be  a  fenner. 
And  yet  his  Toeation  is  one  of  the  most  diflionlt,  when  oonsidersd  in  its 
MBBennis  reiatioiis  to  tiie  chemical  properties  of  his  fidds,  the  infinenoes 
if  wind,  moisture,  and  temperature  varying  in  different  iooalities,  and  the 
nmberiess  causes  which  promote  or  obstruct  the  growth  of  plaato.  If 
there  is  any  pursuit,  which  more  than  all  others  requires  training,  itbik 
leme  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  which  eoneem  the  frmtfnlneas  of 
■oils  and  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  it  is  this.  And  yet,  wliile  we  have 
fer  yean  had  training  schools  fer  medicine,  and  law,  and  theolog} ,  we 
have,  until  recently,  had  none  for  agriculture,  the  basis  of  all  human 
iadustry.  This  is  a  great  social  wrong,  which  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
reform  by  the  institution  of  a  school  in  the  western  district. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  outrun  the  time  which  I  had  allotted  to 
the  performance  of  the  duty  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  and  will 
hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  cannot  do  so  without  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  service  which  this  Society  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American 
tgriculture  by  its  steady  and  its  disinterested  labors.  The  valuable  infor- 
mation it  has  circulated  through  its  annual  publications  for  nearly  twenty 
years  on  all  the  great  subjects  of  practical  husbandry,  has  given  them  new 
interest  and  importanoe,  and  the  noble  display  of  the  last  four  days,  in  the 
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piodao^  of  aha  Mrth,  in  Munaltt  and  in  •griMltniml  nuMmrjt  nitislt 
iti  Mninent  tnooiii,  and  Um  strong  bold  H  hm  gunod  on  iho  oonMonot  of 
tfttf  oomiwiai^. 

In  oonolision,  gontlosMn,  kt  mo  lepool  mj  oooviolion  (liol  no  Stelo  in 
tko  Union  pomoiget  in  n  lagjknT  dogroo  thon  onn  iho  olomonto  of  n  Ttribd 
nd  nbnndnni  pcodnotion.  On  snoh  on  oocMfion  m  lliio  I  oonid  do nonoie 
tknn  1^00  bootfly  ol  iho  leoding  ol^mMoriitieo  of  «oso  of  HhO  iMger 
^fiBMno  of  on^  tonritoiy,  in  their  reifttiano  to  ooitain  oIomoo  of  ajgrionlUi; 
jnl  prodnoto.  Holf  a  oentnry  moro  willt  I  do  noi  donbt^  dovolop  tlio 
poonlinr  fitooM  of'  oooh  for  the  prodmUm  for  whiok  thoy  are  MspoetiYolj 
beet  adapted  by  olinate  and  physieal  oonetitntion*  Thoeo  are  to  como 
after  us,  if  we  do  oar  duty  as  faithful  custodians  of  the  producdve  poweia 
of  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  ban  been  confided  to  us,  will  see  the 
western  district  yielding,  in  undiminished  abundance,  its  annual  contribu- 
tions of  wheat,  the  eastern  equally  bountiful  in  corn  and  the  coarser  grains, 
the  valleys  everywhere  teeming  with  varied  productions,  the  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  and  the  mountain  slopes  of  the 
northern  and  southern  highlands  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
Atlantic  district  pouring  its  daily  supplies  into  the  vegetable  and  fruit  mar- 
kets of  the  great  city.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  shall  have  ended» 
the  island  of  New  York  will  be  covered  with  warehouses,  and  workshopi» 
aad  dwellings,  with  a  population  so  full  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  con- 
densation. He  who  shall  live  .to  that  day,  and  shall  stand  on  the  height* 
of  Fort  Washington — an  elevation  worthy  of  the  immortal  name  ii  boais-^ 
thelfiiture  central  point  of  the  wealth  and  taate  of  the  great  commercial 
oapital, — will  look  down  on  a  fairer  scene  than  that  which  bnrsta  on  the 
flight  from  the  plain  of  Sorrento,  or  the  classical  crest  of  Paoailippo.  For 
he  will  look  out — not  over  thO  aites  of  hnried  citicB,  or  living  cities  abased 
by  inaotion  and  eloth,  and  on  waters  scaroo^  atirred  by  Iho  keels  of  com- 
nMroe,— bnl  on  rivers  bearing  on  thoir  bosom  tbo  nighty  tiaffio  of  oonti* 
nento,  and  on  oitioo  and  ihgraa  inatinot  wilh  life,  and  liborty,  and  indnstfy* 
and -inteUoelnl  power. 

Hia  BzoeUenoy,  QoTonior  Morgan,  offered  ibo  fi>flowing  toeolntlon* 
wbiob  wao  nnanivously  adopted: 

MtmlvU,  Thai  tbo  thaaSa  of  libe  Now  Tork  Slate  Agrieidtoral  Soeie*y 
bo  moot  oordially  tendered  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  JMs.  Ibr  bis  Toiy  able  and 
appropriate  addrses ;  and  thai  bo  bo  rei^oelfiiUy  reqnaatod  to  fnmisb  a 
eopy  for  pnbliealion  in  tbo  Tranaaetions  of  tbo  Sodety. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  M££TINa. 


Wednesdat,  February  8/A,  1860. 

At  12  ©''clock,  the  Society  convened  in  the  Assembly  Cluunber,  and  waa 
tailed  to  order  by  the  President,  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Morgan,  took  his  place  among  the  members  of  tls 
Society.    Ex-Grovemor  John  A.  King,  was  also  present. 

The  treasurer,  L.  H.  Tucker,  read  bis  annual  report,  of  wbiob  we  pro- 
mitlie  foUowing  bhef  /^bsfcraot : 

»feOBtFTS  Of  TBS  TBAB. 


Oiih M  band  from  last aooMB^   $2,650  93 

Life  VMmbenhipa  doriog-lhe  7«ar, . . . .'   657  00 

Olhir  MBb«nililp«       de    75  <M>. 

Dncf  teBi,lS58;  ^   t§  00 

aula  spfffo|»iA«iM.fbf  ]>r.  Kiek,  /.   1,000^  00 

From  toeal  eoaradtlM  for  Albany  fair  expenses,   1,900  00 

laetlpls  «f  Albraj  Ikir,. . «   18,111  88 

8lrte  approprUtioBf  «   '     700  00 


TotiO,   $24,410  26 

KXPENDITURXS  OP  THB  YEAR. 

Premiums  at  winter  meeting,.  •••••  |^           ^  $691  00 

Eipcnses              do  '  70  56 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  (inclnding  Dr. 

Asa  Fitch),  •  8,779  71 

Library  and  museum  expenses,  «..•  181  10 

Premiums.  &c.,  on  aecoont  of  previons  &irs,. .  •  547  14 

Postage  account,  •  ^.              ••••  155  93 

Incidental  expenses,   175  81 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationsfy,    837  00 

Expenses  of  Albany  iair, . .    5,969  84 

Premiums, &c.,    do   •   6,115  20 

Snrvey  of  Onondaga  comity,   200  00 

Oisk  OQ  baod,   5,686  07 

 i   ^24,410  2r> 


Tbe  balance  on  hand,  however,  is  subject  to  a  slUl  wu^j Bated  claim 
M  tba  part  of  tbe  Albany  looal  committee. 
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The  Seeretafy  preiented  the  report  of  tbe  Bxeentive  Oommitiee,  wUeli 
was  aooepted  and  approTed.  Hon.  Wm.  KeUy,  ez-Prerideni,  from  the 
aeleet  eommittee  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  in  relation  to,t1ie  loea  tna* 
tained  by  the  Soeietj  b  the  death  of  Meesra.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Joel  Tnrrill 
and  Anthony  Yan  Bergen,  made  a  report  and  presented  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, whieh  were  ordered  to  he  entered  on  the  minutes,  and,  on  motton  of 
Goyemor  King,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  John  A.  Oofey,  of  Saratoga,  the  nsnal  eommittee  of  tiiiree 
from  each  jndieial  distriet  was  ovteed  lohe  seleeted  hy  the  memheis  ftimi  the 
respective  distrieta,  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensniDg  year,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  ezhihition. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Edward  G.  Faile,  A. 
D.  Barber,  from  the  Ist  district. 

John  A.  King,  Qncens ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Dutchess ;  Moses  Leonard, 
Kockland,  2d  district. 

Wm.  'Newcomb,  Rensselaer ;  Wm.  Richardson,  Albany ;  JofanS.  Gould, 
Columbia,  3d  district. 

John  A.  Corey,  Saratoga;  L.  £.  B.  Winslow,  St.  Lawrence ;  Hugh 
White,  Saratoga,  4th  district. 

Henry  Wager,  Oneida ;  £li  Merriam,  Lewis ;  A.  Z.  McCarty,  Oswego, 
5th  district. 

A.  B.  Diven,  Chemung ;  J.  W.  Bwight,  Tompkins ;  8.  A.  Law,  Dela- 
wSre,  6th  district. 

John  Johnston,  Seneoa ;  H.  W.  Bwight,  Cayuga ;  Baniel  Warner,  Mon- 
roe, 7th  district. 

O.  W.  Patterson,  Ghantao^;  T.  C.  Peters,  Genesee;  B.  Van  Horn, 
Kiagara,  8th  district. 

The  eommittee  retired,  and  the  Soeiety  took  a  reeess  during  the  session 
of  the  eommittee  of  twenty-four. 

On  reassembling,  President  Conger  called  the  Sooiety  to  order,  and  Gonr« 
King,  from  the  eommittee,  reported  the  foUowiog  resolution,  whieh  wan 
adopted : 

Suolvedt  That  the  eommittee  leeommend  Slmira,  as  the  pkee  Ibr  hold* 
ing  the  next  fair. 

The  eommittee  reported  as  offieers  of  the  Soete^  for  the  ensuing  yeat» 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  were  duly  eleeted : 

Prettdent— Benjamin  N.  Huntington,  of  Oneida. 

rtce-PreitdsAls— 1ft  distriet,  John  Jay,  New  York ;  2d  distriet.  Chan. 
8.  Wainwright,  Butehess ;  8d  distriet,  Herman  Wendell,  Alhany ;  4th  di*> 
Oal?in  T.  Hurlbud,  St.  Lawrenee ;  6th  distriet,  John  Butterfield,  Oneida  ; 
6th  distriet,  Vianeis  M.  Roteh,  Otsego ;  7th  distriet,  Jamea  0.  Shcldoo, 
Ontario ;  8th  distriet,  Theodore  0.  Peters,  Genesee. 

CarrtMponding  Swrttarf — Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Btatrding  Secretary — Erastus  Coming  Jr.,  Alhany. 

Treasurer — Luther  H.  Tucker,  Albany. 

Executive  Committee — A.  B.  Dickinson,  Steaben  ;  £ira  Cornell,  Tomp- 

ji*  •  .     *    •  • 
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Um  ;  Oharles  P.  Wood,  Oayngft ;  L.  Ofaaodler  BaU,  ReiiMolMr ;  Bumiel 
AoiM,  Dstekois. 

&  Upbaan,  Wm.  T.  MeCoan,  A.  B.  Oooger. 

T.  0.  Peters,  of  Oeneaee,  from  a  oonniiittee  tppbiiited  for  die  purpose, 
foported  wB  fttlowi* 

The  oomniiMee  to  wlubh  wu  referred  the  sabjeet  of  popular  leetnres,  to 
1m  dclifered  at  the  Hall  of  the  Soeiety,  upon  iSkt  plui  lately  adopted  al 
Tde  OeHege,  have  liad  the  nine  vndOT  oonnderation,  and  beg  leave  to 
report,  thai  as  tbe  season  is  now  too  fkr  advanoed  lo  make  a  satls&etory 
anangement,  they  recommend  that  the  BzeentiTe  Committee  take  the  snb- 
]eet  into  consideration,  and  if  poflsible,  take  such  steps  as  will  eiisure  a  full 
coarse  of  lectures  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

T.  C.  PP:tERS,  . 
Dr.  H.  WENDELL. 
L.  H.  TUCKER. 

The  Society  took  a  recess  until  7  o'clock. 

Tbe  Society  was  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock,  by  the  President,  Mr. 
CsDger. 

The  evening  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  tbe  Assembly  Chamber, 
was  attended  by  a  very  large  audience,  amongst  whom  were  to  be  recognized 
many  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  members  of  the  Society,  and  several  of  • 
the  most  accomplished  agriculturists  of  tbe  State. 

The  first  paper  read  was  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  Use  of  Manures 
b  die  Fertilization  of  Grass  Lands,  by  Mr.  J.  Stanton  Gould,  of  Columr 
bia.  The  Society,  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  address,  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  desired  it  for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

Dr.  Fitch,  the  entomologist  of  the  Society,  next  delivered  an  elaborate 
and  very  interesting  treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Ourculio,  the  inveterate 
foe  of  the  plom.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Society  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Fitokt  for  bis  valaable  treatisot  wbiob.  wUl 
be  published  in  the  Xransactions. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Peters  moved  that  the  Ezeeutive  Committee  be  requested  to 
apply  to  tbe  Legislature  for  tbe  usual  appropriation  of  $1,000,  for  the  con- 
linaanee  of  Dr.  Fitch's  survey.    The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson  tben  made  tbe  inquir j  of  J.  Stanton  Gonld,  wbat 
Ha  reasons  were  for  stating  tbat  plaster  was  not  profitable  on  day  soiL 

Mr.  Qoold  gave  bis  reasons,  wbiob  were  replied  to  at  lengtb  by  Mr. 
iKekinsonf  wbo  eontroverted  tbe  position  taken,  1^  Hr.  Goold  from  bis  own 
tiparienoe.  He  entered  into  an  elaborate  acoonnt  of  tbe  ealture  of  tbe 
skerry  tree,  and  ezplained  bis  mode  of  onltivation  on  bis  own  fbrn.  He 
had  no  enrenlioB  on  bis  cberry  trees.  Tb^  plan  be  adopted  ^as  to  cover 
Ms  trees  with  soft  aoap  in  tbe  spring.  He  eballenged  any  persofi  to  go  to 
Hornby  and  find  a  single  nnb  or  eoronUo  on  bis  plom  or  oberry  trees.  If 
ba  did  diaomr  one,  be  wenld  pay  bis  expenses  and  give  bina  as  good  a  din 
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mtf  M  lui  •QBTCVHBDtljr  ooold.  He  preferred  the  experieoce  of  practical 
fSurmen  to  the  ezperiments  of  chemiits,  and  declared  the  iMtw  might  as 
well  IMT^  fcr  needles  in  .haystacks,  m  convince  practicaI<&nMin.t^t  they 
know  more  about  what  the  toil  ia  &t  f<|r  than  doea  tka  nun  worka  it^ 
He  adviaed  iamiera  tq  nttend  nor^  to  their  own  experieoM  i^n  to  the 
teaehinge  of  ehemiata,  and  to  nae  their  aofl  for  what»  fiwi  notwftl  tiHl» 
they  knew  God  had  intended  H  fufe. 

.  Kr.  Oeoiige  Qeddee,  xif  Oftonditf^  aaii).  tbni  wUk  Itf  WM 
lia^  to  the  henorahla  f entkms  who  ^  Uai  addiwfd  iikvm^  he  had 
sereral  tunea  heea  on  the  ^sfnt  viisMag  him  to  orders  beon^M  ^9  tho«|jh^ 
thai  when  seieotafio  fattlemen  were  innled  to  dcHver  TalnnUe  addreeieei 
fireni  which  all  derired  nfefol  inforinn|iiyD,h«  did  not  think  it^  jnghi  ^  Ofm 
n  free  fight  on  their  atatementa  wifhont  giving  tiae  for  ntt.  fto.re|»^# 

Mr.  J.  S«  Gonldeteted  thnt  he  had  prneticallj  teoted  the  elMi  of  plan- 
ter Mfpm  the  phjf  and  Ibnnd  thnt  i^  had  no  effieacj  npon  the  W€t  dnf  aoti 
.  of  Ooltmbtn  ee«ntj^ 

The  Soeiety  adjonmed,  to  mee^  nt  thit  AgnonUml  Lef^mn  Bioem,  in 
the  Agrienltirfal  bnildings,  on  Thtnndny.. 

Thnrsdny,  n  meeting  lra%  held  iit  the  leetnre  room— Ohaneellor  Mf>Cnwi» 
cx-Preiident,  io^.  tjie^ehnir^  There  were  qpite  n  nnmher  of  firamp  in 
nttendenee.  The  diaenaaiona  wero  Tery  spirited,  Hon.  A^B..I>iftkiniwi 
Bo»*  0eorge.Geddea,  Hon«*^oainh  Qnhicy»  Jr.,  of  Boelim,.Qeik  P.  JL. 
Wetarare  snid  others,  took  pert  in  the  diseissieiis* 

The  eidiihitiqii  of  dairy  and  grain  prodaptj»,  winter  fmita,  kc,  was  » 
very  good  one.  T&e  Telegraph  Chiiro/'  a  new  invention  of  T.  A.  Jebb, 
of  Buffalo,  attracted  mnoh  attention.  Butter  was  made  in  it  of  good 
quality,  in  from  2  minutes  and  5  seconds  to  3^  miuuLcii.  The  report  of  th^ 
committee  is  given  hereafter. 

TsirmsvAT  Erman,  9th,     P:  M. 

The  Sodety  was  called  to  order  hj  President  Conger ;  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
Secretary,  nnnonneed  the  preminms  awarded. 

The  President  then  deliTered  the  nnnnal  address — one  of  mneh  interest 
end  at  its  eloee  introdnoed,  after  some  yery  appropriate  remarks,  ihe  Hon. 
BmjAiair  N.  HmrriiroTOir,  of  Oneida,  the  P^sident  elect,  who  wan 
reeeived  with  mnch  applause,  and  addressed  the  Society  as  follows: 

Qentlemen  of  the  New  York  State  Agrienltaral  Society : 

I  am  sure,  while  there  are  very  many  who  can  discharge  ihe  dntios  of 
President  of  yonr  Society  better,  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  more  trul^ 
realize  the  kindness  which  has  prompted  you  to  bestow  this  honor  upon  mo, 

I  find  it  a  pleasant  service  to  assist  the  Society  in  its  good  work  of  en- 
deavoring to  aid  the  farmer  to  such  culture  of  the  earth  as  will  give  him  n 
better  reward  for  his  labor,  and  a  happier  home.    The  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  have  preceded  me  in  this  station  have  left  an  example  of  dtttj^ 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  imitate  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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1  know  that  those  gentlemen  associated  with  me  in  the  management  of 
your  Society's  affairs  will  be  the  most  faithful  of  assistants,  and  will  raate- 
rially  lighten  my  labors ;  and  while  the  Corresponding  Secretary  continuea 
in  his  present  position,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  eTerj  oon* 
oern  of  the  Society  will  be  promptly  cared  for. 

Tou  have  recommended  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  fair,  at 
Sbun;  is  &  portion  of  the  State  where  the  vSocicty  has  only  once  held 
in  tsliilBtion ;  but  tike  enterprise  and  liberality  of  tliat  people  is  well 
known,  and  I  feel  assured  that  thej  will  ahow  to  the  State,  that  agfiooltuf 
if  not  noglooted  in  the  southern  counties  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  thtfkonor  conferred  npon  mo,  anil  enter  on 
my  duties,  hoping  most  of  all  for  your'indnlgonoo  and  friendly  asristanoe* 
Hon.  Wm.  Kelly  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Rnolvedy  That  the  tbanka  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  late  Presi- 
leBft,  for  hta  Talnable  MrriceB  to  tUe  ^Society  during  the  past  yelar,  and  lor 
Ua  able  and  instmetlYe  address,  and  that  he  be  reqnested  to  fiurnish  a  oopj  . 
for  pnUioaftion  In  the  Trsnsaotiottf  of  the^Sooiety ;  whioh  was  nnanimonsly 
adopted.  •        '  ,  *  '  '  *" 

On  motion  of  Hon.  O^oirge.Geddes,  of  Onondaga : 
RMtolved,  That  the  Ezeon^TO  Gomndtlee  )m  dirfoted  to  iiuititnte  soeh 
uperiments,  or  to  adopt  sneh  other  means  as  thej.may  jndge  best  caloa- 
bted  to  prooore  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  effeots  prodnoed  by  the 
us  of  Ctypenm;  and  that  will- determine  the  best  manner  of  applying  it  to 
'tis  wions  lam  crops. 

The  Seoretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  8.  A.  Law,  presented  the  fallowing 
Metion  from  a  bill  before  the  Legislature,  requesting  the  notion  of  the  So* 
mtj  in  relation  to  the  matter  therein  eontnined. 

**  No  person  or  persons  shall,  at  any*  time,  within  this  State,  kill  any 
aightingale,  night-hawk,  bine-bird,  yellow-bird,  Baltimore  oriole,  finch, 
thnuh,  lark,  sparrow,  martin,  swallow,  or  any  kind  of  (the  species  of) 
woodpecker  ;  nor  shall  kill  any  bobolink  or  robin,  between  the  first  day  of 
February  and  the  first  day  of  September  in  each  year,  under  a  penalty  of 
fifty  cents  for  each  bird  so  killed." 
Resolved ^  That  the  Society  approve  of  the  same. 

Gov.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College,  addressed  the  Society,  giving  a  brief  history  of  the 
College,  its  present  condition  and  prospects,  and  the  need  of  pecuniary  aid 
to  put  it  in  successful  operation ;  and  called  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State 
to  respond  to  the  calls  which  would  be  made  upon  them  by  Major  Patrick, 
the  President,  and  others.  He  introduced  Major  Patrick,  who  was  received 
with  much  applause,  and  addressed  the  Society,  on  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tQtioD,  the  necessity  for  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  himself,  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  present  state  of  agrieoltore,  and  in  its  oommeroial  rela- 
tions, kc. 

He  called  upon  the  farmers  present,  who  had  for  several  years  oordially 
tikin  him  by  the  hand  as  they  met  hia  at  mat  aannal  Fairs,  to  extond  the 
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game  eordiility  to  liim  nhtm  he  should  Yliit  tBem,  end  ask  llioiii  to  «id  in 
Una  great  work  of  agriooltnral  odveatioii. 

After  Higor  Patriek  had  eonohided  his  remarks,  which  mm  ssost  oof^ 
dially  reoeiTed,  Hon.  Wm.  T.  MeOoiin,  ez^President,  mored  the  ftDowi^g 
lesoltition,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Beiohei,  That  we  will  cordially  reedTO  the  President  of  the  New  Ymtk 
State  Agricultural  College  in  our  respeetiTC  counties,  when  he  shall  lisit 
us,  and  afford  him  every  facility  for  the  prceeeution  of  his  work,  in  raising 
tods  for  the  institution. 

The  Society  then  a^Jcumed. 

B.  P.  J0HN80K, 


• 
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niOIS  THE  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARTi  1860,  BT  X.  B.  OONGBB,  P&BSIDfiMT. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  New  York  State  ^Agricultural  Society: 

Id  the  year  1791,  at  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  oity  of  New  York,  tlie 
Hon.  John  Slois  Hobari  in  (he  ehair,  certain  rules  and  regulations  were 
iclopted  for  Ibegoremanee  of  an  aasooiatiott,  to  be  known  aa  The  Society 
iw  the  AdTaneeraent  of  AgHenharei  MannfiM>tiiree  and  Arts.**  Two  years 
teaafter,  and  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
esltare  of  Qreat  Britain,  a  eharter  was  granted  to  the  Soeiety,  by  the 
Lcgiilatnre  of  this  State,  In  whieh  it  is  a  sonroe  of  high  satiafhetlon  to*  ns, 
to  leoonnt  the  names  of  the  disttngoished  men  of  that  age,  the  tntelaiy 
gmii  of  an  in&nt  oommonwealth,  enrotted  in  long  array  as  corporators  in 
tUi  lastltBtion,  and  oyer  to  be  remembered  as  the  fbremost  promoters  of 
•grieoltaral  art  and  seienoe.  Those  enrions  in  such  matters  would  not 
M  to  notice  the  limitation  in  the  act,  imposed  by  the  jealous  care  of  the 
hw'ntkm  of  thai  day,  but  wUeh  from  onr  present  point  of  Tiew,  seems 
to  bare  been  speeially  pointed  in  irony,  that  the  dear  yearly  Talue  of  the 
rad  end  personal  estate,  which  the  Society  might  thereafter  acquire,  should 
lot  exceed  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds. 

The  first  annual  oration  before  this  Association,  was  dcliverecl  by  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  then  rising  with  rapid  strides  to  the  zenith  of 
hia  fame,  as  a  physician  and  philosopher,  to  which  we  allude,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  rehearsing  his  doubts  ts  to  the  beneficial  action  of  quick 
lime  on  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  his  chagrin  that  *'  plaster,  so  much 
extolled  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  had  failed  so  egregioufly  on  Long  Island," 
or  his  recommendation  for  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  tamed 
Baffalo  of  Europe,  as  a  beast  of  burden  ;  but  to  accredit  the  clear  and 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  states  the  momentous  question  of  artificial 
fertilization,  and  raises  the  inquiry  whether  much  would  ever  be  gained  to 
our  Agriculture  from  the  introduction  of  the  mangel-wureel ;  questions 
■till  clamorous  for  an  answer,  ^and  which  have  come  down  to  us,  bridging 
*fce  span  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  fraught  with  a  more  impe* 
nous  necessity  for  their  solution. 

This  Society  kept  up  a  fitful  existenoe,  its  names  slightly  Tariant  under 
ttferent  charters  which  were  granted,  each  for  a  limited  term  of  years, 
VBtU,  under  the  act  of  1819,  it  received  the  cognomen  of  the  Board  of 
^grisultnre,  and  was  quickened  into  the  exertion  of  a  new  but  transient 
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influence,  by  an  appropriation  of  the  tviB  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  mainly  to  bo  distributed  among  the  County  Societies.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  collecting  and  publishing  of  valuable  information,  in  an 
annual  volume  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  wording  of  the  statute 
among  the  good  people  of  the  State,  the  number,  however,  beiog  limited  to 
that  of  fifteen  hundred.  As  long  as  the  grants  of  Legislative  aid  were 
extended,  these  Societies  maintained  a  prosperous  appearance  ;  but  when 
denied,  both  parent  and  oflf-shoots  dwindled  and  perished,  as  plants  accus- 
tomed for  a  time  to  high  and  continued  stimulus,  when  thrown  upon  the 
resources  of  their  native  sands. 

But  the  go6d  cause  could  not  be  overwhelmed  by  this  general  ruin,  nor 
could  the  oblivious  coldness  of  the  powers  that  be,  dishearten  the  friends 
of  our  profession.  A  few  of  the  most  zealous  and  enlightened  of  these  came 
up  to  this  Capitol,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  instituted  the  Society  whose 
name  we  perpetuate.  Their  aim,  as  expressed  in  their  circular  letter,  was 
to  resuscitate,  and  mainly  as  before,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  organi- 
lation  of  County  and  Local  Societies  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
Their  modest  hope  was,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  embody  the  wisdom 
of  Iheii  time,  aa  well  as  direct  its  yearnings  after  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
economy  of  nature,  through  the  columns  of  a  journal  to  be  recognized  as 
the  organ  of  the  Society.  They  solicited  communications  of  **  well  attested 
eiiperimenta  and  facts,*'  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil  then  in  best  repute, 
•ad  ffitpMfl«ed  the  belief  that  the  fund  so  to  be  ooUeeted  could  **]ioi  fnl  to 
•nrioh,  very  greatly,  the  conuBnai^  at  large." 

The  leading  tpnit  of  Uiia  movement  was  one  who,  at  a  mature  age,  had 
MtaiBed  the  large  enililiBiaan  of  bis  native  land.  A  Frenchman  hj  birth, 
he  was  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  Jeflferson  county — Le  Bay  de  Ohan* 
mont — who,  on  assuming  the  first  presidency  of  this  Society,  vindieated  ita 
choice  in  his  oleotion,  as  he  bore  testimony  to  the  fact,  tbat  he  then  repre- 
aented  the  only  county  sooietj  which  had  awnrived  the  general  wreck.  B«fc 
the  maater-worfcer  in  the  new  association  was  one  who,  like  Franklin,  WM 
a  printer  by  trade,  and  had  established,  about  the  eloae  of  the  last  war,  a 
newapaper  in  this  oity,  for  whioh  he,  for  MTeral  jeara,  maintained  ila  daia 
as  poaaoaaed  of  *'  an  hnndred  cgraa,"  while  with  eonatani  vigilaMa  and 
nnoloaded  Tiaion,  he  ameyed  the  peHtieal  horiaon  of  hia  day.  iilaraom 
yeara,  rmA  iKth  the  turmoil  of  the  apirita  he  had  aninmened  from  tlte 
Taaly  deepa  of  politieal  atrife,  he  retired  le  paaa  the  reaidne  of  hia  day*  on 
yonder  hilla,  in  praetiee  and  atndy,  aa  a  fiurmer.  The  reputation  whidb  ha 
had  thna  gained,  waa  aeon  merged  into  that  more  estended  renown,  ae^niied 
aa  tiie  Oorreqponding  Seeietaiy  of  the  Soeieiy,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Albany  CnltiYator,  and  hfi  atorea  of  learning,  ever  difnaedaad  e^er  enmn^ 
lating,  treasured  np  in  the  pagea  of  that  jontnal,  and  finrantoried  with 
adientifio  akiU  in  the  treatiaea  he  anbae^nenUy  pabliahed,  have  won  Ibr  him 
a»diatinetien  ao  hi|^,  that  he  may  be  erer  appropriately  regarded  aa  the 
Jethfo  Toll  of  Ameriean  hvabaadry.  Need  I  aay  in  tk»  praaenaa  of  thaae 
who  sympathiaad  and  amialed  in  hia  hdbara  in  the  early  np*bni]ding  ef  thia 
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Sooiely,  tliftt  I  Mek  to  eommemonte  ibt  viiiaM  ssd  die  fSuie  of  tike  Udo 
Judge  Bool. 

By  the  metliods  I  have  indicated,  and  chiefly  by  that  of  maintaining  its 
jmition  as  the  patron  of  the  local  associations,  the  Society  was  gradually 
obtaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  great  body  of  our  farming 
community,  and  was  perfecting  its  scheme  for  a  more  thorough  and  extended 
•a«etulnes8,  until  it  had  fulfilled  the  novitiate  prescribed  by  the  satirist  of 
ihc  Sabine  Farm,  for  the  full  development  of  all  human  conceptions  and 
placs ;  and  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  1841,  expectant  of  the  encouragement 
to  be  permanently  offered  through  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature,  ii 
engrafted  on  its  previous  scheme  of  exhibitions  of  industrial  products, 
(liuchyou  will  bear  in  mind,  were  restricted  to  the  limits  of  each  county,) 
ft  plan  which  gave  it  reality  and  life,  as  a  State  institution.  The  resolution 
to  hold  annual  fairs,  in  which  the  farming  and  manufacturing  resources  of 
the  entire  Commonwealth,  might  bo  represented,  met  with  no  dissenting 
Toice,  the  Constitution  of  the  Sooioty  was  amended  accordingly,  aad  aft 
wee  its  unprecedented  careor  of  pnapmikj  opened  before  it. 

As  we  thoa  recall  the  time  and  oeoaaion  which  ushered  in  tar  us  snch  a 
Nriet  of  signal  bucccssch,  we  may  not  be  fbrgetfol  of  those  which  were 
inenrsiTe  of  it,  and  when,  in  conforaifty  with  a  usage fodaloaaly  cherished 
from  the  eifflieaft  days  of  our  Society,  we  are  here  convened  to  oelebrate, 
uder  Sta  preeenfc  CooatilaiiQn,  ito  twentieili  anniweaiy,  we  aiay  be 
NMBded  It  ia  llie  twent^iiiBdi  of  tbe  old  alyle,  aad  ifaftt  we  liave  tor 
Mr  aeMBt^ng  to«iii|^i,  a  Maetieiii  as  grsTO  and  as  astiMvitative  as  thai 
iloA  aa  ■BieniHting  semee  to  tbe  pnUie  woUkre,  paid  by  vs  ftir  more 
Am  a  <|iHurt«r  of  a  oentnry ,  sad  by  tbose  who  miaistsfed  belbre  «s  for  the 
Uf  eentniy  preoednig,  eaa  oonfer,  and  n  memory  and  a  fsllowsbip,  now 
Sroviag  anoient  and  venerable,  ekiming  an  older  birth  than  lihat  of  the 
imidest  of  onr  Anglo*6axon  oompoers,  the  Royal  Agriooltntal  Society  of 
llgliiid. 

And  withont  boasting,  we  may  add,  tiiat  we  possess  a  heritage  as  rioh  in 
tte  Mtoral  vseonroes  of  &nning  wealth,  a  field  Ibr  experiment  sod  opera- 
Cim,  as  rmntd  and'as  sixtended ;  have  made  with  ftr  less  of  patronage 
Aswered  upon  oa,  or  the  body  of  liwmeva  wo  represent,  aohievcments  in 
piMtical  skill  and  ictenoe,  applied  to  our  art  as  iHnstrious ;  oommand  an 
ialiicDce  as  remotely  felt,  and  as  uniyersally  conceded  throughout  the  oivi* 
Hied  world ;  and  enjoy  a  fame  as  bright  and  as  enduring  also,  we  trust,  aa 
theirs. 

But  time  has  not  circled  our  name  with  his  wreathed  years,  without  exact- 
ing his  tribute.  His  last  chaplet  has  not  been  added,  ere  he  had  gathered 
three  of  our  most  estimable  associates ;  one  *  who  twenty  years  ago  pre- 
eided  over  our  councils  with  his  wonted  benignity,  and  two  others  who 
actively  participated  in  our  labors  and  aspirations,  the  one  t  as  Vice-Presi- 
^t  from  the  fifth  district,  and  the  other,  t  charged  with  oar  fiscal  cares 

Tan  BMtw»  if  ONoackle.  %  B.  B.  Xirtlud,  ef  Albaay. 

t  Ji^SBidU,  at  Oavifft. 
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for  mukj  yms.  B  mM  be  folile  to  aMempt  to  moMore  tho  unpvbe 
given  to  our  then  nnoertain  destiniee,  by  tbe  oelm  eonrage  and  «be  trutfcl 
work  of  our  venerable  President,  or  to  eetinate  the  e»>opertiTe  inflnenoe  of 
those  later  assooiates,  who  now  dnre  hit  rest  and  honon.  Good  men! 
brave  and  useftil  men !  their  doings  are  written,  and  their  memoriee  will  be 
embalmed  in  enr  ehronielea* 

Bat  if  lamentingly ,  we  are  eonstrained  to  cry  out,  "  The  Fathers !  where 
are  they  f "  it  is  not  with  a  corresponding  solioitnde  that  we  raise  the  iDqairyt 
"the  sons,  the  successors,  where?  what  are  they?**  For  here  they  are 
about  us,  responsive  to  our  call,  and  in  obedience  to  our  behests,  ready  to 
take  upon  them  their  share  in  this  great  work,  thoughtful  alike  of  the 
memories  and  attainments  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  sensitively 
alive  to  the  responsibilities  which  cluster  about  their  accession. 

We  stand  now  where,  for  a  moment  in  our  existence,  our  past  and  future 
seem,  as  by  a  spell  from  some  magic  wand,  lapped  in  the  embrace  of  the 
present.  And  if,  while  we  review  the  work  accomplished,  and  scrutinize 
with  earnest  and  resolved  gaze  that  which  remains,  to  an  observer  outside 
of  our  circle,  it  appeareth  aa  a  mere  hallucination,  and  the  wonder  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  the  inauguration  ceremonies  do  not  proceed,  that  the 
incoming  administration  seems  to  cling  to  that  about  to  retire,  as  if  loth 
to  let  it  go  ;  or  that  reversing  the  rule  ordinarily  adopted  in  the  conduct 
of  human  a£fairs,  that  which  is  itself  dissolving  is  tracing  the  path  for  that 
which  is  just  assuming  the  direotion  of  an  executive  trust ;  let  him  remem- 
ber that  under  these  forms  of  change  the  labor  abideth,  and  is  sustained 
as  <^eerfully  in  the  humblest  as  in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  that  whatsoever  is 
prosecuted  with  success,  is  directed  in  its  first  steppingi  by  a  wise  forecast, 
and  that  in  the  bonds  of  a  fraternity  oonstitated  as  oars,  there  is  neither 
the  aspiration  for,  nor  the  exercise  of  power. 

Onr  Society  sustains  its  beneficient  relatione  to  the  oommnnity  of  form- 
ers, and  to  the  Agricultural  world  at  large,  under  a  twofold  offioe.  The 
one  is  annually-  fulfilled  in  its  great  exposition,  where  its  wealth  of  offer- 
ing*  is  revealed  for  the  instmotion,  and  displayed  to  the  admiring  geae  of 
the  million.  The  other  is  more  equably  administered  throu|^  its  Szeoii- 
ttve  Board  at  the  regulsr  sessions,  oonsisting  partly  in  the  maturing  of  iti 
preparations  for  the  first,  bat  mostly  in  the  oensideiation  of  methods  beat 
adapted  for  the  diseoveiy  of  new  truths,  or  the  resoue  of  the  old  ttcm. 
negleet  and  disuse,  and  for  their  proof  and  reduotion  to  the  neeessiHesand 
contingencies  of  the  farmer's  life.  Now,  while  it  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble to  pass  all  or  the  greater  part  of  these  topios  under  review,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  for  such  an  address,  a  few  will  be  selected  as  bearing 
upon  the  business  or  material  interests  of  our  Society,  and  some  theoretic 
views  stated,  some  practical  inferences  suggested,  touching  questions  of  no 
light  importance  to  Agricultural  Science. 

Our  late  Fair  has  received  its  full  meed  of  praise,  which  it  is  far  from  ray 
purpose  at  this  time  to  seek  to  enhance.  As  by  general  consent,  there  has 
been  accorded  to  it  the  credit  of  an  unparaUeled  success,  you  will  indulge 
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m  b  Btjiiig,  ikai  mj  own  poMtl  roooUtoHoiii  Unga  prindptUj  iip<m  ito 
gntnl  and  penrading  Jiarmony.  A  ihow,  well  baUnoad  is  all  ila  propor- 
tioDi,  with  an  arraneamfliii  of  tlie  groniid  aod  loaatioE  of  Btmotaraa ,  wliiok 
ufmnA  a  long  aonght  daaideraluBi  m  our  oonncnU,  it  weleomod  under  a 
ko^uMl  sky,  ita  tbrongs  <^  oiUbitoia  and  judges,  Tiaitora  and  attend- 
aati,  wIm»  pardoipated  In,  and  in  turn  oordially  mimatered  to  the  general 
attvdhetioA  and  servioe.  In  fiust,  not  only  among  oar  own  people,  bnt  with 
guests  from  niter  soToreignties,  the  feelingi  of  doliglit  maniftated  wara 
tmalloyed,  save  percbanee  by  a  sense  of  surprise  at  Uie  extent  and  nagni- 
tide  of  our  preparations,  and  their  completeness  in  all  their  parts.  Bni 
when  I  consider  how  nearly  the  serenity  of  our  enjoyment  was  being 
BiarreJ  by  an  outbreak  which  at  one  time  it  was  feared  might  have  become 
riotous,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  ita  cause  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  limits  of 
delicacy  on  such  an  occasion  permit,  in  the  hope  that  by  attracting  atten- 
tion thereto,  the  Society  miiy  in  future  be  relieved  from  any  danger  of  its 
repetition.  The  lessees  of  certain  booths  erected  near  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Fair,  claimed  the  right  of  selling  spirituous  and  fermented  drinks  in 
them,  by  a  right  anterior  to  the  possession,  as  yielded  to  the  Society,  of  the 
grouDdd,  and  not  only  mo,  }>ut  by  removing  some  of  the  boards,  which  sepa- 
rated  these  booths  from  the  interior  of  our  enclosure,  sought  to  make  sale 
to  persons  within  the  same.  This  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
the  Slate,  but  in  contravention  of  the  positive  rules  and  the  established 
UAge  of  our  Society,  and  threw  upon  it  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
ioflreasing  its  police  for  the  enforoemcnt  of  its  regulations.  There  ensued, 
vkat  I  think  X  do  not  over-estimate,  the  risk  of  an  imminent  and  deadly 
Weash  of  the  peace,  whieh  it  was  belioTod  by  those  associated  with  me, 
vss  only  preTented  by  the  exeroiae  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  offioers  of 
the  Society,  nnder  a  late  statute.  Now*  while  it  may  be  easily  conceded 
tli  u  the  farmers  of  thia  State,  who  haTe  so  uaiformly  baniahed  this  perilona 
ttuf— this  dead^  peat— of  intoxieating  drink  from  their  turn  lervioe,  have 
&  right  to  be  aeenced  agabat  ita  intmaion  at  their  annnal  foatiTe  gather- 
agi;  I  may  further  inaiat,  and  thia  ia  the  point  I'eapeeially  denra  to  make, 
1^  the  loealitiea,  throngh  their  oonniittaea  and  prine^  oitiaaaa,  who 
from  time  to  time  may  innrite  the  Sooiolfy  to  hold  ita  Fair  on  the  ground 
Itofided  by  them,  ahonld  nae  eyery  pneantion  agpunat  any  infringoment 
the  kwa,  or  of  pnbUo  deoeney,  and  take  ako  npon  thmnaelfaa  oTory 
Nuonahla  naponaibiU^  of  leenring  throng  their  looal  magjatnMiy,  the 
Wmaiy  pnniahment  if  offiendera;  and  thia  as  a  matter  of  honorable  ooor* 
tiif  to  tha  oftoera  of  the  Sooiety,  who  oomiag  in  the  nddat  of  them  aa 
gmalB,  ihonld  neither  be  detailed  to  the  anpprenion  of  loeal  diaordera,  or 
^  emtingency  enaoMttad  aa  intneiaaa  in  any  proseontion  ariaing  thera- 
frtm. 

I  urge,  then,  that  the  Society  should  receive  ample  local  aid,  not  only 
la  the  obserTance  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the  rigid  exclusion  of  intoxicat- 
log  liquors  as  a  beverage,  from  within  the  cncloaures  of  its  fair  grounds, 
Well  as  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  all  that  approaches 
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to  the  iune ;  Imt  ftlio  m  •▼erylliiiig  which  militates  agdnst  the  publie 
peaioe,  or  threatens  the  weUhre  or  the  Utos  of  the  thousaEBda  hvonght  thither^ 
ivho  M  the  Soeietj,  mtj  Mm  a  hospitable  pvoteotioa  and  eue. 

On  grounds  of  e  like  pnblio  nortKtj,  I  may  insist  that  the  eonditieni  in 
tiie  bond  and  agreement  given  to  the  Sooielj  by  the  loeal  oomaittee  in 
fegaid  to  the  completion  of  all  amagements  tenohing  the  Fnir>  «d  espe- 
cially of  the  strttotnres  fbr  the  reoeptlon  of  oatde  or  goode  to  be*eshihited, 
(dioald  reeeive  a  fiill  oompKanee,  and  ^at  by  the  day  appointed.  On  no 
pretext  of  haate,  or  of  exowe  for  some  improtidenee,  ahonU  the  aonnd  of 
the  haoraier  eter  be  heard  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  work  of  owh  eieetiona, 
and  if  exUbitors  do  not  nmke  their  entries  within  the  time  apeoified  m  the  . 
8o(^ety's  poster,  so  as  to  giro  ample  notiee  of  any  further  aooommodatloim 
required,  thej  shonld  expeet  no  proteetioa  against  their  own  indifferenoe  or 
heedlessness,  which  might  iiiTolye,  on  the  pait  of  the  Saoiety,  its  jstlom 
or  agents,  a  yiolation  of  the  day  of  rest. 

The  policy  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of  its  Fairs,  is 
believed  to  be  securely  established.  As  the  King's  court  of  old,  of  which 
it  was  boasted  that  it  brought  justice  to  every  man's  door,  so  our  Fairs 
bring  the  advanced  knowledge  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  improve- 
ments into  the  different  neighborhoods  of  the  State.  And  as  it  is  their 
principal  object  to  diffuse  among  our  farmers  the  knowledge  of  our  accu- 
mulating improvements  as  widely  as  possible,  so  it  is  necessary  to  gather 
about  their  exhibition  the  greatest  number  possible  of  our  Agricultural 
population.  I  therefore  recommend,  that  in  future  our  railroad  and  other 
companies  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  persons,  be  solicited  to  issue, 
as  in  former  years,  to  those  attending  our  Fairs,  excursion  tickets.  These 
have  heretofore  induced  many  to  visit  our  exhibitions,  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  at  home,  and  will  not  only  increase  the  receipts  of  these 
companies,  but  also  those  of  the  Society.  .\nd  this  last  is  a  consideration 
of  no  light  importance  to  its  fdture  and  permanent  interests.  Though  so 
hmg  established,  it  has  accumnlated  nothing,  and  owing  to  the  large 
expenditnrse  at  our  late  Fair,  prinoipaily  those  connected  with  the  Police 
Department,  the  snrplns  left  from  receipts,  greater  than  ever  before,  will 
be,  beyond  expectation,  light.  But  it  is  hoped  that  with  eeonomy  jadi* 
eionsly  administered,  and  in  the  obsemmee  of  theee  pradential  meaeom 
pmionsly  indieated,  which  will  l^shten  the  burden  of  protecting  the  pro- 
perty of  exhibitors,  and  maintaining  the  pnblie  order,  the  Society  will,  by 
tnsveasing  its  annual  receipts,  be  able  to  lay  aside  net  only  enough  to  make 
up  the  deieisaeiea  of  an  unfliYorable  Fair,  which  haa  heretolMre  been  its 
higheat  tendal  aspiration, 4>ttt  a  sum  whoea  interest  mlone  wiU  bend!* 
cient  to  protect  it  agatnat  any  auiih  disasters.  I  know  it  hae  many  excel* 
lent  frienda  who  haye  thoaght  that  sound  poUcy  required  that  it  shonld 
anaia  nothing  exoept  at  interrala,  but  I  beliofe  thai  en  teAcetbg  upon  tho 
financial  condition  of  our  Oommonwealth  aa  it  may  possibly  ndst  not  many 
yeatn  hence,  they  wdl  yet  eondiide  Ant  it  would  be  wise  to  ^aae  thin 
0Miety  in  n  peaition  ao  independent  ef  leipslafsre  or  eddnaio  aid*  that  ih 
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mj  wmnm  he  embered  in  its  benefioeni  opmtiont,  and  ilint  its  premiums 
m  moiMj  and  pinto  may  rank  with  ikom  offered  by  any  Society  in  the 
Unien,  and  may  then  in  general  estimation  be  of  a  valne  eo-ordinate  with 
thsi  heietofbre  nniyersally  oonoeded  to  its  diploma. 

if  the  brief  outline  of  the  early  history  of  onr  Soeiety,  whieh  I  attempted 
st  the  opening  of  this  Address,  is  not  withonft  its  interest  to  those  pleased 
nith  sataqnarian  researches,  it  is  also  not  withont  a  Talnable  lesson  to  vs, 
tad  to  sU  assoMated  in  the  advaaoement  of  Agrionltaral  pursuits.  It  has, 
I  tmst,  with  referenee  to  the  inftnenee  of  Soeieties  constituted  as  oars, 
doDOBitrated  satisfactorily  the  importance  of  Fairs,  and  that  without  these 
ihey  eould  maintain  only  a  brief  and  chequered  existence.  Whether  annn* 
ally  or  biennially  or  at  longer  interval,  these  exhibitions  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  coiiuectiou  of  our  iSocieties  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
to  give  palpable  proof  that  their  intere,>^t!<  arc  identical  with  ours.  The 
suggestion,  it  is  true,  has  been  ))r(iUL'ht  forward  in  certain  quarters  thit  a 
Society  representiii<r  an  extcmlcd  iiitt-rcst  nnfj:ht  exist  as  a  bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, but  it  could  ordy  maintain  it.s  lieing  by  governmental  patronage  or 
immense  endowmentH,  and  then  it  would  be  a  most  arduous  task  to  dilfuse 
it*  iofluenee  or  establish  its  relation  with  the  masses  it  sought  to  benefit. 

Our  Society  has  an  abiding,  a  home  interest  in  the  work  of  speeding  the 
plow  within  the  limits  of  our  own  State,  and  of  arresting  and  furnishing 
llie  sufficient  corrective  for  that  alarming  deterioration  in  our  Agricultural 
products,  as  observed  by  the  census  reports  from  1845  to  1850,  and  still 
Wieved  not  to  have  entirely  ceased,  I  had  intended  to  draw  your  attention 
to  iome  of  these  items  of  diminished  production  in  detail,  and  to  reiterate 
the  aK^urances  Submitted  by  a  late  President,*  for  a  more  energetic  and 
thorough  tiUagOf  as  furnished  in  the  superiority  of  our  home  markets  over 
tlxMe  of  the  great  west,  with  rofi  rcnoo  to  the  transit  to  our  Commercial 
Eaporium  of  cereal  products  for  foreign  consumption ;  which  in  a  natural 
«tate  of  things,  repreaents  the  interest  of  at  least  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  as 
tk  adTantage  whieh  every  tillable  acre  of  our  Stato  has  over  any  lying  west 
<if  the  lahea,  facilities  of  transportation  to  the  great  routes  of  travel  being 
but  the  vexed  disonssion  in  other  quarters  of  topics  intimately  oon- 
aeeled  with  this,  forbid  any  more  explieit  allusion  to  it. 

I  may,  however,  say  in  reference  to  this  subject  of  diminished  produo- 

tioB,  that  it  was  with  no  little  interest  I  marked  the  great  sensation  produced 

at  the  opening  of  our  session,  in  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Executive 

Cmimittee,  who  reviewed  the  alarming  statistics  from  the  Agricultural 

Bepcrt  of  the  State  of  Ohio  of  the  destruotion  of  sheep — one-eighth  of  a 

•iflion  in  number — ^in  the  previous  year,  and  that  by  marauding  kennels 

cf  dogk   Such  a  statement  is  well  caloulated  to  send  a  shudder  through 

ve  breast  of  any  disposed  to^the  study  and  practice  of  a  true  economy ; 

bitfearfal  as  these  figures  are,  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  those  which 

saesrtained,  as  by  the  oensus  previously  referred  to,  tho  dwindled  sheep* 

floeks  of  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

•  Judge  Ch«erer,  in  Us  aaniial  iddiMi  for  18M. 
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Three  miUions  of  ekeep  in  fiye  yean,  or  at  tlie  rate  of  sis  Imndred  thou* 
eand  per  annum,  is  the  story  of  their  thinning  out,  and  though  it  may  be 
insisted  that  but  a  fraction  of  this  number  was  taken  off  by  unleashed 
whelps,  yet  it  cannot  be  eoneealed  that  their  inenrsions  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  discouragement  and  decline  of  this  husbandry.  Knowing  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  feeding  which  the  fanner  has,  whether  for  quick 
returns  of  moneys  inyested,  or  for  the  manurial  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
fold,  and  that  in  connection  with  root-culture,  it  is  the  main  hope  we  pos- 
sess for  the  restoration  of  our  soils,  even  to  its  ancient  standard  of  pro- 
ductiveness, it  is  quite  unaccountable,  that  such  supinenoss  on  this  subject 
is  manifested  by  the  representative  farmers  in  our  Lej^islative  Hall.  In- 
terests that  might  be  indicated  commercially  by  millions  of  dollars,  and 
agriculturally  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  a  higher  tillage  and  a  maximum 
yield,  by  as  many  millions  more,  are  not  only  jeoparded,  hut  wholly  disre- 
garded ;  as  if  the  howl  of  curs  wa><  more  grateful  than  the  bleating  of 
flocks,  and  the  design  of  improvident  legislation  by  an  inefficient  tax,  Was 
to  let  these  disturbers  of  the  night  and  burglars  of  the  fiirm-yard,  pass  yet 
a  little  longer  unwhipt,  or  pardon  me  for  saying,  unhung  of  justice. 

I  shall  draw  but  briefly  on  your  patience  in  noticing  the  last  of  those 
topics,  affecting  directly  the  outward  material  interests  of  the  farmer  which 
I  purposed  to  review,  the  subject  of  steam-culture.  This  has  engaged  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  Society,  and  commanded  its  highest  premiums. 
I  may  safely  speak  the  general  sentiment  of  our  Bof  rd,  when  I  say  that  in 
a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  ponderous  instruments  heretofore  brought 
forward,  are  as  aTcrse  to  onr  syatem  of  tillage  and  our  wants,  as  the  man* 
sive  unwieldy  implements  of  husbandry  projected  and  in  use  in  the  old 
world  at  least  a  quarter  of  »  century  ago,  if  not  more  eo ;  and  that  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  the  turning  over  of  furrows  is  not  a  desideratum, 
M  the  later  researches  of  onr  chemists  prove  that  what  we  need,  is  the 
thorough  commingling  of  the  particles  of  the  soil,  so  that  in  the  chemical 
play  between  them  when  brought  newly  together,  the  mineral  food  of  the 
plant  may  be  best  supplied. 

This  admixture  and  juxtaposition  we  now  best  attain  by  spade  husbandry, 
and  this  should  be  imitated,  if  not  improved  upon,  in  any  new  mechanicml 
contrivance  for  the  application  of  steam  to  the  comminution  and  deepening 
of  soil,  by  a  rapidly  rotating  motion,  instead  of  a  slow  uplifting  overturn- 
ing  movement.  On  this  subject  nothing  can  be  added  for  the  guidance  of 
our  mechanicians  to  the  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  presented  by 
my  able  and  illustrious  predecessor.* 

But  let  me  pass  to  the  other  themes  proposed,  more  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  such  as  study  nature  in  those  various  moods  in  which  she  hides 
herself  from  the  untutored  eye.  As  briefly  a«  may  be  consistent  with  their 
due  presentation,  I  will  offer  some  considerations  on  the  physiological  laws 
which  promote  the  growth  and  maintain  the  vital  functions  of  plants,  and 
which  seem  to  be  expressed  in  the  selection  and  assimilation  of  their  food 

•  Jwlct  MoOovB,  in  tbs  Addieii  of  18M. 
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I  may  iMspMlc,  tken,  your  esptciftl  atiaation,  wliile  MMymg  to  bring  to 
jonr  Bodee  a  theory  in  rognrd  to  tlie  motion  of  fluids  in  plants,  first  pro- 
poaded  mora  than  a  oentniy  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  wbioli  has  lain  eom* 
psiatiTely  dormant  until  restored,  about  ten  years  since,  to  the  arena  of 
sdeDtiiio  thought  by  the  iUuslrious  sage  of  Munich.  In  the  year  17279 
Stephen  Hales,  a  Kentishman  by  birth,  and  a  clergyman  by  profiMsion, 
pablished  a  treatise  entitled  "  Vegetable  Statics,'*  in  which,  by  methods  of 
chserration  and  induotion,  applied  with  eminent  suBoess,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  motion  of  the  juiees  of  plants  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
foees  of  capillary  attraction,  but  was  maintained,  and  might  be  measured, 
hy  the  evaporation  going  on  from  their  surfaces  above  the  groutiJ. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  men  would  discern  more  of  that  regular 
and  orderly  economy,  which  the  divine  architect  has  impressed  on  all  the 
works  of  hU  hands,  in  the  use  of  the  faculties  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  "number,  weigh  and  measure"  those  parts  of  the  creation  which  come 
irithin  their  observation,  he  proceeded,  in  a  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  so  to  measure  and  weigh  the  appropriation  as  well  as  the 
elimination  of  fluids  by  plants  of  various  kinds,  that  by  comparing  the 
results  so  obtained,  he  was  able  to  deduce  certain  general  laws,  which, 
eoming  down  to  us  from  the  age  of  Newton,  reprove  most  of  the  subse- 
quent investigations  into  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  by  the  evidenoe 
they  furnish  of  a  more  masterly  method. 

In  the  first  experiment,  conducted  with  a  sunflower  of  three  and  a  half  feet 
in  height,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  imbibed  and  perspired  by  it  within 
stated  tiroes,  he  found  the  mean  rate  of  perspiration  in  twelve  hours  of  a 
vara  dry  day,  from  July  to  August,  to  be  twenty  ounces,  or  thirty-four 
enbie  inches  of  water ;  and  that  perspired  during  a  dry  warm  night,  with- 
out any  sensible  dew,  to  be  about  three  ounces ;  while,  if  the  dew  was  barely 
pereepiible,  the  perspiration  was  nothing,  or  if  heavy,  or  its  precipitation 
was  inereased  by  rain,  the  plant  and  the  pot  in  which  it  was  oontaiaedy 
were  inereased  in  weight.  By  a  very  ingenious  process,  he  measured  the 
leaf  surfiMse  of  the  plant,  which  he  found  to  be  overfifiy-six  hundred  square 
iaehes,  and  by  a  like  method,  determined  the  absorbent  sur&ce  of  the  periphe- 
ry of  the  roots  to  be  nearly  twenty*three  hundred  square  inches ;  so  that  the 
proportion  of  the  leaf  suHaoe  to  that  of  the  roots,  was  as  five  to  two,a  pro- 
portion which  also  expressed  the  ratio  of  the  Telocity  with  which  water 
entered  the  surface  of  the  roots,  to  supply  the  expenditure  of  perspiration, 
to  the  Telomty  with  whieh  the  sap  perspired.  The  area  of  the  transverse 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  stom  being  a  square  inch,  if  it  were  entirely  hoi- 
kVy  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  passed  through  it  would  be  expressed 
by  84  to  12,  the  number  of  ite  cubic  inches 'and  of  hours  occupied  in  ite 
transmission ;  but  inasmnoh.as  the  stem,  when  dried,  was  found  to  waste 
three  parts  of  its  entire  weight,  ito  woody  fiber  was  believed  to  fill  up,  at 
least,  one  fourth  of  its  area,  and  thus  the  ratio  of  such  velocity  would  be 
increased  one-third,  and  stand  as  45^  to  12.  But  if,  as  suggested,  in  his 
third  experiment  with  a  vine,  the  sap  rises  under  the  action  of  the  heat  of 
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the  sun,  in  a  vapory  form,  this  ratio  may  be  increased  tenfold,  and  stand 
as  37  to  1.  Comparing  tiie  perspiratory  surface  of  this  plant,  which 
weighed  only  three  pounds,  with  that  of  a  healthy  man  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  he  found  that  it  was  two  and  a  half  times  greater; 
that  the  plant  transpired  seventeen  times  mom  bulk  of  food,  (hough  only 
twOHMTenths  in  weight,  and  that  the  rate  of  penplration  for  equal  sufaoM 
and  equal  times,  was,  as  between  the  man  and  the  plant,  as  ten  to  three. 
This  great  excess  in  the  man,  being  accounted  for  by  the  greater  heat  of 
his  skin  than  (hat  of  the  plant  surface,  the  query  is  raised,  whether  (he 
sam  of  (he  areas  of  (he  pores  lying  in  equal  sur&ees  in  the  man  and  sun- 
flower, must  no(  be  as  siz(een  to  one,  and  the  conclusion  is  hinted  at  as 
probable,  that  many  of  the  distempers  (o  whidi  plants  are  subjeot,  are 
owing,  as  in  the  ease  of  animals,  to  a  stoppage  of  their  perspiratory  fnao- 
tions  by  an  inolement  atmosphere.  I  have  been  (he  more  willing  to  giye 
this  abstract,  in  order  (ha(  not  only  ike  me(hod  wi(h  which  Hales  s(sr(ed, 
but  the  manner  in  whioh  he  applied  it  in  this  and  all  his  experiments, 
might  be  appreciated,  and  serre  as  a  guide  to  any  future  investigation  of 
this  kind,  which,  with  the  more  delioate  instruments  posteised  by  us,  would, 
no  doubt,  render  the  expreesion  of  these  numericsl  ratios  more  exaet. 

Noticing  only  at  present  in  the  intermediate  experiments  made  with 
plants  of  the  most  diverse  eharsoteristics,  the  fixed. relations  in  each  plant 
between  the  root  and  leaf  surfkee,  whioh  make  necessary  the  reduetion  of 
the  latter  by  lopping  off  branches  in  transplanting,  unless  this  is  so  care- 
ftilly  done  as  not  to  cut  off  any  of  the  delioate  fibers  of  the  roots ;  also, 
that  the  leaves  of  evergreens  have  a  less  capacity  for  evaporation  than 
those  of  deciduous  trees  ;  uud  also  that  fruit  has  an  exhaling  power  pro- 
port  ioinite  to  its  surface,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  leaves,  we  rest  for 
a  iiioiuent,  at  tlie  lOlh  and  11th  experiments,  by  wh'uh  the  evaporative 
power  of  the  leaf  surface  is  more  clearly  exhibited,  and  from  wliich  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  motiuu  of  the  sap  is  at  least  in  ita  proximate 
cause  principally  de]»cndent  on  this  power. 

Hales  took  an  apjile  brunch,  three  feet  long,  and  one-half  inch  in  diame- 
ter, full  of  leaves  and  lateral  ^hoots,  and  to  it  hermetically  fastened  a  tube 
seven  feet  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  filled 
the  tube  with  water,  he  immer.-ed  the  branch  completely  in  a  vessel  of 
sufficient  capacity  and  full  of  water.  On  the  third  day,  in  the  morning, 
the  branch  was  taken  out  and  hung,  with  the  tube  affixed  and  newly  filled, 
in  the  open  air.  The  results  were  carefully  noted  as  also  those  of  similar 
experiments  at  different  times,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  see  how  little 
was  perspired,  in  a  rainy  day  or  when  there  were  no  leaves  on  the  branches. 
In  comparing  these  results,  we  find  that  the  water  was  imbibed  and  exhaled 
by  (he  branch  with  the  leaves  on  and  in  the  open  air,  with  a  velocity  nearly 
eiie  hundred  times  greater  than  when  it  was  submerged  in  the  water. 
Having  out  off  a  branch  similarly  oonnec(ed  with  a  tube,  thirteen  inches 
below  the  same,  it  was  plaeed  in  a  vessel  having  a  known  quantity  of  water 
in  it,  and  i(  resuKed  (ha(  in  thirty  hours  i(  absorbed  (hree  (imes  as  mnoh 
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«•  wti  foreed  duough  tho  groiMr  jmrt  of  the  stem,  futened  to  the  tube  ly 
the  ooQstaiit  preasnro  of  a  eolmnn  of  water  Beven  feet  in  height. 

la  hie  twentyfnt  experiment,  at  a  period  of  oonaiderahle  dronth,  he 
kid  hare  the  root  of  a  thriring  pear  tree,  digging  down  to  the  depth  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  and  having  cut  it  oiF,  he  eemented  the  stump  which  was 
one-half  ineh  in  diameter,  to  a  glass  tube,  and  this  having  filled  with  water, 
he  inuaeraed  in  a  eistem  of  meronry.  In  six  minutes  the  root  had  imbibed 
Ihe  water  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  mercury  rose  in  the  tube  eight 
inches,  which  corresponded  to  a  column  of  water  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
was  found  bj  Hales,  in  his  later  hacmastatical  researches,  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  fr)rce  with  which  the  blood  moves  in  the  large  femoral  arteries,  or 
even  the  carotids  of  the  horse,  and  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  the 
like  currents  of  a  sheep  or  a  dog.  In  this,  as  in  subsequent  experiments, 
he  found  that  the  height  to  which  the  mercury  rose,  depend«'d  upon  the 
heat  of  the  sun  communicated  to  the  leaves  and  stem,  and  upon  tlie  liy/cro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that  the  absorbent  force  was  dirnn- 
Lshed  by  any  injury  to  the  plant,  and  was  greater  in  a  fresh  cutting, 
whether  of  root  or  of  branch,  than  in  one  exposed  to  water  or  air  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  that  this  force  was  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
vesi«els  in  the  inner  or  outer  bark,  for  when  these  were  entirely  cut  away, 
the  leaves  aud  twigs  still  absorbed  and  evaporated  water  through  the  residue 
of  the  stem  ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the  force  as  given  in  his  experiments 
diould  be  inoreaeed  about  one-third,  inasmuch  as  he  discovered  that  the 
absorbent  power  was  diminished  by  the  oxpnlsion  of  particles  of  air  from 
the  plant  into  the  tube  into  whieh  it  WBS  oemented. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  gas  was  ozygeOf  liberated  by  the  action  of 
sun-light  from  earbonie-acid  gas,  which,  as  reeent  investigations  in  v^peta* 
Ue  phyaology  prove,  is  formed  in  every  portion  of  a  vegetable  stmetnre^ 
as  well  that  eneased  in  the  soil  as  that  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere — and 
«f  eouse  implies  a  power  in  the  evolntion  of  this  gas,  as  of  pressure  against 
the  walls  of  the  eells  in  whieh  it  is  formed.  This  power  noting  in  eonjnno- 
tion  with  the  evaporation  of  watery  particles  from  the  snr&oe,  giving  rise 
to  a  partial  vaonum  in  all  the  vessels  of  a  plant  near  the  same,  is  thus 
aeoelerated  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  and  both,  when  in  play,  are 
eoBSlaatly  operating,  the  latter  as  the  paramount  foroe  in  the  propulsion 
of  the  fluid  contents  of  every  plant,  from  its  absorbent  to  its  eliminating 
aailacea. 

One  of  the  most  praotioal  applications  which  Hales  made  of  these  con* 
ehuions,  was  in  explication  of  the  onuses  of  the  hop-blight.  In  the  year 
1728,  he  says,  *'  when  ten  or  fourteen  days'  almost  oontinual  rains  fell 
about  the  latter  half  of  July,  af^  four  months*  dry  weather,"  the  most 
promising  vines  ''were  all  ii^oted  with  mold  or  ibn  in  their  leaves  and 
fruit,  while  the  then  poor  and  unpromising  hops  escaped  and  produced 
plenty."  As  confirmatory  proof  of  the  views  he  presents  on  this  subject, 
he  further  says,  "this  rain  on  the  then  warm  earth  made  the  grass  shoot 
oat  as  fast  as  if  it  were  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  apples  grew  so  precipitately, 
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that  tbej  were  of  a  very  flashy  oonstitotion,  to  as  to  rot  more  twinvAMy 
than  had  ever  been  remembered.*'  Hales  had,  inhb  ninth  experiment,  shown 
the  wonderful  power  of  absorptum  of  water,  whieh  the  hop-Tine  possessed, 
and  had  ealcnlated  that  the  amount  eonsumed  in  etery  twelve  hours*  day, 
independent  of  what  passed  from  the  snr&ee  of  the  esrth,  were  for  every 
aere  *'  an  area  of  liquor  as  broad  as  an  aere  and  one  one-hundred  and  trst 

( T^T )  P^'^^  ^  ^  ^^^"^  deep. 

When,  then,  with  sueh  enormous  power  of  absorption  ( a  constitutional 
peeuliarity  of  this  and  most  annual  plants),  the  atmosphere  was  itself 
heavily  laden  with  moisture,  the  power  of  throwing  oflf  the  fluids  taken  tip 

.so  rapidly  was  checked,  *' the  kindly  perspiration  of  the  leares"  was 
hindered,  and  the  sap  stagnated  and  speedily  corrupted,  as  he  has  shown 
when  condensing  perspiratory  vapor  in  glass  retorts  to  be  readily  effected. 
On  like  principles  he  accounted  for  the  fire-hlust,  the  explanation  being 
similar  to  that  which  gardeners  huvc  Tornicd  into  a  practical  rule,  when 
they  avoid  putting  their  bell-glaai?es  over  their  cuulitiowera  early  in  a  frosty 
morning,  before  the  dew  was  evaporated  off  them. 

Hales  had  observed  the  vines  in  the  middle  of  a  hop  ground  all  scorched 
up,  when  a  "  hot  gleam  of  sunshine  has  come  immediately  after  a  shower 
of  rain  ;  at  which  time  the  vapors  are  often  seen  with  a  naked  eye,  but 
especially  with  reflecting  telescopes,  to  ascend  plentifully,"  and  there  being 
no  "  dry  gravelly  vein  in  the  ground  along  the  course  of  this  scorch,"  the 
vapors  forming  a  dense  medium  acted  as  lenses  over  tlie  surface  of  each 
plant,  and  so  by  wilting  it  and  contracting  its  pores  deprived  it  of  its 
evaporating  power.  From  these  experiments  and  deductions  of  Hales, 
you  may  readily  apprehend  the  conditions  under  which  plants  can  maintain 
a  healthy  condition  ;  you  at  once  infer  the  necessity  of  drainaL'e  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  too  large  a  supply  of  fluids  from  the  roots  as  well  as 
of  absorbing  a  temporary  excess  in  sudden  showers  ;  that  mold  or  fen  fungi 
or  excrescences  indicate  an  abnormal  supply  or  circulation,  and  that  a  sud- 
den  loss  of  vitality  in  plants  proves  a  suppressed  transpiration  "  of  their 
fluids. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  quick  eye  of  a  Lcibig  to  make  application  of  these  - 
views  to  a  just  theory  of  the  potato  rot,  which  he  says  has  been  known  to 
the  oldest  peasants  from  their  youth,  and  wa?  accurately  described  by 
Parmentier,  who  introduced  this  esculent  into  Franoe ;  and  if  the  physi- 
ological inferences  of  Hales  are  applicable,  then  the  remedy  for  this  terri- 
ble disease  must  be  ought  in  the  condition  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of 
either  a  vehement  blasting  or  of  a  stagnation  of  the  pabulous  currents  iu 
the  plsTit.  As  by  the  gradual  removal  of  our  forests  and  the  ezposufe  of 
large  undrained  surfaces  to  the  action  of  winds  and  summer  heat,  we  are 
liable  to  be  visited  with  sudden  showers  during  the  time  of  the  maturation 
of  this  root,  followed  immediately  by  the  fierce  blaco  of  the  calorie  beams 
of  an  almost  meridian  sun,  it  will  be  neeesssary,  not  only  to  secure  tho- 
roughly drained  land  for 'the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  so  that  these  hasty 
showers  may  be  mostly  drunk  up  by  the  warm  and  aerated  earth,  and  no  eon* 
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mAuMt  portioB  of  them  be  oonyeiied  into  Ttpor,  wluob  may  invest  tlie 
pkato  M  with  mirrors  to  refraet  tlie  piroliiog  rays  upon  tKem,  or  which 
■ay  by  a  prooass  of  soiFoeatioii  ooneentrate  their  jnioes  in  the  eells  and  so 
cnsare  decay;  bvt  as  we  Tentnre  to  snggest,  to  plant  this  erop  in  alternate 
tows  with  some  other  orop,  havrng  a  greater  capaoity  for  absorbing  mois- 
tore,  or  for  resisting  the  process  of  suppression  of  the  respiratory  function, 
or  the  scorching  power  of  snn-light,  and  famishing  withal  a  shelter  from 
this  last  under  its  shadow.  It  is  believed,  that  the  Lidian  com  or  sorghnm 
might  proTe  efficient  in  this  manner;  at  any  rate  the  trial  with  these  or 
scher  intermediate  plants  should  be  carefully  made.  It  may  be  as  in  the 
btentitial  fallows  of  the  Lois-Weedon  husbandry,  so  much  vaunted  for 
productiveness  by  its  inventor,  that  a  more  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
crop  may  be  effected,  tending  to  lift  stagnating  currents  of  vapor,  as 
▼ell  as  heavier  dews  secured,  by  presenting  surfaces  of  unequal  capacities 
fix  absorbing  heat. 

It  will  suffice  in  order  to  prove  the  general  law,  as  asserted  by  Hales 
of  the  causes  which  govern  the  motion  of  the  fluids  of  plants,  to  allude  to 
what  might  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  rise  of  sap  or 
sarciiArinc  juices  in  the  vine,  the  maple  or  birch  trees  and  the  like,  before 
the  leaves  are  fully  developed. 

In  his  thirteenth  to  his*  fifteenth  experiments,  Hales  tested  the  power  of 
capillary  sap  vessels  in  various  ways.  lie  showed  that  a  cylindrical  sec- 
tion of  a  vine,  as  well  as  of  an  apple  branch,  when  placed  in  water,  continued 
for  some  days  to  exude  a  moisture  from  its  upper  surface,  l»ut  could  not 
raise  any  appreciable  column  of  water,  and  repeating  this  experiment  on  a 
tree  which  he  had  cut  off  two  anJ  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  separating 
it,  by  this  actt  from  all  its  twif^  and  leaves,  obtained  the  like  result, 
which  was  not  varied  when  he  dug  up  the  trunk  with  its  roots  and  placed 
them  in  a  vessel  of  water.  But  had  the  leaves  been  spared,  the  result 
would  have  been  wholly  different,  whether  as  previously  shown,  the  section, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  or  the  tree  itself  had  been  placed  in  water;  or 
whether  the  bark  had  been  removed  inner  or  outer,  or  both,  in  whole,  or  in 
pttt  as  far  as  immersed  in  the  water ;  or  whether,  as  also  appeared,  the 
ssction  or  branch  had  imbibed  the  water  in  the  natural  way  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  end  or  vtee  versa.  In  his  sixteenth  ezperimeni  he  satisfied  him- 
self thai,  contrary  to  received  impressions,  sap  rose  in  the  winter,  although 
in  comparatively  inappreciable  quantities,  as  he  found  that  cuttings  of  fil- 
bert suckers,-  vine  branches  and  of  some  evergreen  plants,  when  the  trans- 
vetse  ents  were  dipped  in  melted  cement,  "so  as  to  prevent  any  moisture 
etapotating  through  the  wounds,'*  lost  in  weight,  during  an  average  period 
sf  eight  days,  from  the  one  twenty-fourth  to  the  one-third  part  of  their 
weight,  a  waste  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  index  of  the  insensible  per- 
sipitalkii  tfmy  would  have  undergone  had  they  remained  in  their  natural 
eonneetluiis.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  it  was  the  vine  cutting  that  had 
lost  the  least,  but  Ihe  wonder  subsides  when  we  leam  more  of  the  idiosyn- 
•asies  of  this  plant.  In  the  thirty-ninth  experiment  a  vine  stem  which 
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exhibited  no  in^oftHon  of  being  expended  or  eontreeted  hj  beat  or  eold,  in 
ibe  bleeding  or  in  tbe  non«bleeding  season,  was  affected  by  ontward  nioia- 
tnre,  sbowing,  as  Hales  says,  **ibai  tbe  sap  (eren  in  its  bleeding  sea- 
son) is  oonfined  in  its  proper  yessebi,  and  then  it  does  not  eonlnsedly  per* 
Tade  OTorj  interstiee  of  tbe  stem  as  tbe  rain  does,  wbiob  entering  at  tbe 
perspiring  pores,  soaks  into  tiie  tnterstioes  and  tbereby  dilates  tbe  stem." 
Supposing,  tben,  by  a  peenliaiity  wbieb  raabes  tbe  sap  in  Ae  Vine  and  in  all 
bleeding  trees  to  flow  at  oertain  seasons  in  larger  qnantities  tban  are  observed 
in  otber  plants,  it  risee  to  seek  its  natural  perspiration  at  the  points  in 
the  outer  bark  where  tbe  leaves  are  in  embryo,  and  as  these  are  being 
developed  tbe  insensible  passes  into  a  more  eopioos  transpiration ;  we  oan 
understand  why  it  is  that  when  the  trunk  is  eompletely  severed  near  the 
root,  during  this  flow,  tbe  copious  current  is  neither  arrested  nor  absorbed 
by  the  little  that  is  left  of  tbe  perspiratory  medium,  but  is  ended  until 
arrested  by  the  care  of  the  vinc'^dreeser,  or  death  ensues  lirom  exhaustion. 

The  different  phenomena  observed  principally  during  the  bleeding 
season,  as  following  the  section  of  thriving  shoots,  or  the  entire  seve- 
rance of  the  stem,  are  stated  in  the  thirty-fourth  flb  thirty-eighth  experi- 
ments. In  the  latter  case  the  mercury  rose  from  fourteen  as  high 
as  thirty-eight  inches,  while  in  the  case  of  three  branches  of  the  same 
vine,  cut  at  different  lengths  and  at  various  heights  from  the  ground, 
the  several  columns  ranged  from  twelve  to  twcuty-.^ix  inches ;  tbe  same 
general  law  as  to  the  iiuuiifcstation  of  the  favoring  influences  of  warmth 
and  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  evaporative  surface  being  fulfilled,  and  undu- 
lations also  noticed  as  verifying  the  difference  between  an  imbibing  and  a 
puUivc  force. 

Having  observed  *'  that  in  very  hot  weather,  many  air  bubbles  would 
rise,  so  as  to  make  froth  an  inch  deep,  on  the  top  of  the  sap  in  the  tube,'* 
Hales  afiixed  a  small  air  pump  to  the  top  of  a  long  tube,  which  had  twelve 
feet  height  of  sap  in  it,  and  he  says,  "  wliLii  1  pumped,  great  plenty  of 
bubbles  arose,  though  tbe  sap  did  not  rise,  but  fall  a  little  after  I  had  done 
pumpmg."  Hales  supposed  that  these  bubbles  were  composed  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  drawn  in  through  the  roots  ;  but  late  analyses  have  determined 
their  true  nature,  and  have  also  explained  more  satisfactorily  what  Hales 
ascribed  to  a  general  attrac  tive  force,  which  he  supposed  to  reside  in  all 
the  parts  of  vegetable  organisms.  We  now  know  that  the  sap  of  the  vine 
is  very  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  and  that  this  is  readily  disengaged  at  a  mode- 
rate temperature  by  the  fermenting  action  of  the  nitrogenous  contents  or 
lining  of  the  cells,  on  the  saccharine  particles  of  the  sap,  and  we  may  con* 
elude  that  its  great  vernal  flow  is  in  the  main  to  be  measured  by  the  ten- 
sive power  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  when  being  disengaged  in  the  cells  of 
the  plant,  and  operating  upwards  against  a  partial  or  entire  vacuum,  unless 
when  all  the  branches  are  cot  off,  and  then  simply  against  tbe  weight  of 
the  atmosphere. 

It  was  when  this  gas  was  removed  from  the  column  of  sap  by  the  air* 
pump,  that  the  sap  fell.   And  when  as  the  development  of  the  shoots  eom* 
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mmaUf  "and  IIm  waxho^  of  me  u  greatly  inoraaaed  and  enlaiged  hy 
the  expansicii  of  soreralleaTOS,  whereby  the  perqaretion  in  mveh  inoreaaed 
and  the  lap  more  pleatifiiUy  ezhawted,  it  then  ceaeee  to  flow  ia  a  Tisible 
manner." 

Bat  I  may  not  farther  dilate.  If  this  attempt  to  bring  to  the  notise  of 
oar  firming  oommnnitj,  the  news  of  this  adnumble  thinker  en  this  great 
fnndamental  law  of  the  vegetable  eoonomy,  seem  too  elaborate,  my  apology 
inii9t  be  foQDd  in  the  desire  to  present  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely  to 
attract  attention  to  them,  but  to  excite  to  oboeryatious  and  a  thoughtful 
study  after  the  same  exemplar. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  a  man  universally  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  brightej^t  ornaments  of  the  Uoyal  Hocicty,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  inventive  talents  planned  ventihition  fur  hospitals  and 
pri?«ins — whose  benevolence,  not  niaiiifest  alone  in  parochial  duties,  distin- 
guished him  as  an  apostle  of  temperance  for  hi.s  tinier,  and  whose  "Statics" 
was  honored  in  its  introduction  to  the  savuns  of  France  by  one  of  no  less 
eminence  than  the  Count  de  Buffun,  should  in  this  age  for  himself  or  his 
discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology  rarely  receive  mention  in  the  standard 
treatises  on  that  subject.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not  so  wonderful 
that  a  century  after  Hales  had  explored  the  sources  of  the  vital  moreraent 
in  plants,  Putroohet  should  claim  as  its  immediate  cause,  a  force  residing 
in  ^structures  named  spongioles  and  supposed  to  be  found  in  tlio  extremities 
of  the  radical  fiber.  Groping  in  the  dark,  he  conjured  up  for  these  a  facti- 
tious eiistence  and  an  imaginary  function,  and  on  such  a  basis  reared  his 
theory.  The  earnest  student  will  not  be  perplexed  by  the  opposition  whieh 
ever  and  anon  science  receives  from  those  who  profess  to  be  her  TOtaries, 
or  by  the  tardy  progress  she  makes  in  the  mastery  of  her  tme  domain, 
when  he  calls  to  mind  the  inveterate  obstinaey  with  whieh  the  classmen  of 
the  schools  adhere  to  their  complicated  devioea  for  nnreiling  the  mysteries 
ot  natnre,  when  he  remembers  that  the  Prinoipia  was  a  sealed  book  to  the 
great  body  of  mathematical  scholars  for  more  than  two  generations ;  or 
when  he  notices  in  our  day,  since  the  theory  of  the  respiratory  process  has 
been  annonnoed,  by  whieh  we  know  that  the  supply  of  animal  heat  is  , 
derived  turn  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  the  oxygen  inhaled  at  every 
bteeth,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  a  balance 
in  organic  nature  '*  by  promnlgatiug  the  idea  that  plants,  as  the  recipients 
of  the  power  of  the  sun-beam,"  **  transfer  this  power  to  the  animal ;  '*  and 
that  when  eoosumed  in  the  animal,  the  power  so  transferred  is  expended 
in  building  up  the  organization,  in  producing  locomotion  and  the  incipient 
action  of  the  heart,"  kc.f  and  is  returned  by  the  animal  to  '* celestial 
space,  whence  it  emanated." 

To  such  fanciful  notions  we  may  oppose  the  simple  teaching  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  has  explained  the  motion  of  fluids  in  plants,  and  which  by 
a  careful  induction,  may  open  the  path  of  discovery  to  us  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals.  At  any  rate,  wo  may  not 
rest  upon  any  notion  of  the  imprisoned  sunbeams,  nor,  as  more  generally 
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taught,  of  the  automatic  power  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  capilUrjr  action,  of 
the  rhythmical  propulsion  of  arterial  currents,  nor  even  upon  the  contrac- 
tile movements  of  the  heart,  or  the  nervous  force  of  the  brain ;  for  we 
know  that  wheneTer  the  whole  etress  of  the  animal  economy  is  thrown  upon 
either  of  these,  as  when  the  perspiratory  fonotion  is  checked,  or  respintum 
impeded,  or  the  w&ste-TelTes — if  I  may  so  speak  of  any  internal  orgaas— ' 
are  closed,  then  their  unnatural  efforts,  soon  Tendered  convulsive,  arc 
speedily  terminated  in  death.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  if 
any  mind  u  led  to  search  after  a  more  extended  arena,  for  the  operation  of 
the  evaporative  force,  as  if  the  inquiry  were  raised  whether  this  is  not  the 
display  of  some  universal  law  in  nature,  he  may  find  such  an  investigation 
qmte  prepared  for  him  in  those  matchless  tracings  of  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, brought  to  their  present  perfection  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  our  Coast  Surrey,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. In  the  viewless  drift  of  the  upper  air,  far  above  the  sheen  and 
tracery  of  the  clouds,  he  may  discern  the  surging  of  the  void  ezpanae, 
whose  mighty  whirl  knows  yet  a  law,  and  swaying  the  lower  currents  by  its 
stately  progression,  appoints  their  course,  disperses  their  stagnant  columns,  ^ 
and  quickens  their  loitering  march.  And  if  he,  to  whose  mind  this  per- 
petual unrest  of  the  mrial  sea  is  not  wholly  a  novelty,  is  disposed  to  admit 
the  influence  it  may  exert  in  relievbg  organic  existences,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  from  the  suffocating  pressure  or  deadly  taint  of  vapory  masses, 
or  malarious  miasms,  yet  is  unable  to  perceive  what  further  benefit  the 
mobile  circulation  of  the  ambient  air  may  confer  upon  his  material  inte- 
rests, or  those  of  the  farmers  about  him,  he  will  learn  how  the  fertilising 
gases  unspent  in  the  service  of  vegetable  life,  whether  near  the  poles  or 
the  equator,  are  wafted  in  perpetual  ^cles,  concentrated  in  dews  and  rain, 
laving  the  hill  and  mountain  sides,  or  preci{ntated  upon  arid  levels ;  and 
in  all  that  garden*  belt  of  America,  through  which  the  ikther  of  waters  urges 
his  mighty  floods  till  they  are  lost  in  the  hoarse  mnrmurings  of  the  Atlaa- 
tao  surf,  unchecked  by  the  Alleghanies,  they  ride  bravely  on  and  greet  with 
their  choicest  treasures  the  bosom  of  his  own  Empire  State. 

We  have  seen  how  necessary  it  is,  in  order  to  secure  the  normal  health- 
ful state  of  plants,  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  balanoe  between  the  reoep- 
tivity  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  they  respire,  and  the  vigor  they  possess 
of  absorbing  and  assunilating  the  elements  of  their  nutrition.  The  wise 
husbandman  postulates  Ibr  the  general  purposes  of  his  thrift,  that  the  for- 
mer is  at  the  regular  season  of  teed  time  and  growth,  a  constant  quantity, 
and  so  directs  his  most  careful  study  to  the  latter,  which  lie  seeks  to  pro- 
mote, by  neither  withholding  the  supply  requisite  for  ftill  development, 
nor  by  furnitihing  in  excess  food  eitheir  inappropriate  in  kind,  or  profuse  in 
measure.  To  know  that  the  different  plants  we  cultivate,  require  different 
kiuils  and  quantities  of  food  for  their  perfect  growth,  leads  at  once  to  the 
inquiry,  wlmt  are  these  various  elements  of  nutrition,  and  to  what  soils, 
for  what  plants,  and  iu  what  proportions  arc  they  to  be  applied.  Our 
agricultural  chemists  have,  fur  the  solution  of  these  questions,  entered  upon 
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nnmliet  more  intrioate  in  their  deteils  of  analysis  tban  any  oTer  Mora 
]iio|iosed  to  tbe  physioal  pMloaopber,  and  they  deserve,  and  will,  I  am  eon- 
ident,  reeeive  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  thoughtful  tillers  of  the  soil. 
They  have  revealed  to  us  what  elements  of  plant  food  are  deriyed  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  what  from  the  soil.  It  is  true  the  eonolnsions  of  faei  and 
theory,  as  attained  by  diffierent  iuTostigators,  are  not  always  the  same. 
Tht  humus  theory  has  been  exploded ;  the  nitrogen  theory  is  on  the  wane, 
asd  the  mineral  theory  is  fui  gaining  eelebrity.  But  this  indicates  only, 
te  the  refleotive  mind,  that  the  Toins  of  inquiry  in  these  several  direetions 
hare  been,  or  are  in  thmr  tum'soon  to  be  exhausted. 

The  farmer  is  not  to  infer  that  the  humos  in  his  peaty  deposits  or  id  the 
iecayinp  leaves  of  his  forests,  or  the  ammonia  yielded  in  his  manure  heaps, 
or  supplied  in  the  markets,  are  to  be  considered  valueless,  when  compared 
with  j'hosphatic,  siliceous  or  calcareous  applications.  Far  from  it.  But 
he  may  know,  and  it  would  be  wisdom  for  him  to  know,  that  by  possibility 
be  may  have  the  two  former  in  excess  or  in  di.si)ruportion  to  the  other 
necessary  elements  of  plant  food.  If  the  hunuis  theory  has  been  exploded, 
it  is  simply  because  we  have  discovered  that  humus  is  far  from  being  the 
only  supply  of  carbonaceous  material,  it  having  been  taught  us  tliat  the 
atmo«jphtre  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
doirable  to  acquire  the  intelligence,  that  with  lime  added  to  it,  and,  in 
some  cases,  silicic  acid,  the  potash,  which  is  the  principal  mineral  ingredi- 
ent of  humus,  is  liberated  for  the  food  of  the  plant.  So  with  regard  to 
nitrogen,  if  supplied  too  largely  in  ammoniacal  form,  it  is  found  to  be 
mjurious  or  destrnctive  ;  yet  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  the  soil  has 
«  power  of  absorbing  it,  in  almost  miraculous  proportion,  the  statement  of 
which,  in  numbers,  I  will  not  draw  upon  your  faith  to  honor,  and  leaves  us 
Qpon  the  threshold  of  a  problem,  as  yet  insoluble,  how  best  this  almost 
fabulous  charm  may  be  broken,  by  which  so  many  volumes  of  a  gaseous 
body  are  absorbed  and  kept  in  ward  by  the  merest  atoms  of  soil. 

It  lias  been  currently  believed,  by  yegetable  physiologists,  that  plants 
took  up  their  mineral  food  in  eplution ;  but  Liebig  has  almost  placed  upon 
this  notion  the  ban  of  a  delusion,  by  putting  forth  the  doctrine  that  plants 
may  absorb  their  food  in  atomie  quantities,  without  the  presence  of  water. 
It  is  believed  that  researches  in  this  country,  by  one  formerly  a  pupil  of 
his,  may  lead  to  the  eorreotion  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  illustrious 
teacher.  We  learn,  firom  other  sourees,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sap 
of  the  vine  has  been  found  to  exceed,  by  eight  or  nine  ten*thonsandths 
farts,  thai  of  dbtilled  water ;  also  from  experiments  made  in  Bngknd,  that 
the  wheat  and  pea  plants,  absorb  from  every  one  hundred  thousand  grains 
sf  water,  only  thirty-two  and  'thirty*nine  grains  of  ndneral  food  respec* 
tifely.  WhUe  seientific  men  differ  as  to  the  details  of  these  researches, 
and  have  based  upon  the  facts  accepted  by  them,  individually,  different 
tbeorics  ;  while  the  unlearned  world  have  received  some  of  their  announcc- 
Uents  with  hootings  of  contempt,  answered,  not  unfrequently,  by  tones  far 
from  conciliatory ;  it  is  a  pleasant  reflection  for  us  that,  at  the  present 
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time,  the  feeUngs  of  sntipftthj  between  tlie  flebolurly  and  the  pnietietl 
»griouUarigt8  are  allayed }  tbat  eoneessioiiB  of  error  have  been  made  en  ! 
either  side,  and  that  the  eztremee  are  eleeing  in  solid  phalans  Ibr  die  | 
inrestment  of  the  eommon  objeote  of  thdr  searoh^/oeif,  TftUTB. 

And  if  any  shall  be  eneouraged  to  hope  better  things  in  the  fbtnre  of  the 
mastery  of  their  profession,  or  liaye  resolved  themselves  to  assist  in  the 
attainment  of- this  glorious  end— to  be  patient,  stndions  obserrers  of  the 
workings  of  nature  in  her  seyeral  eeonomiee  of  life,  or  to  seek  to  oateh, 
npon  the  mirrors  which  soienee  furnishes,  the  rays  whieh  may  illuminate 
paths  yet  adumbrated— every  object  proposed,  and  erery  hope  oheraAedia 
the  remarks  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit,  will  have  been  attained  and 
gratified. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Sooiety,  we  sustain,  in  fellowship,  important  functions 
to  the  Institution  in  whose  office  and  duties  we  are  associated,  to  our  brother 
Isrmers,  whose  labor  and  measure  of  prosperity  we  share,  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth whose  yast  interests  so  momently  depend  on  our  assiduity  and  | 
toil.    Our  State  stands  in  the  very  gates  of  commerce  ;  Science  brings  her 
countless  treasures,  and  Art  prepares  the  caskets  for  their  bcstowment  and 
use.    Earth  and  sky  profusely  cast  about  food  for  grass,  herb  and  tree,  and  ! 
by  unerring  biws  guard  each,  yielding  seed  and  fruit  "  after  his  kind,"  \ 
against  deluging  storms  or  desolating  drought.    Truly,  our  lines  are  cast  i 
upon  a  goodly  land,  whoso  unrivaled  excellence  transcends  our  praises  ; 
and  if,  gentlemen,  wc  may  now  no  longer,  in  our  imagination  or  by  the 
light  of  science,  trace  those  l:nvs  which  secure  for  us  so  benign  a  present, 
and  for  our  offspring  so  glorious  a  destiny,  let  us  accept  them  with  a  reve- 
rent trust ;  if,  for  many  of  us,  it  is  too  late  to  seek  to  become  interpreters 
of  nature,  let  us,  according  to  our  best  ability,  so  teach  those  who  are  soon 
to  take  our  places,  her  great  primal  truths — that  these,  engraft  upon  their 
earliest  being,  may  become  the  germ  of  other  laws  to  be  revealed  in  ^e 
next  generation.    So  much  I  had  hoped  to  say,  in  bdialf  of  that  College  SO 
lately  planned  for  the  instruction  of  our  youths  in  the  principles  and  pursuit 
of  scientific  agriculture ;  so  brief  a  plea  yon  will  excuse  when  you  know 
that  this  subject  will  be  presented  to  yon  speeially  by  the  eloquent  and 
erudite  President  of  that  Institution. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  give  place  to  him  who,  by  your  unanimous  nomi* 
nation  and  choice,  succeeds  to  the  first  office  in  your  gift.  Tot  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  to  this  son  of  Oneida,  whoee  practical  sagacity,  abhonrenee 
of  pretense,  and  freedom  from  guile,  have  won  such  a  just  appreeiatioD 
from  hb  fellow  citiiens,  in  all  his  former  public  relations,  that  his  aeoesaioii 
to  his  new  post  of  honor  and  duty  wiU  be  greeted  with  full  acclaim  by  hie 
brother  farmers  from  every  section  of  the  State,  and  that  they,  with  ua, 
hope  great  things  from  the  moderation  and  beneficence  of  his  commaad. 
It  is  not  my  province,  and  if  it  were  I  am  not  able  or  worthy,  to  cast  upon 
his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  suooession,  but  let  him  arise  and  receive  it  at 
the  hands  of*  a  confiding  brotherhood. 
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We  endeaTored  to  secure  a  full  report  of  these  intcrcstiog  discussions, 
but  the  person  engaged  for  that  purpose  having  failed  us,  we  give  the  • 
report  of  the  first  evening's  disieussion  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  and 
tlie  second  and  third  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  which  embody  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  discussions,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  eyeiy 
practical  fiirmer  in  the  State. 

EVENING  DISCUSSIONS  IN  AGRICULTUBAL  HALL. 

OULTUBI  OF  OEA8SS8. 

A  large  nnmber  of  farmers  met  in  the  lecture  room  o^  the  State  Agri- 
cnltnral  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  4th,  and  were  called  to  order 
by  T.  C.  Peters,  E^q.,  of  Genesee,  after  which  Judge  Blodgett,  of  Lewis 
coaaty,  took  the  chair  as  President  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Peters  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  up  tbe  su]»ject  of  Grasses 
for  discussion,  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  grass  crop  to  the  far- 
mers of  New  York,  and  of  the  reliance  placed  upon  it  as  a  staple  crop  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  crop  this  year,  he  thought  would  be  far  below 
the  average,  and  in  dairy  districts  he  was  convinced  that  three-lourths  of 
tiie  cows  could  not  be  wintered,  owing  to  a  light  crop  of  grass. 

Mr.  J,  Stanton  Gould,  of  Columbia  county,  had  given  the  hitudy  of 
grasses  considerable  attention,  and  made  a  lengthy  statement  in  regard  to 
their  culture,  based  upon  statistical  returns.  He  thought  our  meadows 
produced  niore  ten  yeans  ago  than  at  the  present  day,  and  attributed  their 
deterioration  to  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  a  great  measure,  among  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  nature,  uses,  and  chemical  relative  value  of  the  various 
frt^cies  of  grass.  When  so  much  depends  upon  this,  it  is  surprising  that 
lio  more  careful  attention  is  given  to  it.  Animals  he  considered  but 
machines  for  the  farmer's  use,  and  by  means  of  which  he  could  turn  the 
p  roducts  of  his  meadows  and  pastures  into  cash.  He  stated  ilie  annual 
value  of  the  grass  crop  in  tliis  State  to  be  $60,000,000  ;  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  $08,000,000,  and  in  the  United  States  over  $300,000,000. 
These  figures  show  the  value  and  importance  of  the  crop.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  all  farmers  to  become  fully  aeqaaiotcd  with  the  nature  of  tho 
fanons  grasses,  befinra  laying  down  their  lands.  Mr.  Gould  said  that  100 
|Mids  of  tiBothy  was  equal  in  nutritiTe  qvaUtiM  to  900  poimds  of  the 
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sweet  scented  vernal  grass,  and  this  latter  kind  it  was  which  gives  the 
peculiarly  beautiful  snd  delicate  smell  to  our  hay  fields.  Some  grasses 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  go  to  make  up  the 
Cat  of  an  animal ;  others,  eomposed  largely  of  nitrogen,  form  mnscles ; 
wh  ile  another  y&riety  goes  to  give  warmth  to  the  body  in  the  form  of  hair, 
fie  thought  that  pnre  chemistry  was  not  reliable  in  giTing  information  in 
regard  to  the  yalne  of  grasses,  and  wonld  snggest  to  the  fhrmers  that  the 
trial  be  made  at  their  own  mangers ;  first,  by  weighing  an  animal  when 
pnt  np  to  one  kind  of  grass  for  feed,  and  also  by  weighing  the  hay  given, 
and  then  changing  to  other  kinds  of  grasses  and  noting  the  result.  In 
seeding  down  meadows  he  thought  it  should  be  a  rule  to  seed  down  with  a 
great  variety  of  seeds,  as  it  was  well  known  that  large  numbers  would  die, 
and  that  only  a  certain  number  of  seeds  wonld  grow  in  a  given  ares.  It 
had  also  been  demonstrated  that  only  two  seeds  of  blue  grass  would  grow 
npon  a  square  inch  of  ground  ;  but  by  sowing  in  this  space  timothy,  and 
also  by  multiplying  the  kind»,  the  whole  ground  wonld  be  filled  up,  and  five 
or  six  different  varieties  grown  upon  a  square  inch.  He  would  also  recom- 
mend to  sow  sueh  seeds  as  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time.  In  regard 
to  the  average  product  per  acre,  he  thought  it  was  greater  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  t^  state  of  land  for  tho  grass  seed,  he  tlioui;ht  it  would 
pay  extrcmel}'  well  to  obtain  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible,  and  cover  the  seed 
bat  lightly.  One-eighth  of  an  inch  was  a  sufficient  depth,  while  grass  seed 
would  fail  to  germinate  if  covered  to  a  depth  of  one  inch.  The  practice 
of  harrowing  in  grass  seed  he  considered  destructive  to  the  crop  but  if  it 
must  be  harrowed,  it  should  be  done  very  lightly.  If  possible,  grass  seed 
should  be  sown  just  before  a  rain,  and  leave  that  to  make  the  necessary 
covering.  Lime,  as  an  application  to  land,  would  be  improved  m  value  if 
slacked  in  water  considerably  salt.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gould  referred  to 
draining  and  irrigation,  as  the  best  and  most  practicable  means  for  the 
improvement  of  meadows,  and  referred  to  the  facts  that  6,000  feet  of  the 
water  of  the  Rhone,  which  was  carried  away  in  sewers,  contained  enough 
value  to  produce  an  ox  ;  and  that  by  this  moans  of  irrigation  the  meadows 
of  Edinboro'  had  been  made  to  produce  25  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Mr.  Peters  spoke  of  the  lands  of  Long  Island,  commonly  known  as  the 
**  barrens,"  and  thought  there  was  no  better  land  on  the  continent  than 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Hempstead.  He  thought  one  great  advantage  of 
that  locality,  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heavy  dews, 
as  in  most  seasons  of  the  year  the  dews  are  so  heavy  as  to  drop  from  the 
eaves  of  the  houses. 

Bx-President  MoOoun,  from  Queens  county,  was  ealled  upon  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  general  system  of  Ikrming  in  that  county.  He  stated  that 
they  first  plowed  np  a  pasture  or  grass  field  for  a  erop  of  com,  mannring 
it  before  H  was  pWwed,  with  a  good  coating  of  stable  manure.  It  was 
seldom  that  manure  was  applied  in  the  lulL  Oom  wonld  no  donbt  obtain 
a  fntsArsr  growth  thus  manured,  but  wonld  not  fill  ont  so  heavily.  Alter 
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Hm  ton  ie  harrMted  iStkt  had  Kes  until  fpring,  when  it  is  tgain  plowed 
Md  soved  with  osts;  flometSmes,  however,  potatoei  wefo  rabstitiited  for 
oeli  In  this  oese.  When  this  orop  u  tsken  off  in  the  fall  it  is  again  plowed 
for  wheat,  manure  being  applied  before  the  operation.  The  land  is  rolled 
both  beftre  and  alter  being  sowed.  Ortss  leed  is  sown  after  the  last  har- 
fswittg.  Right  quarts  of  timothy  seed  is  nsed  per  aore,  and  fields  remain 
in  grasa  for  a  number  of  years.  Bo  not  pasture  meadows  in  the  fidL 
Sometimes  a  top  dressing  of  guano,  of  150  lbs.  per  sere,  is  applied  with 
good  results.  The  soil  is  a  ssndj  loam.  He  thought  the  ayerage  of  hay 
to  be  two  Ions  per  sere. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Onondaga  oounty,  attributed  the  light  hay  orop  the  pre- 
sent season  to  the  early  frosts  and  the  general  severe  drouth  in  May. 

Mr.  Qeddes  said  that  more  was  produced  in  Onondaga  oounty  now  than 
ai  any  former  period,  and  the  firmers  were  emplojing  more  dull  in  the 
eultivation  of  their  farms.  He  stated  that  one-half  of  the  land  in  the 
eounty  never  had  an  appUeation  of  barn-yard  manure,  but  was  kept  up 
solely  by  plaster  and  elover  as  a  dressing.  Their  new  meadows  had  pro- 
dneed  well  while  the  elder  ones  had  not.  In  sowing  wheat  he  always  left 
the  ground  as  rough  as  poasiUe,  never  applying  a  roller.  Six  quarts  of 
grsss  seed,  timothy,  was  used  in  the  fell  with  wheat,  and  eight  of  clover  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  Lewis  county,  thought  the  best  time  to  cut  timothy  wfts 
when  it  was  in  the  second  blossom,  before  the  .seed  had  nutured.  Clover 
he  would  have  cured  in  the  cock,  and  cut  when  the  dew  wan  falling  at 
night,  at  a  period  before  the  blossoms  get  dry,  and  when  two«thirds  of  the 
flowers  are  ripe. 

Mr.  MarkH  thought  the  deterioration  of  our  meadows  was  caused  more 
by  late  mowing,  and  then  having  dry  hot  weather  in  the  fall,  before  the 
roots  have  time  to  get  strengthened.  If  possible  he  would  have  all  his  hay 
eat  and  harvest'^d  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  July.  Canada  thistles,  if 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  he  was  satisfied  would  die  out  in  five  years. 

Col.  Brewer,  of  Tompkins  county,  considered  75  lbs.  of  hay,  cut  green, 
worth  njore  than  100  lbs.  cut  when  ripe.  At  all  events,  grass  should  be 
cut  before  it  has  dropped  its  seed.  He  thought  a  ton  of  hay,  cut  when 
dead  ripe,  would  not  form  a  single  pound  of  new  flesh.  Clover  ho  had 
cured  well  by  putting  it  in  the  mow  with  layers  of  straw,  and  considered 
it  the  very  best  hay  for  horses,  sheep  and  niilch  cows.  He  had  grown 
wheat  on  the  same  land  seven  years  out  of  fourteen  ;  Tompkins  county  is 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  tide  water  ;  he  used  one  peck  of  clover  seed 
per  acre,  put  on  the  land  about  the  first  of  April ;  he  had  renovated  an  old 
meadow  by  early  cutting,  not  pasturing  it  in  the  fall. 

One  speaker  stated  that  he  had  proved  that  timothy,  if  out  below  tlie 
first  joint,  would  die  out. 

It  was  considered  that  clover  seed  would  do  well  if  sown  in  the  iall,  if 
the  winter  was  one  in  whioh  a  large  body  of  snow  laid  upon  the  ground, 
sad  AO  £rast  oeeurred. 
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Wbdnbsdat  Bybhing,  Oct*  M. 

At  the  foggaitiaii  of  Hon.  T.  0.  Petm,  of  DwifiD,  OoL  Ztdook  Pratt,  of 
Gre«n6  eonnt j,  wti  eall«d  to  the  ehtur.  Mr.  Peten  unoimced  tlie  tnljooi 
proposed  for  duensiion  m  "Munues,  and  tko  best  modes  of  af  pljiag  ftbem/' 
Md  renwrked  that  this  was  a  Tory  important  qnestioikt  fbr  many  famm 
had  learned  that  tihey  eoohl  not  grow  orope  without  mannres,  and  othen 
ware  futi  learning  thin  important  leason,  whereupon, 

Wm.  Plumbt  of  Onondaga,  spoke  of  his  system.  He  need  from  twenty 
to  twenty-fi?e  loads  to  the  aere.  Apply  it  generally  in  the  spring,  and 
plow  under  as  soon  as  praetioable.  Takes  long,  dripping  manure  from  die 
ham-yard,  spreads  it  on  the  land,  plows  under,  and  plants  oom— next  year 
.  barley ,  and  next  wheat.  Then  lays  down  to  clover.  The  President  inquired  if 
Mr.  P.  could  live  by  such  a  system  if  he  employed  a  man  to  do  the  work. 
To  which  he  replied  that  he  commenced  with  nothing,  had  paid  for  Lis  farm, 
and  had  a  little  money  left  to  expend  in  attending  the  State  fair. 

Mr.  Winegar,  of  Cayuga,  thought  manure  should  be  plowed  under,  as  a 
general  rule,  but  had  found  a  top  dressing  excellent  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Mosely,  of  Onondaga,  had  learned  much  about  manures  and  their 
management  from  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  and  had,  in  the  main,  adopted 
his  mode.  Stabled  his  stock,  and  made  the  most  of  the  manure.  Drew  it 
to  the  fields  in  the  winter  directly  from  the  stable,  and  threw  it  on  the 
snow.  In  this  way  did  not  have  to  draw  as  much  water  a.'^  though  it  had 
lain  soaking  until  spring — drawing  does  not  cut  up  the  land,  and  the  work 
is  done  at  a  lei.sure  time.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  ready,  plows  it  in 
lightly.  In  this  way  he  had  subdued  heavy  olay  knolls,  and  made  them  aa 
mellow  as  an  ash  heap. 

Mr.  Peters  said  he  differed  with  some  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
eadon  of  manure.  He  would  not  plow  in  manure  deep.  Bury  it  ten  inches 
or  so  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  would  have  diffieulty  in  finding  it.  The 
aeoond  time  of  plowing  he  would  plow  deep,  so  as  to  sandwich  the  manure 
between  the  two  plowings.  Nature  applied  her  manure  oathesnrfikoe,  and 
she  had  made  a  wise  provision  for  an  snnual  manuring.  His  experience  waa 
that  manure  placed  on  or  near  the  sur&ee,  produced  the  most  satisfactory 
lasttlts* 

Lewis  F.  Alien,  of  Black  Bock,  said  any  general  rule  for  ihe  applicatioii 
of  manure  will  prove  a  fallacy.  One  system  will  not  do  fbr  all  soils.  Clay 
soil  retains  manure  as  it  does  water,  and  it  remaina  dormant  unless  it  can 
come  near  the  surdkoe.  His  fhrm  waa  mostly  in  grass,  and  he  iq[ipUed 
manure  in  S^^mber  and  October,  on  the  surfkee.  Its  effset  on  the  grow* 
ing  grass  can  be  seen  for  half  a  mile.  If  manure  is  applied  in  the  spring 
it  is  lifted  up  by  the  growing  grass,  dogs  the  machine,  and  its  lull  benefit 
is  not  gained  until  the  following  year.  A  good  way  of  manuring  is  to  put 
sheep  on  the  grass  in  the  fall,  and  allow  them  to  eat  down  to  the  roota»  Had 
one  meadow,  giving  fine  crops,  that  had  never  been  plowed  sinoe  the  crea- 
tion, and  of  course  it  had  received  no  other  than  sarfhoe  manuring. 

Mr.  Lyons,  of  Lewis  county,  had  cultivated  what  was  called  a  hungry 
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BalvUflkdidBotdetoMpMt  tiie  fistl  jvar  hm  aofc  lofi»  i*  was  afwltMA 
aA«  A*  BtsI  plowing.  H«£i  not  WBm  in.  the  loMhingof  miimi.  . 
Mumre  milir  povrad  on  a  boml  of  ' ntad  woidd  IcMk  ihm^  pvra  waAor* 
ItdidM>ft,«ither,  WlimiB  fete  £01  pNtatag,  m  xMooaniiiiM  by  Mr. 

lb.  Wioegar,  in  reply  to  tbe  nsMilEi  of  Mr.  Potera*  tint  nutwre  bad 
placed  nmmro  on  tbo  sitrfiuse,  add  that  tialaro  M  no  plowing.  The  great* 
eit  difiealty  witli  him  was  to  got  tho  naaaro  aader.  Had  no  feard  of  get* 
tiBg  it  too  deep. 

A.  Goldsmith,  of  Orange  county,  said  inorganic  manures  may  be  spread 
on  the  surface  without  loss,  in  fact  they  would  be  likely  to  gain  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Collins,  of  Lewis  county,  had  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been  in  grass 
over  fifty  years.  It  now  produced  over  three  tons  to  the  acre.  Of  course 
it  was  never  manured,  except  on  the  surface.  The  e£fect  of  surface  manur- 
ing on  this  grass  could  be  neen  fur  five  years.  , 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Onondaga,  was  first  taught  that  manure  should  be  plowed 
in,  but  often  saw  no  good  effects  from  the  manure  he  used.  Now  he  com- 
posted in  the  yard,  and  drew  to  the  fields  in  ^^eptember  or  October,  and 
applied  on  the  surface.  Some  years  ago  he  had  resolved  never  to  plow 
under  manure  again,  but  laEt  spring  deviated  from  that  purpose,  and  well 
plowed  under  twenty  cords  per  acre,  and  planted  com ;  the  orop  ia  not 
■nch  better  than  where  no  manure  was  used .  Ho  would  netor  bury  auumro 
again,  as  he  invariably  got  the  best  results  from  mtuip  aiaanring. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  always  plowod  under  manure.  Was  so  par* 
tienlar  to  bave  it  oororod,  tbat  if  bo  drew  manure  to  his  fields  in  tbo  win* 
tar,  he  covered  tbe  piles  with  swamp  muok.  Qbtaiaod  afield  tbat  was  so 
poor  it  did  not  produce  six  bnahoU  of  oom  to  tbe  acre  tbo  year  beforot 
■oaanid  it  boary  witb  stable  dmmmvo,  ylowod  it  under  deep,  and  the  fini 
jnr  gol  oigbiy  batbolo  abeUod  oom  to  tbe  aoca  -  Tbo  soil  is  a  elay  loaBi« 
Mrtb  of  tbo  riUogo  o£  LyoiM» 

Mr.  Qoddoo,  ui  Oaoodoga,  sold  anob  exporivoito  at  tbat  stated  by  Mr. 
Sylfortor  wore  opt  to  lead  to  orm.  It  woo  oomplioatod.  Mr.  S.  bad 
plowed  Afmp^  brokeii  ap  tbo  oabooil,  irUob  poibopo  bad  not  boon  done 
bobxot  ^nd  tbia,  ia  additioii  to  tbo  noonxo,  garo  a  good  orop.  Ho  waa 
iadabtod  to  Mr.  Marks*  of  bio  ooanty,  wbo  taagbt  bia,  by  ozomplo,  to  pot 
■oma  on  tbo  tmxUmi  bat  Joba  Jobnatoa  was  tbo  llrat  man  who  bad  tbo 
bolidnm  to  iiaooBinead  ooob  a  oonrfo  in  print.  Tbo  objoet  to  bo  aoogbt  im 
laariag  n  to  aMko  tbo  graw  grow ;  tbio  fiUa  tbo  oartb  witb  roots,  wbiob 
nt  and  gvoatly  onriob  tbo  soiL  Mr*  0.  HMud  iMnaro  lo  pay  better  npoa 
grasa  and  wheat  than  upon  any  otber  orops.  Apply  naaiifo  upon  wheat,  as 
a  top  dressing,  in  the  fall  or  early  in  tbe  winter,  and  it  will  remMn  green 
at  a  meadow  through  the  winter ;  even  upon  knolls  whore  tbe  snow  was 
blown  off.     Had  cailed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Peters  to  this,  and  be 
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MqMroMiad  faais  t^l  it  would  not  stand  through,  hut  his  fears  were  grtoid** 
leM.  In  answer  to  the  inqairj  whether  drilling  had  been  the  oanae  of 
.  the  thrill  of  hit  wheat,  Mr.  6.  said  that  all  hia  wheat  was  drilled,  and  only 
a  pari  top  dreiied,  and  this  part  dtosred  the  Tigor,  thresh  the  winter,  of 
wyeh  he  spoke.  Mr.  0.  Im^pmd  ti  himtn  pnaeni,  whether  Aey  had 
ever  deriVed  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  plaster  before  the  elerer  eame  up. 
He  wished  thesa  to  giro  a  little  attentioii  to  this  svlgest,  as  his  ttperisnoe 
was  that  plaster  rsqaired  the  leaf  to  operate  upon. 

Mr«  Chester,  of  Ulster,  had  toad  aiaoare  applied  in  all  ways  beneficial ; 
the  qnestion,  and  a  TOty  important  one,  whieh  was  the  besi  way  to  apply 
it.  Mr.  0.  genstally  plowed  six  or  soren  tnehes  deep,  and  then  hanownd. 
Farm,  a  sandy  loam ;  bronght  mannra  firom  the  oity*  Alwi^s  need  eoo- 
poeted  manvre ;  had  tried  ooarse  mannre  and  fonnd  it  Ihr  less  profitable 
than  that  whioh  was  eompoeted.  A  little  eompost  in  tiieliill  wonld  pro- 
dneo  better  resnlts  than  a  large  dressing  plowed  or  dragged  in.  Last  year 
plowed,  in  mannre,  and  did  not  laeeiTe  fite  per  eent  of  the  benefit  he  wonld 
had  it  been  need  in  the  htU.  •  KoTer  lei  land  lie  in  grass  for  a  serlee  of 
years;  oevld  not  be  sntisfied  wiih  a  small  erep;  broke  it  np,  mannrsd,  and 
made  ii  prodnoe  abnndantly. 

L.  F.  Allen  said  grasing  land  in  Kentucky,  that  was  nofor  plowed,  was 
worth  from  1100  to  9170  per  acre,  and  wonld  keep  a  bnlloflk  to  the  aere. 
The  eaiile  were  fod  i^on  ii,  and  thai  was  all  the  msnnre  the  land  got. 
From  these  lands  same  the  fine  Blentneky  cattle  to  the  New  Tork  markoi. 
Some  time  sinoe  Mr.  A.  spent  a  day  at  Mr.  Patterson's  farm  in  Maryland. 
When  he  came  in  possession  of  it,  it  was  poor,  Vom  out  land,  not  worth 
five  dollars  an  acre.  Mr.  P.  bought  limestone  land,  made  lime,  and  scat- 
tered it  over  his  poor  soil,  until  it  loolced  as  though  it  had  been  visited  bj 
a  snow  storm.  No  manure  was  applied  but  lime  und  plaster,  and  now  this 
land  produced  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

A.  L.  Fish,  of  Herkimer,  owned  a  farm  800  feet  above  the  Mohawk,  on 
the  south  side.  When  he  came  in  possession  of  it,  it  was  very  poor,  could 
not  make  grass  grow.  The  hard  problem  with  him  waf<,  how  to  commence 
to  improve.  He  plowed,  planted  to  corn,  and  manured  in  the  hill  with 
artificial  manure.  Fed  the  com  and  stalks  to  cows,  carefully  saved  all  tho 
manure,  and  drew  it  out  in  the  winter.  Manure  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Manure  itself  will  not  grow  plants,  nor  will  poor  m\\ ;  but 
when  both  arc  well  mixed  together,  healthy  plants  and  a  pood  crop  may  he 
expected.  He  plowed  deep,  and  then  sowed  clover,  which  succeeded,  and 
the  difficulty  was  then  overcome.  Now  the  product  of  his  farm  was  four 
times  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  was 
all  the  farm  would  support ;  now,  he  kept  sixty,  and  ail  done  with  manure 
produced  upon  the  funok,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  gnano,  at  first,  to 
get  a  start. 

Mr.  Bartlott,  of  Datohess,  made  a  good  deal  of  manure  by  stabling  his 
cattle.  Would  recommend  to  farmers  a  course  whioh  he  had  pursued  with 
adyantsge.  WhercTcr  he  noticed  a  poor  knoll,  or  a  poor  spot  anywhere  on 
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Inff  Iknn,  as  tihown  by  the  crop,  he  ptit  Btake's  to  mark  it,  tnd  at  the  proper 
time  applied  manure  liberally  to  these  places,  just  as  he  would  notice  and 

nurse  a  weak  lamb  in  the  flock. 

A.  Goldsmith,  of  Orange,  said  all  farmers  know  that  land  can  be  kept  in 
grass  a  long  time  ;  but  the  great  majority,  he  thought,  considered  it  a  very 
unprofitable  practice.  Gentlemen  said  that  after  top-dressing  from  year 
to  year,  fine  grass  was  produced.  Then  he  advised  that  it  be  plowed  under, 
so  as  to  enrich  the  soil.  Was  astonished  to  hear  any  one  say  that  manure 
could  be  applied  to  wheat  and  grass  more  profitably  than  to  any  other  crops. 
Corn  would  grow  in  a  manure  heap,  and  no  crop  was  more  benefited  by 
manuring. 

James  Willis,  of  Queens,  said  his  method  of  manuring  corn  was  to  draw 
out  the  manure  in  the  fall,  and  plow  it  under  in  the  spring. 

Solon  Robinson  wished  those  present  who  were  giving  advice,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  most  diflicult  thing  was  to  commence  improving  poor  land. 
Afier  a  good  commencement,  progress  was  easy  enough.  He  had  some 
very  poor  land  ;  couldn't  afford  to  buy  guaoo,  or  other  manures,  to  enrich 
it;  had  no  stock,  and  what  could  he  do  1 

Mr.  Fish  recommended  the  planting  of  com,  and  the  use  of  ashes  and 
aightsoil  in  the  hill. 

Zadock  Pratt  said  in  the  Catskills  they  placed  the  tanbark,  and  the  fallen 
leaves  from  the  woods,  in  the  barnyard.  This  vsoon  made  manure,  and  was 
placed  upon  corn  land.  This  was  the  way  the  farmers  of  Oatskill  moun- 
tain region  commenced  to  enrich  their  land. 

Mr.  Peters  thought  he  might  aid  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  effors  to  make  the 
"desert  blossom  as  the  rose,'*  by  giving  a  brief  statement  of  a  case  of 
improvement  in  Qenesee  eoanty.  There  was  a  streak  of  poor  land  Ijiiig 
tmA  of  his  reeidenee,  so  very  poor  that  it  would  not  grow  grass.  A  num* 
her  of  years  since  a  Qennan  bought  three  acres  of  this  land.  He  sunk  an 
ekd  barrel,  and  into  ^  was  emptied  all  the  slops  from  the  house.  When  it 
Wame  ttrong  it  was  placed  over  a  small  pleee  of  land,  and  the  barrel  was 
refilled.  In  this  way  abont  a  quarter  of  an  aere  was  enriched  and  planted 
vitk  eabbage  plants,  and  thesn,  as  thojgrew,  were  refreshed  and  fed  by 
the  oenlflBts  of  the  Iwrrel.  The  result  was  a  Tory  great  erop  of  cabbage* 
TlMse  were  fed  to  a  pow,  all  the  stoek  the  owner  kept,  and  the  manure 
applied  to  tlie  soil.  The  next  year  wkore  than  half  an  acre  was  enriched. 
That  three  aeie  drm  had  grown  into  fifty  acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  was 
In  Genesee  eonnty. 

B.  OoBger,  President  of  the  State  Agrievltnnl  Sooiety,  said  lie 
legrtited  that  Ae  dtsenision  bad  not  been  a  little  more  pbilosopMeaL 
Aiiis  wM^ooM  good  in  all  that  bad  been  said,  but  there  were  principles 
well  seCfled  tn  agrieoltnral  pbiloiopby  wbieb  might  aceonnt  for  the  differ- 
Mt  ezperienees  of  ibe  speakers.  It  bad  been  settled  in  England,  that 
nitfegSBOWS  mannres  were  the  best  for  grasses,  and  pbosphatio  manures  for 
Itgimhwws  plnnts.  Fermenting  mannres  bad  been  talked  about.  Fer- 
■•■Isiittt  was  tbe  proeem  of  deeemposition ;  it  was  anotber  word  Ibr 
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diiilp»tio«>  Unless  smMtblnif  m  aoM  «0'aR«9(  il,  ilMU  imtn^ik^' 
BMumw-  Om  tlie  best  mode  of  «|^iil|uif  •  4nm  W  Im^  «m  raU.  Thi 
mairan  was  for  the  benefit  of  tlM  note,  ud  duivld  be  plflotd  wkere  ii  mm 
l»wS(iiA  Hbdx  resob.  lir.  C.  miA  hm  olitel  \m  rinig  ivm  Mi  to  tiOk 
bniBpelf,  but  to  Introdnoe  a  fimner  firan  Maitaflhwiitto,  tbft  Hoa.  Jom^ 
QiMAfB^,  Jc,  vbo  bad  bad  gieat  moeeii  in  aoUiiig,  and  oo«ld  in^rt  falMp 
Ua  inlofmation  on  tbat  svlqeot. 

Mr,  Qoin^  said  be  would  naba  bat  a  ainple  ftotemant  eC  bia  praotiaa* 
Owned  a  fiurm  tbat,  t^nly  yeara  ago,  prodoead  only  twaaty  tooa  of  bay ; 
now  it  g^v«  bim,  OTery  yeara  tbree  buadred.  Tbia  iBpforeiaent  wm 
elFeeted  by  tbe  introduetion  of  tbe  Bngliab  system  of  Bailing.  Tba  safiwg 
of  fwoing,  by  tbia  ayatem,  would  be  imsraasa.  On  one  buadred  aotea  be 
bad  not  an  interior  fonoe.  Fannen  do  not  appreoiato  tbe  Talue  eC  oow 
ipanure.  Moat  of  bia  information  waa  deriTod  firam  Mr«  Dana,  a  ebsmiat, 
and  autbor  of  tbe  Shtek  MamtuU.  He  waa  ebemiat  to  the  usiaafbnlima 
of  Lowellf  and  eow  manure  was  tba  only  tbing  known  tbat  would  scl  aslarvt 
HatU  Mr.  Dana,  by  studjiog  tbe  eompoaitioft  of  eow  manure,  difsofevad 
tbe  principle  in  tbe  manure  so  neoesaary  to  tbe  wsnnftotiirura^  and  Wfglk% 
tbem  bow  it  oould  be  obtoined  in  a  better  and  ebeaper  way.  A  e«w  will 
produce  about  8)  cords  of  solid  manure  in  a  year,  and  tbe  liquid  manmre 
is  equal  to  about  8  cords  of  tbe  solid.  If  dry  muck  was  used  ia  tbe  staMee, 
this  quantity  would  bo  increased  threefold,  making  it  about  20  cords  a 
year  to  cuch  cow.  Such  manure,  within  five  or  eight  miles  of  Boston,  was 
worth  from  S5  to  S-S  per  cord.  From  these  figuren,  he  had  come  to  the 
concluhiou  that  the  manure  of  a  cow  was  a.s  valuable  as  her  milk ;  but,  for 
fear  he  was  ovor-estimatirig  its  value,  he  Hubmitted  the  question  to  Mr. 
Dana,  who  had  given,  perhaps,  more  time  and  study  to  tins  subject  than 
any  other  man,  and  Mr.  D.  pronounced  his  estimate  correct.  On  this 
authority,  therefore,  he  would  state  that  the  manure  of  a  cow  was  as  valua- 
ble as  her  milk.  The  farmers  of  this  country  have  not  yet  learned  how 
much  can  be  done  on  a  little  land.  The  laws  of  France  divide  the  farms 
among  the  children,  and  it  is  estimated  that  (here  are  in  that  country 
250,000  farms,  less  than  five  acres  each.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
should  divide  their  farms  with  their  sons,  instead  of  sending;  them  West, 
and  grow  a  large  amount  of  produce  on  a  small  brea4tb  of  land,  and  great 
good  would  rMuU  to  both  old  and  young. 

Thursday  Evening,  Oct.  6/A. 

The  discussion  on  Thursday  evening  was  fully  as  interesting  as  that  of 
the  preceding,  and  every  seat  in  the  Society's  large  Lecture  Hall  wa.s  occu- 
pied. At  the  suggestion  of  lion.  T.  C.  Peters,  Dr.  Cri:?poll,  of  I'Uter 
county,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  discussion  on  Manures,  and  the  Best 
Modes  of  Applyivg  The?ii^  was  resumed,  though  Soiling,  as  on  tbe  pse* 
Tioos  evening,  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention. 

Mr.  Leland,  of  Saratoga,  wished,  as  much  had  been  said  about  spread- 
ing manure^  and  its  eTuporation,  to  know  tbe  e^[jperieu«d  of  farmers  in 
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•fMding  niMM*  k  fk»  iHatMi  wliti  entpmtlag  saMon  it  o?6r.  Mr. 
k  thought  in  4iM  «««htr  im  lU'&ll,  wmter  tad  ipriiig,  Ae  mMfo 
fHMd  MM  Drmn  tli«  9taaMfkm  llui  il  loii.  Tk&n  wis  »  gmt  4iiirt^ 
mot  im  Milt,  ipU^  Im  tekm  into  aoniidmtioB  in  applying  wmmvam, 
Whm  Mr.  L.  pi— ttr  Ai4  bo  gMdi 

Jvdge  Blodgett,  of  Ij6wm,  thought  tiM  Mii  iw|Hniiiit  <{aMtioii  Is  Ae 
trMlneat  of  Wad  had  boeii  orerlookedt — that  was  its  preparation  for 
iMtraro  and  for  a  erop.  It  shonld  be  well  broken  up,  made  deep  and  fria- 
ble, and  then  the  full  benefit  of  any  manure  applied  was  received.  The 
Judge  found  it  difficult  to  reinstate  a  good  pasture  after  the  land  had  been 
disturbed  and  robbed  of  its  virgin  fertility.  Avoided  disturbing  pasture 
as  much  as  possible,  but  when  it  became  necessary,  did  the  work  thorough  ; 
underdrained,  cultivated  and  enriched  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  a  good  pas- 
ture was  again  secured.  His  treatment  of  meadows  was  different — plowed 
deep,  and  incorporated  the  manure  with  the  soil,  as  far  down  as  pulverized. 
Sowed  but  little  grass  seed,  for  if  the  soil  was  natural  to  grass,  it  would 
soon  Ix'coine  as  thick  as  necessary  or  profitable.  After  a  meadow  was 
started  right — with  a  rich,  well-prepared  soil — top  dressing  might  answer, 
k«i  top  dressing  would  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  a  poor,  badly  prepared 
meadow.  Manure  is  of  much  more  benefit  on  good  land  than  poor.  Manure 
tkftt,  when  applied  to  a  meadow  giving  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  would 
iasffsise  it  to  three  tons,  would  lumllj  bo  poNsired  if  put  on  n  moodosr 
giving  one  ton  or  less  to  the  acre. 

Xi.  Allen  said  that  in  England  land  had  remained  in  pasture  erersiiiOO 
tko  conquest.  In  Mossoohnsetts  land  had  lain  in  pastare  for  more  than 
one  handred  and  fifty  jSMib  Tbo  SmUkem  Tier  is  the  finost  dairy  region 
m  tins  State,  and  tiuro  pMtom  are  nerer  disturbed,  but  remain  witlitMr 
mdle  kiioUe,  tmd  any  man  woold  bo  tboogfat  a  §9ol  wko  distnrbod  tfaete. 
Oa  tbo  saffiMO  tbort  k  a  tiiin  ooatiag  of  dooayod  loaToo  and  buds,  aftd 
teaatliea.  Just  tight  Ibt  Ao  toots  of  tlte  giasa,  bat  torn  this  wader,  aad  tko 
toil  that  eoiBiSs  in  ooaiaet  wilh  the  toots  io  aneongenlal. 

At  this  staged  the  meeting  Mr.  Peters  introdnood.HoB.  Jooiah<)inM|r« 
Jv.t  of  Mssisohiiiotts»  of  whom  maay  ptiosnt  wished  moffopartisalar  iifin<- 
■alisn  ia  fgnd  to  hii  sysftom  of  sdliag,  ol  wMoh  ho  gate  aoma  aeooidit 
•Athalast  BMOIiBg. 

Mr.  Qniaey  sold  that  had  he  hnowa  what  would  hato  UhXim  him,  ho 
hatdly  thonght  ho  wo«ld  hs;ro  f«ntoirod  into  the  fwom  last  ofonlag.  For, 
•ho  hai stalod  aboal  ton «Vloek  hal  night  that  the  maawro  of  aoow  wis 
wmrtli  as  nuoh  as  her  milk,  and  gave  his  reasons  IbrthiBhing  so,  thofgms 
oa  which  the  estimate  was  founded,  and  the  endorsement  of  the  celebratid 
chemist,  Dana.    That  morning,  about  10  o'clock,  on  taking  up  a  New 
York  paper,  he  was  surprised  to  read  a  paragraph  saying  *'  Mr.  Quincy 
Stated  at  the  meeting  of  farmers  last  evening,  that  cow  manure  was  as 
valoablc  as  milk."    This,  without  any  explanation,  he  feared  his  friends 
at  home  would  take  as  pretty  good  evidence  that  he  needed  looking  after. 
Mr.  Q.  said  he  would  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions  that  had  been  askfd 
him,  and  would  give  all  other  information  in  his  power. 
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wera  all  used.  Began  wUk  grMii  aad  Mtiwiad  ils  vie,  iidIhI  the 
In  of  J«lj.  Abovt  ihe  Stk  of  April  Mnrad  o«ii«  ter  iHiiheb  to  tko  mm, 
and  node  onother  tlie  SOth  of  Aj^tl»  aad  neHier  iKo  Ut  of  M07.  The 
oota  farnished  food  during  the  moBtki  of  July  and  Angvsl.  Alitor  thtf  loft 
of  May  pUnted  Sonftbern  00m  in  drillo,  and  tgaln  Um  lot  and  SOtk  of 
Jnne.  Thio  aapplied  food  after  tibo  oata  were  gono»  daring  tlie  mondba  of 
September  and  Ootobor.  Next  iowod  barley,  maldog  •oreiral  aowingp* 
about  ten  days  apart,  until  tbe  lit  of  August,  and  tbaft  gate  plenty  of  food 
nntil  tine  to  dig  the  roots,  when  the  tope  wore  fed.  Bngliah  wintert  thooght 
that  leven  oowi  eould  bo  kept  by  the  eoiling  system  for  one  by  the  old 
plan.  With  Mr.  Q.  an  aoto  would  keep  three  or  four  oowb,  the  difference 
depending  upon  the  manuring.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realise 
the  value  ascribed  to  manures  in  England.  Mr.  Meechi,  at  Tiptrec^  used 
all  Lis  niauurea  in  a  liquid  btate,  forced  through  iron  pipes  by  an  engine. 
The  crops  produced  by  this  system  seemed  incredibly  large.  At  the  WiU 
low  Bafik  Dairy y  manure  is  applied  liquid  by  carts  and  casks.  The  crop 
is  cut  green  for  soiling,  and  then  the  land  is  deluged  with  manure  water.  The 
result  is  four  or  five  crops  in  a  season,  seeming  almost  fabulous  in  amount. 
The  farmer  must  rely  on  home-made  manures,  and  the  making  manure 
must  be  a  main  feature  in  all  good  farming.  Our  artificial  manures  were 
greatly  adulterated.  Farmers  thought  that  7mlk  was  the  only  article  that 
could  not  be  adulterated.  Muck  was  of  great  value  in  saving  manure  and 
in  increasing  the  manure  heap.  By  composting  with  muck  the  amount  may 
be  trebled.  Mr.  Q.  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dana,  endorsing  the  statement 
he  had  made  the  preTioos  OToniog,  that  the  manure>of  a  cow  was  worth  as 
much  as  her  milk.  In  his  own  stables,  made  a  trench  4  inches  deep,  and 
18  wide,  water- tight,  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  and  over  the  barn  cellar. 
Filled  these  trenehes  with  muck,  to  save  the  liquid  manure.  In  England, 
aimilar  tronehei  were  sometimes  filled  with  water.  Into  these  all  the 
manore  was  swept,  when  it  was  allowed  to  run  tnlo  a  reserroir,  and  the 
trenehee  were  tgoin  Ailed. 

In  anawer  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  health  of  hb  atook,  Mr.  Q«  aM 
ho  had  noi  had  a  siek  animal  in  a  long  time.  They  appeamd  qoito  ooai* 
fortable.  Let  them  out  in  a  yard  fnr  an  hoar  or  so,  morning  and  aflbsr* 
noon,  bni  they  generally  appeared  glad  to  return  to  their  quarters.  The 
-oow  don't  need  mnoh  ezeroiso.  In  the  pasture,  when  food  is  plenty,  thoj 
oat  what  they  need,  and  then  lie  down  oarefuUy  and  oomforlably  and  ohow 
the  end.  Just  in  the  best  seaoon  paotnring  may  bo  as  well,  and  periH^ 
gvre  a  little  more  milk,  bnt  thii  only  Isats  for  a  fow  days— just  in  the  ilmk 
of  graos.  Mr.  Q.  was  mnoh  ni  foTor  of  soiling,  liked  it ;  made  it  easy  to 
keep  a  large  amoont  of  stookon  a  small  form— thua  ineressing  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  mimbor  of  forms  and  formers.  The  farmers  were  the 
eonseryative  element  in  .this  oountry.  When  we  read  of  the  Dead  Rabbits 
in  New  York,  and  the  riots  iu  Baltimore,  we  were  apt  to  have  some  mis- 
giyiugs  as  to  tko  stability  of  our  institutions,  forgetting  this  oonserratiTO 
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its  Ifcil  cf  MnliBeats.  80  ths  flrasts,  wMitlM  Wf«if  bsais  sad  eottntry— 
▼irtaous  Mid  patriotic  principles — strongly  implsntod  in  iMr  liteMts,  will 
■ediiy  IImss  dssliveliTS  slssMiitt,  Mid  pressm  tU  tlisi  Is  right  smd  tras 
is  our  inslitiilioiis.  Be  mm  msksd  the  elder  Adeais  when  he  trst  heesne 
eoHviMsd  that  the  ecienies  wmild  ssiver  ihehpeomMetioii  with  the  mother 
tomitf  -  if  it  was  at  the  first  evtbremk  at  Lexington  or  Boston — and  he 
replied  that  he  first  became  convinced  of  this  fact  when  he  taught  school  at 
Worcester  and  learned  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers.  In  answer  to  fur- 
ther inqniry,  Mr.  Q.  said,  in  a  well  arranged  stable  it  was  very  little  trouble 
to  take  care  of  stock  in  this  manner. 

Bartholomew  Gedney,  of  Westchester,  drew  out  mannre  in  the  spring, 
with  all  the  juices  ;  then  plowed  under,  for  corn.  Saves  all  the  liquid 
manure  from  the  cows.  It  runs  into  a  cistern  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
uid  is  pumped  up  with  a  chain  pump.    The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Erie,  had  practised  soiling  for  three  years.  One 
acre,  with  this  system,  is  equal  to  four  tilled  in  the  old  way.  The  extra 
manure  pays  for  all  extra  labor,  and  the  saving  in  fences  is  no  small  item. 
Adopting  this  system  would  double  the  proceeds  of  any  man's  farm.  Steam' 
img  food  he  had  also  found  of  great  advantage.  Straw,  cut,  steamed,  and 
aiuted  with  a  little  meal,  he  found  better  than  the  best  Timothy  hay.  One 
MA  esa  take  eareof  more  then  fifty  cows  ;  had  kept  that  number,  and  it  did 
oaaopy  all  a  man's  time.  Considered  that  steaming  and  soiling  wss  worth  not 
nore  to  him  this  year  than  $500.  Raised  a  good  many  earrots,  and  fed 
these  until  ahont  the  20tk  May,  or  natil  clover  wss  ready  to  ent.  Fed  with 
tkin  until  eom  was  large  enough  to  cut.  Com  oomea  the  nearest  to  fresh 
grass  in  the  manufactnre  of  bnttsf.  In  winter  M  roots  largely,  with 
about  three  bushels  of  ent  and  stesmed  straw  to  a  oow,  and  a  pint  of  meal 
to  eaeh  hnshel  of  straw.   Ths  roots  were  steaaed  with  the  straw* 

Ckorgs  Clarke,  of  Otsego,  was  wiUiag  to  lenm,  hnt  he  widied  to  learn 
from  those  who  knew  mors  than  himself  «f  Ihnning,  and  not  frem  those  who 
lire  in  eities,  end  ride  ont  in  their  earrisges,  two  or  three  tisMS  a  week,  to 
soo  what  Pairiek  is  doing,  snd  to  famish  the  money  for  him  to  work  with. 
Won  offsssd  to  diis  high  ihmung;  it  wonld  gfowsolaigeero|>s,andmake 
prodnea  so  plenty,  as  to  bring  down  piiees  aai  min  farmeis.  In  ihot, 
sbonld  all  go  into  this  system,  there  wouldn't  be  months  enough  in  the 
woald  to  eonsnme  the  prodnee.  Some  years  ago,  growing  hops  wss  Tory 
psgitable  in  Otsego  oounty.  Bather  small  erops  were  raised,  whieh  sold 
na  s  high  price,  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  msde  money.  But  others 
vent  into  raising  hops,  ezereised  a  good  deal  of  skill  at  the  business,  grew 
Urge  crops,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  hops  have  been  a  drug,  and  all 
have  lost  money.  So  it  would  be  with  grain,  cheese,  butter,  Ac,  if  we  all 
go  in  for  raibing  large  crops.  It  is  better  to  keep  on  m  the  old  way,  only 
inaproving  gradually,  as  fast  as  there  was  a  demand  for  more  produce. 
This  bpeech  caused  a  good  deal  of  merriment. 

Hr.  Darling,  of  Cinolnnati,  wished  to  endorse  what  had  been  said  about 
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to  om  ttelki,  wyok         irHiU  «it  19  Mt,  ittinJ» 

nixed  wiftk  MiL 

Hr.  Ckditoyt  of  WoitdMotor,  tteigbt  om  mto  oil  OM,  uioi  ift  M31ii^» 
vortk  M  moh  m  ten  Mtei  of  good  nhraA  peetwo. 

Geo.  Geddee»  el  OaoBdogft  oovniy,  iiM  bo  aaa  to  adopt  Ui  vode. 
Pon'tatlooli  M  mvoh  importUMO  to  noMve  M  Ao  Imen  of  the  Ticiulf 
of  iho  Hudion  river.  Yet  f^nUoired  a  aysleB  wU^  iaoroaiod  tko  prodao- 
tiveaen  of  tKe  soil,  and  tbat  waa  the  traa  nda  apo*  irUok  all  finen 
ahould  aet. 

Mr.  Ooldsmitb,  of  Orange  county,  said  it  vas  the  practice  of  man j  ht» 
mers  to  bow  corn  to  feed  when  pastures  grew  short,  which  practice  they 
found  profitable  ;  and  so  they  did  to  feed  meal  largely. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Tompkins,  wanted  to  know  if  farmers  could  aflFord  to 
haul  manure  half  a  mile,  when  they  can  buy  clover  seed  at  five  dollars  a 
bushel,  and  plaster  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  CioTcr  seed  was  the 
cheapest  manure  that  he  could  use. 

Mr.  Bay,  of  Genesee  county,  was  in  favor  of  manuring  with  clover, 
when  he  can  make  it  grow,  but  finds  great  difficulty  in  gett  ng  the  seed  to 
germinate,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  haul  manure,  no  matter  how  fart 
because  if  he  neglects  to  manure  his  land,  he  gets  no  profitable  returns. 

At  nine  o'elook,  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn^  but  was  voted  down, 
with  a  atrong  manifeatatian  to  hold  oiit  and  gather  all  the  inibnnalion  poa- 
aible. 

8olon  Bdhinson,  being  eaUed  Ibr,  iaid  that  he  had  no  desire  to  ooonpy  tiie 
tnna-  Ha  wanted  practical  farmera  not  to  be  afraid  to  epeak  ;  and  he  urged 
all  proaent,  who  felt  the  importance  of  theaa  Farmers'  Clulx  meetinga,  to 
orgattiaa  theaa  in  ibair  own  neighborboodai  and  try  to  learn  faota  frooa  oaali 
odiar'a  eKparianea,  andr  abofo  all,  to  try  to  learn  what  aia  &ota. 

Mr.  Ooddaa  aaid,  tbat  altboni^  bo  did  not  tUnk  the  Bbaa  of  fiyrman  of 
tiuB  State,  ware  pififarad  to  adapt  tba  ayitan  of  aoiliBg  Tooommendod  \^ 
the  Hon.  Joaiah  Qninoy,  Jr.,  yot  bo  moved  a  -fota  of  tbaiika  to  Mr.  Q.,  Aur 
hia  iiAeraBting  and  Tafaiabla  ramarka.  Tba  jrota  waa  vnanimoOBly  paaaad. 
•  Several  olbar  pareona  apoke,  and  at  ton  o'eloek  Iba  iMating  adyomad, 
araiy  one  i^parently  fully  pleaaad }  and  dina  ended  tbo-  diateaaiaaa. 
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DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

AccordiDg  to  the  programme  adopted  by  the  officers  of  thft  Society,  Um 
second  day  was  devoted,  mainly,  to  discussions,  and  at  ten  oVIock  a  goodly 
number  of  farmers  assembled  in  the  Agricaltnral  Hall.  Cbanoiallor  MoCoob 
took  the  chair,  and  made  some  appropriate  remarks* 

POTATOXS,  AND  TH£IE  CULTU&B« 

J.  Stanton  Ghmld  wished  information  on  a  tery  interesting  and  impoi^ 
taat  subject,  and  aa  there  was  at  least  one  gentleman  present  who,  from 
ki^  ezperienee,  had  itted  himself  to  impart  this  infoifmation,  he  called 
■pen  Hon,  A.  B.  DicikinaoA,  for  his  tiews  upon  Potatoes  and  thdr  culture* 

Mr.  DiokinBon  was  yery  ready  to  impart  any  information  he  possessed* 
Had  learned  enongh  from  Pr.  Fitch,  about  destro}'ing  the  wee?il,  to  pay 
his  whole  salary.  NoW,  he  asked  no  favor  of  the  weevil,  and  showed  no 
qnaTter.  In  answer  to  the  question  bow  be  conquered  the  midge,  Mr.  D. 
said,  by  late  fall  plowing,  and  sowing  spring  wheat.  (Rather  a  doubtful 
victory  this,  in  which  the  victor  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture 
of  winter  wheat!)  There  was  one  kind  of  soil,  where,  when  new,  the 
potato  would  not  rot — that  natural  to  the  red  raspberry.  Had  learned 
much  from  observation.  Nature  is  a  good  teacher,  and  it  is  well  to  observe 
the  wild  plants.  Mr.  D.'s  mode  of  culture  was  to  make  the  furrows  so  afl 
to  be  certain  to  draw  the  water,  but  to  draw  it  as  slow  as  possible.  Made 
the  rows  in  the  way  the  water  runs.  Plow  aud  subsoil  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Planted  in  double  rows,  one  set  in  a  place,  fourteen  inches  apart, 
and  cover  with  the  plow,  roll  and  drag.  Drag,  if  weedy,  even  after  the 
potatoes  are  up,  and  plow  between  the  rows.  If  grass  comes  up,  let  in  the 
abeep.  When  the  potatoes  begin  to  set,  run  the  subsoil  plow  between  the 
rows,  and  even  under  the  potatoes,  so  that  people  think  they  are  killed ; 
Iflit  it  don't  hurt  them.  The  largest  crop  he  had  grown,  was  425  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

In  answer  to  seveiml  questions  from  gentlemen  present,  Mr.  Dickinaon 
anSd  he  allowed  two  eyes  to  a  set,  and  they  were  planted  sig*i*g  in  roira, 
ftiHeim  inches  apart.  Before  planting,  the  sets  were  wet  with  tor*water, 
made  1^  dissolving  a  pint  of  tar  In  six  or  seven  pails  of  water,  and  ihey  are 
tliea  rolled  In  plaster.  The  heaviest  potato  is  best  to  withstand  the  rot, 
Imi  it  is  difficult  to  ftid  a  heavy  potato  fit  to  est.  Tested  their  weight  by 
lone.  The  best  soil  b  a  clay,  cool  and  moist,  bM  not  wet.  Presh  manture 
kfld  a  tsndeMV  in  fVil  vetatoes. 
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TBI  AaBIOULTURAL  OOLLMI  VAEII. 

Hen,  Mr.  Biekinaon,  while  entertoiniiig  a  great  respect  for  the  tmsiees 
of  the  Agrienltoral  College,  eritieiaed  seme  of  their  sayings  and  doioga. 
They  had  »  elod^emaher — en  implemeiit  that  ahould  hare  no  plaoe  on  a 
farm,  and  he  reoommended  the  trasteoa  to  bnry  it.*  The  gronsd  ahould 
he  plowed  ao  that  there  would  he  no  need  of  a.dod-emaher;  ahaved  up 
thin.  «nd  then  it  would  he  light  and  mellow,  and  a  foot  higher  than  where 
clods  were  tnmed  over.  Even  the  roller  was  a  dangerona  implement 
on  heavy  land.  The  death  of  forest  trees  on  the  farm,  was  attributed  by 
the  trustees  to  the  remoTal  of  the  underbrush,  which  they  stated  had  shaded 
the  land  and  preserved  the  moisture. 

T.  C.  Peters. — What  caused  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson. — They  had  lived  out  their  time,  exhausted  the  soil  of 
the  elements  n '  cessary  for  their  growth,  and,  in  the  order  of  nature,  must 
give  way  to  another  variety  of  timber. 

ABB  TBB  CBOPS  IN  NBW  TOBK  DBOBBASIBG  t 

P.  M.  Wctmore  wished  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  on  the  floor,  and  any 
others  who  eould  aatisfaetorily  answer  the  qneation,  whether  the  crope  in 
the  State  of  New  York  were  decreasing.  It  had  been  ao  atated,  publicly 
and  eonfldently,  and  he  had  aeen  no  facta  to  contradiet  the  atatement. 
Such  atatementa  were  injnrioua,  driving  pnrehaaera  of  land  from  this  to  the 
western  and  other  States,  and  leaaening  the  value  of  landa  here. 

A.  B.  Dickinaon. — ^There  ia  no  truth  in  the  atatement.  Fannera  nvw 
«  raiae  more  than  their  ikthera  did ;  live  better,  dreaa  better,  travel  more, 
live  in  better  houaea,  educate  their  children  better,  and  are,  in  every  way, 
more  prosperoua. 

P.  M .  Wctmore. — ^Mr.  Pell  aaya  our  crope  are  decreasing,  and  quotes 
the  State  census  as  authority.  How  are  we  to  meet  theae  figures?  The 
Agricultural  Society  should  take  paina  to  gather  foota  and  figures  on  thla 
point. 

Mr.  BtcUnaon.— Mr.  Pell  has  aaid  a  great  nmny  atrange  things.  Ho 
deliTored  an  address  before  the  American  Institute,  in  which  he  stated  he 

*  Clod  CruMker. — We  gir«  the  foIlowiDg  soeoant  of  a  west«rn  fanner,  as  to  tho  ralao  of 
the  oorrugated  field  toller,  aa  naed  on  wheat  fielda,  of  Ui«  kind  presented  to  the  Agriealtnral 
OoUege  farm : 

**The  oorrugated  field  roller  perfonnsMeh  inuIlifarioQB  datiea,  and  'meets  the  case ■ow«U«* 
where  all  other  remedies  have  wholly  or  partially  failed,  that  we  doubt  not  that  at  MOMfatafft 
day,  it  will  be  pronounced  one  of  the  b«it  agricultural  inrentions  of  the  age. 

"  It  cruehef  the  dotls,  pulveriie«  the  soil,  and  prewci  it  to  the  seed  in  tho  host  po=?ihle  man- 
ner: by  the  joints  in  the  frame,  it  adaptf  itself  to  the  undulations  of  the  sarfaoe,  and  gives  » 
anifiirm  presson;  It  eaa  be  leaded  witii  any  desired  weight,  without  presrare  on  the  neeka  «f 
the  team  ;  the  indentations,  or  small  furrows  made  in  the  soil,  furnish  an  oxcfllf  i.t  rlifTusire 
surface  drainage,  taking  off  the  surplus  water  in  winter,  in  minute  fltreains,  without  wash- 
ing the  Boil ;  and  lastly,  the  ridges,  at  short  interrals,  afford  protection  in  the  winter  nnd  natu- 
ral cultivation  in  the  sprinc.  It  may  be  used  with  eqnal  adrantage  on  drilled  and  broad-east 
seeding.  In  using  after  uie  drill,  a  ridge  of  the  roller  runs  upon  each  row  of  seed.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  two  experiments  in  this  country,  that  wheat  raay  be  made  to  yield  OTer 
one  hundred  bushels  per  aere.  It  is  not  cxpeoted  that  the  most  ef  the  fanners  will  attain  sim^ 
TCsnltst  but  (he  same  prinelplcs  ef  general  applieatkm,  as  indfeated  above,  with  proper  drala- 
agc,  deep  plowing,  and  the  use  of  lime  and  ?alt  on  the  seed,  may  eaFily  reiom  a  yield  of  forty 
or  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  fia^  is,  occaaioaally,  the  lesnit  now,  where  there  is  a  good  stand 
ia  Iht  qprlag.*' 

• 
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wm\d  p«i  lomeiliiiig  in  ibe  inter  giyan  aniBitls  to  drink  wMeli  would  mom 
ihmm  to  fttton  in  lix  wooka.  He  also  reeonmendod  digging  dnins  eigbt 
fieetdeep. 

Mr.  Geddei,  of  Onondaga,  in  the  pait  year  bad  traveled  orer  the  oonnty 
wbere  he  li?ed,  and  entered  almoat  oTeiy  man'i  house.   The.  wheat  erop 
last  Tear  averaged  thirtj-five  hnshels  to  the  aere,  and  yet  is  the  most 
vapiofitahle  and  the  most  nnoertain  erop  raised.   Com  is  mnch  more  eer- 
taio  and  more  profitable.  The  eenina  letnms  are  nnnltable ;  often  oare* 
lemly  taken*  and  the  estimates  gnesied  at  by  those  who  give  the  informa* 
ticMB.   Few  fSmaers  know  how  maeh  they  raise  on  an  acre ;  they  do  not 
9wmk  know  the  siie  of  their  fields— ^dl  is  gness  work.  The  oensns  is  made 
omoe  in  five  years.  The  last  oensns  was  taken  in  1856,  and  gave  the  report 
wt  the  nnfortanate  season  of  1964.   The  next  oensns  will  give  ns  the  Tory 
&wwable  year  of  1869;  but  this,  like  1864,  was  merely  accidental.  Mr. 
Q.  knew  Onondaga  when  bnt  little  of  its  soil  was  nnder  eultiTation,  with 
h&n  and  there  a  log  house.   Now  the  soil  was  nearly  all  under  good  cnlti- 
vaCSen,  well  fenced,  with  excellent  bama  fi>r  grain  and  stock,  and  good 
booses  for  the  fiurmer  and  his  family.    The  farmera  of  Onondaga  were 
independent,  living  in  good  houses,  educating  their  fiamilies,  and  posfeessed 
of  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

T.  C.  Peters  had  occasion  to  go  over  the  State  the  past  season.  The 
universal  answer  to  the  question,  was,  '*  We  are  improving  in  our  agri- 
culture. We  are  raising  more  food  than  ever  before."  These  men  that 
generalize  on  our  statistics  do  not  understand  the  changes  in  our  agricul- 
ture. Corn  has  quadrupled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  On  account  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  railroads,  the  West  can  send  wheat  te  our  leading  mar- 
keta  cheaper  than  we  can,  while  we  find  other  crops  more  remunerative. 

Mr.  Wetraore  was  a  very  small  farmer,  and  had  been  a  merchant  all  hig 
life.  It  is  the  duty  of  farmers  to  aid  their  profession.  Mr.  Pell  had  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  potato  crop  had  largely  decreased.  These 
statements  go  uncontradicted.  No  class  of  merchants,  or  mechanics, 
would  allow  such  statements,  injurious  to  their  profession,  to  go  forth 
uncontradicted,  even  for  &  month.  Mr.  W.  thought  the  cen^ius  shoold  be 
taken  every  year. 

The  discussions  were  further  continued,  and  the  testimony  of  farmers 
present  was,  that  our  farming  is  improving  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
meats  of  Mesaia.  Dickinson*  Geddes  and  Peters. 
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REPOBT  OF  CX>lfMITTEE  ON  FABMS, 

ENTEESD  FOK  PREMIUMS,  1859. 

AsKVAh  MsBTiira,  Ftbruaffi  I860. 

jParm«.^The  oommHtoe  tppMBtad  to  csuuiie  the  htm  of  Lewis  Sker^ 
rili,  of  Chreene  oonaty,  attended  to  the  dntj  assigned  tiwai.  Thej  were 
pleased  to  find  Mr«  8henfll*s  fkna  In  a  flne  eonditton  ae  to  its  aimge- 
mento,  crops,  sfcoek,  4e.  He  is  ptmning  a  judieiovs  eeone  in  drainage ; 
his  rotation  of  erope  appears  to  be  judioioua,  and  the  returns  fnm  Us 
fSmu,  which  will  be  foand  in  his  report  annexed,  satisfketorjr,  talcing  into 
consideration  the  season  and  state  of  the  markets.  In  TransaetioDS  fir 
1858,  page  170,  171,  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  buildings  on  this 
farm,  and  the  fences  and  gates.  Mr.  Sherrill's  return  last  year  was  set 
as  full  as  required  bj  our  regulations.  He  has  corrected  this  in  the 
annexed  report. 

In  the  examination  of  this  farm  we  find  manifest  improvements,  all  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sherrill,  showing  the  adyance  he  has  made  from 
its  first  occupancy,  many  years  since,  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  think  Mr.  Sherrill,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  management  and  improvements  on  this  farm,  jnatifies 
as  in  recommending  the  award  of  the  first  premium. 

WILLIAM  KELLY, 
B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cesisnsltsi. 


LEWIS  SHERRILL'S  GRAIN  VAllM  —  Gkxenyillk,  Grxeni  Co. 

The  fbllowf  ng  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  New  Tork  State 
Agrienltnral  Soeietyi  will  giTe  a  Ihir  statement  of  the  manner  fn  whieh  my 
fiurm  is  managed. 

1.  Farm  sitnate  in  the  town  of  GreenTille,  Greene  eonnty,  and  eontaias 
170  aeres. 

2.  The  soil»  day  loam,  intermixed  with  grarel ;  snbsoil,  elay ;  no  lisne- 
stone  rooks ;  some  granite  and  some  slate. 

8.  Land  improved  by  judieions  plowing,  manuring  and  seeding ;  keeping 
in  Tiew  a  good  rotation  crope. 

4.  Plow  frein  six  to  eight  inches  deep ;  deep  plowing  acts  as  a  regnlator 
of  the  soil* 
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Sw  Hftf •  not  iMide  •»p»ripiffrt>  to  taifc  tKe  ^ifmsM  ui  owp«« 
tad  ahaUinr  plvwisg. 

6.  I  h»Te*Boi  mad  die  tabioil  plov ;  bni  hvfe  tebed  with  «toaei  wluoh 
M  MTvnieat  «p<M|  (JU  fium,  tnd  ifaul  Ibe  raanlto  Tsiy  Mtisfiwtoiy. 

7.  TnM,  commoa  to  the  fium,  are  beeeh,  nu^le,  hemloek,  towm  Mbt  eliif 
4t.  PbntSt  the  woal  vild  miM,  nuipberry  «id  tlfnmktny, 

MANVmSS. 

8.  Usually  apply  about  40  loads  of  manure  per  acre ;  draw  out  the 
manure  from  the  stable  in  winter  and  spring,  to  the  field  where  corn  is  to 
be  planted,  and  the  remainder  is  composted  for  fall  uie ;  part  of  it  is  kept 
under  coyer ;  liaa  no  oellar  to  the  bam. 

MlAirS  VOR  KAKIKO  MANITKl. 

9*  The  hamyard  aod  a  muck  awamp.  We  manage  <mr  manure  aeeord> 
to  eirenmataneea ;  sometimes  draw  mnok  in  the  yard,  bnt  more  gene- 
rally draw  the  manure  to  the  Beld  to  be  eomposted.   Make  abont  300 
loads,  and  all  made  is  applied. 

10.  In  a  green  or  eompost  state— ike  green  mannre  is  preferred  for  eom, 
the  compost  for  grass  and  winter  grain.  On  this  farm,  this  eonrse  is  most 
pmfitikble. 

11.  HaTO  not  kept  as  ftill  aeeonnts,  perhaps,  as  wonld  be  desirable ;  I 
M  the  importance  of  giving  attention  to  it. 

12.  Lime  has  not  been  used  ;  plaster  is  used  profitably  on  corn  and 

newlj  seeded  land.  Guano,  salt  and  superphosphates,  have  been  used  only 
to  »  limited  extent,  and  have  not  any  facts  resulting  from  their  use,  which 
would  be  of  importance  to  others. 

TILLAGE  CROPS. 

18.  Usnally  till  about  fifty  aens:  16  to  eom  and  potatoes,  16  to  oats 
and  wheat,  then  rye,  and  seed  to  grass ;  amow^t  per  aere,nBnally,  eon,  40 
bosheU,  oat8  50,  wheal  20,  rye  15. 

14.  Use  five  qnatts  seed  for  oom ;  eats,  two  and  a  half  bushels ;  wheat, 
eae  ud  a  half,  rye,  one  and  a  quarter.  Plant  oom  from  15th  of  Hay  to 
lei  of  JTone.  Sow  oats  and  wheat  as  fady  in  April  as  the  gronnd  ean  be 
prepared ;  rye,  early  in  September. 

Wheat  has  been  injured  by  the  midge,  and  have  found  no  remedy  for  its 
ravrngea.  Have  never  made  any  experiment  to  asoertain  the  loss  to  the 
soil  fiom  the  enltnre  of  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

15.  In  eom,  green  manure,  plowed  under,  is  preferred,  as  before  stated ; 
aad  the  winter  grain  and  grass  eompost  in  the  fiUL 

16.  Com  oorered  deep,  other  grains  hanow  in. 

17.  Potatoes  hnve  been  diseased  to  some  extent,  but  no  remedy  for  the 
fieeass  has  been  found. 

OB4M  LANDS,  dso. 

18.  The  kind  of  seed  sown  is  clover  and  timdthy  ;  ten  quarts  per  acre, 
in  equal  quantities,  sown  in  the  spring.  The  natural  grasses  wliiob  oome 
in  spoatAQeously,  are  the  best  grasses  for  dairy  purposes. 
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^  19.  Mow  nroally  about  forty  aorei,  hftTe  ftn  ayerage  yield  of  two  ton» 
per  acre  ;  cut  the  gnu  when  in  bloom,  put  in  oock  until  fit  for  the  ttOV« 

20.  Meadows  are  prepared  by  eareful  plowing  and  seeding. 

21.  Irrigation  has  not  beett  prMtieed;  ftad,  22,  amok  land  has  not  beeft 
reclaimed  for  culture. 

28.  The  Canada  thistle,  one  of  th#  most  trovbleeome  pests,  has  ,  not 
been  entirely  aubdoed;  bat  a  vaiflur*  ia  eontinned,  hoping  for  a  final 
irionph. 

DOXIfTM  AKiXALS, 

•  24.  Eight  oxen,  11  oewi;  46  jwiag  eattle  mixtnre  of  Derooa  and 
Dnrhams.   Six  oxen  are  being  fbd  fbr  market.   Fiye  horses. 

25.  Have  not  made  experiments  to  test  the  oomparatiTO  merits  of  differ* 
«nt  breeds  of  eattle. 

26.  The  best  manner  of  wintering  eattle  depends  npon  Tarions  eironm- 
stanees.  Straw,  and  grain  are  often  cheaper  than  hay,  and  they  are  then 
used.  I  prefer  feeding  in  the  stable  as  a  general  thing,  rather  than  the 
yard.  Cattle  are  fitstened  with  stanehions ;  spring  water  is  at  hand  nnder 
the  sheds  in  the  yard,  at  all  seasons. 

27.  From  11  oows  we  made  1,100  lbs.  of  batter,  and  600  lbs.  of  eheese. 
The  oows  are  mostly  yoang;  the  older  ones  are  yearly  disposed  of.  The 
method  of  making  batter  is  not  different  from  that  practiced  in  the  beet 
dairy  districts. 

28  and  29 — relating  to  sheep.  As  sheep  are  not  kept  on  tlus  fimn,  to 
any  extent,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  statement  as  to  their  manage* 
ment  or  the  relative  Talne  of  different  breeds. 

80.  The  swine  kept  on  the  farm  are  the  common  swine  of  the  country, 
erossed,  doubtless,  with  improved  breeds.  Feed  on  com  in  winter,  milk 
and  ground  feed  in  summer.  Pigs,  at  six  months  old,  average  150  lbs. 
dressed ;  and  old  hogs,  400  lbs. 

81.  Have  not  made  experiments  as  to  the  relative  value  of  root  crops 
for  feeding,  as  compared  with  corn ;  but  am  highly  in  favor  of  ludian  corn 
for  feed. 

FRUIT. 

82  to  36,  The  qite«tions  as  to  fruit  will  be  answered  together.  Hare 
aT>out  200  apple  trees  in  bearing,  grafted  with  the  best  market  fruits — 
pippins,  greenings,  &c.;  plums,  cherries,  peaches  and  pears  ungrown  ;  and 
the  curculio.  with  the  black  knots  or  warts,  have  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the 
plum  ;  use  the  knife  freely  on  the  black  khots. 

My  fruit  trees  areearefally  pruned,  and  manured  with  muck  which  keeps 
them  hi  a  healthy  growing  oondi^on. 

VBNOIS,  BUILDINGS,  &0. 

37,  38  to  42.  Barn  three  stories  high,  capable  of  holding  seventy-fire 
tons  of  hay  ;  1000  to  1500  bushels  of  grain ;  stables  for  twenty-two  head 
of  cattle  besides  stalls  in  sheds  connected  with  the  barn  ;  a  straw  barn  is 
also  connected  by  a  platform  with  the  main  barn,  and  all  the  straw  is 
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d&p9dM  ttum  ih«  i^por  itoiy  m  it  oomss  from  Hm  thffMkiqg  BMhint  in 
IUb  stnw  bara.  Tho  Imih  i«  m  amngod  on  a  side  ldU>  tint  mtraMeMii 
be  bftd  wiik  touni  into  tlie  sMond  and  third  stMiot,  and  bas  bean  ao 
Hnaged  aa  to  rotpuio  aa  littlo  labor  as  praotioablo ;  oonneetod  witb  tbe 
bam  aro  tbe  oriba  for  oom,  witb  powor  to  ibaU  tbo  aamo,  all  nndor  tbo 
Maa  roof* 

Ftmcu. — About  2500  rods  of  stone  fonoe,  eost  about  $1.25  per  rod ; 

cloaring  off  the  land  and  at  the  same  time  Becuring  a  durable  and  valuable 
fence ;  gates  are  bung  upon  stone  posts,  and  are  little  liable  to  be  out  of 
order.  Tbe  grain  upon  the  farm  is  all  measured  when  thrashed,  and  a 
general  estimate  of  the  whole  income  and  value  of  the  year's  work  can  be 
aseertained.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  still  more  minute  account  of  all 
the  proceedings  on  the  farm  is  desirable,  and  would  prove  both  a  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit.  The  marketing  of  the  produce  from  the  farm  is  about 
10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  receipts,  &c.,  of  the  farm  for  the  jear,  $1,660;  expenditures,  $650. 


Amount  received  for  cattle  sold,   $675 

do               sheep  and  swine  sold,  •••••••••••  95 

do               bay  sold,    ••••••  •  850 

do               grain  and  other  produoo  •••••••  *  840 

do  .           batter  and  cbeesoi   '200 


$1,660 

!Br ought  up,   650 


$1,010 

Cost  of  building  tool  bonae,  ..•  $50 

Cost  of  manure pvrebaaed,. •••••••••••   40 

Paid  for  labor,                                                                .  800 

Board  of  laborers,  •   150 

Bbeksmitb's  bill   80 

Bepaira,  wagon,    20 

Coat  of  UDplementa  and  aeeda,  • .  •  •   56 


$050 


General  Farm  Accounts. 

Jan.,  1859. 

Talaeofborseaonband   $550 

cattle,   1,625 

sbeep  and  swine,   55 

bay   400 

grain  and  other  products,   450 

farm  implements,.   350 

wagons  and  harness,  •••••  •••   800 

*Coit  of  building  tool  house,  •   50 


*  Thw  iUM  dMS  B»l  inpnlj  Mang  to  thatt  ssoonfti^  Vnl  UloBp  to  Uio  capital  of  Xb» 
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GoBiof  m&nares  rnrrhnid,         . .    i      ,  $49 

AmoaBi  paid  for  Ubor,.«»«««*»  •••••••«•••••••••••  300 

Value  of  board  of  Ubonn,  •  ••••••  150 

Valua  of  own  time  and  board,.. .  .«•.•.••«••••«•••••.••••••  100 

Value  of  time  and  boocd oC  fiwiilj.  150 

Bbokamith's  biU,   80 

Bapftiif  of  wigou and  hfiNMM,. •  •••••••••  25 

Iinploiioiito  pwobsiodf •••••••••••••««••••••••••••••••••••  S5 

8oed  pvielMod,  •   85 


14,635 

January,  1860. 

Present  value  of  horses,   $550 

do          cattle,     1,455 

do         ,Bhecp  and  swine,   50 

do         bay,  ••••••••   450 

do          grain  and  other  produota,  •••••••••••••••••••  500 

do          farm  implements,.  350 

do           wagons,  harness,  &o.*  •••••••••••••••••••••  •  300 

Amount  received  for  aaie  of  cattle,  ••••••••••  675 

do                 do   sheep  and  lambs,.***.  •   95 

do             bajsold,   350 

do             gi'«in  snd  other  producta  aold,* ••*••   855 

do             batter  and  eheeio  sold,* ••••   200 


$5,330 
4,650 

$680 

Deduct  the  Mlding  tool  lioiiio  from  Dr.  end  adTinoo  to  Cr.,*  •  •  •  60 


Sbowiag  tbia  balanoe,  *   $780 

The  above  statement  was  verified  before  a  magistrate. 


filBAM  MILLS'  BAIBY  FARM— Mastiiibiuboh,  Lbwis  Go. 

Fir»t  Frmimm^  $50. 

Hkt  eomnuttee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  visited  tb^  dairy  farm  of  Mr. 
Mills,  August  ISth,  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  tlio  tamo.  Wo 
were  much  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  ifurm,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  managed.  Mr.  Mills  has  a  reason  for  all  that  he  does ; 
and  when  a  failure  occurs  in  any  department,  he  at  onoe  prepares  to  remedy 
the  defect.  His  principal  business  is  the  dairy;  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  is  occupied  with  grain  crops. 

His  dairy  house,  and  its  arrangements,  are  excellent ;  and  the  obaracter 
of  ms  batter  is  such  as  to  command  the  highest  price  in  market. 
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Bj  ft  careful  mud  tiioroiigli  weedbg  of  Ms  grsltt  erops,  bis  haA  il  k«^t 

very  clear  of  the  noxious  weeds  (charlock  and  the  like),  whioh  are  quite 
prcTalent  in  his  vicinity. 

Mr.  Mills'  statemeDt  is  so  full,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  propotinded— 
that  we  refer  to  his  report  for  a  full  understanding  of  his  method  in  mana- 
ging his  farm  and  dairy. 

Although  this  farm  and  its  dairy  are  not  perfect  in  every  detail,  yet  the 
committee  believe  that  Mr.  Mills  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  premium  offered 
bj  the  Soeietj,  and  reoommend  that  the  same  be  awarded  to  him. 

BENJ.  N.  HUNTINGTON, 
B£NJ.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Comptitte$* 

FARM  STATEMENT. 

1.  Farm  eonsists  of  285  acres ;  150  aores  improved  knd ;  75  sms  wood 
land ;  10  acres  road  and  waste  land. 

2.  Soil — part  of  my  turn  is  a  clay  loam,  witb  a  bard  clay  subsoiiU 
9md  part  ss&dy  loam,  with  a  grarelj  sabsoiL  On  a  part  of  my  farm  Ibare 
is  some  granite  roek  whieb  appears  above  tbe  snrfbse,  which  oanses  tiia 
vaate  had  spokan  oH  Tbere  is  also  a  qvany  of  fine  bine  Umestme,  ea 
about  one  aere  oC  land,  wbiob  is  valnable  for  building.  Soma  boaldeffs, 
also,  >ppaar  above  tbe  ground,  most  of  wbisb  are  removed  from  Ike  tilli^ 
ble  land  and  plaoed  into  Ibnees. 

8.  I  appnuve  of  a  tatatton  of  en^pa— generallj  sowing  peas,  or  a  mixture- 
of  peas  and  oats,  or  potatoes  on  green  sward ;  aaeond  crop  barley ;  gene* 
allj  seed  down  witb  barlej  or  oats,  bvt  prefer  winter  wbsat  to  seed  after* 
I  ^Te  formerly  raised  good  crops  of  winter  wheat,  bnt  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  midge.  Great  care  sbonld  be  taken  not  to 
plow  clayey  soil  when  too  wet,  as  it  will  cause  it  to  become  lumpy  and 
injures  the  crop  very  much.  Usually  plow  both  green  sward  and  mellow 
land  in  the  fall  and  plow  my  mellow  land  again  in  the  spring,  before  sow- 
ing, and  cultivate  thoroughlj.  Ctenerally  seed  down  after  the  second  or 
third  crop. 

4,  5.  Plow  from  seven  to  nine  inobes  deep;  do  not  practice  shallow 
plowing. 

6.  Have  never  used  a  subsoil  plow.  Have  made  surface  drains  witb 
good  effect ;  and  this  fidl  have  laid  1,000  tile  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
intend  to  lay  more. 

7.  Maple,  beeeb,  elm,  birch,  bendook  and  bass-wood,  was  the  principal 
timbsr,  tod  deer  weed  leaks  and  adder  taagna  veie  tba  priiieipal  plants 
indigenens  to  tba  aoa. 

8.  I  nsnsUy  appfy  about  twenty  loads  af  manure  to  tbe  aere,  in  itsgraei 
•lata,  spread  evenly  over  tbe  land,  before  plowing,  in  tbe  apiiag ;  do  noi 
allow  it  ta  lie  in  tbe  yard  through  tbe  snmmer;  think  it  losea  nearly  half 
ilB  value  by  so  doing.  I  tbink  a  oellar  for  manure,  in  wintsr,  would  be  an 
iayroTmsBBt,  to  keep  it  fram  freesing,  and  saving  of  Isbar  in  daawing  it 
evt. 

[ke.  Tbans.J  6 
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9*  H^Vd  nerer  mad*  %ny  oompMt  Butnur^ ;  IwTe.  aa.  nwelc  at  hand — 
luraaJly  make  fr^ni  lOlO  to  200  loada  of  mannre  aiiiuiaU/*  . 

10.  Sometimea  apply  hog  or  hone  manure  to  oom  in  the  hUl  $  bnt  gene- 
TaUj  plow  under  on  spring  crops. 

11.  Afl  I  have  no  mnek  nt  hand,  I  hardly  know,  1|0W  I  eonld  profitably 
increase  my  supply  of  mannre. 

12.  HaTe  naed  lime,  aown  mi.com»  with  good  effeet ;  nae  .pkster  freely ; 
sow  100  lbs.  per  aore»  on  my  meadows,  annually,  and  ocoastonally  apply 
some  on  my  pastures  witli  good  success  ;  think  it  will  pay  to  use  it  on  grain 
crops  generally,  especially  on  a  sandy  soil.  I  am  in  the  hubit  of  using 
plaster  and  unloached  ashes,  mixed  in  cijuul  quantities,  on  corn,  applying 
one  bushel  to  tlie  acre,  after  the  two  &rst  hoeings.  Have  ncTcr  used  guano, 
salt,  or  supcrprospliatc  of  lime. 

13.  This  year  tilled  twenty-five  acres  ;  sowed  thirteen  to  barley,  one 
and  a  half  of  peas,  six  to  oats,  two  and  a  half  of  oats  and  peas  mixed, 
three-fourths  acres  of  potatoes,  half  acre  of  wheat,  half  an  acre  of  corn, 
planted  oom  on  green  sward ;  plowed  in  the  fall  eight  inches  deep ;  applied 
in  the  spring  a  coat  of  manure  spread  evenly  over  the  surCaoe,  well  cultt- 
mted  with  a  two  horse  oullivator,  followed  by  a  fine  harrow,  then  fur** 
rowed  out  and  hog  mannre  applied  in  the  hill,  and  then  covered  two  inohea 
deep  with  a  hoe,  and  theU'  oom  dro]^ed  and  ooTered ;  bills  three  feet  apart 
eaeh  way ;  allow  four  or  five  stalks  to  the  hill ;  plant  from  the  12th  lo  the 
15th  of  May ;  use  a  oDltivafcor  between  the  rows,  .bnt  never  a  plow ;  boo 
three  iimes,  but  not  bill  np  mneb ;  keep  free  from  weeds ;  nsnally  out  when 
mostly  glaied,  and  set  around  a  bill,  and  allow  to  eure  well  in  the  field, 
and  then  draw  to  the  bhm  and  husk. 

Had  a  great  growth  of  oorn  ;  but  having  been  out  down  twiee  in  the 
spring,  by  the  fireat,  it  was  kept  baek  so  that  the  early  frost  in  September 
cnt  it  when  just  fit  to  boil,  so  that  but  a  very  small  portion  was  sound. 

Wheat — The  wheat  sown  was  on  ground  planted  to  corn  and  killed  by 
the  frost.  Sowed  Scotch  wlicat  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre;  on  the  lath  of  June  cultivated  and  harrowed  ;  and,  like  the  corn,  it 
was  in  a  soft  state  when  the  frost  came  in  September,  which  lessened  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity,  more  than  ouc-hulf.  Yield,  eight  bushels 
on  the  half  acre. 

Barley — Thirteen  acres  sown — four  of  which  were  sown  after  peas — two 
sown  without  mannre,  and  the  two  entered  for  premium  was  manured  with, 
eow  manure- in  its  green  state,  about  twenty  loads  per  aere.  Ko  manure 
on  ^e  ^rerrious  erop  on  the  fear  aerea.  One  acre  after  oom, 'no  mM?«i« 
re-applied.  To  previous  erop,  about  twenty  loads  per  aere;  two  aoren 
alter  peas  and  oats ;  no  manure  on  present  erop.  Preyious  erop  manured 
abeittt  twenty  loads  per  aore;  three  aeres,  after  winter  wheat,  manured 
inHHk  sow  stable  manure,  twenty  loada  per  aera*  Previeua  erep  no  manure 
applied ;  three  aoree  after  barley ;  no  manure  on  present  erop.  Previova 
flwp  manured  with  green  oow  stable  vanum,  twenty  loads  per  nore. 

Bushels  sowed  per  aore. — Sowed  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  two  rowed». 
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per  »cr© ;  sowed  from  the  8th  to  12th  May  ;  cut  from  8th  to  12th  August, 
with  a  scythe,  and  raked  with  a  horse  rake. 

The  barley  was  mostly  drawn  from  the  winrow,  letting  it  cure  on  the 
ground.  A  part,  however,  was  put  up  in  cocks  and  allowed  to  stand  a  day 
or  two. 

Two  acres  entered  for  premium  yielded  122  bushels,  or  61  bushels  to  the 
acre  hy  artnal  weight. 

Thirteen  acres  yioldcd  660  bushels,  or  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  432  bushels 
was  weighed  and  sold  at  six  shillings  per  bushel.  The  balance  was  mea- 
sured with  a  sealed  half-bushel,  and  I  have  it  on  hand. 

Petu. — One  and  a  half  acres  sown. 

Sawed  2.^  busheU  white  Canada  peas  per  acre,  on  the  12th  of  May,  on 
green  sward  without  manure  ;  ground  plowed  in  the  fall  eight  inches  deep, 
enltivnted  nnd  harrowed  well ;  harvested  on  the  15th  of  Auguei  by  rolling 
m  hnnehes  with  a  soy  the.  Thrashed  in  November  with  horses  on  the  bam 
floor,  and  yielded  thirty-seven  hashels ;  or  tweaty-fenr  bushels  per  aore. 

Oait  and  peaf. ^Sowed  ^  bnshels  per  sere  (ndxod  half  and  half,)  on 
green  sward  without  manure,  on  the  12th  of  May,  well  oultivaCed  and  har* 
rowed.  Harvested  about  the  15th  of  August ;  out  with  a  scythe  and  cured 
01  the  ground.  This  crop  was  injured  very  much  by  the  wire  worm  eating 
out  the  oats.  Tielded  78  bushels;  or  thirty«one  and  one-fifth  bnshels  per 
sere. 

PotatotM. — ^Planted,  the  15th  of  May,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  Irish 

eups,  on  green  sward  without  manure.  Rows  both  ways  three  feet  apart. 
Potatoes  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  two  pieces  put  in  a  hill,  planted 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Hoed  twice  and  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

Used  cultivator  first  time,  and  la.st  time  a  plow.  Soil,  a  clay  loam. 
Yield,  150  bushels  on  threc-fuurths  of  an  acre.  Think  the  potato  disease 
is  caused  by  runt  striking  the  tops  (the  same  as  grain  crops,)  when  the 
potato  is  in  its  growinL'  state,  oansinj:  the  tops  to  decay,  and  hence  the 
potatoes  cease  to  grow,  and  thus  being  retarded  in  their  growth  they  become 
diseased.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  plant  on  dry  ground,  as  the 
tubers  arc  much  more  liable  to  rot  in  wet  land  before  harvesting.  Have 
'  not  been  able  to  disoover  any  remedy  only  to  plant  on  dry  soil  without 
manure . 

Oats. — Sowed  about  two  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre  on  six  acres  of 
sndy  loam  without  manure,  exoopi  about  one  acre,  on  which  I  put  about 
a  dosen  loads  of  horse  minure  after  potatoes.  This  acre  yielded  about 
double  any  other  acre  of  the  Md.  whieh  has  never  been  manured  at  least 
tor  fifteen  years.  This  field,  laying  about  one  mile  from  the  bam,  think  it 
loo  Ihr  to  haul  manure  with  profit,  hence  use  it  mostly  for  pasture. 

This  was  the  third  crop  of  oats  in  sueoession,  whidi  is  a  course  I  do  not 
rwosnnend  to  practioe,  but  the  soil  being  better  adapted  to  oats  than  any 
other  crop  thai  I  raise  is  the  only  reason  I  have  to  give.  Yield,  260  bush* 
or  fiMrty^tiifeo  a»d  one-third  bushels  per  acre.  This  field  is  now 
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seeded  Iritli  iiaiotlijr  aad  elorer,  one  peek  of  tniocliy  uid  tlitoo  pouadB  of 
oloTer  per  acre,  which  is  the  amount  I  usually  sow. ' 

GBA88  LANDS,  &C. 

18.  I  prefisr  to  sow  timothy  in  the  fall  and  clover  in  the  spring,  But  as  I 
cannot  now  raise  winter  wheat  to  advantage  I  have  to  seed  after  spring 
crops.  Think  that  timothy,  red  and  white  clover  are  the  beat  grasses  for 
dairying  purposes.  PUbter  has  a  toinloiiey  to  bring  in  white  cloTer  which 
I  consider  quito  equal  to  any  for  making  luilk. 

19.  Commenced  haying  this  year  10th  July,  finished  30th.  Mowed 
forty  acres.  Usually  cut  two  tons  per  acre  on  an  average,  but  this  year 
our  hay  crop  in  this  vicinity  was  short,  owing  to  the  ground  being  bare  in 
the  winter  and  much  exposed  to  frost,  and  we  also  had  Imte  frusts  in  the 
spring.  Yield,  this  jeftr,  one  and  one*balf  tons  per  nere.  I  prefer  to  out 
grass  in  the  seoond  blow. 

Use  Buekeye  mnebine,  cut  in  the  forenoon  and  ooek  up  in  the  afUmooiu 
Open  next  dny  and  lianl  to  tJio  bam.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  baying,  out  and 
baul  tbe  same  day*  Rake  witb  a  revolTing  rake«  Use  n  borse  piteblbrk 
fbr  pitdbing  bay  and  grain ;  tbink  my  fork  and  fixtures  pay  for  tbemselTea 
every  year.   Cut  and  baul  my  hay  witb  one  span  of  borses. 

20.  My  mowing  land  is  all  suitable  to  plow  as  I  bave  remoTod  all  tha 
stone  and  made  tbem  in  fenoes.  Can  mow  every  foot  witb  maobine  exoept 
oomers  of  fenees* 

21.  Have  never  praetloed  irrigating  land  to  any  extent ;  tlunk  it  m^ght 
be  practiced  to  advantage  on  some  soils. 

22.  Have  reclaimed  some  peat  lands  by  open  drains,  with  good  succe&s, 
in  pastures. 

23.  I  have  succeeded,  thus  fur,  in  keeping  the  farm  free  from  white 
daisies  and  charlock,  although  niunv  farms  in  the  vicinity  are  covered  with 
thorn.  I  practice  weeding  the  grain  crops  every  year,  so  as  to  keep  them 
clean.  Have  some  Canada  thistles,  but  manage  to  keep  them  down  pretty 
muob,  by  mowing.  Some  few  tory  burrs,  but  practice  pulling  them  every 
year,  and,  in  this  way,  manage  to  keep  my  farm  tolerably  olear  of  thosa 
noxious  weeds. 

24.  I  have  on  the  farm  twenty-fivo  cows,  fonr  years  old,  and  over ;  two,  ' 
three  years  old ;  four  heifers  two  years  old.  In  all,  thirty-one ;  equal  to  twen- 
iy-nine  eows.  Five  beifers  and  one  bull,  that  will  bo  two  years  old  in  tbe 
spring;  six,  one  year  old  hi  tbe  spring;  one,  tbroe  years  old,  tbat  baa 
never  given  milk.  Breed— Native,  erossed  witb  Ihirbam  and  Devon. 
Have  tbree  borses.  Farm  work  mostly  done  witb  one  team ;  keep  one  I6r 
single  boree. 

25.  Have  never  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  value  of  difeent 
breeds  of  stoek  for  partieular  purposes. 

26.  I  oonsider  the  ebeapest  and  best  mode  of  winteriiig  stoek,  to  giTa 
tbem  warm  stables,  and  plenty  of  good  bay.  Feed  my  bariey  and  oat 
straw  in  eold  weather,  but  feed  some  bay  every  day.   Keep  my  stock  in 
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the  bam  most  of  the  time  in  stormy  and  in  very  cold  weather.  Think  it  a 
^reat  saving  of  fodder  to  do  so.    All  the  feeding  done  in  the  bam. 

Think  it  requires  nearly  two  tons  of  hay,  with  some  coarse  fodder,  to 
winter  an  old  cow  ;  young  cattle  less.  When  you  have  a  plenty  of  straw, 
less  hay  will  suffice.  Usually  feed  some  grain  in  the  spring,  after  the  oows 
*'e<»e  in,"  to  keep  them  in  good  heart"  nntil  they  go  out  to  ^ass,  but 
nerer  after.  Have  spring  water  running  in  mj  horse-bam,  lor  horses, 
bfonght,  by  hydraulie  ram,  from  a  spring  twenty  rods  cH^tant,  and  over- 
eomes  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet,  with  only  two  and  a  half  feet  ftdl  from 
ipriiig  to  ram.  Honse  and  dairy-honse  anpplted  by  the  same  machine. 
Spring  walled  np  with  stone,  laid  in  cement  and  plastered.  Dimensions, 
twdve  by  sixteen  by  three  feet.  The  height  makes  the  fall  to  ram.  This 
machine  has  been  in  operation  some  twelve  years,  and  answers  a  good  pur- 
pose. Think  it  condnoWe  to  the  health  of  my  family  to  have  good,  pure 
nmning  water ;  and  also  veiy  oonvenient  for  dairying  purposes,  to  have  a 
plenty  of  the  same.  I  have  a  small  creek,  with  a  good  gravelly  bottom, 
nnniiig  near  my  bam,  to  which  my  stock  have  free  access  both  summer 
and  winter. 

27.  Have  made  1,817  pounds  of  butter,  and  8,226^  pouuds  cheese  this 
season,  which  is  short  of  common  years,  as  the  open  winter  had  some  effect 
on  pastures,  as  well  as  on  meadows. 

28  and  29.  Do  not  keep  sheep.  Salt  kept  in  a  trough,  under  cover,  in 
the  yard,  to  which  the  cattle  have  free  access  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
except  in  the  coldef't  weather  in  winter. 

30.  Usually  keep  four  hogs  and  four  pigs ;  sell  the  rest  of  my  pigs 
▼hen  six  weeks  old.  Breed — cross  between  the  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire. 
Usually  kill  at  eighteen  months.  Feed,  in  winter,  slops  from  the  honse, 
and  peas  ;  in  summer,  slops  from  the  dairy,  and,  two  months  before  killing, 
fsed  oats  and  peas  ground,  mixed  with  milk  and  whey.  Four,  killed  this 
jear,  weighed  as  follows:  488,  844,  845,  808 ;  total,  1,485  pounds ;  ava- 
il^, 860.  pounds. 

81.  Have  never  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  reUtive  value  of 
potatoes,  turnips  or  other  roots,  in  feeding  animals.  Usmdly  feed 'barley, 
or  oats  and  peas  mixed,  and  sometimes  mix  with  this,  bran  or  shorts. 

FRUIT. 

32.  I  have  about  thirty  bearing  apple  trees  ;  mostly  grafted,  with  Pound 
Sweets,  Golden  Sweets,  Seek-no-further,  Gilliflower,  Spitzenberg,  Ehode 
Island  Greening,  Swaar,  Early  Harvest,  Liscoln,  and  several  otlier  varie- 
ties with  whose  names  I  am  not  limiliar.  Usually  raise  enough  for  family 
nrn.  This  year  had  sixty  bushels ;  half  grafts. 

88.  Fruit  Trfet.— Bed  oherry.  Bed  plum,  Blue  plum,  Peaoh  plum, 
gnfted  into  Bed  plum  stocks.  Fruit  trees  do  not  flourish  with  us  first 
mts;  our  winters  are  a  little  too  severe. 

'84.  The  eaterpillars  have  troubled  us  eonuderable,  but  we  kill  them,  when 
you^g,  by  wetting  them  in  their  nests  with  lye  (not  too  strong),  applied 
wi^abioom. 
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85.  Keep  my  fruit  trees  well  trimmed,  and  lometiines  wmIi  tbe  trunki 

with  lye,  and  occMionally  spread  a  cout  of  maaure  under  them  to  keep 

them  thriving  and  fruitful. 

30.  Have  made  some  other  improvements,  one  of  which  I  consider  a 
decided  one.  I  have  paved  my  barn  yard  nearly  all  over  with  co})l)le 
stone,  which  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  stock,  but  facili- 
tates greatly  the  hauling  of  manure  ;  for  this  frequently  done  in  the  spring, 
when  the  yard  would  be  soft,  and  thus  greatly  retard  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  instead  of  the  cattle  having  to  wallow  through  the  mud  knee 
deep,  spring  and  fall,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  them  do,  mj^yard  ia  alwajfs 
free  from  that  difficulty. 

FENCES,  BriLMKGS,  &C, 

S7.  My  dwelling  house  is  built  of  wood,  one  and  a  half  stories  high; 
upright  part,  40  bj  26 ;  wing,  24  by  50,  painted  white  ;  applied  two  coats 
the  present  season  on  bouse  and  door  yard  fenoe.  Barn,  80  by  65  feet; 
main  part,  50  by  85,  with  lean-to  extending  aronnd  the  barn,  fifteen  feet 
wide ;  main  posts,  twenty-two  feet;  lean-to  posts,  twelve  and  a  half  feet; 
lean-to  mostly  used  for  stabling,  exoept  a  place  for  a  graaarj;  and  the  ene 
next  the  xoad  used  for  a  horse  bam  and  a  stable.  Barn  floor,  fovrteen^eet 
wide,  nms  erosswise  of  the  bam,  stxtyftve  feet  long ;  stanehions  opposits 
bam  floor  hang  Uke  gates  to  admit  of  a  passage  through  the  bam  while 
hauling  hay  and  grain,  and  this  serres  to  make  it  eool  when  performing 
this  work.  This  barn  is  estimated  to  hold  as  mnoh  as  flve  40  by  80  fMt 
bams.  Stable  holds  forty-six  head  of  eattle  besides  horses.  Find  it  con- 
venient in  feeding  the  stock,  as  they  are  in  one  contimions  row  around  ihe 
barn  floor  and  the  sasi  bay ;  have  an  opening  in  the  mow  over  the  oows  in 
the  east  lean-to,  to  throw  down  the  fodder  either  from  the  loan-to  or  from 
the  bay  ;  also  handy  feeding  from  the  barn  floor.  I  think  I  can  tend 
forty-six  head  in  thi.s  bam  as  easily  as  thirty  head  when  scattered  in  small 
barnf*.  Bays  on  each  side  of  the  floor  are  1)5  by  18  feet.  This  barn  was 
built  in  the  fall  of  1843,  in  ten  weeks,  (taking  the  tinibrr  and  ^juite  a  por- 
tion of  the  lumber  from  the  stump,)  to  take  tho  place  of  five  other  barns 
that  were  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground,  in  August  of  that 
year.  All  of  said  barns  were  filled  with  hay  and  grain;  loss  estimated  at 
$2,(300.  There  are  no  sills  under  the  new  barn  except  under  the  barn 
floor.  The  posts  stand  on  large  square  stones,  holes  dug  under  them  three 
feet  deep  and  filled  with  cobble  stone  ;  the  sleepers  nnder  the  stable  are  of 
white  cedar,  and  underpinned  with  stono  abutments.  This  barn  has  kept 
its  original  shape  for  sixteen  years,  and  I  consider  this  plan  an  improve- 
ment on  the  more  common  practice  of  using  sills  and  framing  the  sleepers 
into  them,  as  they  frequently  have  to  be  renewed  in  a  few  years.  The 
cost  of  the  bam  was  $600,  and  the  plan  was  laid  out  by  myself. 

Dairy  house  stands  distant  from  the  house  about  eight  rods ;  dimensions, 
64  by  24  feet,  and  I  have  eonstraoted  and  joined  to  this,  the  past  season, 
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a  milking  }»am,  50  by  26  feet,  nineteen  feet  posts,  at  an  expense  of  $225  ; 
two  rows  of  stanchions  runninp:  lengthwise  of  the  barn ;  cows  stand  with 
thtir  heads  out  towards  the  outside,  where  I  have  windows  twenty  inches 
wide  uu  loth  sides  of  the  barn,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  barn,  to 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  warm  weather.  The  windows  are 
hang  on  binges  so  they  can  be  opened  at  pleasure  ;  step  from  the  barn  into 
tibe  milk  room,  (i.  e.,)  the  room  in  which  the  milk  is  atrained,  and  the 
cheese  is  made.  Think  that  one  fourth  of  tho  labor  is  saved  in  milking 
in  this  way,  over  the  more  common  practioe  of  milking  in  the  yard,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  oomforl  and  oonTenionee  between  milking  in  a  warm,  oom- 
litftablo  harn,  or  onl  in  the  storm. 

This  bani  is  boarded  up  and  down,  and  battened,  and  I  intend  to  paint  it 
in  the  spring,  aa  well  as  Uie  cheese  house*  The  loft  in  this  barn  will  (a 
part)  be  oeoupied  for  a  ahop  for  the  farm,  and  the  balanee  to  store  hay  and 
oom  fodder  for  feeding  the  cows  apring  and  iGall,  and  I  alao  find  the  lower 
'  part  Tsry  cMiFenieit  for  atortng  carriages  and  farm  utenails  in  winter. 

Com  house,  24  by  18  feet ;  ice  house,  12  by  12  feet,  holds  suficient  ios  for 
futtily  nset'and  alao  to  cool  the  milk  in  the  hottest  weather.  Hcg  honse. 
Wilt  of  stone,  80  by  80  feet,  stands  sixteen  feet  from  the  daiiy  honse,  and 
hive  condnctora  to  carry  the  milk  and  the  whey  to  the  hog  pen. 

88.  I  have  about  fifty  rods  of  whole  wall  on  the  farm  for  fence,  and  100 
rods  of  half  wall,  built  at  an  expense  of  10s.  for  the  former  per  rod,  and 
8a.  for  the  latter  ;  The  balance  of  my  fence  is  built  of  cedar,  and  black  ash 
railf!,  with  cedar  stakes  and  caps,  at  an  expense  of  about  75c.  per  rod.  I 
lave  a  plenty  of  this  timber  on  the  farm  to  keep  it  well  fenced  for  time  to 
come.  I  prefer  to  have  my  fields  small,  8ay  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  and 
lome  smaller,  so  that  when  I  wish  to  plow  a  field  it  will  be  disconnected 
from  other  parts  of  the  farm  occupied  for  other  purposes.  Have  never 
eODstracted  any  wire  fence. 

89.  Do  not  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  the  products  of  the  ferm  by 
weight,  except  what  I  market. 

40.  Keep  farm  accounts,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  can  tell  what 
has  been  the  profit  or  loss  of  ferm,  but  do  not  keep  an  exaet  aoeonnt  with 
each  field  aepsimtely. 

41.  Hare  a  market  at  home  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  (L  e.,)  haTS 
yvehasers  to  buy  our  produce  generally,  without  aending  it  away. 

(We  do  not  deem  it  important  to  give  the  detailed  expenaea  of  the  farm 
nd  dairy,  hut  only  the  feotinga  of  ihe  debit  and  eredit  aide. 

Dr. 

Vilae  of  stock,  implements,  seeds,  labor,  A^c,  for  the  year,.      $8,707  10 

Cr. 

Value  of  atock,  implements,  &c.,  at  close  of  year, 

products  of  the  farm  on  hand  and  sold,   $3,645  03 

Products  of  the  dairy,  cheese,  . «  706  04 
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Pi<odii«U  of  tiM  dtizy,  butter, 


mi  05 
180  &0 


14,832  62 


Leaving  to  eredit  of  farm,.  •« 


$1,125  43 


REMABKS. 


I  liave  aimed  to  be  explicit  in  answering  all  tlie  questions  propounded, 
and  jon  will  readily  obserTe  tbat  tbe  expense  of  building  tbe  bam  is  not 
an  annual  expenditure,  but  is  a  permanent  fixture  on  tbe  fiurm,  as  also  lay* 
ing  tile  and  painting  tbe  bouse,  &e.,  &e.,  but  I  eousider  tbem  all  good  in* 
Testments.  Tbe  dilFerenoe  observable  in  tbe  prioe  of  bay  between  tbe  debit 
and  oredit  side,  is  tbe  actual  differenco  in  tbe  markot  in  tbe  two  years.  My 
farming  uteurils  are  kept  boused  botb  summer  and  winter,  and  I  beliere  in 
baving  a  place  for  OTerything  and  everytbing  in  its  place. 

All  of  wbiob  is  respectfully  submitted. 


SvAm  ov  Ksw  ToftK,  Xetmt  county,  $$: 

Hiram  Mills,  of  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  tbo  foregoing 
statements  by  bim  subscribed  are  true  according  to  tbe  best  of  bis  know- 
ledge and  belief. 


James  ZoUer's  farm  of  Oswcgatchie,  devoted  to  tbe  dairy  (butter), 
comprising  250  acres,  was  visited  by  Benj.  N.  Huntington  aud  B.  P. 
Jolmson,  two  of  tbe  committee  appointed  to  examine  tbe  same,  on  tbe  ITtli 
September. 

The  farm  is  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  tbere  is  not  sucli 
attention  given  to  its  general  arrangement,  fences,  buildings,  &c.,  as  to 
require  particular  notice.  Mr.  Zoller  has  erected  bim  a  new  bouse,  wbioh 
is  convenient;  is  also  adding  to  bis  bams,  and  wben  bis  arrangements  sbnU 
bays  been  completed,  tbe  farm  itself  will  be  in  a  better  condition,  doubtless, 
Uian  at  present,  and  better  prepared  for  competition  for  tbe  premiums  of 
tbe  Society. 

Tbe  dairy  is  tbe  main  business  of  Mr.  Zoller,  and  be  bas  in  bis  dairy, 
dniing  tbe  summer  months,  pursued  a  different  ooorse  from  most  dairymen, 

and  which  seems  to  be  successful. 

Early  in  the  spring  and  late  iu  the  fall  he  sets  his  milk,  and  churns  the 
cream  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  summer,  he  strains  one  day's  milk  into  six  churns,  and  churns 
the  next  morning  by  horse  power,  the  milk  being  sour,  but  not  loppcred. 


HIRAM  MILLS. 


Z.  Knox,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 


JAMES  ZOLLSR'S  DAIRY  FARM. 


FARM  REPORT. 
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Ht  Amnm  tk«  aitlk  in  pnfiBrMce  to  the  crean,  because  it  is  less  labor 
(this  was  very  apparent  to  m,  and  probably  one  hand*!  labor  is  MTod  in 
Ua  dairj) ;  and,  also,  b$cmm  he  9kmim  nure  huHtr  frmn  the  Mffi«  fuan^ 
tUff  of  milk,  Tbe  milk  ii  left  to  wnv,  booawe  tike  b«tter  ia  more  readily 
fMdioad  thaa  fran  fireib  nflk. 

The  Viilter  ii  Ireed  ficom  th«  nQk  awl  wliey,  by  waahiog  in  cold  bard 
vater  I  Mid  when  tbe  milk  k  waiiied  oii,  Ike  bolter  is  pni  in  a  bntter 
vwker  Mid  loUed  witk  a  keavy  naootk  rdler,  using  no  water.  Tbu  ren- 
din  Iko  batter  free  from  all  milk  or  wbey.  He  usee  water  in  freeiqgfroni 
■ilk,  beeawse,  from  bit  eiqperieiiee,  it  is  tbe  better  mode. 

Salts  witb  groand  took  salt,  soiled  to  tbe  taste.  We  examined  Mr. 
ZoUer's  batter,  wbiob  be  had  made  dnring  tbe  season,  which  was  kept  in 
Us  cellar  on  a  stone  bottom,  the  cellar  well  yentilated  ;  found  it  in  good 
eondition  and  of  fair  quality,  though,  not  in  our  judgment,  of  the  very 
highest  grade.  It  had  been  examined,  however,  by  the  leading  butter 
buyer  in  that  region,  and  who  is  an  excellent  judge,  who  had  offered  for 
the  whole  dairy,  aa  we  were  informed,  the  highest  market  price  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Zollcr's  cows  arc  what  are  called  native,  crossed  with  Durhanis. 

We  desired  Mr.  ZoUer  to  make  an  experiment  as  to  the  two  modes  of 
making  butter,  so  as  to  famish  us  the  result.  He  has  done  this,  and  the 
result  is  as  follows  : 

Sept.  10.  Took  208  quarts  of  milk  and  strained  into  pans — set  till  the 
cream  had  tbofonghly  risen — skimmed  and  churned  cold — produced  17^ 
ttk  tf  butter^  ready  for  packing. 

Sept.  11.  Took  208  quarts  of  milk,  strained  into  tbe  cbums,  stood  till 
■Mr,  but  aal  loppered,  ebnrned  and  treated  in  same  manner ;  gave  19j^  hut" 
Uf  ready  for  paeking ;  being  a  gain  of  ten  per  oeni  orer  ebnming  tbe 
cnam* 

Tbis,  Mr.  Zoller  belieres,  is  about  tbe  fair  differenoe  between  tbe  two 
Mikods;  and  if  uniformly  tbis  result  is  seeured,  it  eertainly  is  an 
iapottaiil  adTantage. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  experiment  that  10  62*77  quarts  of  milk  produced 
a  pound  of  butter,  wkieb  is  a  mucb  less  quantity  of  milk  than  tbe  average 
ntorus  of  our  dairies.  Mr.  Zoller  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  tbb  is  about  tbe 
aierage  amount  of  milk  required  under  bis  system,  under  ordinary  cireum- 
■laiices ;  but  a  trial,  during  the  entire  season,  would  probably  alter  tbis 
arerage. 

We  think  there  is  enough  furnished  by  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Zoller's, 
which  ha??  been  continued  for  some  time  past,  to  lead  others  carefully  to 
test  this  practice.  If  10  -per  ceuf  can  be  secured  over  the  ordinary  method 
of  churning  the  crca;i),  and  if  an  equally  good  quality  of  butter  can  be 
^ie,  it  will  need  little  urging  to  induce  our  dairy  men  to  give  attention 
to  it. 

It  i«?  to  be  regretted  that  ^Ir.  Zoller  has  not  given  us  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  bis  farm  and  dairy,  as  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
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Sooletj.  ^he  amoimt  4»l  Imtter  6t«b,  for  Ae  whoU  mmob,  ii  not  fur* 
niahed  uf. 

Mr.  ZoUer  does  not  keep  any  turn  Meonnii,  and  tnyi  lie  oennot,  them* 
fore,  give  the  receipto  and  ezpenditms    hu  ttrm. 

How  mnoli  better  would  it  beye  been  bad  he  adopted  a  system  of  daily 
accounts,  in  wbiob  all  his  receipts  and  expenditnres  would  have  appeared  ; 
and  then  instead  of  reporting,  as  he  does,  "the  result  of  the  year's  opera- 
tion is  highly  satisfactory,^'  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  show,  in  what 
direction  of  labors  it  had  been  made  ^^o  ;  and  doubtless  he  would  have 
seen,  in  nomc  portion  of  his  labors,  where  the  result  was  a  loss  instead  of 
gain — and  which  knowing,  another  year  would  have  corrected  it,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  have  added,  still  more  highly  satisfactory  than  last  year. 

We  were  <iratified  in  our  visit  to  the  farms  in  St.  Lawrence.  The  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  farms  which  we  visited,  was  very  gratifying  to  us.  Mr. 
Solomon  Walrath's  premium  farm  was  examined  ;  Mr.  W.  kindly  affording 
08  tbe  comforts  of  his  snug  home  for  one  night.  We  were  mUiafied  that  he 
is  continuing  the  good  work  begun  on  bis  small  farm ;  end  we  were  satiefied 
that  bis  labors  were  well  and  advantageouKly  directed;  and  that  be  wma 
jnatly  entitled  to  tbe  awards  which  had  been  given  him. 

We  recommend  an  award  to  Mr.  ZoUer,  of  three  Tolnmes  of  Tfanane* 
tione  of  tbe  Society. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

BSNJ.  N.  HUNTINGTON,  . 

Comnilriee. 


THE  DAIRY— CHEESE  AND  BUTTER 


A.  L.  FUBH-^CSDAEYILtB,  HtBKIMSB  OoiTNTr. 

CHEESK  STATEMENT. 

With  a  vidw  of  testing  the  effeofe  of  acid  upon  iweet  milk,  to  Moody 
pttMitj  in  okooM,  eavsod  bj  swoUing  (or  puffing),  ono  gallon  €i  sour  whey 
WM  added  to  saffioient  nnnot  Hqnor  to  onrd  the  milk  for  one  hundred 
ponnds  of  okeeee,  the  mOk  being  warned,  as  naval,  to  nmety  degreea  heat 
(Fahrenheit),  by  waim  water  faaalng  around  the  Tat  oonlaining  the  milk. 
lUanet  enou^  to  ewd  the  milk  firmly  in  forty  minutes,  was  mixed  witfi 
tie  gallon  of  whey  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  milk,  and  left  to  stand 
viKitarbed  one  hour  j  it  Is  then  snbdiTided  by  passing  a  gang  of  knives, 
fftj-aiz  in  number,  set  one-quarter  of  an  inoh  apart,  through  the  mass  in 
Nveral  direetions,  to  out  it  into  square  lumps  one-qtiarter  of  an  ineh  square, 
evenly  and  at  the  same  time,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  divide  into  particles 
of  an  eTen  size  and  age,  so  that  heat  will  have  an  even  oiTcct  in  cooking,  or 
Maiding.  No  more  cutting  or  breaking  is  needed  ;  a  gentle  motion,  by 
stirring  the  mass,  is  required  to  prevent  sticking  together,  or  reunion  of 
particles.  Heat  is  raised  slowly,  to  keep  even  pace  with  effect  of  ren- 
net ;  usually  about  one  hour  in  raising  it  to  100  degrees,  which  is  the 
maximum.  Heat  is  held  at  full  lUO  degrees  till  curd  appears  sufficiently 
shninken  and  cooked,  which  varies  from  one  to  two  hours,  sweet  milk 
requiring  more  heat  than  when  acid  is  applied  with  rennet.  When  curd  is 
so  cooked  as  to  spring  apart  elastic,  on  being  pressed  together  with  the 
Uadi,  and  squeaks  we^U  on  being  pressed  by  the  front  teeth,  it  is  judged  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  drain  off  the  whey,  and  salt.  The  whey  is  then  drained 
and  eurd  pressed  by  the  bands,  to  rid  the  whey  as  much  as  possible, 
ssd  one  pound  of  Liverpool  ground  salt  added  to  forty  pounds  of  eurd,  and 
to  press  warm,  so  thai  the  whey  will  press  out  more  thoroughly  thsa 
if  sDowed  to  stand  and  get  sold  and  stubborn.  Pressed  with  two  tons* 
vdi^t;  turned,  in  nz  hours,  into  eleaa  eloib,  and  pressed  tweWe  hours, 
ssd  tsken  from  hoop ;  left  to  stand  sereral  hours,  to  dry  the  rind  to  reeeive 
t  emt  of  hot  oil  of  whey  butter ;  turned  daily,  and  oiled  and  nibbed,  to 
kmp  rind  from  eraeking,  mid  smooth.  Temperature  of .  curing  room  kept 
tSBSt  eioeed  seventy  degrees  (Fahrenheit),  by  ice  in  an  adjacent  room,  cool 
rirfrom  which  passes  into  cheese  room  through  a  door  in  a  dividing  par- 
tition, when  required.  When  the  temperature  of  weather  is  cool,  milk  is 
wimed  more  to  set,  than  in  warm  weather,  because  it  will  cool  more  in 
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working  before  lealding,  end  it  is  neoewary  to  presenre  a  lieat  while  work- 
ing not  below  eighty-fonr  degreee,  to  keep  the  rennet  aetiye.  The  rieher 
the  milk  the  more  scalding  is  required,  and  more  salt,  as  a  rich  curd  will 
reject  salt,  when  a  poor  curd  will  absorb  and  retain  it ;  rich  curd  has  a  ten- 
dency to  more  rapid  fermentation  than  poor  curd»  and  requires  more  salt 
to  check  it  than  poor  curd. 

Calves'  Rennet. — Only  are  used,  after  being  kept  dry  one  year ;  then 
soaked  in  lialf  gallon  soft  water  each,  and  rubbed  often  in  course  of  twelve 
hours,  then  changed  to  same  quantity  of  new  water,  and  treated  as  before  ; 
then  taken  out,  and  both  liquors  put  together  and  made  as  salt  as  can  be, 
and  strained  and  skimmed,  and  put  into  a  jar  for  use ;  then,  by  stirring 
before  using  each  time,  a  uniform  strength  may  be  relied  upon  daily,  of 
Bweet  sharp  rennet,  and,  if  heat  is  properly  applied,  there  will  be  no  troable 
of  cloth  sticking  to  cheese  when  pressed,  if  all  are  kept  sweet.  Bnt  if 
rennet  is  allowed  to  sour  in  caring,  or  sours  in  soaking,  or  gets  weakened 
any  way,  by  being  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  &c.,  there  maj  be  troubles 
of  Tarioos  kinds,  without  remedy.  A  Ut|le  ooloriug  is  added  at  a  season 
when  needed,  by  rubbing  a  eloth,  or  small  hag  oontaiuinga  lump  of  amsitto, 
in  the  liquor  oontaiiiung  the  rennet,  so  that  it  is  ineorporated  with  the  sulk. 
When  the  milk  is  rieh  enough  to  make  eurd  a  or  earn  color,  and  dieeee  a 
butter  color,  no  annatto  is  used.  It  is  found  by  adding  sour  whey  with 
rennet  to  set  eurd,  that  it  foeilitates  the  effect  of  reuMt,  and  prmmtB 
cheese  puffing,  without  reducing  the  weight  of  cheese  from  a  given  amount 
of  milk,  as  when  allowed  to  become  aeidulated  from  other  causes.  It  is 
also  found  that  cheese  will  retain  more  weight  when  cured  in  a  room  not 
exceeding  seventy  degrees  heat,  than  when  allowed  to  run  higher. 

A.  L.  FISH. 


EJ.ISHA  PECK. 

Fabics,  Sept.  80/A,  1859. 

Oentlemen— -I  would  say  to  you,  the  two  cheeses  brought  here  for  exhi- 
bition were  made  the  last  days  of  June.  My  process  in  making  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  After  my  milk  is  all  ready  in  a  large  cheese  tab,  I  put  in  the 
rennet  and  stir  it  thoroughly  with  the  hand.  I  let  it  stand  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  and  ewt  it  with  a  long,  thin  bladed  knife.  I  let  H 
stand  about  one  hour,  and  I  dip  it  into  a  strainer,  ^^g  orer  a  sink, 
and  cut  it  a  few  times  |  I  leave  it  till  memhig.  I  take  lAie  same  course 
with  the  morning's  milk  as  mentioned  abore.  In  the  morning,  both 
enrds  very  ftie  for  ssalding ;  I  put  in  the  morning^  curd  first  to  seuld ; 
after  that  is  well  warmed  up,  I  put  in  my  erenbg's  eurd  into  a  whsj heated 
a  little  over  Uood  beat ;  when  I  think  it  sufieiently  scalded,  I  dip  it  o«t 
Into  a  strainer  laid  over  the  sink,  end  let  it  drain  quite  dry.  I  take 
a  common  sised  t«acnp  even  full  of  fine  solar  salt,  and  put  one  teacup  full 
to  every  twenty  pounds  of  curd ;  after  mixing  the  salt  well  with  cord,  I 
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pot  to  pi0M,  mi  let  it  itaad  iWMty-four  bom*  I  ka^  MvmityHHx  oowt ; 
iiik»£roB  250  olieesM  to  260  ia  the  Uti  mmw. 

ELISHA  PECK. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE. 

BY  A.  B.  MACK,  OP  WESTPORT,  ESSKX  CO. 

The  cheese  exhibited  WM  made  the  15th  d«j  of  Jane  last,  and  weighs 
BOW  116  pounds. 

The  following  anawen  to  queatioiks  pot  bj  tl»  Sooiefcy  will  abow  the 
Bethod  of  making : 

1.  I  warm  only  a  part  of  tho  milk,  and  mis  it  wiUi  tlie  feat  till  I  bring 
it  np  to  eightyfive  degraoi. 

2.  I  add  ^  rennet  at  eigkty-ilTa  degraea,  kmnraia  tiiat  ia  tbe  beat  eon* 
^ilion,  in  my  of  Imon. 

8.  I  vary  the  heat  at  setting  8ome»  heating  a  little  moie  In  oool  weatbirt 
Itmnae  it  eooia  off  filter. 

4  I  nae  oalvea'  rennets,  piepared  aa  Ibllows ;  Salted  fery  mmoh  whtft 
likM  from  the  eaU;  with  the  e«rd»  if  any,  and  dried  en  platea.  I  put  font 
if  thflse  to.lbar  galknia  ef  water,  aeme  aage,  and  anffieient  aalt  to  keep  it 
■week,  say  one  quart.  After  fire  or  six  days  atraiB  off  and  keep  in  »  eeol 
|kee;  vae  one  pint  off  this  liqvid  to  lOOpeonda  enrd ;  more,  if  neeessaiy. 

5.  I  ent  tke  enrd  eaeh  way  with  a  long  wooden  knife,  and  then  break  it 
las  with  tbo  hands ;  let  the  eurd  kettle,  and  dip  off  most  of  the  whey. 

6.  No  rale  obseryed. 

7.  No  particular  rule,  only  when  it  is  settled  enough. 

8.  I  apply  heat  by  heating  vrhcy  in  a  long  tin  pail,  set  in  boiling  water 
until  it  comes  up  to  100  degrees ;  about  one  hour  in  doing  it. 

9.  Answered  in  number  three. 

10.  By  the  heat,  the  time,  and  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  the  curd. 

11.  I  dip  out  all  the  whey,  and  some  curd  with  it,  into  a  basket,  coyered 
with  a  strainer  set  in  a  sink,  from  which  the  whey  is  carried  by  a  spoot 
into  the  hog  pen ;  atlr  tbo  enrd  all  tegether»  let  it  eool  some  before  pntting 
is  the  salt. 

12.  I  use  Ashton  salt,  two  and  a  half  ponnda  to  100  pownda  card  ;  mix 
AoroBgUy  with  the  bands  till  oool. 

13.  Pnt  to  press  aa  soon  as  eool  enoogh;  if  too  warm  tboeboeoe  Is  mora 
Bnly  to  be  atrong. 

U.  I  naa  two  presses ;  one  tbe  self  pressoro,  the  other  tbo  old  fiMbioaed 
Wisv  pnsa ;  nanally  divide  tbe  enrd,  as  small  chaoses  enre  qidoker. 

IS.  Tbo  prinelpal  eanaa  of  the  preaaing  elolb  adbaring  to  tbe  ohoese,  in 
As  eard  being  pat  in  too  hot ;  my  remedy  is  to  keep  eyery thing  sweet  and 
dnn,  and  gnat  ears  aa  to  the  state  of  the  oard. 

1A>  I  give  ooloring  to  the  eheese  by  coloring  the  bandage  cloth  before 
inng  it,  and  a  little  otter  in  the  grease. 

17.  I  produce  a  rind  by  greasing  and  rubbing  eyery  day. 
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18.  I  vse  batter  and  clean  greftse,  Applied  with  the  hands. 

19.  Hot  weather  and  iMntBeieni  lealdliig  and  laltuiig,  the  eaiue  of  swell* 
iilg.   Remedy,  eooh  and  mU  a  little  more  in  hot  weather. 

20.  I  used  s  thermometer  formerly,  bat  not  thie  year. 

HIBAM  MILLS— Lewis  Coujhtt. 

0HBI8B  SrATXlONT. 

The  three  eheeses  offered  for  inspeetion  were  made  abovt  tlie  middle  of 
Jane,  from  thirty-one  cows  and  heilera,  or  as  I  estimated  tiiem  Ia  my  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  farms,  at  29  cows. 

1.  My  mode  of  making  cheese  is  as  follows : 

Milk  strained  iu  a  tin  vut  sot  within  a  wooden  vat,  with  a  space  of  an  inch 
on  both  sides  and  bottom,  which  is  filled  with  cold  well  water  when  we 
begin  to  milk  at  night,  which  water  will  become  as  warm  as  the  milk  bj  the 
time  we  are  through  milking. 

This  water  is  then  drawn  off  and  the  space  again  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  iu  the  warmest  weather  T  put  a  cake  of  ice  into  the  milk  at  night, 
using  groat  care  to  have  the  animal  heat  all  extracted,  believing  it  to  be 
impossible  to  make  a  good  article  of  cheese  from  milk  that  is  changed,  and 
hence  the  preoaation  taken  to  keep  it  porfeotly  sweet. 

2.  This  water  is  drawn  ofi"  in  the  morning,  and  steam  admitted  in  its 
^aoe  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  temperature  of  eighty-five  degrees  before 
applying  the  rennet.  Use  some  heat  at  all  seasons,  as  I  find  the  milk  will 
be  below  this  temperature  even  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  I  find  that  I 
get  the  best  card  and  the  best  yield  at  aboat  that  temperatttre 

B.  Brbg  the  milk  to  this  temperstore  at  all  seasons  fot  the  reason  above 
^yen. 

4.  Use  ealTos'  and  hogs*  rennets  mixed,  I  save  rennets  by  stretching 
them  well  on  a  bow,  sslted  freely,  taking  care  to  have  them  dry  well  so  as 
to  keep  perfeedy  sweet  as  I  think  it  a  thing  impossible  to  make  a  good 
cheese  from  rennet  tainted  in  the  least. 

Prepare  them  for  ose  by  soaking  in  water  a  namber  of  days  and  Asm 
throwing  the  skins  away,  and  then  salt  freely.  Use  enoagh  rennet  to  bring 
the  enrd  in  abont  jforty  minotes  snSeiently  hard  to  work,  wUoh  I  can  tell 
by  passing  my  finger  through  the  curd,  and  if  svffeisatly  hard  thera  will 
be  s  little  space  left  in  the  cord  behind  the  finger. 

5.  Use  a  steel  knife  with  four  blades  to  make  the  curd  fine,  as  I  find  I 
can  do  this  work  much  quicker  and  better  thau  to  do  it  all  with  the  hands. 
I  think  this  knife  far  better  than  the  old  fa-shioned  tin  cutters.  I  make  ray 
curd  very  fine ;  this  causes  it  to  6oaid  more  evenly,  and  I  think  it  makes 
better  cheese. 

6.  I  dip  off  a  part  of  the  whey  before  this  operation  is  completed  as  I 
can  work  it  to  better  advantage,  and  it  requires  less  heat  to  scald  the  curd. 

7.  I  then  coniincnce  to  raise  the  heat  by  the  addition  of  steam  into  the 
space  under  the  tub,  by  means  of  one  of  Brayton's  Pairy  Steamers^  whioh 
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iMtridtr  ft  deoided  iaiproTiiiieiii  over  any  other  stoMaer  thai  I  Imts  smb, 
as  H  k  •  grtat  saviiig  of  wood  as  well  as  labor,  as  thoro  Is  no  dipping  of 
vhej  or  water  baok  and  forth,  and  I  think  it  acaUs  the  onrd  more  evenly 
tisawhen  warm  water  is  used,  and  the  waste  steam  is  nsed  when  not 
vaated  for  this  purpose  to  warm  water  for  washing  up  the  dairy  utensihi. 

8b  The  space  of  about  an  hour  is  generally  taken  to  complete  this  opera- 
^ODf  rsising  the  heat  by  degrees,  and  stirring  quite  a  portion  of  the  time, 
to  keep  the  curd  from  adhering  together,  and  to  get  it  evouly  cooked. 

9.  I  aim  to  bring  the  heat  about  the  same  temperature,  viz.,  102"^  at  all 
seasons,  usiug,  of  course,  more  heat  to  effect  this  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather. 

10.  Consider  it  cooked  enough  when  it  will  adhere  together  by  squeezing 
it  in  the  hand  and  the  whey  runs  clear. 

11.  The  curd  and  whey  are  then  dipped  together  into  a  strainer  over  a 
rack  in  a  sink,  care  being  taken  to  stir  it  sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  adhe* 
ring  together,  and  as  soon  as  the  whey  is  sufficiently  drained  off,  apply 
aboat  a  teacup  of  salt  to  eighteen  pounds  of  curd. 

12.  Commonly  use  Salinasalt.  which  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  itt,  stir- 
ring it  well  until  it  becomes  cool. 

13.  Should  neyer  be  put  to  press  too  warm,  because  that  will  cause  it  to 
adhere  to  the  cloth,  and  I  think  iujures  Tory  much  the  flavor  of  the  cheese. 

14.  Press  with  lever  or  beam  press.  The  lever  being  in  a  room  above, 
and  a  large  post,  fourteen  inches  squaroi  framed  into  this  lever  or  beam, 
sod  passing  down  through  the  floor  between  two  upright  plank,  which 
fms  the  frame  for  the  press. 

This  post  being  large,  presses  the  follower  down  square,  and  thus  press- 
ing the  cheese  true,  which  is  very  desirable.  This  beam  being  sixteen  feet 
loDf,  with  a  short  purchase,  is  a  powerful  press.  Think  it  important  to 
pre!-?,  the  cheese  well.  Press  twenty-four  hours,  turn  at  night  and  bandage. 

1.3.  Thfre  are  other  causes  for  pressinp^  cloth  adhering  to  the  clieese, 
one  of  which  \s  the  cloth,  or  the  hoop  follower,  or  pressing  board  trotting 
sour,  which  they  are  very  liable  to  do  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  scalding 
them  every  day.  And  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  deem  it  of  great 
importance  to  see  that  every  thing  connected  with  the  dairy  is  kept  per- 
ieetly  sweet ;  and  to  assist  in  this  direction,  I  give  ail  my  cheese  fixtures 
a  coat  of  paint  every  year. 

16.  To  give  coloring  to  the  cheese,  I  add  annatto  (prepared  in  lye)  to  the 
■ilk  to  give  it  an  orange  color  inside,  and  on  the  outside,  color  with  the 
■une,  mixed  with  whey  butter,  which  should  be  mixed  with  the  butter  when 
boiliig  hot,  or  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  whioh  it  is  pre- 
pared, after  allowed  to  eool. 

17.  To  form  a  rind  impervious  to  flies,  I  put  a  eloth  on  the  top  and  bot- 
tSB  ef  the  ehsaso,  ai  the  time  I  torn  in  pioM,  and  allow  them  to  remain.on 
tte  eheeae  for  six  or  seven  days,  then  take  them  off  and  apply  a  coat  of 
paase  as  warn  as  l4san  bear  with  the  hand.  In  this  way  I  get »  better 
riad,  at  an  age  of  seven  days,  than  you  can  get  in  a  month  in  the  moia 
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wmmtm  wtkj  of  tpplying  tiM  gr«Me  wkoa  token  from  lie  pnm^  Aad 
tMs  givM  tiie  wImj  o  good  oImiboo  Io  foM  off  If  thora  k  mij  left  k  Ao 
4^eefe,  and  U  Is  in  •  bettor  etalo  to  Kold  tko  ooloring  applied. 

18.  Anewerod  in  Ho.  16. 

19.  T^e  eense  of  iwelling  in  eheese  if  a  defloienflj  hoik  in  eealding  and 
Bftlting ;  and  if  the  enrd  is  not  well  worked,  tke  dkOMO  will  kaTO  the  eaine 

tendency. 

20.  Always  use  a  thermometer  to  test  the  degree  of  heat.  Think  it  the 
only  true  guide,  as  the  seuae  of  feeling  will  apparently  change  in  warm  and 
cold  weather. 

21.  22.  Breed  of  cows — Native,  crossed  with  Durham  and  Devon.  Have 
not  tested  blooded  stock  to  see  the  difference. 

mmMABKS. 

OhooBO  made  from  two  milkings,  no  addition  of  oream.  I  always  make 
butter  from  the  oream  taken  from  the  tnb  in  the  morning,  thinking  it  diffi* 
enlt  to  get  the  oream  again  into  a  state  to  get  its  full  Talne  in  eheese ;  for 
after  it«is  once  separated  from  the  milk,  it  will  rise  again  to  the  snrface 
before  the  rennet  takes  effect  sufficiently  to  turn  it  to  curd — hence  a  portion 
of  its  value  passes  off  in  the  whey.  I  therefore  think  it  more  profitable  to 
make  it  into  butter,  except  in  the  warmest  weather. 

HIilAM  MILLS. 


BVTTIE  BTATBMBMT. 

F.  B.  BUGG— Wjbsi  Turin,  Lewis  Countt. 

Method  of  making  butter,  together  with  anawors  vequtrod  by  this  Soeiely. 

1.  The  butter  of  my  dairy  of  forty  tubs,  waa  made  fr«m  twonty-ooTun 
oows,  between  the  10th  of  May  and  l(Hh  of  NoTombor ;  and  the  samploa 
whioh  I  hero  exhibit,  wore  made  in  the  months  of  Juno,  August  and  Vov«»» 
bor. 

2.  Milk  sot  in  tin  pans,  in  a  itono  mlUMom.  Cream  taken  off  as  soon 
as  milk  booomes  loppered. 

8.  Bntterworked  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and  laid  by  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  reworked  until  the  buttermilk  is  fully  freed  from  the  batter,  and  then 

packed  in  ash  tubs. 

4.  We  use  ice-water,  in  extremely  warm  weather,  to  free  the  batter  from 

the  milk. 

5.  We  use  one  ounoe  of  Ashton  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter.   We  use 

no  other. 

6.  We  hbc  no  saltpeter,  or  any  ingredient,  to  make  butter  better. 

7.  Common  barrel  salt,  from  Salinai  is  not  good  fbr  paokmg  butter ;  U 
has  too  much  lime  in  it. 

8.  Our  butter  is  packed  in  ash  tubs,  and  oorerod  with  a  eloth,  and  snU 
•nfieiont  to  oxoludo  the  air. 
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B.  OROFOOT-^TiTEXN. 

BUTTER  STATEMENT. 

Tkis  butter  k  selected  from  my  dairy  of  about  3,500  pounds,  mtde  from 
twenty 'five  cows.    My  method  of  manufacture  is  : 

1.  I  strain  tke  milk  into  tin  pans,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  set  in  ft 
eool  place,  to  stand  till  ready  to  skim,  whick  is  done  as  soon  as  it  com- 
nences  to  curdle.  Stir  the  cream  after  each  skimming,  and  keep  it  in 
luge  coolers,  which  are  set  (in  hot  weather)  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  over 
night,  before  churning.  In  hot  weather,  we  chum  very  early  in  the  mom- 
iag,  setting  the  chum  in  a  tub  ol  yery  cold  water.  We  have  no  trouble 
vitk  the  butter  coming  soft.  2nd.  When  the  butter  is  well  gathered,  we 
tike  it  out  into  a  large  bowl,  and  rinse  it  with  cold  water  until  the  butter* 
mSk  is  all  out ;  then  sab,  with  Ashton  salt,  to  suit  the  taste ;  then  set  in  a 
cool  cellar  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  rework  and  pack.  We  use  no  other 
snliBtanee  but  salt  to  preserve  the  butter.  My  milk  room  is  on  the  north 
ride  of  other  buildings,  and  shaded  by  trees.  I  use  a  dash  chum,  pro- 
pelled by  a  dog.    We  churn  about  thirty  pounds  at  a  time. 


HIBAH  OLMSTEAD— Walton,  Dxlawarb  Gounit. 

BUTTFR  PA  TRY. 

Statement  of  a  dairy  kept  by  Hiram  Olmstead,  during  the  year  1859. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  cows  milked,  from  which  butter  has-been  made 
the  past  season,  has  been  tweWe,  from  five  to  thirteen  years  old,  and 
two  three  years  old,  and  one  two  years  old ;  making  fifteen  in  all,  old 
aid  young.  The'  oows  came  in  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  first 
of  June,  and  are  of  the  Native  breed,  except  one  grade  Durham  and  three 
giadc  DevoDS.  They  have  been  wintered  on  hay  and  straw.  No  grain  has 
been  fbd,  hut  each  cow  has  had  about  eight  quarts  of  roots  duriiig  that 
part  of  the  winter  that  they  were  milked. 

Butter  sold  in  New  York,  2,728  lbs.,   $602  88 

Consumed  in  family,  and  remaining  unsold,  617  lbs.,  at  21  cts.,       108  67 

Value  of  milk  fed  to  hogs,  after  deducting  other  feed,   96  00 

do  do       calves,   9  00 

Thiriecn  deacon  skins,  at  87 ^  cts.,  •  •        11  37 

Total  income   1827  82 

Less  packages,   124  88 

salt,   2  08 

freight,  cartage  and  oomn\^ssions,   88  16 

—       69  64 

Met  inoome  from  all  sources,        •   $767  78 

Whole  amount  of  butter  made,  3,245  pounds.   Average  to  each  cow, 
alter  dedvoting  for  heifers,  229  pounds.  Net  inoome  from  each  cow,  afker 
[Ag.  Trass.]  7 
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daduoting  for  heifers,  $54.19.  The  bmtler  iold  for  a  fraction  over  twentj- 
two  cents  per  pound,  it  being  two  eents  lest  tlian  tke  dairj  has  sold  for  in 
fix  or  eight  yeirs. 

A  dednotion  of  one>thtrd  for  two  yetr  olds,  and  one*ISrartli  for  three  jeer 
olds,  is  made  in  the  statement  aboTo. 

HIRAM  OLMSTEAD. 

Sworn  and  snbsoribed,  this  Stst  day  > 
•f  J)ooembef ,  1859,  before  me.  { 

8.  H.  Whits,  Justite  ofth*  Peau. 


EDWARD  HOYT'S  BUTTER  DAIRV. 

My  dairy  con.sir*ted  of  !<ix  native  cows  ;  tiro  of  them  were  seren  yean 
old,  o?ic  six,  07ie  five,  and  two  three  year  old  heifers,  and  calved  between 
the  10th  and  2Cth  of  March.  The  said  cows  were  wintered  on  hay,  with 
a  few  roots ;  after  they  came  in  they  received  one  pint  of  corn  and  eat 
meal  each,  per  day,  till  grass ;  during  the  sommer,  their  feed  was  grass 
only. 

The  batter,  except  what  was  consumed  in  the  family,  was  sold  in  New 
York. 

aUANTITT. 

The  whole  amount  of  butter  made  from  these  six  eows,  the  past  year, 
was  1,280  lbs ;  being  an  average  on  each  of  the  six  eows,  of  205  lbs.  to 
each  cow;  or  if  one-quarter  be  deducted  fbr  each  of  the  two  three  year 
old  heifbrs,  then  the  average  quantity  on  five  and  a  half  cows,  would  be 


228  7-11  lbs.  to  each  cow. 

INCOME. 

Whole  amount  of  butter  sold,  1,085  Ib^.,  amounting  to   $230  61 

do     .     do         used  in  family,  145  lbs.,  amounting  to. .  30  45 

New  and  skim  milk  fed  to  calves  and  oolt  broi^t  up  by  hand,.  •  18  50 

Milk  and  cream  used  in  family,  •••••  10  50 

Pork,  made  from  the  slop  of  the  dairy,*  ••••••••  J.  •  •  •  •  •  .SO  50 

One  veal,  «   5  50 

Three  deacon  skins,  sold  at  eighty  cents,.   2  40 


8328  4G 

Less  expense  of  salt,  firkins,  freight  and  commission,   20  26 


Net  proceeds  of  the  dairy,   1808  20 


or  an  average  on  eadi  of  the  six  eows,  of  $51.87 ;  or  if  one-fborth  be 
deducted  for  the  two  hdlbrs,  the  aYcrage  on  five  and  a  half  eows  would  be 

$56.04  to  the  cow.  » 

EDWARD  IIOYT. 

Walton,  February  4th,  I860. 
Affidavit  as  required. 

The  manner  in  which  the  butter,  in  the  above  statement,  waa  manufto* 
tured: 
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My  cows  »Te  milked  regnlarly  each  day,  at  a  stated  period  ;  each  cow 
is  milked  by  the  same  hand,  and  the  milk  is  drawn  us  quickly  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  cow ;  the  milk  is  strained  into  large 
pan?,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  set  in  a  cool  buttery  till  it  sours  or  begins 
to  lopper ;  the  cream  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  eburning  is  usually  done 
each  morning,  with  a  dash  churn,  attached  to  a  tread-wheel,  propelled  by 
sheep  power  ;  the  cream  is  tempered  by  a  thermometer,  at  about  Cy2  to  64 
degrees  ;  the  butter  is  cleared  of  the  buttermilk,  by  washing  in  cold  water, 
then  salted,  by  judgment,  with  Ashton  salt,  to  suit  the  market,  probably 
tt  the  rate  of  about  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  well  worked  in  ;  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  a  cool  cellar  till  the  next  day  ;  it  is  again  worked  and 
packed  down  solid  in  the  firkin,  and  when  full,  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  the  ebime  filled  with  fine  salt  and  brine,  and  kept  full  till  ready 
ht  Bsiket ;  bvt  eare  should  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  oloth  hangs  over 
the  edge  «f  the  firkia,  W  aet  as  a  siphon  to  eondtBot  off  the  brine  and  soil 
1k$  paokage ;  eofer  the  flrkin  with  a  ssaooth  and  olean  iat  stone,  and  keep' 
in  a  eool,  dry  cellar,  where  there  is  not  too  mneh  air,  and  the  work  is  done. 

BiyWABD  HOYT. 
WAbTOW,  DnAWAUi  Co.,  N.  T.,  F4b.  4, 1860. 


ZADOCK  PRATT'S  DAIRf  FARM,  1899. 

P&ATTSVILLE,  G&EENE  CoUNTT,  VCC  15,  1859. 

Col.  B.  p.  Johnson,  Secretary: 

Sir — ^In  the  last  year's  report  of  the  State  Agriffokoral  Society,  yo« 
were  pleased  to  publish  the  aoconnt  which  I  submitted  of  ny  dairy  fiurm  for 
the  years  1857  and  1858,  and  yonr  eonrtesy  at  that  time  indnoes  me  to 

offer  for  your  consideration  a  like  account  for  1858-59.  Referring  to  my 
former  comuiunicution  I  have  to  give  the  following  figures,  observiug  now 
that  I  have  employed  the  same  help  upou  the  fiarm  as  I  did  then. 


Butter. 

1857  1858  1859 

Fi%  cows  realized,                               6,500  lbs.  8,050  lbs.  8,800  lbs. 

Average  rnunber  of  lbs.  to  each  cow, . . .    180          161  166 

My  butter  netted  me  this  year,   $2,070  00 

Hogs*  weight,  6,455  lbs,   418  00 


Totel   $2,488  00 

From  this  deduct  on  farm  investment,  interest,. ••••••  $700 

Labor  on  farm  and  repairs,.   ••••••••  850 

  1,550  00 

Making  the  net  gain  for  the  year,   $938  00 


My  fiirm,  stock,  &e.,  is  valued  at  810,000.  Within  the  past  year  I  have 
set  out  1400  sugar  maple  trees,  and  a  few  elm  and  beech  trees. 
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Bailed  600  ItobImU  of  eon,  700  bnriiele  of  eurrote,  800  bobeb  ef  peto- 
toee,  200  Iraeheb  of  tiinupe,  70  tone  of  hay,  50  tons  of  eorn-fodder  and 
atalln. 

The  subjeet  of  manvree  is,  we  all  know,  attfaoting  eonaideraUe  atteii« 
tion  throughoat  the  eoontrj,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  for  me  to  state 
what  I  am  doing  in  this  matter. 

I  haTO  a  large  wagon  (bark  rack)  of  ^he  capacity,  of  say,  two  eords;  this 
I  send,  with  a  man  and  dl  the  idle  boys  I  ind  in  the  Tillage,  to  the  woods, 
where  they  rake  up  from  two  to  three  loads  a  day,  these  leaves  are  carried 
to  the  hog-pens  and  the  barns  where  they  serve  as  bedding  to  the  stock; 
and  when  well  mixed  with  the  other  manure  (throwing  in  occasionally  a 
barrel  of  wood  ashes  and  a  load  of  old  spent  tan  bark  as  a  decomposer  of  the 
leaves,)  they  go  to  the  manure  heaps  or  on  the  land.  I  am  satisfied  with 
my  experience  thus  far  in  making  this  kind  of  manure.  This  with  the  care 
given  to  the  farm  has  nearly  doubled  its  value.  From  three  acres  of  land 
on  the  side  hill  I  have  cut  twelve  tons  of  clover  and  timothy  hay  the  past 
season  at  one  mowing. 

My  practice  is  to  put  on  manure  both  spring  and  fall,  raking  it  fine  and 
level  ready  for  the  scythe.  My  cows  are,  with  one  exception,  natives ;  I 
stable  them  in  winter  and  feed  them  about  two  qnarts  of  meal  per  day  through 
the  spring,  with  all  the  hay  and  stalks  they  want.  I  haye  for  them  in  the 
yard  a  never  failing,  never  Ireeaing  trough  of  spring  water,  and  to  which, 
anmmer.and  winter,  they  oan  go  at  pleasure,  and  I  ean't  help  thinking  that 
they  are  all  the  better  for  this  privilege. 

In  this  eonneetion  let  me  add  that  I  have  raised^  a  native  heifer  ealf, 
which  for  good  points  can  hardly  be  improved,  not  yet  a  year  old,  which 
weighs  750  lbs.  gaining  abont  two  pounds  per  day,  the  mother  of  the  calf 
weighs  860  ponnds.  Both  the  oow  and  ealf  furnished  with  meal  oecasion- 
ally,  and  this  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  held  fbr  a  long  time,  thai 
the  keep  will  do  very  much  to  improve  the  breed.  A  recent  ezaminaticn 
of  stock  ihntts  in  England,  and  viewing  the  cattle  in  London  market  firom 
nearly  every  oonntry  in  Europe  has  not  ksaened  my  fiiith  in  this  matter. 

I  am  youn  truly, 

Z.  PKATT. 
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THE  DAIRY.      *  ' 

•    •  • .  .  .  '  ' 
PBACTICAL  FARMING,  AS  CONNKCTED  WITH  THE  MANU-  • 
FACTUE£  OF  BUTTER,  BY  HIBAM  OLMSTEAD. 

FASKIN6,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BUTTER  DAIRY. 

Tbe  number  engaged  in  the  manniketiure  of  butter,  has  been  inereasing 
for  jears,  vntil,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  it  has  become  tbc  prineipal 
beaineas,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  farming  eommnnity.  The  amount 
of  batter  manufaotnred  annnalljf  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with 
fcrmer  yean,  is  largely  on  the  inerease ;  while  the  demand  for  the  article 
has  bieteaaed  in  a  proportional  r%tio.  It  "used  to  be  said  of  the  business 
lhat  it  would  be  OTerdpne,  but  ezperieBee  has  proved  otherwise.  That 
pndneed  one  year  may  aoeumuUte  in  the  mhrkets,  and  prices  may  rule 
lov--but  it  is  ready,  at  all  times,  to  yi^d  its  place  for  that  which  is  fresh  . 
aide,  and  it  is  eagerly  sought  after,  at  increased  prices,  as  compared  with 
the  eU.  There  are  many  essential,  and  many  that  might  be  called  non- 
nnnliil  ^ings,  that  combine  to  make  a  man  successful  in  the  dairy  bosi- 
aess.  First  and  foremost  among  these  the  dairyman  should  have  a  farm 
naturally  inclined  to  grass,  an  abundance  of  pure  culd  water,  and  an  expe- 
rienced dairy-maid.  Combine  with  these  industry,  perseverance,  and  a 
close  apjtlieation  to  the  business,  will  ensure  success.  There  is  no  business 
coQoected  with  farming,  that  requires  closer  attention  than  the  manufacture 
of  good  butter;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  among  the  most  lucrative 
employments  that  oan  engage  the  attention  of  farmers. 

OOWB. 

It  ie  the  practice  of  many  dairymen  to  buy  their  cows.  When  this  prac- 
tice is  pursued,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  cows,  care  should  be  exercised  to 
hty  only  good  ones.  A  dairyman  is  a  poor  person  to  go  to  to  buy  good 
C0W3.  If  he  has  any  poor  ones,  they  are  the  ones  tliat  he  will  want  to 
sell.  Better  pay  fifty  dollars  for  a  good  young  cow,  than  take  an  inferior 
one  at  thirty.  The  good  one  may  make  enough  more  butter  the  first  year, 
to  pay  the  difference. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  buy  a  dairy  of  cows,  for  beauty,  with  a  handsome 
red  color,  nice  horns,  and  a  trim,  snug,  sprightly  appearance,  let  him  go  to 
tte  Devons.  If  he  wants  to  get  those  of  large  size,  and  good  consumers, 
and  those  that  will  make  the  most  beef  when  be  is  done  milking  them,  let 
Mm  go  to  the  Durhams  and  Hercfords  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  buy  a  profitable  , 
con  for  the  dairy,  he  will  quite  as  likely  find  it  among  the  Ayrshires  or 
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the  oommon  native  itook  of  the  oonatry,  m  any  where*  Bj  this  it  is  nol 
elaimed  that  good  eows  eannot  be  found  among  the  breeds  first  named ;  bnl 
that  he  may  be  as  sooeessfol  in  the  last  named  breed  as  in  anj  other. 
There  are  many  external  marks  about  a  oow  that  will  indieate  her  milking 
qnalitieB. 

A  tllm  heacl,  p^ck  and  horns,  rather  light  in  the  shoulder,  broad  aoross 

.•th'^loioj  1fc£ayj.4tiHb*e  hind  quarters,  yellow  skin,  a  hearty  disposition  to 

*eat*  ana  a'gpod  Qapacitj^for  storing  food,  sre  points  nsuallyfonnd  in  a  good 

•  •  •  .  •  •  *  -  .   •  •  •  • 

*  The  observations  of  Gnenon,  as  indicated  by  the  esooleheott,  will  be  of 
mneh  seivioe  in  selecting  cows.  The  best  w^,  after  all,  to  find  ont  the 
good  and  poor  eows  of  the  yard,  is  to  see  how  mneh  butter  eadi  cow  wiU 
make  in  a  gtren  length  of  time.    Such  an  experiment  should  be  made  in 

diflferent  beaeons,  and  at  different  times  in  the  season.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  will  cost  time  and  trouble,  but  may  bo  valuable  to  the  dairyman. 
Cows  are  apt  to  vary  in  the  amount  of  butter  they  will  make  in  different 
seasons.  This  variation  is  more  apparent  in  young  cows  than  with  those 
of  mature  ape.  The  man  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  milk,  will,  of  course, 
look  for  such  cows  as  will  give  the  largest  quantity.  The  quantity  of  milk 
that  a  cow  may  give,  may  deceive  a  man  very  much  as  to  the  true  value  of 
the  cow  for  making  butter  ;  and  cows  may  be  retained  in  the  dairy  because 
they  give  a  large  quantity,  and  others  may  be  disposed  of  because  they  give 
a  small  <quantity,  when  the  truth  is,  the  poor  cows  are  kept  and  the  good 
ones  are  disposed  of.  Another,  and  better  way  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  cows 
4n  the  dairy»  is  not  to  depend  upon  buying,  but  to  raise  them.  Seleet  sneii 
sows  ss  are  known  to  be  of  a  good  milking  family.  Have  them  cone  m 
early ;  and,  of  course,  they  should  be  dried  early,  and  from  such  oown 
raise  the  oalTcs.  Cows  that  have  been  stripped  late,  and  dose,  wiU  ham 
SBudler  sad  poorer  calves  than  those  that  go  dry  longer.  Whenaeowfirai 
oomes  in  she  riisnld  not  be  allowed  to  drink  hearty  of  cold  water,  in  ooU 
weather;  but  tiie  slop)  or  water,  should  be  nude  about  blood  warm.  The 
calf  should  be  taken  from  the  eow,  and  fbd  with  a  roaesnable  quantitgr  of 
new  milk  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and,  by  degrees,  ohange  from 
sweet  to  sour  milk,  and  then  begin  to  add  a  little  meal.  The  calf  should 
have  milk,  and  good  pasture,  through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter fed  on  roots  and  rowen  hay.  At  two  years  old  the  young  cow  should 
begin  to  give  mUk,  and  if  she  is  raised  as  described  above,  with  care,  she 
will  be  worth  about  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  than  those  more  neglected 
will  be  at  three  years  old.  A  calf  that  shows  a  dainty,  shy  disposition 
when  young,  will  be  apt  to  retain  it  through  life.  Select  those  that  will  take 
hold  of  their  mess  with  life,  and  drink  it  up  with  a  will.  Heifers  should 
be  hanJled  occasionally  before  they  come  in.  This  will  help  very  much 
about  breaking  them  to  milk.  In  learning  them  to  be  milked,  take  hold 
of  the  teats  so  as  not  to  hurt  them,  and  use  mild,  gentle  means,  and  never 
get  in  a  passion.  Mild  means  will  be  more  likely  to  make  a  heifer  gentle 
to  milk  than  harsh  ones.   The  cows  should  be  milked  morning  and  evenings 
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»  as  lo  divide  the  time  equally  between  milkings,  especially  when  they 
tre  in  their  greatest  flow.  Let  each  milker  milk  the  same  cows.  The 
fiugers  should  not  be  doubled  up,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  nalLs  against 
the  teats.  The  fingers  should  be  lapped  around  the  teats  so  as  not  to  hurt. 
Vse  both  hands,  and  after  the  cow  is  begun,  milk  right  along,  with  perse- 
vering industry,  until  all  is  drawn.  No  after-stri{»]>iiig  should  be  allowed. 
Sc<dding,  thompiDg,  and  stoning  of  cows,  is  entirely  uncalled  for.  Cows 
should  never  be  dogged,  or  run  ;  cverythiiutjo^**'^  *^*id  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  milk  that  they  wiu  cows  should  be  turned  off 

at  about  fifteen  years  old.  In  A  dairy  of  a««arteeii  or  fifteen  oows,  raise  a 
heifer  calf,  and  have  a  two  year  old  to  come  in  each  spring,  and  dispose  of 
tlo  oldest  cow  m  tbe  fall*  Bj  adopting  this  practice,  the  dairy  will  be 
kept  vniform,  as  good  one  year  as  another.  If  the  dairy  should  number 
abont  twenty,  H  wonld  be  necessary  to  raise  two  calyes  eTcry  other  year, 
to  keep  op  the  snpply.  The  male  used  from  wbieh  calves  are  raised,  should 
be  selected  from  a  good  milking  family,  with  as  much  care  as  the  females. 
The  cows  should  go  dry  from  two  to  three  months.  Afler  a  cow  Is  dried, 
she  should  be  milked  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to  pre- 
leat  the  bag  from  injury.  Full  grown  cows,  with  good  care,  should  aye- 
fige  two  bundred  pounds  of  butter  during  the  season,  or  more.  A  eow  that 
win  not  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  should  be  rejected  as  inferior. 

BUTTS&  XA&INQ. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  neoeiaary  articles  of  the  table.  No  table  is  com- 
plete without  good  butter.  Much  of  it  that  has  been  well  manufhetured  la 
spoiled  before  it  reaches  the  table  where  it  is  consumed.   It  is  a  delioate 

article,  and  is  easily  affected  by  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  especially  to 
impure  air,  in  warm  weather.  Aa  soon  as  the  milk  is  milked,  it  should  be 
strained  into  tin  pans,  holding  eight  or  ten  quarts,  filled  less  than  half  full 
in  warm  weather,  up  to  nearly  full  in  cool  weather,  and  set  in  a  cool  airy 
Dillk  rooTTi.  The  cream  will  commence  to  rise  immediately,  and  will 
increase  in  quantity  for  a  given  length  of  time,  when  it  will  diminish  ia 
quantity  and  quality.  It  should  be  skimmed  at  the  time  when  it  is  the 
best,  which  is  about  the  time  that  the  milk  begins  to  thicken  on  the  bottom 
of  tbe  pan.  The  cream  should  be  allowed  to  stand  from  six  to  twelve 
heais,  and  atirred  occasionally  before  churnii\g,  and  strained  through  a 
virs  siere  to  prevent  white  specks  in  the  batter.  Every  dairy  maid  should 
have  a  tbennometer  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  cream  before  chum- 
iBg.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  should  vary  from  60^  in  cold,  to  66^ 
ii  warm  weather,  (Fahrenheit.)  Hot  water  should  not  be  put  into  the  eream 
to  temper  it ;  but  the  eream  should  be  put  in  a  tin  pail,  and  then  immersed 
k  warm  water.  lee  is  of  great  serrice  in  extreme  warm  weather.  The 
(ftnrmng  will  occupy  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  different  parts  of  the  sea- 
iSB.  If  the  eowa  are  firesh  in  milk,  the  butter  should  come  in  about  half 
sa  hour.  Later  in  the  sesson  it  will  tske  about  an  hour..  Butter  it 
njuied  by  chmiiig  too  long,  and  sbonid  not  come  in  too  short  a  time.  It 
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is  diffionli  to  manage  the  oream  late  in  the  fall,  so  as  not  to  have  the 
churning  occupy  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  eanaes  that  delay  the  batter  from  ooming.  The  milk  has  been  ke^ 
too  oold,  and  prevented  the  cream  from  souring.  Soar  and  sweet  cream 
maj  hsTO  been  mixed.  The  eream  from  fhrrow  eows  may  hsTe  been  mixed 
with  oream  from*  those  that  are  not  &rrow.  The  cream  may  not  have  been 
snfloiently  warmed,  and  the  cows  may  have  laoked  salt  while  fed  on  dry 
food.  The  milk  may  have  stood  too  long  before  it  began  to  change.  Those 
shonld  all  be  guarded  against.  After  the  batter  has  come,  uke  it  out  of 
the  chum  into  a  wooden  bowl.  The  next  and  important  work  to  be  done, 
is  to  extraet  the  buttermilk  and  salt  it.  How  is  it  to  be  done  t  One  i^ill 
direct  that  the  butter  should  be  washed.  Another  will  say  no  water  should 
be  used  to  get  out  the  buttermilk.  If  the  butter  has  come  solid  and  good, 
good  butter  can  be  made  of  it  either  by  washing  or  not,  if  properly  worked. 
If  the  butter  has  come  soft,  and  looks  light  color,  cold  water  will  improve 
it. 

The  true  principle  to  work  it,  is  to  cut  and  press  out  the  buttermilk ; 
not  to  sleek  it  over  as  you  would  to  spread  it  on  bread.  If  worked  too 
much,  it  will  be  dry,  and  the  grain  will  be  injured.  If  worked  too  little, 
it  will  not  keep  good,  in  consequence  of  the  milk  it  contains.  The  brine 
will  always  be  clear  when  the  milk  is  all  out.  It  should  be  salted  after 
the  first  working,  when  it  comes  from  the  churn,  with  one  ounce  of  Ashton 
salt  to  a  pound  of  butter.  Allow  it  to  stand  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours, 
fi>r  the  salt  to  disaolve,  and  work  it  until  the  brine  is  clear,  then  pack  it. 

PACKAGES. 

The  best  package  for  butter,  is  a  good  white  oak  firkin,  with  hickory 
hoops,  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  without  being  scorched  on  the  inside, 
and  80  that  it  will  not  crack.  The  size  of  the  firkins  should  depend  upon' 
the  market  the  butter  is  designed  for.  In  some  markets  an  eighty  weight 
will  bring  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  a  hundred  weight  package.  In 
other  markets,  no  difference  will  be  made  if  the  firkins  are  large  or  •wHi 
The  cost  for  packages  made  large,  is  no  more  than  small.  The  freight  is 
usually  the  same.  If  the  market  will  answer,  it  is  always  best  to  use  large 
firkins. 

The  firkins  designed  to  be  used  should  be  procured  in  season,  and  should 
be  uniform.  Nothing  lost  in  having  good,  handsome  firkins.  Before  one 
is  wanted  for  use,  it  shonld  be  weighed,  the  tare  and  number  marked  on' 
the  head,  then  opened  and  filled  with  brine,  for  two  reasons ;  one  is  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  leak,  and  another  is  to  salt  the  wood.  If  the  wood 
is  not  thus  soaked,  it  will  extract  the  salt  from  the  butter  that  comes  in 
contact  with  the  wood,  and  be  an  injury  to  it.  When  the  package  is 
wanted,  open  the  second  and  empty  the  brine  from  the  first  into  it,  and  so 
continue.  When  a  package  is  filled  with  butter,  spread  a  cloth  over  the 
top,  and  put  on  salt.  Add  water  to  keep  it  covered  with  brine.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a  thin  flat  stone,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place.    The  brine  will 
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Mehids  the  sir,  md  if  ikt  butter  is  wdl  sisaufiuBtsrsd,  il  will  keep  good. 
Wlien  it  IS  ie«d j  f&t  market,  take  off  ike  brine  and  elotk,  eover  the  bvttef 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  sprinkle  on  a  little  salt,  and  bead  vp  the  iirkiflu 

The  object  of  the  cloth  on  the  top,  is  to  preyent  the  ohats  from  falling 

on  the  butter  in  opening  ;  and  when  the  cloth  is  removed,  it  will  present  a 
much  more  inviting  appearance.  If  the  firkins  have  soaked  through,  so  as 
to  stain  the  outside,  they  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  they  will 
then  soon  dry.  The  hoops  should  be  well  nailed,  but  not  so  as  to  have  the 
nails  go  into  the  butter. 

Every  dairyman  should  endeavor  to  make  butter  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of,  and  after  it  is  made,  he  should  have  his  name  plainly  marked  upon  each 
piekage. 

OBUBNS* 

There  is  simost  an  endless  Tsriety  of  chnriDS  in  nse,  and  each  Tariety  bas 
its  sdYOcates.  Among  them  sll,  for  simplieity,  dnrability  and  effieiency 
eombioed,  the  eommondash  ehum  stands  nnriyalled,  and  ii  most  generally 
nsed. 

POWER  FOR  CHURNIMQ. 

'What  is  tbe  ekeapest,  most  durable,  and  mosi  efficient  power  fbr  ehnm- 
iag  t  is  a  question  that  should  claim  the  attention  of  every  dairyman. 
The  band  power,  dog,  sheep,  and  water  powers,  are  those  osnally  employed 
Ibr  chnming.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  is  the  question.  The  dearest  of 
tbese  named,  is  tbe  band  power.  No  one  milking  three  cows,  can  afford  to 
diiim  by  band.  The  toz  of  time  and  patience  to  do  up  the  churning  at 
mil  times  when  it  should  be  done,  is  eufficient  to  prevent  many  from  enter- 
ing into  the  business ;  and  reasonable  men  will  not  require  the  women  to 
do  tbe  chuming.  A  water  power  answers  a  very  good  purpose  for  those 
situated  so  as  to  employ  it,  but  is  expensive  to  establish  and  keep  in 
repair,  owing  to  the  liability  to  decay.  One  objection  to  this  power  is  its 
expense,  and  a  second  is  its  inefficiency  in  dry  seasons.  Those  relying  on 
this  power  are  obliged  to  consent  to  churn  by  hand  about  one-fourth  of  the 
tixne. 

A  dog  power  answers  a  good  purpose,  but  the  expense  of  keeping  a  great 
d<v;r  i>  about  equal  to  keeping  a  hog  the  same  length  of  time,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  dogs  of  the  country  are  a  decided  detriment  to  their  owners, 
and  a  scourge  to  all  of  the  neighbors  living  within  range  of  their  nightly 
peramlulations.  When  used  to  save  steps  they  are  about  as  apt  to  uiake 
ten  as  save  one,  besides  the  damage  done  to  stock  by  being  chased  by  them. 
Churning  is  about  as  good  use  as  a  dog  can  be  put  to.  Unquestionably  a 
power  propelled  by  sheep  is  much  the  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  of  any  of 
ikose  in  use.  A  sheep  will  ehum  two  or  three  times  a  day,  even  in  warm 
weather,  without  ineonTcnience ;  is  much  less  expensive  to  keep  than  a  dog, 
as  ite  food  is  mostly  grass ;  and  it  will  produce  mora  wool  than  the  ordinary 
sheep  of  the  flock.  Select  tkose  of  the  coarse  wool  variety,  as  they  witt 
stasd  the  beat  well,  and  are  inclined  to  be  mild  in  disposition.  They  soon 
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Imrn  to  drtDl[  btfttermtW  nd  gf <y«r  Uvge  and  iletby*  Froom  s  cWin  iif* 
teen  or  tiren^  feet  long  to  featen  Aen ;  ebeage  their  plaoe  to  fbed  every 
difty ;  and  when  the  ebvming  it  orer  in  the  fiill,  let  them  go  with  the  flock, 

and  they  are  no  more  trouble  until  wanted  in  the  spring. 

A  sheep  will  churn  the  butter  from  twenty  cows.  If  more  cows  are 
milked  it  might  be  necessary'  to  have  two  sheep.  How  long  they  will  live 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  was  acMjuaintcd  with  one  that  was  used  in  a  dairy 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cows  until  he  was  eighteen  years  oLl,  and  then  ho 
was  butchered  ;  a  second  that  was  used  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old  ; 
and  a  third  that  has  churned  from  two  to  three  thousand  lbs.  of  butter 
yearly,  and  is  now  thirteen  years  old,  and  has  every  appearance  of  doing 
good  service  for  years  to  come.  The  powers  are  usually  made  on  the  end* 
less  chain  principle,  or  the  circular  wheel.  If  the  endless  ohain  is  naedy 
the  slats  or  floor  should  be  made  on  the  same  plan  ma  the  horse  power,  Dot 
fastened  to  a  belt  as  they  are  liable  to  get  loose.  I  am  aoqnainted  with  a 
circular  machine  that  has  been  in  use  for  twenty>five  years,  and  the  whole* 
oost,  including  the  machine  and  all  repairs  during  the  time,  has  not  ezoeoded 
an  sTorage  of  fifty  cents  a  year. 

HARKITIlfa  BUtTXE. 

Butter  is  disposed  of  in  yarions  ways.  Some  practice  selling  to  specu- 
lators in  the  country  for  what  they  can  get ;  others  take  it  to  the  principal 
markets  thenihclves;  a  third  class  send  it  to  coniniission  merchants  in  tho 
markets;  and  still  another  class^gct  several  dairies  together  and  send  it  by 
an  individual  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  he  will  sell  it  on  commis- 
sion. The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  way.s  of  marketing  butter.  Such  an 
individual,  by  going  year  after  year,  will  become  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
ket, and  is  thus  prepared  to  realize  the  best  prices.  Butter  made  in  the 
spring,  on  hay,  .should  be  packed  in  tubs  or  half  firkins  and  sent  to  market 
as  fast  as  made.  There  is  a  class  of  dairymen  that  continue  to  send  in 
their  butter  fresh  every  week  through  the  season,  hut  this  class  is  confined 
to  those  that  are  so  situated  as  to  have  better  facilities  for  marketing  than 
the  majority. 

cow  STABLES. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  cows  that  they  should  be  proyided  with  good, 
warm,  well  TentOated  atables.  These  should  be  so  made  as  to  keep  tho 
cows  dry  and  oomfortable,  and  made  convenient  for  feeding  and  milking 
the  cows  when  in  the  stable.  Gates  are  objectionable.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  keep  cows  dean  when  confined  1>y  them,  and  they  are*  Tory 
inconvenient  about  milking.  Variona  kinds  of  listenings  are  employed  by 
using  chains,  ropes  or  straps,  but  all  have  their  objections.  8tan<^ons 
the  most  used  and  give  the  best  satisfitetion. 

The  greatest  objection  made  to  stanchions  is  that  they  confine  the  cattle 
too  closely ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  this  objection  is  not  as  seriooB 
as  is  supposed  by  many,  as  cattle  do  well  when  they  are  used. 

The  following  is  the  dimensions  of  a  stable  designed  for  medium  siaed 
cows : 

■ 
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Whole  width  of  stable,  including  feeding  alley,  seventeen  feet.  The 
alley  should  be  six  feet  wide.  The  manger  should  be  one  foot  ten  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  top,  and  three  feet  high  in 
front  of  the  cows.  The  stanchions  will  occupy  two  inches.  The  floor 
shtnild  be  four  feet  four  inches  in  the  clear,  with  an  inclination  of  four 
iacbes  firom  stanchion  to  trough.  Tlic  trongh  made  water  tight,  sixteen 
wide  and  fo«r  inches  deep,  and  floor  back  of  trough,  two  feet  eight 
wide.  The  width  of  staUs  ■honid  b#  three  feet  and  f<Nur  inohet,  or 
df^teen  etalb  in  sixty  feet« 


End  riew  of  stable — 17  feet  wide. 

Some  would  recommend  to  have  the  passage  behind  the  cows,  eight 
feet  wide,  so  that  a  team  could  pass  along,  and  the  manure  loaded  ap»  and 
ttken  direotly  to  the  field,  and  save  onco  faandling  over ;  b«t  the  necessity 

getting  up  a  team  every  time  the  etables  are  eleaned,  and  the  extra 
opeiiie  of  making  the  building  so  muoh  wider,  would  about  offset  all 
tewas  gained.  A  team  covdd  be  need  in  the  stable  deseribed,  when  the 
«m  veve  ontt  by  driYing  eo  at  to  haTO  one  eled  nuuMr  on  eaeh  aide  el 
tke  trough.  The  feeding  alley  is  made  liz  feet  widoi  to  bo  OMTonieBt  fbr 
rtering  roots,  to  be  fed  before  ooM  weather.  An  alley  five  feet  wide  woold 
ttiirer  fer  feeding  hsy* 

The  steUo  riioold  havo  a  row  of  atoda  through  the  center,  eight  fee*  dx 
wkm  in  the  dear,-  from  the  book  ride,  and  three  feet  fenr  inelies  apari. 
U)r  down  a  aoimd  two  ineh  plank;,  one  foot  e^ht  inehes  wide,  the  edge  two 
ad  a' half  from  t&e  babk.side,  throngh  the  whole  length  of  the  stable, 
fcr  die  bottom  of  the  trough.  Place  around  the  edge  of  this  plank,  cotton 
irick,  covered  with  pitch,  and  spike  strips  of  plank,  two  inches  square,  on 
Ae  edge,  and  lay  the  floor  with  two  inch  plank,  so  as  to  come  out  even 
^ih  the  inside  of  these  strips,  over  the  whole  of  the  stable.  This  will 
leave  the  trough  four  inches  deep.  Nail  on  the  bottom  of  the  ^^tuds,  boards 
fourteen  inches  wide  for  the  back  side  of  the  manger ;  and  those  eight 
iftehee  wide,  five  feet  from  the  floor,  in  the  clear,  for  the  top  of  stanchions. 
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The  sUaeluoiii  thoold  be  good  Hardwood,  plamp  ineh  ihiok,  fife  and  a  half 
feet  long— tlie  ttationary  one  nitte  liielMa  wide,  and  tlie  moYable  one  taper- 
ing from  nine  inches  at  one  end,  down  to  five  at  the  otiber.   Put  op  Ae 

Btanchions  seven  inches  apart,  in  the  clear,  for  the  neck.  Notch  down  tke 
back  of  the  manger,  for  the  neck,  within  six  inches  of  the  floor.  Boards, 

six  inches  wide,  should  be  pinned  on  top  and  l)ottom,  through  the  whole 
length,  to  keep  the  stanchions  to  their  place,  and  the  movable  one  held  to 
its  place  by  a  dog.  The  manger  boarded  up  in  front,  and  between  the 
cows,  80  that  each  one  can  be  fed  bv  itself. 

Stanchions  made  in  thin  way  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  cost  mach 
less  than  those  made  bjr  framing  timbers  top  and  bottom. 

ROOT  CELLARS. 

Convenient  to  the  feeding  alley  should  be  a  good  root  cellar,  where  roots 
can  be  kept  through  the  winter  without  freezing.  Where  anew  stable  is 
to  be  built,  it  would  be  best  to  include  the  cellar  within  or  nnder  the  stable ; 
but  when  the  buildings  are  built  without  a  place  to  Store  roots,  one  ean  be 
made  independent  in  the  following  manner :  Excavate  the  dirt  the  same  as 
for  any  cellar,  of  snfiieient  site  to  bold  all  the  roots  designed  to  be  fed. 
Build  a  drain  nnder  the  wall  all  around  to  carry  off  the  water  that  would  be 
.likely  to  run  into  it.  The  walls  should  be  laid  up  dry  eight  feet  and  a  half 
bigb,  faeed  on  both  sides  three  feet  from  the  top,  and  twenty  inches  thick. 
Eighteen  inehee  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  lay  sleepers  of  durable  timber 
fn  a  floor.  Point  the  wall  outside  and  in,  down  as  far  as  it  is  faced  on 
the  outside.  On  this  wall  erect  any  building  wanted  on  the'  farm,  either  a 
ben,  tool  or  corn-bouse,  and  fill  up  the  space  between  the  floors  with  ebaff. 
The  entrance  to  the  cellar,  made  through  an  outside'door.  Bank  up  the 
wall  within  a  foot  of  the  top  on  the  outsidew  If  no  building  is  needed  put  on 
plates  and  cover  with  a  roof.  Where  the  cellar  is  made  on  a  side  hill,  or 
against  a  bank,  it  wottld  be  best  to  bank  it  up  on  three  sides,  and  the  wall 
on  the  lower  side  should  be  pointed  with  lime  mortar  down  to  the  ground, 
and  two  doors  made  to  prevent  freezing,  one  to  be  hung  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  and  the  other  on  the  inside. 

MANURE. 

The  management  of  manure  is  a  (piestion  of  importance  to  every  farmer. 
How  can  the  manure  of  the  farm  be  increase!,  not  only  in  <juantity,  but  in 
quality  also,  and  how  it  sliould  be  ajiplied  to  the  soil  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  crops  and  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  land,  are  important  questions. 
The  object  of  having  a  water  tight  trough  is  to  save  the  liquid  droppings 
of  the  stable,  which  can  be  done  by  providing  a  cistern  to  receive  it. 
Where  no  cistern  is  used,  the  next  best  way  is  to  use  every  absorbent  at 
hand  to  retain  it.  By  mixing  the  liquid  and  solid  droppings  of  the  stable 
in  the  trough,  the  solid  will  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  liquid  and  retain 
it,  and  with  tbe  adddilion  of  muck,  mould,  leavea,  straw,  sawdust  or  any* 
thing  of  ihe  kind,  tbe  whoLb  of  it  may  be  saved.  Tka  stock  of  the  ftnn 
should  be  kept  in  the  stable  or  yard  from  tbe  time  tbal  grass  begins  to  fiul 
in  the  fall,  until  feed  is  good  in  the  spring.  By  adopting  this  plan  a  large 
addition  to  tbe  manure  beap  will  be  madoi  and  tbe  meadows  and  pastures 
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will  be  preserved  from  injury  by  being  trodden  up  when  soft,  and  the  grass 
roots  will  not  be  exposed  to  injury  by  having  their  covering  gnawed  off. 
Tlie  jArd  should  be  supplied  with  water  for  stock,  eTen  if  it  is  expensive 
to  teoomplish  it.  The  dairymui  oan  make  a  large  qoantitj  of  yaluable 
■lanure  from  the  hog  pen. 

The  hog  pen  should  be  of  good  bize  ;  or,  say  sizteen  feet  square,  for  five. 
Make  a  basin,  or  ci.«tcrn,  by  the  side  of  the  pen  of  good  dimensioDS,  that 
will  hold  water.  By  digging  into  the  hard-pan  it  will  answer ;  or,  if  the 
gro«iid  Is  sandy,  pound  in  clay  to  make  it  hold.  Bnild  the  floor  of  the  pen 
tight,  and  so  all  of  the  drippmge  will  mn  into  the  cistern.  Hake  a  floor 
of  nils  over  the  cistern,  to  receive  the  mannre  pile.  Keep  the  hogs  in 
the  pen  the  year  rovnd,  and  keep  the  whole  floor  of  the  pen  covered  with 
•Iraw,  leaves,  weeds  or  litter  of  any  kind,  at  least  a  foot  thick.  As  fast 
as  Uie  hed,  or  any  part  of  it  is  wet,  it  should  ho  thrown  out  on  the  pile. 
The  whole  pile  should  he  thoroughly  wet  from  the  cistern,  every  two  or 
lliree  days.  This  can  be  most  conveniently  done  with  the  aid  of  a  pump. 
Hogs  M  on  dairy  slop  will  require  a  large  amount  of  litter  to  keep  the 
bed  dry,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  an  amount  of  valuable  manure 
can  be  made  by  following  up  the  directions  above,  thoroughly,  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  whole  mass  will  soon  rot,  and  be  of  more  value  than 
any  other  heap  of  its  size  made  on  the  farm. 

Night  soil  should  be  composted  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  chip 
dirt.  At  least  one  load  of  manure  can  be  collected  from  each  cow  in  the 
milking  yard,  by  throwing  it  up  into  piles  every  two  or  three  days,  through 
the  summer.  The  advantage  in  having  the  yard  clean  and  in  good  order 
will  pay  for  this  labor,  and  the  manure  will  be  clear  gain. 

ROOTS.  " 

A  root  cellar  will  bo  of  little  use,  unless  roots  are  raised  to  put  in  it. 
Some  prefer  to  raise  one  kind  for  feeding,  and  some  another.  Turnips, 
rata  bagas,  carrots,  beets  &c.,  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  raised  in 
iHhaa  country.   Root  crops  are  among  the  most  profitable  crops  that  the  dairy* 
mmn  can  raise  ;  but  this  is  not  realised  as  it  should  be  among  them.  Some 
practice  raising  roots  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  year  after  year.  There 
im  at  least  two  objections  to  such  a  practice.   One  is,  other  parts  of  the 
farm  are  sacrificed  to  keep  cue  part  manured ;  and  another  is,  it  will  cost 
■MRre  to  raise  the  crop,  owing  to  weeds  growing  much  more  readily  where 
tbe  ground  is  cultivated  every  year.   Take  sod  ground,  and  turn  it  over 
owly,  by  the  first  of  September,  and  the  sod  will  have  time  to  rot  before 
eold  weather.   In  the  fall  and  winter,  as  fost  as  the  manure  accumulates  at 
tbe  stables,  draw  it  on  to  the  plowed  ground,  and  pile  it  in  heaps  of  ten 
loads  each.   The  manure  should  be  taken  firom  the  different  stables  and 
fldied ;  say  one  part  horse  manure,  one  part  from  hog  pen,  and  three  parts 
inm  cow  stable.  That  from  the  trough  in  the  cow  stable,  is  of  a  eold 
sature,  and  full  of  liquid.   This,  mixed  with  that  from  the  horse  stable  and 
hog  pen,  which  is  of  a  dryer  and  warmer  nature,  especially  the  first,  will  be 
a  benefit  to  both,  by  increasing  the  heat  and  decomposition  in  the  one, 
and  preventing  an  excess  in  the  other.    The  piles  should  be  built  up  square 
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and  snug,  and,  if  possible,  covered  with  muck,  sod?,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  order  to  work,  spread 
the  manure  over  the  ground  evenly,  and  make  it  fine  by  hushing  and  drag- 
ging, and  then  mix  it  with  the  soil,  b}'  plowing,  drugging  and  bushing. 
This  work  should  bo  continued  until  the  ground  is  made  fine  and  light. 
The  best  practice  of  applying  manure  to  cultivated  crops,  I  conceive  to  be 
to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  but  never  to  spread  it  on  grass  ground 
and  torn  it  under,  to  remain  there  until  after  the  crop  is  raised.  For  rut* 
bagas,  ridge  the  ground  twenty-eight  inches  apart.  Brush  the  ridges 
lengthwise.  This  vrill  make  the  dirt  on  the  ridges  fine,  to  receive  the  seed* 
Ike  last  of  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  drill  in  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  sere.  Where  no  drill  cao  be  had,  a  oop,  with  an  awl  hole  in  the 
bottom,  will  answer  the  purpose  to  sow  the  seed,  and  eover  with  a  rake. 
Uaqnestlonablj,  fi»r  a  field  erop,  the  rata  bsga  of  the  purple  top  variety. 
Is  the  best.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  np,  and  the  third  leaf  appears,  thin 
thoM  out,  leaving  the  plants  one  foot  apart,  and  bat  one  in  a  plaoe.  Thia 
will  look  like  a  war  of  eztermlnatloa,  bat  the  good  of  the  erop  will  reqniM 
It.  Alter  thinning,  plaster  the  plants,  at  the  rate  of  one  boehel  per  aero. 
Should  inaeets  tronUe  the  plants,  iow  on  ashes.  Galtivate  between  the 
rows  with  a  shovel  plow,  weeder  and  small  enltivmtor,  and  keep  tho  erop 
olean  from  weeds  by  hoeing. 

Ho  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Plaster  the  second  time 
alter  the  leaves  are  some  size.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  attention  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  enip.  "Where  the  ground  is  kept  clean  and  stirred 
often,  the  turnips  will  grow  much  larger. 

The  harvesting  should  not  be  put  oflF  too  late  in  the  fall,  for  what  is  lost 
in  the  roots  will  be  gained  in  the  tops  ;  and  the  roots  can  be  clfcaned  more 
readily  than  after  the  late  rains.  Gather,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  with  a 
hoe,  and  pull  the  roots  with  a  hook,  and  knock  off  the  dirt.  After  they 
have  dried,  if  the  turnips  are  large,  take  one  in  each  hand,  thump  them 
together,  and  throw  them  into  the  wagon.  Where  the  roots  are  small,  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  basket.  Cultivatiug  with  a  horse,  lessens  the 
expense  of  railing  the  crop  very  much.  For  earrots,  the  rows  should  be 
aboat  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  every  three  oir  fonr  inohes  in  the 
row.  Sow  them  earlier  in  the  aaason  than  mta  bagas. 

TBBDING  00W8. 

There  is  no  stock  on  the  farm  that  pays  better  to  feed  well  than 
milch  cows.  After  a  cow  cornea  in  in  the  spring,  she  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  shrink  in  her  milk  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
nutricious  food.  The  time  that  they  should  come  in  depends  npon 
how  they  are  to  be  fed ;  but  it  is  always  best  to  have  them  come  in 
while  fed  on  hay,  before  they  are  turned  to  grass.  After  they  go 
to  gmss  they  are  more  liable  to  oaked  bag,  milk  fever,  and  other 
diseases,  and  many  oows  are  lost.  Where  they  are  anpplied  with  good 
hay  and  roots,  or  grain,  the  first  of  Mareh  i»  the  ttms  to  have  them 
bsgin  to  g^ve  milk.  Spring  butter  then  utually  commands  the  highest 
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prise.  Feed  ebovl  elgkt  quarts  of  ruia  begas  or  oarrots,  per  daj, 
U  «aeh  eow  after  miUdng,  wUh  »  UbenU  eupply  of  tbe  beet  hey  en  the 
taL  Feed  regvler,  at  least,  Aree  timee  a  day.  Boote  are  mwk  more 
pnilable  to  raise,  to  feed  eows,  tkam  gnus.  From  eight  to  twelre,  and 
mm  fiHeen  hvadred  bushels  of  mta  begas  ean  be  raised  on  an  sore,  at  a 
MSt  of  from  four  to  sevoa  oents  per  bushel ;  and  when  batter  is  worth 
tees^fiTO  oents  per  pound,  they  are  worth  about  twenty  oents  per  bushel 
to  6td  to  oows.  Nearly  as  many  oarrots  oan  be  raised  at  a  eost  of  from 
MfSB  to  ten  oents  per  bushel,  and  are  worth  nearly  thirty  oents.  Some 
object  to  feeding  ruta  bagas,  and  eontend  that  good  butter  eannot  be  made 
▼hen  they  are  fed.  If  improperly  fed,  and  in  unreasonable  quantities  this 
is  the  case.  Feed  four  quarts  at  a  time,  after  each  milking,  and  salt  the 
eows  often,  and  better  butter  can  be  made  than  from  hay,  without  the  root. 
Com  fodder  should  be  raised  and  feii,  when  the  i)asture  fails  in  the  sum- 
mer or  fall.  Cows  are  left,  many  times,  to  live  on  the  pasture,  in  the  fall, 
when  they  should  have  corn  fodder  or  root  tops.  The  tops,  of  an  acre  of 
good  ruta  bagas,  are  worth  as  much  as  the  hay  from  the  same  amount  of 
ground.  A  root  slicer,  made  with  a  knife  one  foot  four  inches  long,  put  in 
agate  made  to  play  before  a  hopper,  with  the  bottom  inclining  and  sides 
diverging  towards  the  knife,  and  a  board  put  on  the  gate,  below  the  knife, 
to  gaoge  the  thickness  that  the  roots  are  to  be  cut,  is  found  to  be  as  effi* 
dent  ss  many  that  are  sold  at  agricultural  warehouses. 

,  SOUBBD  XILK. 

The  soured  milk  of  ^e  dairy  is  an  article  of  some  importance,  and  it 
ihosld  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  bring  in  the  largest  inoome.  Under  ordinary 
ciicemslanoea  it  is  best  to  feed  it  to  hogs.  Feed  the  cows  well  through  the 
winter,  and  they  will  feed  the  pigs.  The  pigs  should  have  a  warm  bed, 
nd  when  the  milk  fails,  carrots  are  much  cheaper  to  winter  them  on  than 
corn.  Keep  them  growing  through  the  winter,  and  have  them  in  good 
thriving  order  in  the  spring — and  give  them  what  milk  they  want  through 
tHe  summer  to  drink — and  they  will  answer  to  butcher  in  the  fall  when  the 
milk  begins  to  fail,  without  any  other  feed.  Pork,  made  from  dairy  slop, 
IS  but  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  made  on  corn,  and  is  made  at  much 
less  cost.  But  few  that  use  pork,  can  tell  whether  it  was  fattened  on  corn 
or  milk,  after  the  hog  is  cut  up.  After  the  bogs  are  butchered,  what  is  to 
he  done  with  them  ?  Is  it  best  to  sell  them  as  they  are,  or  pack  them  ?  We 
vill  8ee  what  is  boat  to  be  done.  Assuming  that  pork  is  worth  $7  per 
handred,  in  the  hog,  and  $19  per  barrel — hams  will  bring  12.^  cents, 
shoulders,  10  cents,  and  lard,  12^  cents.  Every  ten  pounds  of  pork  packed, 
vill  weigh  out  eleven  after  it  is  salted.  Hams  and  shoulders  will  fall 
short  after  they  are  smoked,  about  one*eighth«  Cut  up  the  hgg  in  the  fol* 
Wing  manner.  Split  the  hog  through  the  baok  bone,  take  ont  the  lard, 
Mt  eff  the  head«  out  out  the  hams  and  shoulders,  and  out  the  side  meat  into 
Mript,  the  way  the  ribs  run  through  the  back  bone.  One  hundred  and 
ii^tj-ftTe  pounds  of  the  side  mei^t  will  make  a  barrel  of  mess  pork,  and 
vill  weigh  eut,  after  it  is  salted,  over  two  hundred  pounds,  PissolTO  salt- 
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peter,  and  bathe  the  hams  and  shoulders,  and  rub  on  all  the  fine  salt  thil 
will  stiok  to  them,  and  keep  them  oorered  with  salt  two  weeks.  If  large, 
they  wQl  want  to  lay  three  weeks.  Wash  off  the  ealt  and  smoke.  The 
eotne  meat  will  be  tiie  legii  head  and  the  rib,  on  the  inside  of  the  shoulder* 
At  the  priees  named,  we  will  see  what  font  hogs,  weighing  fifteen  hnndred. 


will  eome  to. 

5  bbls.  pork,  185  lbs.  eaoh,  925  lbs.,  at  $19  per  bbl   195  00 

100  lbs.  lard,  less  5  lbs.,        95  lbs.,  at  12  J  cts.  per  lb.,...,  11  87 

200   do  ham,  less  J,            175      do    12|      do       ....  2188 

144    do  shoulders,  less         126       do    10        do       ....  12  GO 

131   do  coarse  meat,  at  2^,   3  27 


1144  e2 

Less  ire  paoking  barrels,  at  $1.12,  $5  62 

Less  four  bnsheb  salt  and  saltpeter,   •   8  50 

  9  12 


Value  of  1,5C0  lbs.  pork,  packed,   $135  50 

do    1,500  lbs.  sold,  at    105  00 


Profit  for  peeking,  •  •   $80  50 


The  value  of  the  pork,  at  these  priees,  is  nine  eenis  per  lb.  after  it  is  peeked. 

GBNBEAL  &XMAKKB. 

Many  fanners,  and  far  too  many,  have  giyen  np  trying  to  raise  thoir 
bread,  long  since,  and  depend  npon  buying  floar  from  the  west.  With 
good  mannro,  good  tillage,  and  good  seed,  farmers  can  better  afford  to  raise 
wheat  for  bread,  even  in  nnfiiTorable  looalities,  than  to  depend  npon  buy- 
ing. We  have  heard  the  remark  from  farmers,  that  their  land  was  more 
natural  to  oats  than  wheat,  and  they  could  raise  oats  and  sell,  to  buy  their 
wheat,  easier  than  to  raise  it.  The  same  men  arc  apt  to  complain,  after 
oating  their  land  pretty  well,  that  the  grass  seed  did  not  catch,  and  they 
could  not  get  a  sod  on  the  ground  ;  when  the  fact  is  the  land  is  too  much 
reduced  to  produce  any  thing  but  weeds.  There  is  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  farm  by  raising  oats,  if  they  are  fed  out,  and  the  manure  is  put  back 
on  the  land.  When  butter  is  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  it  will 
pay  to  feed  oats  to  cows,  if  they  are  not  worth  over  fifty  cents,  and  com, 
if  it  is  not  worth  over  one  dollar ;  but  it  will  pay  better  to  raise  and  feed 
roots,  and  especially  if  fed  with  hay.  We  are  acquainted  with  farmers 
that  have  not  failed  of  raising  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  but  once  in  thirty 
yean,  and  this  too,  in  a  very  unlhyorable  locality.  The  ground  must  be 
dean  from  seeds,  where  wheat  is  sown,  as  it  will  let  any  thing  grow  with 
it,  and  give  place  for  it.  Oats  or  bnekwheat  will  shade  out  other  plants 
that  come  up,  better  than  wheat. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  plow  np  meadow  ground,  when  the  grass  begins 
to  fhil,  nnless  it  is  made  better  by  mannring.  The  best  meadows  of  tbe 
country  are  those,  generally,  that  have  been  plowed  the  least.  When  tbe 
grass  begins  to  fiul,  top  dress  with  fine  rotted  manure,  in  the  fsll,  and 
plaster  in  the  spring. 
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EXPERDIBNTS  WITH  DIFFERENT  MANU^JS  ON 
PEEBfANENT  MEADOW  LANDS. 

*Iii  tbe  Transaetioiii  for  1858,  p.  202  to  225,  wo  gftTO  tlie  fnt  part  of  tho 
mport  of  osKporimoQtB  n«do  >7  J.  B.  Lawos,  F.  B.  8.4  F.  0.  S.,  rad  Dr. 
i.  H.  OllWt,  F.  C,  S.,  widi  different  mMiiixes  on  permanent  meadow 
Ind,  from  the  19th  Tolnme  of  the  Joamal  of  the  Boyal  Agriodtaral' 
Mety  of  England.  The  approhation  which  this  Talnable  aeries  of  ezperi- 
MBti  has  giTon,  has  indnoed  na  to  give  the  aeoond  and  third  parte  of  the 
ttriea  of  experimenta  made  by  the  aame  gentlemen,  and  pubUahed  in  the 
iMttelh  Tolnme  of  the  Jonmal  of  the  Boyal  Agricnltnral  Soeiet  j,  p.  228. 

The  erperimenta  eontained  in  these  reports  are  of  immense  Ttelae,  and  if 
carefiillj  studied,  as  we  trust  they  will  be,  by  many  of  our  farmers  and 
dairymen,  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  valuable  grasses,  and  a  great 
string  in  manure,  by  the  right  application  of  manures  best  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  object  desired.  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Euroj>e,  fur  these  valuable  experiments  in  a  direction  so  impor- 
tant, and  hitherto  never  before  undertaken.  •  The  character  of  these  gentle- 
men, as  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work,  was  alluded  to  in  our 
list  Tolame,  and  we  congratulated  them  on  the  success  of  their  efforta  to 
aid  the  agrlcultnriata  in  this  moat  important  and  hitherto  neglected  portion 
«f  their  labor,  the  proper  enltnre  of  meadow  graaaea.  We  tmat  these 
^tlemcn  will  be  spared  to  eontinne  their  ozperiments  as  they  propoee  to 
da,  in  the  fourth  aeriea  of  earperimenta,  when  the  percentage  eompwti^  ** 
«f  the  complex  produce,*  Aay,  will  be  conaldered.  When  this  ta  done,  we 
Aall  haTe  a  wotk  which  iriU  lead  erery  intelligent  farmer,  who  inteiesti 
kiaaelf  in  it»  to  an  increase  of  lua  hay  crop  that  will  more  than  double 
Ae  yirfd  of  trainable  graaaea ;  and,  in  a  still  greater  proportion,'  dialnUk 
As  utdeas  and  injnriona  leguminoua  plants  which  now  are  pefmltted  to 
flfcat  our  ftelda.  *  B*  P*  ^ 

RfiPOET  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DIFFERNT  MAitUEES  ON 

P£EMAN£NT  MEADOW  LAND. 

Vt  J.  B.  LAWBSt  V.      %^  W,  C.  B.,  AMD  DB.     H.  QILVEKT,  7.  0,  8. 

PaBTS  II.  AND  III* 
ICialiaasd  teom  T«L  18*  Tnai.*  ».  ttS.] 
Pabt  II. — Produce  of  Constiiuentt,  per  mare. 

In  order  that  the  more  directly  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
tke  experiments  might  be  brought  out  more  prominently,  attention  was 
ewifined,  in  the  former  section  of  our  report,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
mtnre  ef  tha  manures  employed,  and  to  the  amounts  of  tho  gross  produce, 
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or  incTMse,  of  hay  obtained  bj  their  use.  A  Uiw  paieiag  lemark*,  ondj, 
were  made  upon  the  Tariable  oharaeter  of  the  berhage*  aecordiBK  to  the 
deseription,  of  mannre  employed.  Bnt  there  are  other  aspeeta  of  the  sab- 
jeot  than  ihoee  hitherto  eoBiidered,  whioh  are  well  worthy  the  attentm  cC 

the  intelHgent  farmer. 

The  permanent  meadow  land  of  a  farm  stands  in  a  somewhat  isolated 
position,  in  regard  to  the  crops  under  tillage.  In  the  case  of  the  rotaiUn 
crops,  the  straw  of  the  corn  ones,  the  larger  portion  of  the  most  important 
manurial  constituents  of  the  green  crops,  frequently  the  manure  from  the 
consumption  of  the  hay  of  the  meadow  land  itself,  and  perhaps  that  from 
imported  cattle-food  also,  will,  at  least  once  in  the  course,  find  their  way  to 
the  arable  land.  But  the  meadow  land  does  not  generally  come  in  for  a 
due  share  of  restoration  of  constituents,  by  the  home  manures.  Henee  it 
hapfens,  that  the  amount  of  constituents  actually  carried  from  the  land* 
year  by  year,  in  the  hay  crop,  has  generally  a  moro  direot  inflnonoe  on 
exhaustion  than  that  harvested  in  the  rotation  produce. 

It  is  important  to  eonaider,  then,  what  amonnti  of  the  several  constitu- 
enta  are  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  in  an  ordinary  cfop  of  hay  i  what  ia 
the  drain  of  them  which  the  atorea  of  the  aoil,  or  the  anppliea  of  other 
mannrea,  ase  called  upon  to  meet,  when  the  prodnce  ia  increaaod  by  meana 
of  aetiye  portable  masnrea  t  and  farther,  what  ia  the  proportion  of  tba 
aotiyo  nuinvtal  eonatitaent  mtro^€n,  anpplied  in  anoh  mannrea,  that  ia 
rooorered  in  the  inereaae  of  crop  obtained  by  ita  nae  ? 

It  ia  i|la9  eaaential,  to  a  right  appreciation  pf  the  action  of  differeai 
manures  upon  the  grass  crop,  carefully  to  aaeertain  their  infloenoe  upon  tba 
development  of  the  dififerent  plants  of  which  the  mixed  herbage  is  made 
up,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  consideration  the  recognised  compa- 
rative qualities  of  the  dififerent  plants  so  developed. 

Lastly,  with  a  great  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  different  plants 
developed,  and  in  the  degree  of  their  maturity  at  any  given  time,  according 
to  season  and  the  manure  employed,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  cor- 
responding variation  in  the  percentage  composition  of  the  complex  produce, 
kny*  The  influence  of  the  dififerent  manures  upon  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  hay  constitutes,  therefore,  another  important  point  of  inquiry. 

It  would,  jperhapa,  in  some  points  of  Tiew,  be  more  in  order  to  giTO  tbo 
reanlts  of  the  analyses,  and  with  them  to  consider  the  percentagt  composi- 
tion of  the  hay,  before  treating  of  the  acreage  yield  of  the  aoToral  con- 
atitventa,  calenlated  by  meana  of  those  reanlta ;  bat  it  will  upon  the  whola, 
be  more  oonTonient  to  complete  the  anbject  of  the  fuaniitff  nit  produbo 
before  commencing  upon  that  of  quality, 
•  Hanng,  therdfore,  in  Part  I,  considered  the  acreage  amonnta  of  Hie 
gf9H  pTMlnes  or  kaiff,  attention  wUl  be  directed  ia  the  preaeni  aaetfon 
(Fart  II,)  to  the  aoreage  quantitiea  of  oertain  oenKlliiMs,  or  timnu  ^ 
wutOuentt,  ebtamed  by  the  difbreni  mannrea. 

Part  III  will  be  de? otod  to  the  dlaenanon  of  one  ekntiil  of  qualiij. 
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Datnely,  that  of  the  descriptiuQ  and  proportion  of  the  diffureat  plants  de- 
Teloped. 

Lastly,  in  Part  IV,  the  peruntage  composition  of  the  complex  produce, 
will  be  considered. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  amount  of  the  several  constituents,  per 
acre,  contained  in  the  produce  by  the  different  manurea,  are  given  in  a 
icries  of  tables  as  follows : 

In  Table  111. — The  produce  of  hay,  per  acre,  oaloalated  in  lbs.,  as  the 
bails  of  the  succeeding  tables. 

Iq  Table  IV. — The  produce  of  total  dry  subitanse,  per  aere,  in  lbs. 

In  Table  V. — The  mijitral  matter  (ash),  per  aere,  in  Ibe. 

In  Table  YI. — The  nitrogtn  in  the  total  prodttee,  per  aere,  in  lha> 

la  Table  YII. — The  nitmgm  in  the  inereai€  bff  mamirtf  per  acre,  a 

1m  Table  YIII.— The  proportion  of  the  nUrogtn  recovered  in  inereaee, 
fer  100  parte  supplied  in  mamtre^ 

1.  TBI  DBT  MATTXE  PER  ACBB. 

On  the  amonnte  of  dry  matter,  per  acre  (Table  IT),  a  yery  lew  obBerra* 
tioM  will  suffice.  Taking  the  aTerage  of  the  three  yean  over  whioh  the 
operinients  extended,  the  annual  yield  of  dry  matter  was,  without  manure, 
tbnei^  eiactly  a  ton  per  acre.  This  is  slightly  u'nder  the  amount  obtained, 
vitiiott  manure,  in  wheat  (com  and  straw  together),  taking  the  average  of 
fonrteen  years  of  the  consecutive  growth  on  the  same  land  ;  and  it  is  seve- 
ral hundred  weight  below  that  obtained  in  barley,  without  manure,  taking 
the  average  of  six  years'  consecutive  growth  on  the  same  land. 

By  means  of  manures,  the  yield  of  dry  matter,  per  acre,  in  the  hay  crop, 
was  in  several  of  the  experiments  considerably  more  than  doubled.  The 
increased  produce  of  dry  matter  was  thus  great,  indeed  the  greatest,  where 
BO  carbonaceous  manure  whatever  was  employed.  It  may  be  reckoned 
that  the  dry  substance  of  the  hay  would  contain  about  40  per  cental  carbon. 
Adopting  this  estimate,  there  would  be  about  900  lbs.  of  carbon  assimilated 
P<r  acre,  in  the  average  annual  produce  of  the  unmanured  land.  Where 
in  enormous  amount  of  organic  matter,  rich  in  carbon,  was  supplied  in  the 
btm  of  aawdust,  little  or  no  inori'aBed  aseimilation  of  carbon  took  place ; 
vWre  a  atUl  larger  quantity  waa  employed  iif  the  form  of  farm*yard  m»> 
lue  (in  admUtnre,  therefore,  with  other  aetive  mannrial  matters,)  there 
vii  a  eoaaiderable  inerease  in  the  assimilation  of  earbon.  But,  under 
Asm  eirenmstanoea,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  farm  yard  manure  itself  was 
ike  source  of  the  inereas^  amount  of  oarbon  fixed,  or  at  any  rate,  whethe 
ill  supply  of  thai  substance  (Id  the  form  of  oarbonio  aoid  or  otherwise) 
ks  been  at  all  essentiat 

That  it  was  by  means  of  mixtures  of  mineral  manures  and  ammoniaoal 
■Its,  without  the  direct  supply  of  any  carbon,  that  the  greatest  increased 
tssimilatton  of  that  substance  was  obtained.  For  instance,  on  plots  10  and 
13,  there  was  an  average  of  about  1^  tons  of  increased  dry  substance  per 
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Mre»  per  amnnm,  by  the  use  of  the  mixed  minenl  maoe  mvd  tmaieiiieeal 
nlUu  This  ftnumtit  ef  gross  dry  inereese,  represents  en  inereese  assiai- 
lation  of  earboD,  by  about  12  ewts.  per  aere,  per  annwn,  without  the  svp* 
ply  of  any  in  tiie  manure.  To  this  enormons  eztent,  therefore,  hare  these 
non-carbon  yielding  manures  enabled  the  plants,  either  by  their  root«  or 
their  leaves,  to  draw  that  element,  so  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
respiration,  and  for  the  fattening  of  our  animals  from  the  atmosphere,  into 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  ever  constant  revolutions  of  organic  nature,  it 
had  been  emitted  by  the  combustion  or  decomposition  of  the  products  of 
former  vegetation,  or  by  the  respiration  of  animals  fed  on  former  crops, 
and  into  which,  it  is  destined  to  bo  returned  by  the  same  means,  as  the 
resource  of  future  vegetable  growth. 

It  was  seen  how  unavailing  were  mineral  manures  alone  materially  to 
increase  the  growth  of  the  graminaceous  hay  plants.  That  is  to  say,  by 
their  supply  alone,  these  plants  were  not  enabled  to  assimilate  an  increased 
amount  of  either  nitrogen  ar  carbon  from  natural  sources.  Xor  did  the 
Bopply  of  one  of  these  elements^^r^on — enable  the  plants  to  draw  from 
natural  sources,  an  increased  amount  of  the  other  element— n^lro^eti. 
On  the  ether  hand,  provided  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessary  mine- 
ral  constituents,  the  supply  of  the  element—fitif iv^tn,  in  an  aTuilable  Imn 
of  combination,  increased,  enormously,  the  assimilation  of  the  atmo^herio 
constituent— car^M.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  a  Tory  rimilar 
reault  is  obserred  when  nitrogenous  manures  are  employed  for  the  grami* 
nauauM  cropt  of  our  rotaiiotu.  Not  that  no  other  crops  as  found  to 
assimilate  an  increased  amount  of  carbon,  without  its  supply  in  manure, 
when  they  haTc  a  suftcienoy  of  mineral  constituents  and  available  nitrogen 
within  the  soil.  But  compared  with  others,  the  gramtnauom  crops  appear 
to  be  the  most  strikingly  independent  of  any  artificial  earbonaoeous  supply. 

2.  TlIE  MINERAL  MATTER  PER  ACRE. 

The  average  annual  yield,  per  acre,  of  mineral  matter  (Table  V,)  was, 
in  the  unmanurcd  hay  crop,  158^  lbs.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  abont 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  was  contained  in  the  annual  unmMuurtd 
produce  of  either  whtat  or  harJey. 

By  the  use  of  amnwniactd  $alU  alane^  an  average  of  22.3.^  lbs.,  or  about 
two  ewts.  of  mineral  matter,  was  annually  taken  from  the  land  iu  the  hmj 
crop.  This,  again,  is  from  one  and  one*third  to  one  and  a  half  times  na 
much  as  was  removed  in  either  wheat  or  barlqr*  when  similarly  manured ; 
that  is,  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone.  By  the  addition  of  mineral  man»ra$ 
to  tk$  tame  amount  of  ammoniaeal  ioUtf  the  quantity  of  mineral  maMer 
nnnually  taken  off  the  land  in  the  hay  crop,  was  increased  to  nearly  four 
hundred  weight  per  aere.  Against  this  amount, /arm  yard  manurt  gave 
an  average  of  only  306|  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  in  its  annual  yield  of  hay, 
notwithstanding  that  it  itself  contained,  not  only  a  very  large  amount  of 
mineral  constituents,  but  of  nitrogen,  also,  whieh  is  so  essential  to  bring 
them  into  play.  This  comparatively  defective  action  of  the  constituents  of 
farm  yard  manure  is,  doubtless,  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  slow  Ube- 
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nlioB  «l  hcA  IIm  aiteogm  and  ilM  muMral  anrtter  gnppUad  in  tlitft  form. 
Whan  mmmammeMi  $aliM  weM  vied,  in  adHHom  to  the  farm  ymri  mamcri^ 
Mill,  only,  874^  Ibf .  of  aiintral  mM%t  wm  aiinu&lly  taken  limn  the  land-«- 
Ihfti  is  to  8«j,  stall  oonsiderably  leaf  |h»n  wb«n  tlie  wbole  of  bcpkh  tlie 

nitrogen  and  the  mineral  matter  were  provided  in  a  more  readilj  ayailable 

coDditioD. 

It  is  more  particularly  in  potash*  that  the  hay  crop  is  more  exhausting 
than  what  might  be  called  a  corresponding  produce  of  cither  wheat  or 
barley.    In  relation  to  this  point,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that,  as  practice  goes,  almost      a  matter  of  course,  a  notable  proportion 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  the  magnesia,  almost  the  whole  of  the  silica, 
and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  both  the  lime  and  the  potash,  taken  • 
from  the  land  in  the  wheat  and  the  barley  orops,  will,  at  some  period  of 
Ike  rotation,  bo  returned  to  it,  in  the  homo  manvea  to  which  the  straw. of 
theme  crops  has  contributed.    But  in  tbo  one  of  meadow  land,  associated 
witk  knd  under  tillage,  it  is  by  no  means  so  probable^  that  tbo  mineral 
eottstiinents  of  tbo  bay  will,  in  anytbing  like  a  corresponding  dogroo,  find 
tkeir  way  book  from  wbonoo  tboy  oamo*  It  irtU  bo  obviona,  thetoftire,  tbat, 
•eoording  to  onrront  praoUoo,  tbo  meadow  land  will  be  mnob  more  liable 
tkan  tl»  arable  to  boeome  defieient  in  a  dne  provision  of  tbo  neoessaty 
■iaeral  oonstitnents.   Tbese  oonsiderations  sbow  tbat  boib  tbo  wbeat  and 
Ike  bailey  erope  may,*  with  oomparatiTo  impunity,  be  kept  np  to  a  bigb 
point  of  prodnotiTonees,  by  means  of  forcing  portable  manures,  provided 
ealy,  tbat  tbo  erope  of  tbo  eourao,  as  a  wbolOf  reeeivo  tbelr  due  sbare  of 
tbe  bomo  manures.   It  will,  at  tbo  aamo  time,  bo  equally  obvious,  that 
liadlar  means  are  not  applieable^  fbr  tbe  production  of  full  crops  of  hay, 
ualess  similar  conditions  be  provided  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  meadow, 
in  its  turn,  received  a  due  y»roportion  of  the  home  manures. 

Where,  however,  grass  is  grown  for  hay,  by  those  holding  little  or  no 
arable  land,  it  is  generally  for  the  supply  of  a  neighboring  town  ;  and  in 
such  eases  a  liberal  amount  of  stable  and  other  town  manures,  is  generally 
brought  upon  the  land.  Under  these  circumMtances,  the  additional  use  of 
tbe  more  active  portable  manures,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  advantageous* 

8.  THS  iriTROOXN  PXR  ACBK. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed,  to  the  acreage  yield  in  the  hay  of  the 
important  eonstitutnt  nitrogen.  In  the  exj  erimciits  under  consideration, 
the  annual  yi«:ld  <if  nltrri<:(  n  per  aero,  taking  the  average  result  of  thre^ 
years,  wai*,  u  ithoui  manun,,  311.8  lbs.  (sec  Table  VI.)  By  the  side  of  this 
amount  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  average  of  fourteen  consecutive 
years  of  unmanured  wheat,  gave  30.7  lbs ;  and  that  of  six  oonseoative 
years  of  unmanured  barley,  26.5  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

*  IndepeDdenUy  of  tbe  fact  that  an  ordinary  hay  crop  wUl  contain  more  mineral  matter 
Ifcn  Ike  eon  aad  the  itiaw  ef  m»  ovAaary  wlieat  or  beriey  erap,  the  aih  of  tli«  ft«y  eentalai 
aheal  iwltaae  Ug^  a  pereenUge  of  peUuh  m  thai  of  the  gveeepnidaoe  (oom  and  itraw),  of 
^ehfat  or  barUy.  Jlut  farther  particulars  will  bo  giren  rogai^Bg  tbe  indMdtMl  mim$ral 
€MHiinmttt  of  the  hij  obtpn  ia  Poit  IV>  of  oar  p^por. 
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Ftou  thafd  Sgmt  it  «f|na^1iM4  IW  hij  aiop  (to  fc? — tfc»  ginitMiBi 
kM  jtl  eztenM)  bv  givM  from  oiw-tfufd  to  oii««balf  .bom  nktogen  por 
•«rt  per  Attnini,  vUluNit  aaattra,  llm  uikmt  wheai  or  tel^.  Port  «f 
tiiu  OZMBi  of  Biirogtli  m  tlie  haj  crop,  though  probably  AOl  tho  wholo  of 
it,  It  due  to  tke  fiMt  ibst  tho  mitii  herbage,  of  llio  }mj  oomprifod  »  imu»« 
bor  of  Ugumimmt  pUnta,  wbieb  eontain  a  bigbor  pereentage  of  MlrogeB, 
and  bave,  appftrenily,  greftter  poworaof  anraulstingitfromiiatoralaottrooo, 
than  the  graminmteout  ones.  Indeed,  where  mineral  mannres  alone  were 
employed  (plot  eight),  under  the  influence  of  which  the  devolopment  of 
leguminous  plants  was  greater  than  on  any  of  the  other  plots,  there  was 
an  average  of  50.0  pounds  per  acre  per  annum  of  nitrogen,  without  the 
.  Bupply  of  it  in  manure,  instea'l  of  only  39.8  pounds  without  manure  of 
any  kind.  Thus,  without  the  addition  of  any  nitrogenous  manures,  there 
was  here  an  average  annual  increase  of  16.8  pounds  of  nitro<ren  per  acre. 
But  this  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  use  of  mineral  manures, 
U  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  due  to  an  increased  development  of  the  gra- 
minaceous but  to  that  of  the  leguminous  portion  of  the  herbage.  In  fact, 
the  aDDoal  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  this  case,  where  the  leguminous 
planls  eomparatively  so  maoh  predominated,  was  nearly  <lottble  that  wbiob 
bas  been  obtained  in  tbe  oontinnoiialy  nnmurared  oereal  erope  of  (be  nr»» 
ble  land. 

The  nest  point  of  oonsideratton  in  regard  to  tbe  nitrogen  stafistics  of 
tbe  hay  crop,,  le  one  of  great  interest,  both  in  a  practical  and  scientiio 
point  of  new ;  namely,  (bat  of  tbe  relation  of  tbe  nitrogen  in  the  increase^ 
to  (bat  in  tbe  mnmirf  employed  to  prodnoe  it  Tablet  VII.  and  VIII.  iUna* 
(rate  tbit  part  of  (be  inbjeet.  TaUe  VII.  tbowt  (be  mehud  tncrmt 
of  nitrogen  in  tbe  prodnoe  (in  poundt  per  nere),  wbere  it  was  tnpplind 
in  mannre.  Table  VIII.  tbowt  (be  proportion  of  nitrogen  reeovered  in 
tbe  looreate  for  100  of  it  tnppUed  in  tbe  mannre.  Bnt  in  bo(b  iMm  two 
tn(t  of  ednmnt  are  given*  Tbe  firtt  of  (bete  relatet  to  (be  inereate  of 
of  nitrogen  over  (ba(  in  tbe  unmamrtd  prodnee,  and  tbe  teoond  to  (ho 
inereate  over  (bat  in  tbe  prodnoe  by  (be  mixed  *'  mineral 
Tbe  reader  bat  tbnt  tbe  fiMts  pnt  before  bim  in  two  ttpeett.  It  appear* 
to  ns,  however,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiments,  that  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  estimating  the  amount,  or 
proportion,  of  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  hay  for  a  given  amount 
of  it  supplied  in  the  manure,  will  bo  to  assume  the  nitrogen  of  the  ttnnia- 
nured,  and  not  that  of  the  mineral  manured  produce^  as  the  standard  or 
normal  yield,  upon  which  to  calculate  the  increase  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrogenous  manures,  whether  this  be  used  alone,  or  in  addition  to  mine« 
ral  manures. 

Thus,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  increase,  both  of  gross  produce 
and  of  nitrogen,  was,  when  viineral  manures  alone  were  employed,  due  to 
an  increased  deirelopoiQnt  of  leguminous  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  wbem 
nitrogODont  manuret  were  need,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  mine* 
ml  manuret,  (be  ineteate  wat  dne  to  tbe  inoteoted  derelopment  of  tbegri^ 
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■isftoim  k«rlitg«  onlj.  Under  tteM  oirmunitRiiMS,  H  ii  abvltas  tbat 
ih«  vbole  hMMse  byihe  coaMMd  MlioR  ofboA  ailrogw— m  tad  wineml 
tBannres  (it  being  almoet  entirely  graninMeoiia)  mvft  be  rappoeed  ts  b« 

due,  xo  /ar  as  the  resources  of  nitrogen  are  eoneerned,  to  that  aTtifieialiy 
sapplied  in  the  manure.  That  is  to  say,  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in 
the  description  and  composition  of  the  herbage  grown  by  mineral  manures 
alone,  and  by  mineral  manures  in  admixture  with  nitrogenous  ones,  the 
influence  of  the  addition  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  represented  simply  by  the 
difference  between  the  prominently  leguminous  produce  by  mineral  manures 
alone,  and  the  almost  QXc\\x%\\Q\y  graminaceous  produce,  when  nitrogenoua 
a3  well  as  mineral  manures  are  employed.  It  will  be  obviously  much 
nearer  the  truth,  to  assume  that  the  artificially  supplied  nitrogen — whether 
employed  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  mineral  mannres^ — was  engaged  in 
prodaetion  of  at  lea$t  Ihe  wbole  amooiik  of  imoreaM  abov^  tbe  prodaeo 
without  manurM, 

Id  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  eT«ii  this  mode  of  estimate,  th« 
im;iin  in  whiob  the  artificially  HuppUod  nitrogen  has  been  inTolved  in  tho 
anmonni  and  onmpoaiiion  ol  tbo  prodace,  ia  Mtiewhat  understatod*  For, 
•ma  tka  unmanured  produoe  oontainod  more  of  tbo  bigbly  nitrogeniaed 
Hguwdn/mM  berbago,  tban  did  tbai  grown  by  either  anunoniaMl  aalto  alona, 
«r  bj  nmnkonineal  lalti  in  oonjmiolion  witb  mineral  nanvra.  Hanoa,  ii 
■uigbt  be  eonelnded,  ibai  tbe  poim  beyond  wUeb  ibe  artifieiallj  supplied 
■iteegen  beeame  inToWed  in  tbe  piodnetion  «f  gfmimauonu  inereaee* 
vovld  be  eree  le/eir  tbal  represented  by  ibe  nereage  yield  of  nitrogen 
wiiktm^  manure.  For,  tbat  amount  depended  materially  upon  ibe  ifnan* 
tiigr  ef  tbe  bigbly  hgnmiiwui  berbage  in  ibe  nnmannred  predime,  wbieb 
van  ni  onee  diminisbed  on  tbe  addition  of  ntiregenons  manures. 

Tor  tbe  abore  reaaons,  tben.  it  is  aesnmed  ibni  ni  least  tbe  wbole  of  ibe 
nitrogen  in  the  produce  by  nitrogenous  mannree  beyond  that  yielded  an 
the  unmanured  plot,  may  be  calculated  as  due,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  tbat 
which  was  artificially  supplied,  whether  or  not  the  nitrogen  was  so  supplied, 
alone,  or  was  aided  in  its  action  by  conjunction  with  mineral  manures. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  freely  granted  that  the  legitimacy  of  any  estimates 
regarding  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure  which  is 
involved  in  the  increase  obtained  by  its  use,  must  rest  entirely  on  that  of 
the  a-sbumption  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  nitrogen  of  the  pro- 
dnce,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  natural  sources.  It  is  not,  indeed,  pos- 
siWe  to  obtain  actual  proof  that  produce  grown  by  nitrogenous  manures 
has  really  assimilated  neither  more  nor  less  of  nitrogen  from  other  sources, 
tban  that  grown  without  them.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  with  a  ready 
aapply  of  available  nitrogen  witbin  a  limited  range  of  the  soil,  the  plants 
woaM  draw  lewapoD  the  natural  or  unaided  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
migbi  be  assumed,  tbat  with  the  increased  vigor  of  growth  due  to  nitroge* 
Boua  manure,  tbe  &eders  of  tbe  plant  would  be  m  extended,  botb  abore 
and  under  ground*  as  to  increase  its  command  over  tbe  natural  reeeurots 
ef  nvailnble  aitrsfiB.  It  is  obneast  tbeMfiHret  tbni  tbe  best  estimate 
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which  our  judgmMit  Wk  lead,  etnnot,  after  all,  be  looked  apon  as  reproieat* 
ing  witk  «eriauitj,  the  exact  proportioM  ia  wbieh  the  Bttrogen  of 
■lamvred  pfodnoa  has,  in  pomi  of  faet,  boon  obtained  from  the  natttral 
nnd  Mtifteiftl  lovroeet  leepeotiTely,  These  obsei  i  atlons  will  snfieleBtly 
indkate  the  degree  of  reserration  with  wbieh  the  fignies  in  the  Tables,  and 
the  effgnments  founded  mpon  then,  shenld  be  aoeepled. 

In  regard  to  the  iigiiret  in  Table  VII,  wbieh  show  in  lbs.  the  acMl 
inerwe  of  nitrogen  per  sere  ^  its  Mte  in  mimre,  it  shenld  be  ezplained, 
that,  where  400  lbs.  of  aaunoniaefel  salts,  «r  660  lbs.  if  nitrate  of  seda, 
were  employed,  per  .acre,  it  is  estimated  that  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  wet* 
thereby  supplied.  The  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  is,  of  oovrse,  assumed 
to  supply  half,  and  the  800  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  double  that  amount. 
The  2000  lbs.  of  sawdust,  according  to  direct  analysis,  would  contain  only 
four  and  one-half  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  is,  then,  to  these  amounts  of  nitrogen 
supplied,  that  those  recorded  in  the  table  as  increase^  are  to  be  respect- 
ively referred. 

But  it  is  in  Table  VIII,  where  the  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce 
is,  for  each  experiment,  calculated  in  relation  to  100  parts  of  it  supplied  in 
manure,  that  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  assumed  to  be  reoovered,  to 
that  supplied,  is  brought  to  new  the  aiost  clearly. 

Where  ammoniacal  salts  were  nsed  alone  (see  npper  division  of  Table 
VIII),  there  was,  taking  the  aTorage  of  the  three  years,  only  27.7  per  etmi 
of  the  supplied  nitrogen  reeorered  in  the  inerease.  And  where  the  ammo* 
niaeal  salts  and  sawdnst  were  nsed,  there  was  somewhat  less  stiil  reooTered, 
namely,  246  per  eent. 

The  nitrate  of  soda,  whioh  was  employed  in  one  season  only,  and  then 
sown  somewhat  disadrantogeoosly  late,  when  it  was  nsed  slone,  retmmed 
in  the  inerease  of  prodnoe,  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  its  nttte|pBtt  as 
the  ammonlaoal  salts  (ss  Jnst  quoted),  nsmely,  28.8  per  eent,  when  tha 
snmller  amonnt,  and  26.8  when  the  larger  amonni  of  the  salt  was  nsed. 
Bat  in  referenee  to  this  resalt,  it  shonld  be  mentioned,  that  the  pereenf  age 
of  nitrogen  in  the  hay  grown  by  the  nitrate,  was  notably  higher  than  in  that 
grown  by  the  ammoniaoal  salts  in  the  same  season ;  in  fact,  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  the  former  was  somewhat  abnormally  high. 

The  result  was,  then,  that  where  either  ammoniacal  salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda  were  employed  without  the  aid  of  the  mineral  manure,  there  was  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  immediate  in* 
crease  of  the  hay  crop- 
In  connexion  with  the  result  just  above  stated,  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  fact,  that  if,  where  both  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  are  em- 
ployed (sec  lower  diviMon  of  Table  VIII),  the  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  by  the  use  of  it  in  manure  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  so 
much  only  as  was  over  and  above  that  yielded  by  the  mineral  manures 
a/one,  there  would  then  appear  to  be  only  about  the  same  proportion  of 
the  supplied  nitrogen  reeorered,  as  when  the  nitrogenous  manures  were 
Md  slooe,  tad  the  inerease  of  nitnogen  then  ealeulated  over  that  in- the 
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mmamtrtd  «r«f.  Tkvi,  tekiag,  m  wvffOMA,  tbe  yield  of  nitrogen  by  llm 
fljMpe/  MOMiret  clenf  m  tke  Imbis  of  Ae  enloBlntioB,  tke  ineroeee  ob* 
teiaed  by  ibe  Bi^r-mddilion  of  tbe  400  Ibi.  of  unnoniMtl  aalU,  will  bm 
nkvned  only  80  oeni;  tbnt  by  tbe  400  Ibi.  of  anmoDiftonl  lelts,  and 
SOOO  Ibi.  of  nwdnat,  only  24,1  per  oeni;  tbat  by  tbe  400  lbs.  of  ammo-, 
uieil  mite  and  8000  Ibe.  ent  wbeat  straw,  only  38.8  per  oent,  and 
Ifcat  by  tbe  800  Iba.  of  amnioiuaoal  aalta;.  86.5  per  eeiit  ef  tbe  anp- 
plied  nitrogen.  In  regard  to  tbe  fact,  tbat  tbere  appears  to  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  supplied  nitropen  recovered  (35.5  per  cent)  when  the 
extravagant  amount  of  800  lbs.  of  anunoniacal  salts  per  acre  was  employed, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  result  is  due  to  an  extremely  high  perceritage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  produce,  and  not  to  a  favorable  proportion  of  increase. 
The  larger  return  of  tho  supplied  nitrogen  is,  therefure,  though  an  apparent, 
jet  only  a  questionable  advantage.  Adopting  the  same  mode  of  calculation 
u  above,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  mineral  manures  gave  a  less 
&Torable  result  than  that  of  ammoniacal  salts.  When  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
were  employed  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  there  were  only  17.7  per  cent,  and 
when  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  so  prorided,  tbere  were  only  21.2  per  oenI 
el  tbe  sapplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase. 

But,  reckoning,  as  bas  been  shown  it  wonld  be  more  proper  to  do,  that 
tke  wbole  of  tbe  nitrogen  obtained  by  tbe  eonjoint  notion  of  tbe  mineral 
snd  niirogeMna  mannres  he^fond  that  yiddtd  wUhtmt  mamurt,  bas  preba* 
Uy  been  dne  to  tbat  artifieially  snppHed,  tbe  proportional  retnm  in  tbe 
Biniediate  inerease  tben  appears  to  be  mneb  greater.  On  tbis  mode  of 
mtimation,  tbe  400  lbs.  of  aaunonineal  salts  (wifeb  mineral  mannre)  baTO 
Ntinnd  in  tbe  inerease  50.5  per  eent;  tbe  400  lbs.  ef  ammoniaosi  salts; 
and  2000  lbs.  of  sawdust  (witb  mineral  mannre)  48.5  per  eent ;  tbe  400  lbs. 
if  smnMMiiaeal  salts  and  2000  lbs.  of  ent  wbeat  straw  (witb  mineral  mannre) 
46.5  per  eent ;  the  800  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  (with  mineral  manure) 
45.8  per  cent;  tho  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  (with  mineral  manures)  59.9 
per  cent ;  and  the  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  (witb  mineral  manure)  42.3 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  tho  manure. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  results  just  quoted,  there  were  about  48  per 
eent  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  the 
hay  crop,  when  the  nitrogenous  manure  was  associated  with  a  liberal  pro- 
viiion  of  the  necessary  mineral  constituents.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the 
result,  on  the  assumption  that  as  much  of  tbe  nitrogen  of  the  produce  as 
was  tM  tx€tu  of  that  obtained  without  manurtf  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
vUeb  wma  art^dally  supplied.  When,  however,  tbe  same  nitrogenous 
mannres  were  employed  without  tbe  aid  of  mineral  manures,  only  about 
hall  as  mneb  of  tbe  supplied  nitrogen  appeared  to  be  reeo?ered  in  tbe 
namediaAe  inerease.  Tbm  was,  moreonrerv  little  mnre  tban  balf  as  mneb 
ef  At  sapplied  nitrogen  estimated  as  reoorered.  If,  wben  mineral  and 
■Hregenens  ■maues  were  used  togetber,  tbe  yield  of  nitrogen  by  tbe 
MAvr«l  nMmirer  elsiif,  Instead  of  tbat  isilAoiil  nMmrf,  were  assumed  to 
teptesent  tbe  amount  obtained  ftrom  natural  sonroes.  But,  eren  ihougb 
tte  Urgtr  nment  nay  more  nearly  represent  tbe  aetiml  proportion  of  tbe 
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•applied  nitrogen  wUe^  was  recovered  in  tbe  iBcrease  when  mlnenftl  ou^ 
Bvres  veM  alfo  used,  it  will  be,  ftt  tke  tame  tioMf  obvious  tbat,  in  aeeHua 
prmcfieal  MMte,  the  only  gain  of  nitrogen  in  prodnoe  hj  tbe  addition  of  it 
to  the  niDoral  manwea,  ia  that  amonnt  lieyond  wlyit  wwld  have  been 
obtained  by  the  mineral  mannree  alone. 

On  other  oooasions  it  has  been  shown,  that,  an  the  growth  of  ftdl  orapa, 
of  either  wk§at  or  bmrlttft  by  the  direct  applioation  of  nitn^genoM 
■Hurarea,  little  more  than  Ibrty  per  eent  of  the  anpplied  nitvegan  oonld  bo 
eatimmtod,  aa  reoovered  in  the  immediate  inoiease  obtained*  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  anticipated  that  the  result  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  the 
kmp  crop.  Not  only  are  but  few  of  the  plants  composing  it  fully  ripe  at 
the  time  of  being  cut,  but  their  roots  have  a  much  more  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  area  of  the  superficial  layers  of  soil.  So  far  as  the 
.  experiments  have  yet  extended,  the  hay  crop  does  not  appear  to  return  in 
its  immediate  increase,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  com- 
pared with  wheat  or  barley^  than  might,  perhaps,  with  reason,  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  more  extended  distribution  of  the  feeders  of  the  crop  on  a  given 
area  of  land. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  evidence  as  yet  at  command,  that  in  Uie  case 
of  the  grasi  crop^  aa  in  that  of  the  ripened  ceruU  grains^  a  conaidemble 
proportion  of  the  expensive  conatitnent,  nitrogen,  which  may  be  supplied 
in  manure,  haa  to  be  reekoned  aa  imreoooered,  in  either  the  immediato  or 
the  ol<wely  aneeeeding  inoreaae  of  crop. 

The  poeaibte  ezplanationa  of  thia  loaa  of  nitrogen,  real  or  appainnt  an 
the  eaae  may  be,  are  nnmmna ;  bat  they  are  more  or  leas  within  the'maoh 
of  eareftd  and  oztended  experimental  inqoiry.  It  may  be  auppoiod  that 
n  portion  of  the  nnrecovered  nmoont  of  nitrogen  is,  in  aoma  form,  drainod 
away  and  loafr— that  the  supplied  utrogenona  eomponnd  is  tranrformed  in 
the  aotl,  and  nitrogen  in  soom  form  evaporated ;  that  a  portion  remaina  in 
tiw  Bofl  in  some  fixed  and  nnavailable  state  of  eondtination ;  that  ammo* 
nia,  or  aomo  other  eomponnd  of  nitrogen,  or  free  nitrogen  itself,  is  given 
off  during  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  range  of  distri- 
bution of  the  bupplied  nitrogen,  and  its  state  of  combination  within  the 
soil,  are  alone  sufficient  obstacles  to  its  being  taken  up  in  larger  propor- 
tion by  the  immediate  crop.  Should  the  last  supposition  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  facta  observed,  the  assumed  loss  would  be  one  but  in 
appearance  merely-  The  farmer  might  then  still  hope  to  reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  costly  nitrogenous  manures,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  suc- 
ceeding crops.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  that  have  been  recorded  afford 
additional  confirmation  of  the  opinion  so  frequently  insisted  upon,  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  graminaceous  plants  whieh  we  cultivate,  a  full  crop  ia 
nbtaiaed  oo^  when  there  is  a  liberal  nroviaion  of  qnaiUible  niirogm 
mkhim  the  soil:  and  farther,  that  when  this  provision  is  made  by  mnann 
«f  direct  nitrogenona  manures,  a  largo  proportion  oC  the  90  fnppUod  nitro- 
will  remain  onreoofored  in  the  inormuw  of  «rop«  at  knot  for  a  oonnid- 
Mbia  period  of  timt* 
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na  mill  fkoli  dinted  oa  •  oMidmtian  of  ik«  wruLg€  jfUHd  in  the 
kmy  cnypy  of  wm%  of  ito  importaiit  wuHtunUi  or  eUMtu  of  eofi«ldt<«ii^«, 
•eeording  io  the  eoBdition  of  nuuiiuring,  may  bo  ranimod  up  as  follows : 

I.  The  sToitige  sninisl  prodvoe  of  fetfof  dry  Mthttanu^  in  thetenmafnirei 
iMe<Kfofo  Aay  crop,  wes  about  one  ton  per  acre,  which  would  contain  abont 
900  lbs.  of  carbon.  These  amounts  are  somewhat  less  than  were  auauallj 
obtained  leithotit  manure  in  either  wheat  or  barleij. 

12.  Purely  carbonaceous  manures  did  not  appear  to  increase  the  assimi- 
lation by  the  graminaceous  herbage  of  either  carbon  or  nitrogen. 

3.  Purely  mineral  manures  induced  little  or  no  increased  assimilation 
of  either  carbon  or  nitrogen^  by  the  graminaceous,  but  a  considerable 
amount  by  the  leguminous  herbage. 

4.  Specially  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  ammoniacal  salts,  even  when 
need  alone,  notably  increased  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  by 
the  grandnaiuouSy  bnt  not  by  the  leguminom  herbage. 

5.  By  nieans  of  mabuoinpplyuig  botk  mmtral  eonttiiiuntt  mnd  nitron 
gen,  bnt  no  carbon,  there  was  an  annual  increase  of  ^rviiitiMMoux  produce, 
mtfiuA  to  abont  one  and  a  half  tons  of  dry  suhttmuoB  per  aoio,  whioh  would 
ooBtain  abe«t  twelve  hundred  weight  of  earbon. 

6.  The  snnaal  yield  of  mineral  constituents  is  the  ummmnuredkayerop^ 
was  Boarlj  one  and  a  half  hmdred  wo^ht.  This  aaovhit  is  abont  one  and 
a  half  times  as  maeh  as  was  oontsaned  in  either  whtmt  or  barley  when 
mrnmrnmnred, 

7.  By  Beans  of  minerai  mamtre  «fdiie,  or  «sifno«lcosl  ealte  «/one,  the 
Mmnal  yield  of  mineral  matter  in  the  hay  erop  was  raised  to  abont  two 
kndred  weight  per  aore ;  and  by  mineral  and  nitrogenons  manure  oom* 
lined,  to  about  four  hundred  weight  per  aere. 

8.  It  is  partienlarly  in  potash  that  the  hay  enp  is  more  exhaustive  of 
soil  constituents,  than  either  wkeai  or  barley. 

9.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  mineral  constituents,  • 
taken  from  the  land  in  the  hay  crop,  to  the  less  regular  return  of  them  by 
the  home  manures,  and  to  the  less  exposure  of  the  soil  in  the  case  of 
meadow  land,  more  special  attention  is  required  to  prevent  its  practical 
exhaustion  of  soil  constituents,  than  in  the  case  of  arable  rotation  land. 

10.  The  annual  yield  of  nitrogen,  per  acre,  was,  in  the  unmanured  hay 
*  crop,  nearly  forty  "pounds.    This  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than 

was  annually  obtained  in  unmanured  wheat  or  barley. 

II.  The  hay  grown  by  mineral  manures  alone^  yielded  considerably 
more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  that  grown  without  manure.  The  increased 
amount  was  due  to  an  inorsased  growth  of  the  /4gwmtN0K«»  and  not  of  the 
graminaeeous  herbage. 

12.  JfiOroigenaHs  manures  alone  ( ammoaiaeal  salts  and  nitrate  of  soda ) 
gave  SI  increase  of  riitrogenin  tJU  produce  equal  to  only  about  onc-fourtA 
ef  that  applied  in  the  wtanurc 

It.  Mimral  and  mtngenaus  manures  combined  gaTO  an  increased  pro- 
dmu  of  nitrogen  equjsl  to  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  oonl  of  the  nitrogen 
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tuppiiid  in  th»  mmmirt*  WiMst  amd  Wrlejt  vate  nailMr  oinoMtaMS, 
gave  an  iMrtM«d  pradmet  of  nilrogoii  tqaAl  to  T»th«r  Mrt  tliini  finrfy 
per  cent  of  thai  supplied  Id  tho  manmro.  She  iiather  men  ^eifthk  malt 
with  the  hujf  crop  is  not  aiore  thaa  is  prohahlj  aMrihufcabk  to  the  inoro 
oomplete  distrlbvtien  of  the  iuider-gro«id  feedeie  of  •the  stop. 

14.  In  the  ease  of  the  mtarfow  grasitt,  as  in  that  of  the  gramimmcmm 
pinnts  grown  in  rotatim^  the  growth  was  mvoh  ineteased  hy  dinti  M^ro- 
genous  manures;  and,  in  both  cases,  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
supplied  nitrogen  remained  unrecovtrtd  in  either  the  immediate,  or  the 
closely  succeeding  increase  of  crop. 


Part  III. — Description  of  Pla/us  developed  by  different  Manures. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  manure,  upon  tho  complex  herbage  of  which  the  experi- 
mental meadow  was  composed,  was  the  very  varying  degree  in  which  thej 
respectively  developed  the  different  kinds  of  plants. 

Allusion  haa  already  frequently  been  made,  in  a  oueory  way,  to  tho 
greater  development  of  the  legnmimms  herbage  bgr'pnrely  mnuml  nu^ 
nureSy  and  to  that  of  the  graminaceous  plants*  or  Mttnnl  grasses  com- 
monly so  called,  by  charaoteristioally  nvlro^eaouf  Mjmret.  In  £Mt,  the 
•plots  had  each  so  distinctive  a  eharaster  in  regard  to  the  preralenee  of 
different  plants,  that  the  experimental  ground  looked  almost  as  mnoh  as  if 
it  were  devoted  to  trials  with  diffwent  seeds  as  with  diffneat  amMires.  So 
striking  and  charaoteristie»  indeed,  were  the  effeets  prodnoed  in  this  req»eoi, 
that,  in  1857  and  185&,  the  snbjeot  was  thought  to  bo  ^  snffisient  intercot 
to  induce  us  to  request  the  examination  of  the  plots,  hj  Frofsssor  Henfroy, 
to  which  he  kindly  asssBtod. 

An  endeavor  was  also  made  in  the  second  year,  1857,  to  separate  mod 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  diffMreot  plants  in  eareAilly  areraged  and 
weighed  samples,  taken  from  the  several  plots  as  soon  as  the  grass  was  cut. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  in  this  first  trial,  the  separa- 
tious  have  been  carried  out  more  carefully  in  the  case  of  the  produce  on 
some  of  the  most  important  plots  in  the  third  season,  1858.  The  results  of 
these  separations  are  recorded  in  detail  in  Table  IX.,  page  133,  and  in  a 
summary  form  in  Table  X.,  page  137  ;  and  it  is  the  consideration  of  ' 
those  results  that  will  constitute  the  8uV)ject  of  this  third  part  of  our  report. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  making  the  separations  and  estimations,  may 
be  shortly  explained.  As  soon  as  the  grass  on  a  plot  was  cut  down,  sam- 
ples were  taken  from  many  parts  of  it.  These  were  carefully  intermixed 
in  such  manner  as  to  shake  out  as  little  seed  as  possible ;  and  then,  hom 
the  whole,  a  certain  quantity  was  weighed  out  to  be  further  openited  upon. 
Cbaraoteristie  tpectmens  of  each  of  the  plants  tit  jCover  or  ssmI,  or  un 
other  conditions  in  which  they  could  be  teoegniied,  were  then  selected  as 
types ;  and  a  number  of  hoys  were  set  to  pick  from  the  weighed  sample, 
idl  they  could  And  to  ocnespond  with  these  types.  The  temninder  oor« 
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fMl  elkfly  of  iUmtIM  foliage,  amduwievetopti^HtVM,  whi«b  wm  tbem 
M|Murmte4  into  four  or  five  different  lots,  according  to  tjpes  eelected,  to  the 
best  of  our  jadgmcnt.  Each  weighed  sample  was  thus  divided  into  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  different  deflcriptions  of  herbage.  The  weight  of  each  of 
the  selected  portions  was  afterwards  taken — all  in  an  equal  condition  of 
drvness.  The  weights  so  obtained,  of  the  respective  grasses  or  other 
plantM,  nr  parts  of  plants,  in  the  original  weighed  sample  from  the  plot, 
were  then  calculated  into  their  percentage  relation  to  the  collectire  weight 
of  the  whole  of  the  separated  portions  in  their  partially  dried  state.  It  is 
the  results  so  obtained  that  are  recorded  in  the  Tables.  It  should  bo 
meatioiit-d  that  wu  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Peiinfl^lvftlUAt  for 
Ike  ftttperiatendeacc  of  the  botanical  part  of  tho  inquiry. 

liwiU  beobvioos  that  absolute  exactness  in  ibo  4otemiiifttiMi  of  tlie 
pfOfortions  in  which  the  different  pianto  roally  occurred  on  tKe  respectiTO 
ffels,  wowld  be  exkrenolj  «UfiioaU  to  Attain.  If  the  bulk  of  the  sample 
IiIhb  wm  ao  largo  as  to  Oizolttde  all  posaiUo  doubi  of  ita  baiag  a  fidr 
avmge  of  tlie  vbole  prodttoe,  the  labor  of  ibe  lepasatioiia  vonld  bo  m 
gnat  aa  to  be  aliaoat  unpraolioablo.  Tbero  k,  bowoTov,  no  donb*  that  ibo 
Mlea  do,  in  tbo  vaa,  vory  idoaely  rapteaeat  tbe  IboH*  Tbay  do  ao,  at 
mj  late,  qmto  aafieiently  to  bring  rery  atrikingly  to  vkir  the  moat  obcr* 
•elmlie  and  important  ^tinotloiio  ibat  wore  obeorrod  to  bo  doralopod. 

£i  tbe  veapoctiro  odbmna  of  tbo  Tabto  of  dotail  (IX.)  are  giroii : 

1.  The  botanloal  namea  of  Ibe  planta.- 

%.  Tbe  oommon,  or  Bnglbb  anmoi. 

8.  Tbe  percentage  proportiem§M  eaob  plant,       on  aoma  of  tbo  mofi 

important  of  the  experimental  plots. 

4.  Notes  taken  on  a  comparative  examination  of  the  specimens. 

The  plot^  selected  for  the  botanical  analysis  of  their  produce  were  : 

Plot  1. — Unmanured. 

Plot  4. — With  ammoniacal  salts  alone. 

Plot  8. — With  the    mixed  mineral  manure"*  alone. 

Plot  10. — With  the  "mixed  mineral  manure,"  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

Plot  13. — W^ith  the  "mixed  mineral  manare,"  and  tbo  double  quantity 
•f  ammoniacal  salts. 

Plot  Iti. — With  farm*yard  manure. 

Plot  17. — With  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  aaUa.  . 

The  separated  plants  are  classified  into, 

Ist.  Giaminaoeona  berbage  (graaeai  oommonly  ao  oalled),  in  enlm,  boar* 
iag  flower  or  laodp 
2d.  <  rrnminaceous  herbage,  detaebod  leaf  and  vndoTekped  atom. 
3d.  Leguminona  borbago. 
4th.  Misoellaneons  herbage,  ebiefly  weeda. 

Witbin  eaob  of  tbese  olanei,  tbe  plants  are  enumerated  in  tbe  table.  In 
^  erier  in  wkkk  thejf  rupeetivelf  oeturred  in  the  largnt  proporti&n 

Colt  dcfcription  of  the     mixed  mioeral  manurv,"  leepart  1  of  this  papor«  Vol. 
Znil«r  TruM.  p.  212. 
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on  the  vnmanured  plot^  The  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  column 
relating  to  any  particular  manured  plot,  with  those  relating  to  the  ufimait' 
uredy  thus  shows  at  once,  the  deviation  from  the  standard  result  which  is 
induced  by  the  manure  in  question,  both  as  regards  the  order  as  to  quan- 
tity, and  the  actual  numerical  proportion,  io  which  the  different  descrip* 
tions  of  herbage  were  found  to  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  an  useful  further  prelimi- 
nary to  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  different  manures,  to  make  a  few 
remarka  on  the  general  character  of  the  herlwge  of  the  experimental 
meadow. 

In  the  third  season  (1868)^  to  which  onr  table  of  separations  refers, 
there  was  no  *DactyHt  glomerata  (Rough  Ooek's-foot),  no  Poa  Pratentii 
(Smooth-stalked  Meadow«grass),  no  Bromm  mpiiiM  (Sofit  Brome<^(fsas), 
and  no  Aveia  PrittennM  (Meadow  Oat-gnss),  detected  in  the  produce  of  the 
unmmutrtd  plot.  The  Rongh  €od&'s-foot  and  Smooth^stalked  Meadow- 
grass  oeonrred,  ITowoTer,  on  some  of  the  manured  plots ;  and  eaeh  in  large 
proportion  under  certain  conditions  of  manuring.  But  the  Soft  BrooM- 
grass,  and  Meidow  Oat-grass,  occurred  in  ▼eiyibw  cases  at  all,  and  then 
in  very  small  quantity.  Thsfs  was  too,  a  striking  absence,  on  all  the  plots, 
of  several  esteemed  permanent  meadow  grasses.  Thus  Alop^eurus  fnatn^ 
sis  (Meadow  Foxtail);  Festuoa  Pratense  (Meadow  Fescue);  F,  durwscula 
(Hard  Fescue);  Phleum  pratense  (Meadow  Gat's-tail);  and  Poa  trivialis 
(Rough-stalked  meadow-grass),  were  not  found  in  our  list  at  all  in  the 
third  season,  1858.  The  Meadow  Fox-tail,  the  Meadow  Cut's-tail,  and  a 
Fescue-grass  were,  however,  each  observed  on  one  or  more  of  the  plots  in 
1867. 

Attention  may  now  be  directed  to  the  comparative  development  of  each 
of  the  plants  according  to  the  manure  employed,  taking  each  seriatim,  in 
the  order  in  which  it  predominated  on  the  unmanured  land.  A  short 
Statement  of  the  reputed  characters  of  eaeh,  as  to  its  adaptation  to  local 
conditions,  and  as  to  its  recognised  agricultural  value,  will,  at  the  same 
time  be  given.*  The  comparative  development  of  the  different  gramina' 
wntt  plants  will  be  first  considered.  The  records  relating  to  these  are 
given  in  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  table  (IX);  those  in  the  first  refer 
to  the  plants  in  ctiZm,  and  those  in  the  second  to  the  Uafy  and  t fuiefermt- 
nats  Graminactams  prodnes. 

•  See  on  these  points  Lawaoa's  *♦  Synopsis  of  Vegetable  Prodneta,"  Ae. ;  Brarandcr's  "Priw 
Report,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrieultaral  Society  of  £ngland,  Vol  V,  part  II;  ProftMor 
BmkBBB*!  PapttVt  JvmntA  of  iho  Royal  Agrioeltwal  Bodtty  of  BB^Mid»  Vol.  XY,  p.  461 
Vol.  XYII,  p.  162,  and  Vol.  XVII,  p.  61S{  <«I»MwMiOB  m  Umm  and  Onii^"  wad. 
MoftM*t  «Cy«lop«^ia  of  AgrieaUun." 
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TABLE  X. — Summary  of  the  faetg  given  in  more  detail  in  TMe  JX 
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1.  Lolinm  perenne.    Common  rye  grass, 

TUs  gfSiS  ii  reputed  to  be  suitable  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  to 
vujTery  mucli  in  character,  according  to  external  conditions.  It  is  easily 
propogated,  is  luxuriant  and  succulent,  and  yields  an  earlier  feed  than 
Boat  other  grasses.  It  is  relished  by  stock,  yields  good  hay,  and  is,  in 
iact,  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  of  grasses.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  The  grass  having  these  reputed  charaeters  stands  at  the  head  of 
ike  list  as  to  quantity  in  culm^  not  only  on  the  nnmanured  plot,  but 
Qsaeferal  of  the  others  also,  What  proportion  of  the  detached  leaf  and 
*Mde9iiaped  item,  on  the  different  plots,  belonged  to  this  grass,  we  were 
not  able  to  detennine.  In  the  oondition  of  flo:wering-  or  seeding  stem,  the 
piedaee,  without  majinre,  contained  16.8  per  oent  of  it ;  that  by  purely 
■ineral  manores,  23.4  per  cent ;  that  by  ammoniaeal  salts  alone,  14.7  per 
ceut ;  that  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  "  and  400  pounds  ammoniaeal 
•dts,  32.2  per  cent ;  and  that  by  the  *•  mixed  mineral  manure  "  and  800 
pounds  of  ammoniacul  salts,  only  Iti.l  per  cent  of  it.  Against  these  propor- 
tions of  flowering  and  seeding  Lolium,  on  the  unmanured  and  artificially 
manured  plots,  the  produce  by  the  farm-yard  manure  contained  29  per 
cent  uf  it ;  and  that.by  the  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniaeal  salts,  only 
14.9  per  cent. 

The  general  result  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  rye-grass  in  flowering  and 
seeding  ^tem,  according  to  manure,  is  as  follows:  The  proportion  of  it  in 
^  total  prodoM  WM  considerably  moreased  by  the  **  mixed  mineral  ma- 
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nures"  alone,  bj  the  '*  mixed  mineral  manrai"  and  the  smaller  ainoval 
of  ammooiaoal  aalta,  and  by  the  farm-yard  manure  akne.  On  the  oftlMV 
hand,  its  profKNrtiam.  waa  diminiiihed  whenever  the  ammoniaeal  salts  were 
used  in  reiaiive  ezcesi ;  lhat  is,  when  the  anuneniaeal  salts  were  used  alone, 
when  they  wore  used  (wiA  the  mineral  manures)  in  double  quantity,  and 
when  they  were  employed  in  addition  to  the  fitrm-yaid  manure.  When  tlie 
ammoniaeal  salts  were  used  c/one,  the  proportion  of  grmminaceouM  Utf 
and  undeveloped  etem  was  very  high ;  when  those  salts  wore  used  in  exeee* 
iite  amount  with  the  mineral  manures,  the  proportion  of  two  other  grmeset 
(the  woolly  soft  grass  and  the  rough  eoek*s  foot)  predominated  over  that  of 
the  rye  grass ;  and  when  the  ammoniaeal  salts  were  used  in  addition  to 
farm-yard  manure,  three  other  planfs  (woolly  soft  grass,  tall  oat  like 
gT&aa  and  8mooth-8talked  meadow  grass)  seemed  to  gain  upon  the  rye  grass 
in  degree  of  luxuriance. 

Before  parsing  to  the  next  plant  on  the  list,  a  few  remarks  may  be  ap- 
propriately made  which  have  a  l)('aring,  not  only  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
results  just  given,  but  on  that  of  those  which  have  to  follow.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  figures  which  represent  the  proportion  of  Jiowering  andieed' 
4ng  tt€m  of  a  certain  plant,  at  one  given  period  of  the  season,  are,  at  the 
same  time,  accurate  indications  of  the  relative  development  of  the  total 
plant  under  the  conditions  in  question.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  numerous  plants  which  constitute  theeamplex  herbage  of  our  meadows, 
have  eaeh  their  natural  period  of  flowering  and  seeding.  This  period  will, 
however,  be  aeeelerated  or  postponed,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  external 
eireumstanees  of  soil,  sesson,  manure,  and  the  assoeiation  with  other  plants. 
General  observation  shows  that  nitrogemme  manures  have  a  ohanusterMo 
tendency  to  inerease  the  development  of  leasee  and  ekoott  in  our  gramina^ 
eeous  herbage.  JlfineraZ  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  ihduee  mueh  more 
the  ending  tendency,  ■  With  Aill  supplies  of  mineral  manures,  therefore, 
we  should  expect  (other  oondiiions  being  favorable)  that  there  would  be  % 
larger  proportion  of  the  growing  plant  in  culm,  at  a  given  period,  thaa 
when  ammonia  was  supplied  in  relative  excess.  The  general  result  waa, 
indeed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  totil  graminaceous  plants  which  was  in 
culniy  was  the  greater  where  the  mineral  supplies  predominated,  and  the 
proportion  in  leaf  and  undeveloped  stem  the  greater  when  ammoniaeal 
salts  predominated.  ITence  the  effect  of  a  manure  on  the  development  of 
the  total  vlant,  cannot  be  determined  unconditionally  by  the  proportion 
found  in  flowering  and  seeding  stem. 

The  evidence  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  bulky,  Inxnriant, 
and  generally  useful  rye*grau,  was  considerably  developed  by  high  arti- 
ficial manuring,  when  this  supplied  a  sufficiency  of  mineral  constituents, 
and  a  pretty  full,  but  not  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen.  But  when  ammo* 
niaoal  salts  were  used  in  addition  to  farm  yard  manure,  the  proportion  df 
the  rye-grass  appeared  to  be  diminished.  It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that 
this  rseult  was  due  to  the  fiot,  that  two  otber  grasssa  ( tall  oat^like  grasa, 
and  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass, )  which  oeennred  eidiar  in  oomparalivaly 
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JwrfoptJ     the  ftmpyftfi  miiim. 

2.  Bp/m  lanatta.    Woolly  Soft'Grttn  or  Torkikire  Fog. 

Thh  gnm  in  tM  to  h%  minnl  to  danp  and  p<a^  soils ;  to  give  s  coa- 
liikniUe  ftnotml  of  mfUr-nukth,  but  not  to  be  liked  eeUle  either  when 
gnei  or  ia  hay,  beiqg  too  soft*  qwngy*  and  insipid.  In  fiictt  some  eon- 
lider  il  m  nlmoit  a  weed.  It  is  tether  said,  to  nswp  the  land  in  landy 
SQiIst  not  to  he  rednoed  by  cnltiTation,  and  to  hare  the  tendency  to  banieh 
tU  artttcial  grasses*  It  flowers  in  Jaly. 

8nah  are  the  dMyraeten  of  the  grasa  which  wu  fovnd  eecond  in  amoaot 
MMDg  those  in  cu/m,  on  the  unroanured  land.  It  occurred,  however,  in 
Itrger  proportion  still  on  some  of  the  manured  plots.  A  cont^iderable 
proportion  of  the  leafy  produce  was  also  referred  to  this  plant.  The  wooly 
ioft-gras'8,  in  the  condition  of  flowering  and  seeding  stem,  constituted 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  produce  without  manure,  6.9  per  cent  of  that  by 
BUDeral  manures  alone ;  14.4  per  cent  of  that  by  amnioniacal  salts  alone  ; 
32.6  per  cent  of  that  by  the  mineral  manures  ;  and  400  lbs.  per  acre  of 
ammoniacal  salts  ;  and  26.4  per  cent  of  that  by  the  mineral  Tnanures  and 
lire  800  \h9.  of  ammoniacal  salts.  Lastly,  in  the  produ<  c  by  furm-yard 
BtDurc  aloQc,  the  proportion  was  only  10.7  per  cent*t  ^d  in  that  by  farm* 
ftrd  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts,  19.9  per  cent. 

The  general  result  was,  that  the  proportion  of  the  woolly  soft  grass  was 
Hrynuioh  increa.ocd  by  nitrogenoas  mannres.  The  effect  was  the  more 
ipparent  when  the  leafy  portion  of  the  produce  attributed  to  this  plant  was 
taken  into  the  oalottlation.  In  tet,  it  ia  those  artificial  manures  which 
dsreloped  the  largest  proportions  of  total  graminauouM  htrbage^  that 
yisldcd  the  largest  asMnnte  of  this  grass.  It  amounted,  culm  and  leaf 
tagether,  to  mora  than  a  quarter  of  the  totsl  produce  when  ammoniacal 
ttlts  wtera  used  alone,  to  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  it  when  the  mineral 
■sanies  and  the  400  Ihe.  of  aamoniaoal  sslta  were  employed,  and  to  more 
Ibin  forty  per  oent  of  the  total  produce  when  the  mineral  manurai  and  the 
SOO  Ibe.  of  areuwiacal  salts  were  used.  The  proportion  of  the  whole 
vlneh  waa  in  the  eondition  of  leaf  and  uttdeveloped  stem,  was  much  t^e 
grealeet  where  the  ammoDiaoal  salts  were  in  retative  exoess ;  that  is  to 
my,  when  those  salts  were  either  used  o/one  or  in  the  double  quantity  with 
tkt  mineral  manures.  Where  farm-yard  manure  was  employed,  the  woolly 
iofl-gra.«F,  like  the  rye-grass,  as  mentioned  above,  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
diipUced  in  its  proportion  by  the  predominance  of  two  other  grasses  ( oat- 
Uke  grass,  and  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass),  to  which  farther  reference 
will  be  made  presently.  Still,  by  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  j^alta,  even 
to  farm -yard  manure,  the  proportion  of  the  woolly  soft-grass  was  considera- 
bly increased. 

This  woolly  soft -grass,  and  the  rye-grass  together,  constituted  a))out  one- 
lUrd  of  the  total  produce  without  manure ;  they  together  made  up  more 
two>thirdi  of  that  by  the  mineral  manures  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
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•minooiMtl  salkf ;  and  more  tbsB  hsK  of  tbfti  by  the  ntiaml  maniires  and 
double  araount  of  ammoaiaeal  ealka.*  Upon  tbe  wbde,  it  appeara  tbmt» 
although  the  fye-gnaa  is  nmeb  inereaaed  hj  nitrogenoiia  manuTea,  tbo 
woolly  Boffc-graaa  is  even  more  eharaeteriatieally  so ;  the  latter,  at  the  aame 
time,  Beema  leia  dependent  on  a  eoinoidentlj  liberal  anpply  of  mineral  eon* 
atitnents.  So  fSw,  therefore,  aa  the  relatire  doTelopment  of  these  two 
plants  is  eoncemed,  the  eharaeter  of  the  herbage  wonld  be  the  better  when 
the  supply  of  nitrogen,  in  the  manure,  waa  not  ezoessiTei  and  that  of  mine* 
ral  eonstitventa  liberal. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  eharaeter  given  to  the  woollj  soflt-grasa, 
namely  :  that  it  tends  to  usurp  the  land,  and  is  not  rednoed  bj  cultivation  ; 
that  the  manures  which  give  the  .greatest  increase  in  the  produce  of  hay 
should  give  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  ill-reputed  element.  If,  indeed, 
this  grass  be  really  so  objectionable  as  it  has  been  stated  to  be,  it  wonld 
appear  to  be  very  desirable,  carefully  to  exclude  it  from  the  seed  in  laying 
down  grass  land  ;  otherwise,  soil  and  other  circumstances  being  adapted  to 
its  growth,  the  higher  the  manuring,  and  the  larger  the  crop,  the  greater 
will  be  the  proportion  in  it  of  this  ill-famed  plant. 

8.  Arrkmnatherum  avautceufiu  Fihroufrootid,  tall  0mt4ik§  grass* 

The  reputed  characters  of  this  grass  arc,  that  it  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  foliage  on  the  culms,  wliich  affords  a  good  deal  of  leafy  feed  in 
the  spring.  It  is  said  to  reprodnoe  rapidly  after  cutting.  Its  taste  ia 
rather  bitter,  but  it  is  not  dislilted  by  cattle.  It  does  not  grow  abundantly 
except  upon  poor  soils,  and  is  upon  the  whole  somewhat  questionablo 
value;  it  is,  however,  much  grown  in  France.  Its  time  of  flowering  ia 
May.  This  grass,  (in  culm,  &c.,)  stood  third  in  amount  on  the  unmanured 
land ;  it  there  constituted,  however,  only  six  per  cent  of  the  total  prodnee. 
Purely  mineral  manures  raised  its  proportion  to  nine  per  cent.  Ammoni* 
acal  salts  on  the  other  hand,  whether  alone  or  in  admixture  with  the  min* 
eral  manure*^  seemed  adverse  to  its  predominance.  Its  proportion  with 
anch  manures  (see  plots  4, 10  and  IS)  was  less  than  on  the  unmannred 
land.  With  &rm*yard  manure,  as  with  mineral  manures,  the  proportion 
of  the  oat-like  grass  was,  as  already  alluded  to,  considerably  increased. 
In  fact,  when  the  farm-yard  manure  was  used  alone,  the  proport  on  of  this 
grass  in  the  total  produce  was  Jiiore  than  double;  and  when  with  the  addi- 
tion uf  ainmoniacal  salts,  about  three  times  aa  great  as  it  was  on  the  un- 
manured plot. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  regarding  the  relative  development 
of  this  grass,  when  grown  in  a  mixed  herbage,  would  seem  to  be,  that,  with 
high  artificial  manuring  of  the  kind  that  meadow  land  is  most  likely  to 
receive,  it  would  not  by  such  means  alone  be  increased,  but  more  probably 
diminished  in  its  proportion  in  the  total  produce.   But  when  &rm*yard 

*  Under  this  rtry  •z«MrfTt  Biaattrisf,  the  rje-gron  appeani  to  Ve  temwhat  ^qtlased  ia 
Itf  propottioB  hj  the  twRgh  eoeka-footy  wU^lii  oa  that  plot,  sad  w  that  aloae,  was  Ttiy 
luarlaat. 
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wumtt  is  liberally  used,  or  the  soil  is  oonparatiTely  rieli  in  mineral  eon- 
stitnents,  its  deTelopment  would  appear  to  be  encouraged.  The  result  may 
be  due,  either  to  the  special  adaptation  of  rich  mineral  manuring  to  the 
Inxuriaut  development  of  this  grass,  or  to  the  fact  that,  with  highly  nitro- 
genous manures,  its  growth  is  somewhat  checked  by  the  greater  luxuriance 
of  the  freer-growing  grasses. 

4.  Antkoxanthum  odoratum.    Swtet'tunted  Vemal  grau. 

It  is  to  the  pressnee  of  tliis  grass  that  iho  peovliar  firsgranee  of  newly 
■sds  Iny  is  doe.  Its  foliage  is  brosd  and  oosrse,  bnt  tbe  plant  is  a  scanty 
grsvsr,  though  nost  Inxnriant  on  wet  soils.  It  is  not  relished  by  cattle, 
hut  is  not  objected  to  in  small  proportion ;  it  is  said  to  be  best  adapted 

for  sheep.  Upon  the  whole  this  grass  takes  rank  somewhat  low  in  the 
scale  of  the  better  grasses  for  pcnuaucut  purposes.  It  flowers  early, 
namely,  in  April  and  May. 

Our  separations  showed  five  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  sweet-scented 
Vernal  grass  (in  culm),  in  the  produce  of  the  unmanurcd  land.  There 
iras  only  one  other  instance,  namely,  that  where  mineral  manures  were 
used  alone,  in  which  the  proportion  amounted  to  one  per  cent.  The  highly 
nitrogenous  artificial  manures  appeared  to  be  very  adverse  to  its  growth, 
nor  did  it  succeed  much  better  with  farm-yard  manure.  As,  however,  this 
gras.<;  is  a  very  early  one,  it  is  possible  that,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  some  of 
it  would  be  past  the  stage  at  which  it  would  be  recognized  in  our  samples. 

The  general  result  was,  that  the  growth  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal 
gnas  was  much  diseonragod  by  such  manuras  as  graatly  increased  the 
smoont  and  proportion  of  the  Graminaceous  bay-plants  as  a  whole. 
Whether  this  is  of  conseqnenee  in  any  other  point  of  riew  than  that  of 
frsgraoee,  and  whether  in  this  one  it  is  of  real  practical  importance,  is,  per- 
haps, a  question. 

5.  Agrostis  vulgaris*    Common,  or  Creeping-rooted  Bent-Grass,  or 

Black-switch^  i^c. 

This  grass  is  said  to  flourish  most  on  dry  soils,  to  be  a  troublesome  weed 
on  arable  land,  to  be  disliked  by  eattle,  and  also  by  sheep,  excepting  some- 
tisMs  in  winter.  It  is,  in  £sct,  reputed  as  useless,  and  is  reeomraended  to 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  poMible.   The  time  of  flowering  is  May. 

This  grass  amounted,  in  culm,  to  nearly  five  per  oent  in  the  produce  with- 
out  nmnnre.  The  proportion  was,  however,  very  much  reduced  under  every 
one  of  the  manured  conditions.  This  result  is  certainly  not  to  be  ragrat- 
ted,  if  the  characters  of  the  grass  are  fairly  given  as  above.  However, 
the  detached  leaf  and  undenehped  item,  set  down  in  the  table  as  "add- 
ling," was  supposed  to  consist  chiefly,  and  that  set  down  as  "  eoarse,"  more 
er  IcM,  of  bent-grass ;  and  if  this  estimate  be  eorreot,  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  grass  in  this  undeveloped 
condition  on  most  of  the  plots  ;  though  it  would  be  least  in  amount  where 
eiAer  the  farm-yard  manure  or  the  mixtures  of  mineral  manure  and  ammo- 
niacal  salts  were  employed.    Fortunately,  then,  a  grass  having  such  a  bsd 
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ohaTMter  as  is  sttrllmted  to  the  ereeping-reoted  bent  grass,  seems  in  meet 
with  tbe  desired  discouragement  in  tliose  manures  which  develop  more 
freely  its  more  Taluabie  congeners. 

6.  Brixa  media.    Common  Qualcing»Grats. 

This  grass  is  reputed  to  thriTe  best  on  poor  soils,  to  tfford  a  small  yield* 
not  to  be  liked  by  oattle,  and  to  be  disoonrs^ed  by  manuring.  It  flowers 
in  Jnne. 

The  quaking-grass  amounted  to  two  per  eent  in  the  saaple  of  the  pro- 
dues  from  the  unmanured  land*  It  was  only  Ibund  in  two  eases  in  the 
•manured  produee,  and  tben  in  even  less  proportion  than  in  likeunmsnured. 

In  tbe  most  highly  manured  produce,  none  whaterer  of  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  reduction,  or  entire  exclusion  by  manuring,  is  consistent  with  the 
character  of  this  grass  as  given  above.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  troublesome  on  good  laud,  and  that  it  is  ea^j  of  expul- 
sion by  good  manuring. 

7.  Cymmrm  en$talu9.   Cruied  Do$*9*iail  Gran* 

This  grass  is  said  to  have  a  wide  range  of  soils,  to  grow  on  dry,  damp« 
and  STen  irrigated  lands,  and  to  Tary  in  eharaeter  aooordingly.  The 
opinions  given  respecting  its  Talne  are  somewhat  eonflieting.  Some  autho- 
rities consider  its  root-leaTes,  which  are  coroparatiyely  abundant,  to  be  a 
favorable  food  for  sheep,  and  that  it  is  useful  on  soils  and  in  st^atious  when 
other  grasses  are  deficient.  Tbe  stems  seem,  however,  not  to  be  eaten  at 
all  ;  and  the  more  recent  opinions,  especially  those  of  Professor  Buckman, 
are  quite  against  its  utility.  It  is  ^aid,  however,  to  be  better  for  pasture 
than  for  hay  ;  but  as  its  character  is  to  die  out  by  improvement,  its  per- 
haps now  established  inferiority  need  not  be  much  regretted.  The  time  of 
flowering  is  June  and  July. 

This  crested  dog's-tail  grass  stood  lowest  of  any  among  tbe  grasses,  in 
the  scale  of  quantity,  on  the  unmanured  land.  It  there  amounted,  in 
culm,  to  only  one  per  eent  of  the  total  produce.  It  was  found  in  the 
manured  produce  in  less  proportion  still,  espeeially  where  amnoniaeal  salts 
were  used.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  -that  where  such  manuring  is 
employed  as  greatly  inoresses  the  produee  of  hay, -there  will  be  litUe  or 
none  of  this  doubtfully  useful  eleaient. 

8.  Daciylis  Glomerata,    Bough  Cock^s-Foot. 

The  rough  cock*s-foot  is  said  to  be  very  abnn^nt  and  productive  on  good 
ioik,  particularly  en  these  of  a  ds^y  nature,  and  to  be  much  improved  by 
oultivation.  It  grows  well  in  noist  and  shady  places,  has  broad  foliage,  is 
lufry,  and  repreduees  rapidly  after  euMbg.  All  stock  like  it — ^bul  par- 
tienlarly  sheep,  early  in  the  season,  hsfore  it  has  beeosse  hard  and  ooarse. 
'Its  time  of  iowering  Is  June  and  July. 

Of  ibis  grass,  in  the  condition  of  lowering  and  seeding  stem,  none 
whatever  was  Itmnd  in  the  sample  taken  from  the  unannured  plot;  none  in 
that  from  the  mineral  manured  plot ;  and  pone  in  that  from  ttther  of  tho 
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plots  maonred  with  fmrm-jmrd  manure. .  ll  would,  appear,  howerer,  from 

the  notes  made  by  Professor  Hcnfrey,  on  the  growing  crop  of  1857,  as 
well  as  from  the  result  of  the  partial  separations  made  by  ourselves,  when 
the  crop  of  that  year  was  cut,  that  the  rough  cock's-foot  was  far  more  pre- 
dominant in  the  second  than  in  the  third  year  of  the  experiment.  The 
conditions  of  growth  of  the  samples  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  third 
year,  are  consistent  with  its  apparent  exclusion  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  found  to  the  amount  of  less  than  two  per  cent  (in 
flowering  and  seeding  stem)  in  the  sample  grown  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone, 
in  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent  in  that  by  the  same  amount  of  ammo- 
WtxtX  salts,  with  mineral  msnursa  in  addition,  but  to  the  extent  of  twentj 
per  cent,  when  the  doable  or  excessiTe  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  togeiber 
with  the  mineral  manures,  were  employed.  Where  this  yery  large -propor^ 
tioB  of  iough-oock*s  foot  was  found  in  the  prodnoe  of  1868,  ii  was  set  down 
by  Professor  Henfrej  in  1857,  m  "Tet7fine,"  '^ahnndant,"  and  "ripe,** 
and  in  the  other  eases  as  **haekward*'*  Oonsistently  with  this  order  of 
/ierelopment  of  ihb  plant,  aeeording  to  manuring,  we  ind  a  yery  small 
proportion  of  that  leafy  prodnoe  (the  eoarse)  whioh  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain eochs-foot,  where  the  amount  in  towering  and  seeding  stem  was  so 
large,  but  more  where  the  amount  in  flowering  and  seeing  stem  was  only 
SBsH.  There  was  the  most  of  It  where  the  ammoniaeal  salts  were  used 
tlone;  and  it  was  in  the  sample  of  "coarse**  leafy  produce  grown  by  that 
manure,  that  Professor  Henfrey  concluded  there  was  the  most  of  the 
cock's-foot. 

It  appears  that  characteristically  nitrogenous  manures  are  favorable  to 
the  predominance  of  the  rough  cock's- foot.  Where  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
ii  only  uioderate,  it  would  appear  to  be  outgrown  and  overpowered  V>y  the 
rye-grass  and  woolly  soft-grass.  It,  in  its  turn,  appears  to  overpower,  par- 
ticularly the  rye-grass,  when  the  nitrogenous  manure  is  very  abundant  ; 
isdt  under  the  same  conditions,  it  seems  to  reduce,  and  almost  to  exclude, 
ssferal  of  the  grasses  of  less  value,  and  of  less  free  growth.  Thus,  when 
the  eoekVfoot  was  so  abundant,  there  was  less  of  the  oat-like  grass  found 
than  on  any  of  -the  other  plots ;  no  sweet-seented  Temal-grass,  very  little 
•ecping  bent-gra%8,  no  quaking-grass,  and  searoely  any  orested  dog*s*tail. 
Tke  reputed  eharaotersof  the  rough  eoek's-foot,  given  above,  are  oonaisteni 
with  this  luxuriant  growth  under  high  manuring,  and  with  this  apparent 
tendency  to  push  out  other  plants  by  its  own  actiTe  vegetation.  The 
e0d['s-foot  aho  affords  an  example  of  a  useful  grass  much  developed  by 
tiiese  nmnures  whioh  yield  a  great  bulk  of  total  produce. 

9.  Poa  prattmU*'  Smopth'sUUked  Mtad^groit* 

The  Pen  pmtMiiis  is  said  t*  be  rather  'partieular  in  its  choiee  of  sttuation, 
let  to  relish  damp  soils,  but  to  thrive  weU  in  good  and  rather  d|y  ones. 
It  grows  tnflUly,  and  is  said  to  have  the  tendeney  to  banish  other  gisesss. 
Its  charaetor  is  to  yield  a  good  early  feed,  and  a  free-growini(  and  hardy 
ifter-grafts.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
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Tliii  gf»M  wat  fovnd  imly  in  the  samplM  of  tlie  prodvee  grown  by  fitfm- 
jard  Bumoro.  In  thoBo,  liowoTer,  iia  pfoportion  w»t  Torj  oontiderable, 
Mnonnting  to  aboni  fifteen  per  eeni  of  tbe  whole  where  the  fimn-jnid  manure 
waa  need  alone,  bnl  to  only  ten  per  oent  where  the  fum-yard  manure  and  am- 
aMMiiaoal  aalta  were  vaed  together.  From  onr  reoorda  relating  to  the  pre- 
dnee  of  the  aeeond  aeason,  it  appeara  that  thia  ameoth-atalked  meadow 
grass  was  deteeted  on  more  of  the  plots  in  that  season  than  in  the  thiid. 
Still,  even  then,  it  was  found  in  very  muoh  larger  proportion  in  the  prodooe 
grown  by  farm-yard  manure  than  in  that  by  any  of  the  other  mannres. 
This  very  marked  development  almost  exclusively  by  farm-yard  manure 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  part  of  the  result  was  due  to  seed  brought 
upon  the  land  by  the  dung.  But  that  tlic  character  of  the  manure,  as 
such,  had  much  to  do  wiih  the  effect,  would  seem  from  the  fact,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  was  considerably  reduced 
when  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  in  addition  to  farm-yard  manure. 

It  would  appear  that  the  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  is  particular  in 
the  choice  of  manure  as  well  as  situation,  and  that  artificial  nitrogenous 
manurea  are  either  directly  obnoxious  to  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  pushed  out  by 
those  grasses  whoae  luxuriance  is  greatly  stimulated  by  sucl^  manures. 
Nor  was  this  poa  perceptibly  favored  in  its  growth  by  purely  mineral  ma- 
nnres.  It  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  carbonaceous  organic 
matter  of  the  farm-yard  manure  had  abmething  to  do  with  the  greatly 
increased  development  of  the  plant  under  the  influence  of  that  manure. 
This  greatly  inereaoed  development  of  the  smooth-stalked  meadow«giasB 
nnder  the  inflnenee  of  ihrm-yard  manure  appeared  to  be  ehiefly  at  the  eost 
of  the  woolly  loflt-graaa — an  ezehange  not  at  all  to  be  regretted.  The  oat- 
like grasa  is  another  grass  mueh  more  Taluable  than  the  woolly  soffe-grass, 
the  proportion  of  whieh  was  mueh  inereased  by  ftrm-yard  manure.  This 
manure  waa  aeen,  therefore,  to  doTolop  two  boUer  grassea  at  the  expense  of 
a  worse  one.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  useful  a  graaa  aa  the  smooth* 
atalked  meadow*grass,  should  appear  to  be  so  nearly  excluded  nnder  the 
inliacncc  of  those  so-called  artificial  manures,  which  are  practically  the 
most  useful  in  increasing  the  produce  of  graminaceous  hay. 

10.  Bromus  mollh,    Soft^  or  Downy  Brom&'Grass. 

This  grass  is  described  as  a  common  weed  in  grass  land,  the  seed  of  whieh 
should  be  carefully  excluded  when  sowing  down.  It  is  said  to  be  innutri- 
tions, and  even  injurious  to  some  animals.  It  flowers  early  in  the  season, 
but,  after  cutting,  often  seeds  in  the  after-grass.  It  is  found  most  in. poor 
exhausted  pastures. 

With  such  characters  as  are  here  given  to  this  grass,  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  found  in  only  one  of  our  samples,  and  there  in  very 
small  proportion.  Professor  Henfrey  was,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
ita  leaf  oeonrred  in  a  few  of  the  samples  of  the   ooane  "  leafy  produoe. 
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11.  Apuu  ptmi9nii$,  Mtaiwo  Omt'Ortm, 

This  grass  is  best  sdapted  to  drj,  boathy  places.  It  is  of  doubtful  feed- 
ing Talac,  though  coaflicting  opinions  are  given  respecting  it.  But,  as  it 
is  said  to  be  soon  got  rid  of  by  good  cultivation,  its  qualities  are  perhaps 
not  of  much  cou«equence.  It  is  the  last  on  our  list  of  flowering  and  seed" 
ing  graminaceous  plants.  It  was  found  in  the  samples  from  three,  only, 
of  the  eevcn  plots,  and  in  those  in  but  insignificant  amount.  The  largest 
quantity  was  found  in  the  sample  grown  by  the  mixture  of  nuDeral  manure 
and  the  excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Tlicre  arc  two  other  items  to  be  briefly  noticed,  before  closing  this  seria- 
tim account  of  the  different  descriptions  of  the  gramiwteeouM  herbage 
ftvnd  ia  the  prodvee  of  the  respeetiTO  plots. 

The  proportiea  of  the  hafy  prodnee  set  down  Id  the  table  aa  "fine,** 
uried  extremely,  aocording  to  the  manuring.  It  was  very  large  where 
the  ammoniaoal  salts  wore  used  ai^ntt  and  moderately  so  on  the  other  plots 
where  the  total  prodnce  was  not  very  large ;  but  Tery  small  in  the  samples 
from  the  heaviest  erops.  We  were  quite  unable  to  determinot  with  any 
eertaintj,  to  what  plant,  or  plants  this  **fine*'  leafy  matter  wis  to  be 
iffened.  Professor  Henfrey  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  some  mt  least 
hehnrged  to  PtOuta  Bromaidett  or  Barren  Fescue-grass. 

"  J>9ai  leaf  ^nd  stem^''*  is  the  last  item  in  the  Ust  of  graminaeemu . 
produce.  Contrary  to  the  fine  leaf,  this  worthless  dead  matter  occurred  la 
very  &r  the  largest  proportion  where  the  artificial  manuring  was  fhe  highest, 
and  the  crops  were  the  heaviest.  Where  the  mineral  manure  and  the 
excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  were  employed,  this  damaged  por- 
tion of  the  produce  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  and 
vherc  the  mineral  manure  and  the  more  moderate  amount  of  ammoniacal 
salts  were  supplied,  to  seven  per  cent.  Here,  then,  is  experimemtal  evi-^ 
dencc  fihowing  a  practical  disadvantage  in  manuring  so  highly  as  to  cause 
the  crop  to  fall  and  die  at  the  bottom  before  the  bulk  is  fit  for  cutting. 

II. — LsauxiNous  Hbrbaqb. 

In  the  aacond  aeaaon,  1857,  four  -descriptions  of  leguminous  plants 
vwe  distingniahed  on  the  experimental  plots*  These  were  Laikyrus  pro' 
Umis  (yellow  or  Meadow  Vetchling) ;  Lolui  cormeulatus  (common  BirdV 
fiwt  Tiefoil) ;  Trifolium  proiense  peremu  (Perennial  Red  clover) ;  and 
Trifolimm  rtptHS  (White,  or  Dutch  dover).  In  the  third  season,  1858, 
very  little  of  the  last  mentioned  plant  (Butch  clover)  waa  obaerved  on  any 
if  the  plota ;  and  the  three  other  leguminous  plants  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  fewer  plots  than  formerly.  Their  limitation,  or  extension,  according  to 
manuriag,  is  very  striking ;  and  it  is  to  the  degree  and  conditions  of  their 
distribution,  that  attention  is  now  to  be  directed.  The  results  relating  to 
these  points  are  given  in  the  third  division  of  Table  IX. 

L  Laikyrui  pMi4ivm,    YtlUw^  #r  Mtmdtm  Vetchling, 

Thia  plant  ia  daaeribed  to  grow  ttataftUy  on  either  aoisi  or  dry  aoHi,  hut 
gwmaily  on  meh  ni  m  «f  good  quality.   Gnttfe  generally  eat  il  with 
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ftTidiiy ;  and  henoe  it  is  reoommeBded  to  be  grown  o&yaij  dry  wiiSk,  T&e 
ore^ing  nature  of  its  roots  unfits  it  for  growAb  in  rotatioBt  bnt  nol  so  unA 
ht  permanent  meadov.   It  ilowecs  in  Jnly. 

Tbe  meadow  Tetohling  ooeurred  m  ratber  larger  proporUon  tban  oitlMV 
of  tbe  other  legominoiis  plants  on  tbe  nnmannred  land.  It  tlwre  amoimtod« 
boweTOTv  to  onlj  two  per  oent  of  the  total  prodnoe.  On  tbe  mimtr^i 
wwHUttd  plat  its  proportion  waa  raised  to  four  and  a  balf  per  cent ;  and 
on  the  plot  with  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  there  were  abont  two  and  a  quar- 
ter per  cent.  In  the  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  halts 
together,  none  of  this  plant  was  observed.  The  produce  by  farm-yard 
manure  gave  abont  two  per  cent,  and  that  by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammo- 
niacal salts,  little  more  than  one  per  ceafc  of  the  meadow  vetehling* 

2.  Lotui  Comieuiatut,   Common  Pird*$*foot  TrefinL 

This  plant  is  said  to  grow  abundantly  on  dry  elevated  pastures,  and 
heathy  soils ;  and  to  be  well  deserving  of  cultivation  on  light,  dry  cle- 
yatcd  inferior  soils,  on  which  it  will  yield  a  greater  bulk  of  herbage  than 
any  of  the  cultivated  clovers.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  highly  nutritious,  and 
is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  From  the  great  depths  to  wbieh  its  roots 
penetrate,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought,  and  is  hence  enabled  to 
retain  its  Yerdnre  after  tbe  grasses  and  other  plants  are  burnt  np.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  August. 

Tbe  bird's-fioot  trefoil  was  found  in  tbe  produce  of  only  two  of  tbo  e^e^ 
timental  plots,  namely,  tbe  unmanurod  and  tbo  wnnonU  mawurod  ones. 

8.  Trifolium  praie7ue  perenne.    Perennial  Red  Clover. 

There  are  soToral  Tarieties  of  tbis  plant,  of  wbiob  tbe  most  important  are 
tbe  natiye  perennial  red  elorer,  and  tbe  common  perennial  red  dorer  or 
oow*grass.  Tbej  are  too  well  known  to  OTory  farmer  to  require  descriptioa 
bore. 

Perennial  red  olorer  amounted  to  little  more  tban  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  produce  on  tbe  vnmanHr§d  land,  but  to  nearly  eighteen  per  oent  of 
that  grown  by  mhtoral  mmmret  done.   Not  any  of  it  was  found  in  tbo 

produce  by  either  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  or  ammoniaeal  salts  in  codjum* 

tion  with  mineral  manures.  There  was  little  more  than  one  and  one-balf 
per  cent  of  it  in  the  produce  by  farm-yard  manures  alone,  and  less  tban 
one-half  per  cent  in  that  by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  proportion  of  total  leguminous  herbage  found  in  the  produce  of  the 
unmanurcd  plot  was  about  five  per  cent.  This  was  made  up  of  two  parts, 
meadow  vctchling,  rather  less  than  two  parts,  bird*8-foot  trefoil,  and  rather 
more  than  one  part  perennial  red  clover.  The  produce  by  mijieral  manures 
alone  was  estimated  to  contain  about  twenty-three  per  cent  of  leguminous 
herbage,  or  about  four  and  a  half  times  as  bigb  a  proportion  as  that  grown 
without  manure.  These  twenty-three  parte  eomprised  about  four  and  a 
half  parte  meadow  TOtobling*  about  half  a  part  of  bird*s-foot  trefoil,  and 
abonl  eigbtocn  ports  of  perennial  rod  doTor,  fifteen  times  as  mucb  as  wm 
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UmA  of  it  in  tbe  uunatnnrad  prodno*.  Tlie  mmmowiacdl  salts  alone^ 
fUueed  the  proportion  of  total  leguminons  plant  to  little  more  than  two 
per  cent  in  t1ieprodaoe»  and  then  it  oonaisted  entirely  of  meadow  Tetchling ; 
Ae  bird*8-foot  trefoil  and  the  perennial  red  eloTor  beiog  apparently  extir* 
piled.  And,  In  the  prodttoe  hy  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts 
together^  not  any  leguminous  plant  was  to  be  found.  The  farm-yard 
manure  produce  containeJ  kss  than  four  per  cent  of  leguminous  plant, 
which  consisted  of  nearly  equal  parts,  meadow  vetchling  and  perennial  red 
clover,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bird's-foot  trefoil.  The  addition  of  ammo' 
niacal  salts  to  farm-yard  manure,  reduced  the  proportion  of  leguminous 
herba?*-'  to  about  one-half.  There  was  still  no  bird's-foot  trefoil ;  and  the 
perennial  red  clover,  as  before,  gave  way  more  than  the  meadow  vetchling 
uder  the  infloence  of  the  ammoniacal  salts. 

III. — ^MIBOBLLANBOVB  HBBBAOX,  OBIBFLT  WXBD0. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  table  shows,  that  there  were  nine  descriptiooB 
of  these  questionably  useful  or  even  objectionable  plants,  detected  in  the 
samples  from  the  experimental  plots.  Only  seven  of  thcra  were  found 
together  on  the  unmanured  land,  and  a  tsuialler  number  ntill  on  each  of  the 
manured  plots.  A  few  reniark.s  will  be  made  upon  the  characters  and 
oonditions  of  occurrence,  of  these  several  plants,  taking  tbcm  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred  in  the  largest  proportion  on  the  unmanured  land- 

1.  Plamtmg0  lawoeolata,  Bib-grass  or  Plantain. 

Thb  plant  is  reputed  to  yield  an  herbage  which,  early  in  the  season,  is 
eaten  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep ;  bnt  which  is  disliked  by  them  as  the 
season  advances.  It  is  also  objectionable  on  account  of  its  spreading 
kaves,  which  tend  to  exclude  other  plants.  It  is  natural  to  dry  pastures. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Nearly  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  produce,  witHmtt  manure,  eonsisted  of 
miscellaneous  weedy  herbage.  This  comprised  seven  descriptions  of  planti 
yet  nearly  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  parts  consisted  of  the  rib  grass.  None 
of  it  was  found  in  the  produce  grown  by  mineral  manures  alone  ;  scarcely 
iny  in  that  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  ;  less  still  in  that  by  the  same  amount 
of  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  mineral  manures  ;  and  none  at  all  in  that  by 
the  double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  mineral  manures.  On  the 
firm-yard  manure  plot,  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  produce,  or  only 
about  one-sixth  as  much  as  on  the  unmanured  land,  consisted  of  the  rib 
grass.  The  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  the  farm-yard  manure,  how- 
ever,  greatly  increased  the  proportion  of  rib  grass  in  the  produce,  namely, 
to  eight  and  one-fourth  per  cent. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  rib  grass,  which  was  so  prominent  an  item  on 
tile  unmanured  land,  was  greatly  reduced  in  its  proportion  by  fhrm-yard 
manure  and  ammoniacal  salts ;  still  more  by  &rm-yard  manure  alone ;  and 
nearly  or  entirely  exdudod  by  those  artificial  manures  which  increase  the 
BMl  the  total  produoe  of  hay,  and  espeoially  that  of  tho  graminaceous 
WriMgs. 


ft*  C«ni»t  Mnti.  GMimMtCormy* 

This  plant,  thougli  second  in  amount  among  the  miscellaneous  weedj 
bcrbage  on  the  unmanured  land,  amounted  there  to  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  produce,  and  to  about  the  same  proportion  in  the  produce  of 
the  two  farm-yard  manure  plots.  It  was  much  diminished  in  its  proper- 
iion,  or  excluded  altogether,  hy  the  purelj  artificial  manorea,  eipeciaUj 
trheii  ammomaeal  salts  were  in  relatiTe  excess. 

8.  Achillea  millefolium.    Common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil, 

The  milfoil  is  sttted  to  be  a  gratefol  element,  in  small  admixture  wiA 
iillier  herbage,  for  sbeep ;  and  it  is  recommended,  tbereforOf  to  be  sown 
iritb  other  seed  for  permanent  sheep  pasture. 

The  milfoil  was  found  to  the  amount  of  somewhat  more  than  one  per 

cent  in  the  produce  without  manure.   Its  proportion  was  much  diminidied 

hj  farm-yard  manure  alone,  mineral  manure  alone,  and  the  mixtures  of  the 
mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts.  Where  the  larger  amount  of  ammS- 
niocal  salts  was  used  (with  mineral  manure)  both  the  proportion  and  the 
actual  amount  of  this  plant  were  considerably  greater  than  where  the 
smaller  amount  was  employed  with  the  mineral  manures.  Consistently 
with  this  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  proportion  of  the  milfoil  was  very 
much  increased  by  the  addition  of  these  salts  to  farm  yard  manure  ;  and  it 
was  the  greatest,  in  fact,  then  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  without 
manure,  where  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  used  alone.  • 

If  the  characters  of  the  milfoil,  as  sheep  food,  be  such  as  above  described, 
it  need  not,  perhaps^  be  much  regretted  that  its  growth  seems  to  be  favored 
bj  nitrofenoos  mnnnres. 

4.  Rumcx  acttota.    Sheep^s  torrel  or  Dock, 

This  plant  is»  nndonbtedly»  objeetionable.  Unfortunately,  howeter,  it» 
as  well  aa  the  milfoil  or  /arrow,  was  found  in  the  produoe  of  every  pleii 
aad,  like  the  latter,  it  was  increased  in  its  growth  by  the  use  of  aaunoniicftl 
Mita.  It  was  more  or  less  Inereaaed  by  these  salts  in  whatever  combinfttien 
they  were  employed.  Farm-yard  manure  alone»  abo,  notably  increased 
the  proportion  of  the  dock  In  the  produce;  but  &nn-yard  mannre  and 
ammoniacal  salts  together,  increased  it  s^  more.  With  the  latter  com* 
braation,  the  dock  amounted  to  more  than  three  per  oent  of  the  produce. 
As  this  obnoxious  plant  seems  to  be  favored  in  its  growth  by  manuring,  its 
expulsion  must  be  attained  by  other  means. 

The  remaining  five  plants  that  were  detected  in  the  samples  arc,  without 
doubt,  useless,  if  not  obnoxious.  They  were  each  found,  however,  only  on 
a  £ew  of  the  plots,  and  generally  in  but  insignificant  proportion. 

5.  Silene,  or  Catch*Jiy^ 

WM  found  in  the  unmanured  produce  only,  and  there  to  the  extent  of  Utile 
more  than  half  per  oent. 
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6.  Ranunculus.    Crow-foot  {various  species.)  * 

TbeM  plants  were  found  in  small  quantity,  in  the  prodnMi  from  tbe 
wmannred  plot ;  in  larger  proportion  in  that  grown  by  ammonifteal  saltf 
•lone;  and  in  larger  proportion  atill  on  the  two  plots  with  farm-jatd 
laanare.  Their  growth  waa,  however,  very  mneh  difloonraged  bjr  the  moil 
pradaeCiTe  aitilteial  mannrai. 

7.  Lazula  Campestris.    Field  Wood-ruth. 

nk  rash  waa  fonnd  onlj  in  the  eampb  froai  the  nmaaawred  land,  and 
Aare  ui  Terj  inaigniSeant  anennl. 

8.  Veronica  chamadryt,   Gtrmander  Spetdtotil, 

waa  tend  only  in  tha  prodwae  by  auneral  nannrea  alone,  and  by  Ihnir 
yard  mannre  alone;  and  in  both  eaees  in  Teryamatl'amonnt. 

9.  Galium  vtrum*   C^mtnan  Ydlowfiomertd  Btd'Stram,  or  Chute 

nia  pJast  waa  onlyfrnnd  in  the  aarople  grown  by  the  nized  flonanl 
piainM  in  eonjonetion  with  the  leeeer  quantity  of  anNBoniteal  aalte. 

It  ia  possible  that  there  were  loaie  other  planti  that  either  did  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  scythe,  or  were  otherwise  excluded  from  our  sam- 
ples or  determinations.  Nor  are  the  exact  numerical  proportions  set  down 
in  tiie  table,  to  be  considered,  cither  within  this  or  the  other  classes  of 
plants,  as  anything  more  than  approximations.  8uch,  however,  they 
nndoubtcdly  are ;  and  the  facts  brought  out  regarding  the  distribution  and 
development  of  misccllaneoua  weedy  herbage,  aocording  to  manure,  are 
Tery  clear  and  striking. 

From  this  examination  the  very  eatirfifeetory  result  appears,  that  by  &r 
the  larger  number  of  the  obaosions  or  eomparatively  useless  plants  oecwr- 
led  in  the  prodnee  of  the  unwuumt  id  land.  Taken,  eollecti  vely ,  toe,  their 
freporlfpn  waa  there  very  nraoh  larger  than  under  any  of  the  other  eondi- 
litne,  esecpting  the  ene.  where  the  fimai'-yard  manure  and  Mmoniaeal 
iallB  were  need  together.  It  wae  efaieiy  the  rib  grass  and  the  sheep's  soi^ 
til  er  doek,  that  were  enoomged  by  thia  latter  manuring.  The  f&mhfaf4 
mmmn  mhm  gave  a  larger  proportion  ef  weedy  herbage  than  amy  of  Aa 
mitfidai  mmmmretf  but  not  half  aa  mueh  aa  either  the  immanured  lead,  or 
Hat  manured  by  farm-yard  manure  ami  ammeniaeai  emlie.  On  all  the 
artilsially  manured  plela  the  mmberei  speeieafMmd  was  redueedto  aboat 
holf  that  oecurring  on  the  unmaanred  land.  In  he/t,  those  nrtlieial 
mtaares  which  were  the  most  prcdueiivey  net  only  redneod  tiib  Simber  of 
species  of  weeds  considerably,  but  reduced  the  proportion  e€  the  total  eC 
•eeh  produce  to  about  one-tenth  as  much  as  was  developed  without  manure. 
It  is  certainly  very  satisfactory  to  find,  that  the  most  active  artificial 
manures  bad  the  effect  of  very  greatly  reducing  the  proportion  of  the  use- 
less and  obnoxious  plants  in  the  mixed  herbage  of  the  meadow.  It  is  on 
the  Other  hand,  aoaeewhat  diaoouragiag  to  find,  that  the  ioflnenee  of /an»- 
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yard  manure^  which  must  be  relied  upon  for  the  hny  crop  to  a  certain 
extent,  was  not  so  favorable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  facts  which  have 
been  adduced  regarding  the  conditions  of  development,  and  the  amounts  of 
the  miscellaneous  weedy  herbage  on  the  meadow  land,  may  fix  on  the 
mind  of  the  farmer,  the  clear  idea  which  the  discussion  of  actual  figures 
conveys,  of  the  real  amount  of  ohjectionablo  produce  ^vhich  he  may  fre- 
quently grow,  unleaa  proper  means  of  reduction  or  eradication  be  had 
recourse  to. 

t  Attention  may  now  be  turned  from  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  cir- 
eoiDStanoes  of  development  of  the  individual  plants,  to  a  statement  ef 
the  more  general  oharaeter  ef  the  herbage  under  the  different  ma^rial 
eonditienB.  In  the  summary  Table  X,  (page  137)  are  recorded  the  maia 
&eis  neeesaary  to  such  a  reTicw ;  and  the  most  prominen  rcavlto  ftlieedj 
noticed  in  their  pUoe  in  more  detail,  will  supply  the  remninder. 

1.  Total  Graminaceous  Herbage*  , 

At  the  time  of  cutting,  76  per  cent  of  the  produce,  without  manure, 
ooBsisted  of  graadnaoeous  herhoge.  At  the  snme  period  of  Umo,  ^e  pto^ 
portion  of  such  herhoge  in  ihe  total  produce  was  increased  to  about  87| 
ports  by  farm-yard  manure  alcne,  and  to  79}  parts  by  fiirmi>yard  mannro, 
together  with  ammoniaoal  salts.  The  produce  by  mineral  manures  aloDO» 
oontainod  scorcely  72  per  cent  of  graminaeeous  herbage ;  4  per  cent  lo«» 
therefore,  than  the  produce  without  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro« 
dnce  by  400  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  per  acre,  contained  80  per  cent;  thai 
by  the  samo  nmount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  mineral  manures,  071 
cent ;  and  that  by  the  double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  the  miaoial 
manures,  also,  97^  per  cent  of  graminaceous  herbsge. 

But  the  graminaceous  produce  itself,  varied  extremely  in  character, 
according  to  the  manure  employed.  At  a  given  period  of  the  ncasou,  the 
graminaceous  herbage  grown  without  manure,  consisted  of  GG  per  cent  of 
flowering  or  seeding  stem,  and  34  per  cent  of  leaf  and  undeveloped  stem. 
At  the  same  period,  the  graminaceous  produce  by  farm-yard  manure,  com- 
prised nearly  80,  and  that  by  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salta 
jather  more  than  80  per  cent  of  culm,  in  flower  or  seed.  Against  these 
Amounts  without  manure,  or  by  farm-yard  manure,  the  graminaceous  pro- 
duce grown  by  the  artificial  manures  alone,  was  composed  aa  foUows :  Thai 
•by  the  mineral  manures  alone  contained  59  per  cent  of  flowering  and  seed* 
jng  stem;  that  by  atmrnooiacal  salts  alone,  only  40  per  cent ;  that  by  th« 
same  amount  of  ammoniacftl  salts  and  mineral  manure,  75  per  cent;  nnd 
Ihai  by  the  'double  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  mineral  manurOt  07 
^or  cont*,  in  flowering  and  seeding  culm. 

. .  The  general  result  is,  tka^  thott  matiutu  which  much  incriOicd  ik€ 
Jpraisuc  cf  Any,  nt  ihc  «ams  time  vary  much  incrcuMcd  it$  praparfton  9f 
^uwduuceaut  hcfhagc  In  fact,  where  the  largest  crops  were  obtained* 
Aamftlg^,  whnre  the  mizod  mineral  nuuinre  snd  ammoniacal  salts  were  used 
4B(gft|i«ri  |ho  proportion  of  the  i^iolo  prodnos  that  was  gnuninnceons,  wnn 
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BOTC  tlian  97  per  cent.,  \v^hilst  that  without  manure  was  only  76  per  cent. 
The  characteristic  effects  of  nitrogenous  manures  to  increase  the  propoT- 
tion  of  leaves  and  shoots,  and  of  mineral  manures  to  determine  more  to 
flowering  and  seeding,  are  also  strikingly  illustrated.  It  will  be  obvious, 
therefore,  that  not  only  must  the  character  of  the  gross  produce  be  very 
difierent  according  to  the  description  of  manure  employed,  but  that  the 
proper  time  of  cutting  mnst  vary  very  considerably  to  aecnre  the  majority 
«f  the  herbage  at  any  given  point  of  ripeness. 

Bat  it  has  been  seen  that  the  graminaceous  herbage  varied  mnoh  in  char- 
acter according  to  the  manure,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  proportion  in  Iho 
total  produce,  and  to  the  proportion  of  the  whole  that  was  leafy  and  stem- 
my  TespeotaYoly,  but  also  in  the  description  or  species  of  plants  deyeloped. 

Under  the  partienlar  conditions  of  soil,  season,  original  distribution  of 
of  plants,  and  other  circumstances  of  these  experiments^  common  rye-grass 
was  the  most  predominant  of  the  grasses  in  the  nnmanured  produce.  The 
inferior  woolly  soft-grass,  occurred  in  nearly  an  equal  quantity ;  and  then 
soeeeeded,  in  lesser  quantities,  in  the  order  here  giTcn,  the  tall  oat-like 
grass,  the  sweet-scented  Tomsl-grass,  the  creeping-rooted  bent-grass,  the 
common  quaking-grass,  and  the  crested  dog^s-tidl*— ^e  last  in  very  small 
amount.  Farm-yard  manure,  which  increased  the  actual  amount  and  pro- 
portion  of  total  graminaceous  herbage,  gave  a  considerably  increased  pro- 
portion of  rye-grass  and  of  tall  oat-like  grass;  a  somewhat  diminished 
proportion  of  the  woolly  soft-grass  ;  scarcely  any  of  the  other  grasses  found 
on  the  unraanurcd  plot ;  but  a  very  large  amount  of  the  valuable  smooth- 
ttalked  meadow-grass,  which  was  not  found  at  all  in  the  produce  without 
manure.  The  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  the  farm-yard  manure  dimi- 
nished the  proportion  of  the  more  valuable  rye-grass,  and  smooth-stalked 
meadow-grass,  but  increased  that  of  the  tall  oat-like  g^ass,  and  that  of  the 
inferior  woolly  soft-grass. 

Learing  out  of  consideration,  here,  those  artificial  manures  which  did 
■ot  mudi  increase  the  total  produce  of  hay,  namely,  the  mixed  mineral 
manures  used  alone,  and  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  the  general  result 
with  the  more  active  artificial  combinations  was  as  follows :  The  mixed 
mineral  manures  with  the  more  moderate  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  ga^o 
ahoul  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  produce  as  the  unmanured  land,  and 
the  proportion  of  it  that  was  graminaceous  was  more  than  ninetj-seren  per 
cent,  instead  of  only  seyenty-rix  per  cent  without  manure.  This  enor* 
mouBly  increased  graminaceous  produce  contained  twice  as  high  a  propor- 
tion of  both  the  Tsluable  rye-grass,  and  the  inferior  woolly  soft-grass,  as- 
that  without  manure.  The  proportion  of  the  oat-like  grass  was,  on  the 
ether  hand,  diminished ;  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  all  the  other 
grasses  were  either  very  much  reduced,  or  entirely  excluded. 

When  the  double  and  excessive  amount  of  ammoniacal  talts  was  em- 
ployed (with  the  mineral  manure),  the  produce  was  about  two  and  three- 
fourth  times  as  much  as  on  the  unmanured  land,  and  the  proportion  of  it 
(hat  was  graminaceous  was,  as  in  the  last  case  mentioned,  more  than  ninety- 
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•ftren  ^  miiA*  Uiia  gm^y  increased  gnuutneeom  produce,  wder  Um 
|iiilT^T**t  an  eJceeM  of  ainaMmiMal  aallft  oontained  a  smaller  proporiiM 
of  41m  oomnon  rye-grass  than  ^  mmaniirod  Imj.  On  tlie  other  hsnd, 
tilt  pr^rciftB  of  tho  inCmor  woollj  loft-grus  nas  Torj  Mnek.McwMoi 
Thoro  waa,  numoTor,  wiili  thia  aaannvo,  a  toij  largo  pioporlioD  of  nm^ 
oook'a-fiNil..  a  graaa  vhioh  waa  iwiid  oa  ¥017  ftw  of  tbo  oUmt  plota,  aal 
tboft  in  Tery  small  proportion.  All  tbo  otkor  grasses  won  oithor  osolaM 
or  mneli  rodnood  in  amonni,  vndor  tbe  infloonoo  of  Ifcia  oi  aaaiiTO  aMHWufafr 

2.  To/a/  Leguminous  Herbage, 

Tbo  proportion  of  legnminova  korbago  in  tlio  total  prodnoo  widiooi 
nannro,  waa  abont  f  to  per  oont.  Fami*jard  naonro  rodnood  tho  propor- 
tion, bnt  tiot  tho  aoreago  amount,  of  snek  prodnoo ;  and  tbo  oombiaatien 
of  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts,  Tery  considerably  rodnood  betfi 
ibo  actual  amount  and  proportion,  of  tbis  bind  of  berbsge.  In  tbo  prodnoo 
bj  thoeo  artificial  combinations  (mineral  manures  and  ammoniacal  salts), 
wbiob  more  tban  doubled,  or  nearly  trebled  tbo  amount  of  bay,  and  wbicb 
insreased  tbe  amount  and  proportion  of  tbo  graminaceous  berbsge  so  strik* 
ingly,  not  a  trace  of  leguminoua  berbage  was  found.  Again,  ammoniacal 
salts  alone,  wbieb  notably  ioereased  the  graminaceous  herbage,  almost 
excluded  the  leguminous.  In  the  produce  with  this  manure,  neither  bird'a- 
foot  trefoil  nor  perennial  red  clover  was  found  ;  but  the  meadow  vetcLling 
occurred  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  tho  unmanured  produce.  On 
the  other  hand,  mineral  manures  alone,  which  gave  little  or  no  increase  of 
graminaceous  produce,  increased,  very  Htiikingly,  both  the  actual  amount 
and  the  proportion,  of  the  leguminous  herbage.  The  proportion  of  total  legu- 
minous herbage  in  the  produce  by  mineral  manures  alone,  was  twcnty-thrco 
per  cent,  instead  of  only  five  per  cent  in  that  without  manure.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  bird's-foot  Crefoil  was  dimini:»hcd  by  the  mineral  manures; 
that  of  the  meadow  vetchling  was  notably  increased ;  and  that  of  tbo  peren- 
nial ned  clover  very  considerably  so. 

Tbe  effect  of  mineral  manures  in  developing  a  large  proportion  of  Ugii* 
minous  berbage,  and  particularly  of  clover,  was  therefore  Tory  striking* 
Artificial  mtrcgenaus  manures,  on  the  otber  band,  aoomod  almost  to  oztir- 
pato  aucb  plants  from  tbo  mixed  berbage  of  tbo  meadow-land.  These 
roBuIta  are  perfctly  oonaiatont  witb  tboso  obaerrod  in  tbo  manuring  of  legu- 
minoua oropa  (beans,  doTor,  Ac.,)  wbon  grown  in  rotation.  Mineral  wnar 
nuroa  boTO  boon  found  greatly  to  increase  sucb  crops,  wbenovor  a  good 
plant  could  bo  once  obtained,  and  tbe  season  was  not  unfsTorablo.  These 
erops,  ou  tbe  otber  band — so  bighly  nitrogenous,  botb  in  tboir  per  centage 
composition,  and  in  tbeir  acreage  yield — ^haTo  not  been  found  to  be  specially 
benefited  by  tbe  direct  use  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  tbougk  nitrate  of  aodn 
appears  somewhat  more  favorable  to  their  growth. 

Tbo  general  coincidence  in  the  results  obtained  in  regard  to  the  aotico 
of  characteri:<tic  descriptions  of  manure,  on  the  agricultural  plants  included 
within  each  of  these  two  great  families  (tbe  graminacca)  and  leguminossB), 
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wMmt  ihej  1>e  growo  tepmraidf  and  in  alttmatim,  or  tid^  hy  $id€  in  « 
mirtd  herhage,  ia  Terj  striking;.  Bnttk  %  eoincidence,  miiler  sneli  very 
wied  eonditioDs,  niist  sbow,  that  the  result  is  really  duo  to  the  plants  of 
the  respective  families  requiring  for  tlieir  luxuriant  growth  a  widely  differ- 
«&t  relation  of  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  supplies,  respectively,  within 
the  soil.  It  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  be  attributed  to  mrre  local 
peculiarities,  or  to  the  mere  accidental  conditions  of  exhaustion  induced 
by  this  or  that  agricnltural  practice.  We  have,  then,  in  the  facts  obserred 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  charaotcristic  descriptions  of  manure  in  develop- 
ing the  difierent  plants  of  which  the  mixed  herbage  of  a  meadow  is  made 
up,  an  unexpected  and  very  interesting  confirmation  of  those  which  have 
been  established  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  widely  different  plants 
which  are  grown  in  rotatiotu  Such  a  coincidence  roust  tend  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  each  of  iho  wideljr  different,  end 
scpniatelj  interesting  paths  of  inquiry. 

8.  Tptal  Miieeliantous  Htrhage  {chiefly  weeds). 
These  plants  were  the  most  numerous  in  kind,  and  nearly  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  on  the  unmanured  land.  The  produce  without  manure  con- 
tained nearly  sixteen,  that  grown  by  farm-yard  manure  and  amrooniacal 
halts  more  than  sixteen,  and  that  by  farm-yard  manure  alone  seven  per 
cent  of  miscellaneous  or  weedy  herbage.  In  the  produce  without  manure, 
about  two- thirds  of  the  aaonnt  ei  muk  heiha«(o  was  plantain  or  rib-grssftj 
sad  in  that  by  the  fann-yard  manure  and  anunoniacal  salts  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  whole  consisted  of  rib-grass  in  the  larger,  and  sheep's 
•snrel  or  dock  in  the  smsUar  qvantity.  On  the  other  haady  tha  prodnee 
grown  by  thAseartUieial  wuamm  whieh  gav«  the  largest  erops  of  hay,  oo** 
Isined  less  ihaa  two  per  oent,  and  a  isij  Urn  speeiea  %t  aiiseelliiieoii 

80  mnch  then  for  the  result  «f  this  enquiry  into  the  oomparative  drndisf* 
MDt  ef  the  dtfentd  pUnU  of  vhi^  the  oomples  herhege  of  a  iMadow  ii 
Bade  np,  assordhg  to  the  BSBiim  employed.  The  satjeet  has  been  Irestad 
flf  with  miflh  mom  af  sfsteai  and  MaU  than  wadd  olhanrlse  hare  hem 
tosssisfy,  l>a wsneh  aa,  ae  €uraa  we  are  aware,  this  ia  the  fint  altempi  thai 
hfi  heen  made  to  trsee  the  inflnanaa  ef  apaoialmaaareaapoii  the  indifidaal 
plants  of  a  complex  herbage. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  degree  in  which  a  particular 
description  of  manure  develops  any  particular  plant,  when  it  is  thus  grown 
Bitle  by  side  with  many  others,  is  necessarily  the  same,  either  actually  or 
relatively  to  those  beside  it,  that  it  would  be  were  each  plant  grown  sepa- 
rately with  such  manure.  The  natural  habit  of  a  plant,  its  relative  stage 
«f  progress  at  the  diflFercnt  periods  of  the  season,  and  its  range  of  Jistfibu- 
tion,  both  above  and  under  ground  accordingly,  must  indirectly  affect  the 
degree  of  luxuriaaee  of  the  other  plants  asaooiated  with  it.  But  as  it  is  in 
this  eeUective  way  that  the  rarions  plaata  are  grown  in  our  permanenib 
aieadows,  it  ta  the  action  of  different  manures  upon  their  developmaMl 
these  aoaiplas  oonditiona»  that  ia  of  tha  laoal  intaraat  to  the  farmer. 
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Again,  the  conditions  of  soil,  situation,  season,  and  of  the  original  dis- 
tribution and  predominance  of  the  respective  plants,  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  affect  their  relative  development  by  different  manures  when  they 
are  thus  grown  side  by  side.  There  is,  moreover,  evidence  in  the  general 
observations  made,  or  notes  recorded,  on  the  produce  of  the  first  two  years 
in  the  experiments  now  in  question,  that  there  has  been  a  progression  from 
ycftr  to  year  in  the  greater  development  of  some  plants,  nk<i  in  the  redac- 
tion,  or  eren  exolnsion,  of  others,  the  conditions  of  manuring  remaining 
the  same.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  the  application  of  artifLoial  manares  to  good  feeding  pastures,  lest  the 
effect  should  be,  to  increase  the  growth  of  certain  grasses  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, and  to  diminish  or  exclude  those  to  which  the  high  feediiig  yaloe  is 
attribntable. 

It  is  obTioosly  Tory  important,  not  only  that  the  progresaiTe  aetien  of  the 
different  mannres  should  be  earefblly  investigated  for  years  to  come  in  the 
case  of  the  experiments  on  the  Bothamsted  meadow  land,  but  that  experi- 
mnU  of  a  similar  Idnd  shoald  be  condneted  by  others  in  different  localities, 
and  on  different  descriptioDS  of  so3.  So  fur  as  oar  own  psrt  in  the  matter 
is  concerned,  we  hope  to  follow  up  a  snbjeet  which  seems  franght  wilk  so 
much  interest,  both  in  a  practical  and  scientific  pomt  of  view.  And  we 
trust  that  others  will  be  found  to  lend  their  aid  in  extending  information  in 
this  important  and  hitherto  untrodden  field  of  inquiry. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  adduced  in  this  third  part  of  oar 
report  it  would  appear : 

1.  That,  whether  the  produce  of  hay  be  considerably  increased  by  means 
of  farm-yard  manure  alone,  farm-yard  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts,  or 
artificial  mixtures  of  suitable  mineral  manure  and  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  which  will  be  graminacfioui  will  be  yery  mack 
increased. 

2.  That  the  produce  will  be  by  far  the  most  graminaceous  when  the 
**artijicial  mixtures**  are  employed.  In  fact,  when  the  increase  of  hay  is 
obtained  by  artifieial  manures  oontaining  both  tk$  necessary  mmtral  ton^ 
stitu9niM  and  ammoniacal  salts,  and  it  is  then  greater  than  under  any  of 
the  other  conditions,  both  the  leguminous  and  the  Wudy  herbage  ars 
nearly  excluded,  and  the  produce  is  then,  therefmre,  almott  jthoUy  grami* 
iMrceov^t 

8.  That  the  graminaceous  product  Uwdf^  when  grown  by  /snn-ysrd 
manure,  is  less  complex  in  its  character  than  that  grown  wUhomt  manure 
whilst  that  grown  by  the  most  active  artifMal  manures  is  less  eompioM 
stiU. 

4.*  That,  up  to  an  equal  period  of  the  season,  the  graminaceous  prodnss 
grown  by  the  aetiTC  artificial  manures,  will  be  in  larger  proportion  in ^oip- 
ering  and  Heding  stem^  than  that  grown  without  manure;  and  that  ths 
produce  grown  by  farm-yard  manure  Will  be  in  still  larger  proportion  in 
that  condition. 
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6.  Thai  the  description  of  (he  produce  grown  by  farm^yard  ma9mr$ 
ilone  wa?,  npon  the  whole>  superior  to  thai  grown  without  manure. 

6.  That  when  the  crop  wai  farther  increased,  by  the  additio7t  of  ammih 
MKol  salts  to  the  farm-yard  manure,  the  eharacter  of  tho  produce  was 
NBewhat  deteriorated,  both  in  regard  to  the  description  of  the  useful 
plaots  grown,  and  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  miscellaneous  or 
weedff  herbage  then  developed. 

7.  Thai,  when  in  a  mixed  mineral  and  ammaniaeal  manure  the  ammo* 
liaeal  salts  were  not  used  in  excessive  amouiU,  the  herbage,  which  was  then 
sfasost  exclnsiTely  graminaceous,  ai^d  oomprised  tlso  bnt  very  few  species, 
Mvertheless,  inolnded  a  considerable  proportion  of  grasses  of  reeogaiied 
gssd  qaskBty.  Bat,  when  excessive  amounts  ef  ammoniac^  sails  were 
employed,  the  eharaoter  of  the  prodnoe  was  deteriorated,  both  in  Mgard 
ks  eoodtlioo|j«ad  to  the  description  of  the  grasses  that  were  developed. 
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TILE-DBAINING. 

JOHN  JOHNSTON,  x>r  SKStwA  'Covtm. 

Xk«  gentlemMi  whooe  natnes  m  aiUMxed,  presented  to  Mr.  Jobnstoa  m 
•ervice  of  plate  as  a  testimonial  of  respeol  in  bia  TttUaUe  efforts  in  lite* 
dr^taing.  Mr.  Johnfiton  kaa  sliQiirDi  by  manj  years  of  actuaX  demonstn* 
lion  on  his  own  farm,  the  great  Talne  of  tile-draining  in  stiff  toils,  and  tbe 
large  increase  of  crops  as  a  resvlt.  Mr.  Johnston  is  now  qnite  advaneed 
in  life«  being  about  serenty  years  of  age,  and  lliis  testimonial  most  hm 
gratifying  to  him,  showing  the  appreciation  of  his  labor  for  manj  years  for 
the  adTanoement  of  agrionlture  in  his  adopted  state  and  country. 

We  give  the  description  of  the  testimonial  presented  him : 

'*  The  testimonial  consists  of  a  massiTc  silver  pitcher  and-  two  goblets,  em 
all  of  which  are  cngraTcd  and  emboised  appropriate  agrienltaral  emblems. 
On  one  shield  of  the  pitcher  is  represented  a  reaping  field,  as  it  appears  ia 
our  day,  on  another  a  mowing  machine  at  work,  and  the  third  bears  tha 
following  inscription : 

Presented  to  John  Johnston,  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to  tbe  Agri- 
culture of  New  York,  by  bis  fellow-citizens : 

John  A.  King,  B.  P.  JohnHon,  Henry  Wager.  A.  B,  Conger,  "William 
Kelly,  James  J.  Mapcs,  Lewis  G.  Morris,  B.  N.  Huntington,  James  O. 
Sheldon,  J.  B.  Williams,  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Samuel  Thome,  Krastua 
Corning,  Jr.,  I).  D.  T.  Moore,  A.  P.  Cumings,  A.  O.  Moore,  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  C.  k  W.  McCammon,  Addison  Gardiner,  Henry  S.  Olcott, 

The  goblets  boar  representations  of  men  laying  tiles  for  drains,  a  ditch- 
digging  machine,  tile  machine,  and  all  manner  of  small  tools  used  in  "  tbe 
Btapid  burial  of  crockery  "^as  an  i^oglish  lord  was  pleased  to  term  tile* 
draining  a  few  years  ago." 

jdr.  Johnston  has  occupied  tbe  farm  upon  a  portion  of  which  be  now  U¥ea« 
near  Geneva,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  there  fully  and  socoess* 
folly  developed  tho  advantages  of  tile-draining.  In  the  -early  commence- 
mcDt  of  bis  operations  he  wss  met  by  distrust  on  the  part  of  those  around 
him ;  but  with  untiring  teal  he  pursued  bis  improvements,  and  has  been 
permitted  to  li?e  to  reap  the  fmits  of  hb  wcU  directed  efforts,  and  to  find, 
at  his  advaneed  period  of  life,  constant  demands,  from  CTcry  section  of  our 
eonnti  J,  for  information  in  rebtion  to  draining,  than  whom  no  man  in 
better  prepared  to  giTC  all  that  maj  be  desired  for  practical  purposes. 

In  the  Timnsaetions  of  the  Society  for  1851,  p.  250,  maj  be  found  an 
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article  on  dniniig,  giving  a  fall  aoooant  of  Mr.  Johnatoa's  operations  upon 
Ui  hrm  up  to  tliftt  time.  It  also  givea  a  detailed  aoeonnt  of  the  difficnltiw 
tnoonntored  in  his  early  operationa.  He  bad,  np  to  that  thne,  laid  about 
lizteea  miles  of  diains.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  irtt  artioles,  we  beUeve,  wbioh 
Mr.  Johnston  published  giving  a  fall  aooonnt  of  his  operations.  Its  iniii* 
CMS  ipon  the  fimners  of  onr  State  was  noet  salatarj,  and  the  nnmerons  Tisi* 
tors  to  witness  these  improrements  testify  to  the  great  valne  of  bis  labors. 

In  the  Tntnsaetkmsfor  1855,  p.  267,  is  another  artiele  from  Mr.  Johnston, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Oonnty  Agricnltnral  Sooiety.  In 
this  Mr.  Johnston  giyes  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  laying  tiles,  and  hii 
freetions  are  so  fall,  so  plain  and  intelligible  that  no  one  need  mistake  who 
will  be  gnided  by  his  directions.  He  shows,  in  this  article,  the  saving  of 
his  crops  on  drained  lands  from  tlie  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge,  and  the 
effect  which  this  had  upon  many  farmers,  who,  until  their  crops  were  nearly 
destroyed,  while  his  remained  almost  entirely  uninjured,  could  not  be  induced 
to  drain  their  lands.  Mr.  Johnston  states,  in  this  article,  the  obstacles  he 
Bad  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  that  he  persevered 
notwithstanding  all  these,  and  has  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  results.  He 
iiys,  H«  conimeDced  under  unfavorable  circumstances  in  different  ways. 
First,  for  want  of  funds  ;  next,  the  tile  coal  doable  what  they  do  now  ;  and 
ktt,  tbongh  not  least,  public  0|dnion  was  Tory  mncb  against  me.  Somo 
veald  ask  if  I  was  going  to  put  eroekery  ail  over  my  farm?  Some  would 
tsHmethatthey  thonghtmy  farm  was  rather  too  dry,  if  anything  ;  andsom« 
«f  my  own  countrymen  would  giro  me  the  faint  that  they  had  known  some 
■ea  drain  and  otherwise  improTo  their  lands  sothat  they  lost  them.  *  *  * 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  still  felt  confident  that  my  draining  would  end 
well  if  I  liwed,  as  the  excess  of  two  years*  crops  after  draining  would  pay 
the  cost;  and  I  perserered,  and  the  more  I  drained  the  more  I  was  eon- 
wneed  I  was  right,  and  I  haTC  not  been  disappointed  at  the  resnlt,  as  my 
fimdest  anticipations  have  been  realised. 

*'If  I  aih  spared  until  next  June,  I  shall  hawe  erery  field  drained;  but 
in  some  fields  that  I  drained  some  years  ago  I  will  put  in  a  few  more  tiles.** 

We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  spared  to  complete  this  great 
work,  ever  to  remain  as  a  memorial  of  his  intelligence,  his  industry,  and 
kis  perseverance;  an  example  to  the  American  farmer  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed, and  will  continue  to  progress  more  and  more  until  our  land  is  re- 
deemed. And  what  untold  millions  will  these  improvements  give  to  the 
American  farmer  ;  and  well  may  they  pay  tribute  to  John  Johnfiteu  for  the 
iroat  work  he  has  performed  among  them.  J • 
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T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHER— GiuirA. 
First  Prsmhtm. 

Tho  number  of  acres  drained  is  thirty  (30)  and  the  whole  nomber  of 
rods  laid  is  twenty-four  hundred  and  forty-five  (  2,445  rods. ) 

The  general  course  of  the  drains  is  directly  down  the  slope  ;  the  dis- 
tance apart  is  two  rods,  (  2  )  and  the  depth  to  3  feet — an  average  of  2J 
feet.  For  the  7nai?i  drains  wc  used  six  incli  horse-shoe  tile ;  sub  mains, 
four  and  five  inch,  and  the  laterals  three  inch  horse-shoe  and  two  inch  pipe 
tile  i  field  No.  1  being  drained  with  the  latter,  and  No.  2  with  the  former ; 
'the  general  character  of  the  soil  of  these  two  fields  is  a  gravel  and  claj 
loam ;  the  eubeoil  of  No.  1  ia  a  heavy  olaj — while  No.  2  ie  oUy  and 
gravel. 

No.  1  waa  drained  prineipally  hy  hand,  at  an  average  eoet  of  84  eeati 
per  rod ;  No.  2  was  done  at  a  leas  eoat,  by  nabg  a  eommon  plow  at  first, 
and  afterward  a  ntbMoU  plow  fbr  opening  the  drains ;  the  average  ooat  of 
,  thia  was  thirty  eenta  per  rod  (  80e ). 

This  oompletea  nearly  two  hnndred  aorea,  thoroughly  drained,  with  tile, 
after  the  aame  general  plan ;  in  doing  thia  we  have  need  about  200,000 
tat  of  diiSerent  aises,  and' laid  16,000  rod$,  or  a  little  over  Jlfty  miles  4ii 
drain,  at  an  aggregate  ooat  of  $5,000;  thia  would  aeem  a  very  large 
expenditure — but  our  lands  ai'e  greatly  improved  in  tilth  and  friability, 
and  our  crops  are  increased  both  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  hence  we  are 
thus  far,  well  satit^ed  with  the  investment. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL. 


W.  T.  ft  B.  SMITH— OiNiYA. 

Second  Fremium. 

The  situation  of  the  land,  where  thia  drainage  haa  been  done,  variea 
much  in  regard  to  getting  hXL  ivt  the  water,  varying  firom  one*lRvurth 
laeh  to  four  inohes  fall  to  the  rod.  Soil  gravely  loam,  atrong  elay,  and  in 
plaeea  elay  loam,  a  great  ahare  of  it  being  very  wet  and  entirely  unfit  fSnr 
oropa. 

The  moat  of  thia  work  haa  been  done  by  hand,  although  we  have  aome* 
timea  uaed  the  anbaoil  plow  for  the  firat  eighteen  inehea,  but  are  not  able 
to  aay  that  the  plow  haa  any  advantage  over  the  apade  in  aaving  expense ; 
but  we  wonld  aay,  that  so  far  aa  onr  experience  goes,  that  hand  labor  ia  the 
cheapest.  The  cost  of  digging  has  varied  according  as  we  have  hired  hands, 
whether  by  the  month  or  by  the  roil  ;  the  average  cost  of  this  draining  has 
been  about  thirty-one  cents  per  rod,  or  $100  dollars  per  mile,  the  amount 
of  miles  now  laid  by  us  being  about  fifty-five,  the  principal  part  of  which 
has  been  done  as  follows:  1857,  ten  miles;  1858,  seventeen  miles;  and  in 
1859,  thirteen  miles.  Tiles  used  have  been  principally  two  inch  pipe,  two 
and  one-half  inch  pipe  for  aide  drains,  and  four  inch  horse-ahoe  and  six 
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inch  horsc-shoc  for  main-druins.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  thia 
work  in  bottoming  these  drains,  and  we  would  say  tlTat  they  work  admi- 
rably. 

The  result  and  the  increased  value  of  the  land  is  getting  to  be  too  well 
known  to  need  comment,  but  we  would  say  that  without  it  cor  crops  are 
SDiall,  but  with  it  large. 

The  distance  the  drains  have  been  laid  apart.  In  a  strong  day  subsoil, 
twenty-four  feet,  and  two  and  one-half  feet  deep  ;  In  a  graroUy  subsoil, 
three  rods  apart,  and  from  three  to  four  and  due-half  feet  deep. 

W.  T.  k  B.  SMITH. 
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POTATOES. 

BBV.  B.  0.  GOODKIGH'S  BXPBBIMENT  WITH  POTATOBS. 

'  Utioa,  Jan.  20M,  1860. 

Mr.  JoHRBOii — ^It  WM  my  priyil^  to  present,  at  the  winter  ezhibition  of 
the  New  York  State  Agrionltural  Society,  held  at  Albany,  Febnuury,  1859, 
nnmeroQs  Tarieties  of  seedling  potatoes.  Of  the  first  division  of  these, 
oonsuting  of  seventeen  older  seedlings,  originated  fttm  1848  to  1854,  and 
which  embrace  the  six  yarieties  named  and  before  the  public,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  say  any  thing  here,  ar  their  charaeter  has  been  determined  by  long 
cnUivation. 

Of  the  remaining  eighty-two  sorts,  which  are  seedlings  of  1856  (except 
two  of  1855),  I  will  speak  more  particularly,  since  they  were  not  presented 
as  thoroughly  tested,  but  were  considered  as  yet  on  trial. 

In  the  year  of  their  origination  they  consisted  of  1,300  varieties.  From 
these,  391  were  selected  for  culture  in  1857.  From  these,  again,  168 
were  cultivated  in  1858.  Of  these  lastly,  82  were  continued  on  trial  in 
1859.  This  sifting  of  large  families  of  seedlings,  and  their  culture, 
through  successive  years,  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  not  until  anew 
sort  is  four  or  five  years  old,  is  its  character  settled  so  as  to  entitle  it  to 
confidence.  I  will  not  cover  yonr  pages  with  a  statement  of  the  culture  of 
each  one  of  these  eighty-two  sorts,  but  mark  the  best  of  them,  mingling 
among  them  others  of  inferior  quality,  so  as  to  show  some  of  the  reasons 
why  they  should  ds,  as  the  remainder  Aove  b€€H  rejected. 

.  Culturet  WuUk^Tt  4*^. 
*  a.  I  planted  on  green  sward,  turned  over  in  March,  so  that  the  spring 
froste  might  kill  the  worms  supposed  to  be  in  it.  I  would  have  preferred 
November  to  March,  but  was  not  able  to  get  it  done.  The  plot  proved  to 
be  quite  wet  in  parts,  and  so  had  te  be  drained  after  it  was  plowed.  This 
left  much  cold,  lumpy  clay  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  besides  trampling  it  down 
▼cry  mudi.  IRiete  thbgi  I  could  not  help,  as  it  was  hired,  ground  fitted 
by  the  owner. 

b.  The  plot  contained  two  and  a  half  acres,  presenting  quite  a  Taiiety 
of  soils  :  some  light  sand,  but  mostly  a  clay  gravel.  Fall  one-half  of  it 
was  pretty  rich,  it  having  been  an  old  pasture,  on  parts  of  which  cattle  had 
been  fed. 

c.  It  was  harrowed  and  furrowed  the  first  week  of  May.  I  planted 
three  or  four  inches  deep ;  X  would  have  preferred  fiye  or  six,  but  could 
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not  without  disturbing  the  sod.  I  planted  three  by  three  feet,  thus  mak- 
bg  4,840  hills  to  the  acre,  by  calcalatioQi  and  proYod  to  have  almost 
exactly  so  many  by  counting  them. 

d.  The  grasshoppers  did  me  much  hurt  in  August  and  Soptember,  y.ejrj 
greatly  injuring  some  of  the  sorts  by  trimming  o£f  ihe  leaves. 

e.  The  season  was  not,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  health  of  potatoes, 
the  old  varieties,  except  when  planted  on  poor  soils,  rotting  badly.  July 
presented  frequent  rains,  with  intervening  warm  and  windiesg  weathov. 
This  produced  mildew  on  the  grapes  and  the  potatoeof  the  common  varietiei. 
September,  from  12th  to  the  18th,  showod  loiie  frost,  with  ieTort  winds, 
which  injur ed  the  vines  and  leaY6i  of  this  cro^  I  £»igot  to  lay  that  the- 
frosts  of  tho  6th  and  12th  of  June,  cot  dftwn  moot  early  potatoes  eyea 
with  tke  groand,  ledneiDg  all  so  hurt,  to  one4Kalf  a  erop,  and  sometimes 
less. 

/.  It  wiU  be  seen  thai  aome  of  iliese  nev  seeilinge  weta  diseased,  two 
sr  tkree  sorts  eonsiderabl j.  Had  ike  soil  been  ol4,  and  of  tbe  same  degree 
effeitilltj,  instead  of  beiiB^  gfeen  swaid,  tbe  erop  wonid  bare  ripened 
from  ten  to  twenty  days  earlier.  In  tbis  ease  I  tbink  tbat  eren  my  fee- 
Uost  sorts  wodd  bawe  eseaped  dissase. 

g,  Tbej  were  banrested  firom  tbe  16tb  of  Septessbet  to  tbe  fiOtb  of  Oelo* 
W,  noeetding  to  tbe  time  of  matniity. 

k.  It  will  be  seen,  tbat  notwitbttandiog  tbe  drawbacks  tbat  bays  been 
Mlioned,  I  bad  a  Tory  large  yioU.  W»  mist  be  eiedtted  to  the  consti* 
lirtioBal  hardiness  of  the  sorts.  The  old  rarieties,  on  a  clay  soil,  as  rich 
as  this,  and  upon  a  green  sward,  too,  would  doubtless  have  been  nearly  a 
failure  from  disease,  especially  those  sorts  maturing  late. 

t.  In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  marks  the  different  sorts  sent, 
from  1  to  35.  The  second  column  indicates  the  time  of  the  maturity  of 
each  sort;  1  marking  the  extra  early,  and  5  the  very  late.  The  third  col- 
umn marks  the  yield  of  each  sort  per  acre.  This  last  is  easily  made  out 
by  remembering  that  an  acre  furrowed  three  feet  wide  each  way,  contains 
4,840  hills.  If,  then,  12  hills  are  found  to  yield  60  pounds,  (equal  to  one 
bushel)  of  tubers,  the  yield  is  at  the  rate  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre ;  or 
if  16  kills,  then  of  300  to  the  acre ;  or  if  24  hills,  then  200  to  the  acre, 
ssd  so  of  interyenii^  quantities,  measoring  onlj  bills  of  me^inm  jield. 

Yield  per  MMia  IWMltl 
Jbb  Jfaiori^.  bush. 

!•  •     4     248  Yellow  flesh ;  no  disease ;  a  noble  sort. 

t»  •     6     257  No  disease  ;  very  perfect ;  though  yery  Uto. 

•     8     220  No  disease ;  very  beautiful. 

4..     4     188  The  least  traee  of  disease  ;  yery  beantifol. 

4     220  No  disease;  yery  beawtiful. 

6.«     8     322  Forty  diseased  tubers  in  107  bushels  ;  yery  fine. 

7. .     4     230  Three  peeks  diseased  tubers  in  12  bu. ;  late ;  donbtfo). 

8    255  No  disease;  beafitifol;  very  perfeet. 

[Ad.  Tsuif.]  11 
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Yield  per  a«n  In 
No.    Mataritj.  bnah 

9..     5  167 


10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 

20.. 
21. 


S4.. 
85.. 

26.. 
27.. 
28.. 


80.. 

ai,. 

. . 
83.. 
34.. 
86.. 


4 
4 
4 

5 
4 
5 
5 
1 
2 
ft 

2 
4 

8 
8 
8 
4 

4 
4 

1 


8 

3 

4 
5 
4 
4 


Rem&rks. 

One -third  bn.  diseased  tubers  in  18]^  ba;  fair  tubers. 
284    No  disease ;  very  perfect  sort  every  way. 
812    Three  bu.  diseased  in  31  ;  ground  damp;  lerj  proBUsing. 
244    The  least  trace  of  disease ;  very  fine. 
237    One-seventh  part  diseased  ;  very  late  ;  bad. 
255    A  little  disease  ;  rough ;  grow  out  of  grouad  ;  bad. 
293    No  disease ;  fine,  but  very  late. 
230     do   do      do      do   do     peeoUir  vine. 
242   Much  dwarfed  and  diseased  ;  not  reiy  pranisiiig. 
103    Much  dineased  and  dwarfed  ;  Dot  promising ;  damp  soil. 
218  A  little  diseaee;  beanliliil,  but  posh  out  of  the  soil; 
doubtful. 

118  A  little  diaease ;  mveh  dwarfed ;  not  so  liopefaL 

872  A  mere  ttiile  of  diieaae  ;  tUa  ia  tke  eap-abeaf  jiald  ;  deip 
ejedy  and  a  Terj  noble  aort. 

188  No  diaeaae ;  alee  aorl ;  but  email  yield. 

280  No  diaeaae;  good. 

280  No  diaease;  deep  eyea,  but  promiaing. 

142  No  diaeiMe ;  Hit,  bvt  poor  yield. 

822   No  disease ;  long ;  blue  ;  very  fine ;  noble  look  and  yuHd. 

257    Much  dwarf;  fine  tuber  ;  uncertain. 

230  Extra  early,  and  no  disease,  but  badly  dwarfed ;  uncer- 
tain. 

193    Badly  hurt  by  June  frosts,  by  grasshoppers,  and  henoe 

much  disease,  yet  very  fine  tubers;  unoertain. 
105    No  disease  ;  fine  ;  fair  yield. 
124      do  do  do 

good  ^ 

but  no    These  four  sorts  had  no  disease,  but  I  have  no  exMi 
exact       record  of  the  yield  which  was  good, 
record . 


Rmarki  on  the  prfuding  TahU. 

20rA,  1860. 

1.  The  fiuhire  of  Ibe  extra  early  aorta  aeventeen  and  twenty-eight,  and 
ef  tbe  early  sorts,  eigbteen  and  twenty,  waa  a  great  disappointment,  more 
partievlarly  that  of  twenty-eight,  wbicb  ia  a  variety  tbat  gave  ^cry  high 
promiae  before  it  began  to  dwarf.  Tbese  aorta  were  badly  treated  tide 
year.  Early  varieties  need  a  quick  soil  whose  fertility  is  at  once  available, 
as  they  make  the  most  of  their  growth  early  in  the  season.  But  placing 
them,  as  I  did,  on  a  green  sward,  whose  fcrlility  is  not  highly  available 
until  midsummer,  they  dwindled  early  in  the  season,  and  then  took  on  a 
aecond  growth  at  midsummer  when  they  should  have  began  to  mature. 

2.  In  a  few  cases  a  little  disposition  to  dwarf  was  seen  in  some  of  these 
aorta,  when  that  fact  is  not  noticed  in  the  remarks  appended  to  each  sort. 

8.  The  yield  of  many  of  these  sorts  ia  large,  oonaidering  all  the  oxrcum* 
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ilaioef.  Tkm  tre  thiriy-ilye  lorto  raised  on  soil  not  in  a  highly  fsTora- 
Ua  oondilion,  much  of  it  being  heavy,  hard  and  often  too  damp,  though 
ttftiW.  Yet  hero  are  twenty-one  torts  of  220  hnshels  or  npwarda  to  the 
sere.  Of  these  again  ten  go  as  high  aa  250  busheb  to  the  acre  or  higher ; 
and  four  go  above  300  to  the  acre. 

4.  It  will  bo  seen  also  that  the  maturities  marked  three  and  four,  that  are 
neither  so  early  as  numbers  one  and  two,  nor  so  late  as  number  five,  have 
usually  produced  the  largest  and  healthiest  crops.  The  reasons  of  this 
result  could  readily  be  made  plain  were  there  room  here. 

Appendix. — Somewhat  late  in  the  season  I  procured  a  small  plot  of 
ground  for  the  trial  of  a  few  old  sorts,  my  older  seedlings,  and  some  new 
sorts  (not  my  own)  now  before  the  public. 

The  soil  was  a  coarse,  gravelly  loam,  well  drained  by  position  and  sloping 
to  the  north,  which  are  all  favorable  consi  erations  in  the  eulture  of  the 
potato.  It  had,  however,  bee  i  kept  nnder  potatoes  constantly  for  a  great 
■say  years,  no  one  could  tell  how  long.  It  was  also  very  poor.  I  ma- 
snred  my  orop  sparingly  in  the  hiU  with  a  compost  made  of  night*aoil  and 
eoal  ashes,  well  elaborated. 

The  resnlts  cannot  be  jvstly  oompared  with  the  table  above,  for  the  soil, 
erea  when  mannred,  wae  poorer  than  that,  whUe',  in  its  other  eirenmstanoes 
it  was  mneh  more  healthfully  ritoated. 

The  yield  was  medium,  and  no  disease  was  se:n,  ezoept  on  two  tubers  of 
the  early  pink  eye, — the  Dykeman  of  some  gardens. 

L  Barly  pink  eye,  24  hflls  to  the  bushel. 

2.  Barly  Mountain  June,  22^  hilh  to  the  bushel. 

8^  Dans  Seedlbg,  80  hills  to  the  buehel.   Smsll  Tinei,  pretty  tubers. 

4.  Prince  Albert,  25  hills  to  the  bushel.    Twbers  pretty,  rather  small. 

5.  Miner's  Clinton,  26J  hills  to  the  bushel,    liough  tabers  and  smalL 
My  older  seedlings. 

6.  Black  Diamond,  24  hills  to  the  bushel.    Smaller  than  nsoaL 
V,  Garnet  Chili,  20  hills  to  the  bushel.    Very  fine. 

8.  Ovate  Peruvian,  22.^  hills  to  the  bushel.    Very  fine. 

9.  New  Hartford,  19  hills  to  the  bushel.    Very  fine. 

What  the  result  might  have  been  in  a  larger  experiment  (I  planted  but* 
twenty  or  thirty  hills  of  each),  and  on  a  difi'orent  soil,  in  the  case  of  DavtV 
Seedlings  the  Prince  Albert  and  Miner^s  Clinton  Seedling,  I  cannot  tell, 
bat  thus  far  they  are  inferior  in  yield  and  sise  of  tuber,  not  only  to  the 
lerts  named  with  them  above,  but  to  many  others  of  my  seedlbgs  (not 
particularised)  planted  on  the  same  soil. 

It  is  proper  here  also  to  obserre  that  the  new  Peach  BUw  Tariety,  thougk 
a  beautiful  tuber  and  a  line  table  sort,  is  here  Tory  late,  and  esoaped  beiaf 
badly  diseased  only  by  being  put  on  poor  soils,  rich  soils,  in  this  neighbof-" 
hood  showing  considerable  disease  in  the  field  and  more  still  in  the  eellsir.  • 

C.  E.  GOODRICH. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
AT  STATE  FA1R»  ALBANY,  1859. 

tnOBT  HORNS. 

LkWIS  G.  HoEBIt,  FOBDHAM,  WbSTOHBSTSB  CoiTRTr. 

Tbe  committee  liaTing  noticed,  upon  tlie  grounds,  the  amatenr  herd  of 
Col.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  obtained  his  con- 
sent  to  have  them  led  into  the  ring  for  examination,  allhongh  none  of  them 
were  competing  for  prizes.  There  were  six  females  and  one  male,  all  of  % 
aniform,  rich  roan  color,  and  with  pedigrees  traceable,  not  only  to  the 
oldest  and  most  celelirated  herds  in  England,  but  to  the  Tery  best  animals 
in  those  herds.  Col.  Morris  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  very  best 
breeders  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  much  lamented 
late  Noel  J.  Becar,  he  made  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  costly  iuiporta* 
tionB.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Becar,  Col.  Morris  has  sold  out  to  Samuel 
Thome,  £sq.,  of  Dutchss  county,  to  whom  so  many  prizes  hare  been  thiB 
day  awarded.  The  object  of  Col.  Morris  in  his  little  herd  is  to  retain  and 
perpetuate  the  blood  of  some  animals  that  hare  united  tbe  best  constitutions 
and  boef  makiaf  qualities  with  the  best  miUdnf  qualitim,  at  Ibo  lamA  tHM 
pEOMrri]^  symmetry  of  form  and  a  rich  roan  eolor. 

As  the  arabitioa  of  CoL  Morris  is  only  for  a  small  herd,  tbe  committM 
do  not  doubt,  from  bis  ozperionoe  and  skill  in  breodiBf « tbal  in  time  bo  nay 
fimnd  a  bord  of  oattio  eapoblo  of  ooiYoyiag  to  otlicr  bordo  tbosft  valuable 
ttbaraotoristiot  wbieb  bo  is  now  laboring  to  firmly  ostabliab  in  bis  own. 

Tbo  oommittoe  not  only  oommond  tbo  bord  of  Cri.  Morris^  but  his  ofForts 
to  unite  in  it  so  many  Tsluablo  qnalities  that  eipfrionoo  has  denienstralad 
ai  desifable. 

JOHN  WENTWOBIH,  ftr  osmmitleo* 

BXPOBT  ON  ATB8HIBB  AHD  ALOBBNIT  CATTLB. 

The  eonraiittee  who  bad  tbe  honor  of  bomg  selected  by  the  oflScers  of  tbo 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  adjudge  on  the  merits  of  the  Ayr- 
shire and  Alderncy  cattle,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
beg  leave  to  report :  That  there  were  thirty  head  of  Ayrshircs,  consisting 
of  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  and  calves,  and  that  they  have  examined  the  differ- 
ent animals  presented  to  them  with  much  care  and  attention  ;  and  in  doing 
which  your  commlttoo  liavc  endeavored,  so  far  as  their  judgment  would 
lead  them  to  take  into  con^deration  the  interest  and  use  of  the  farmer 
as  well  (be  owner. 
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ALDIRNET  CATTLE. 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  express  their  regret  that  the  exhibition 
of  Aldemey  cattle,  a  new  and  valuable  race  in  this  section  of  oouotry, 
we  not  more  numerons ;  two  boUi*  iwo  cows,  one  heifer  and  one  ball  o»lfi 
constitated  the  whole  that  were  proMit^d  for  eauniiifttion ;  of  ooam  onr 
4itief  wiM  Bot  vety  Mrdnoiu. 

TkiB  itoo^f  oaUleare  teraMd  la  EngUuid  th*  "rkh  naa's  cow,'*  m  ihij 
•Hi  gmenlly  kepi  in  gontlomen^a  parloi  or  tftihmd  in  ^bmx  kwna,  for  i]M 
Wi  of  tho  fimily  in  the  nuuuion,  m  thej  giTO  the  richest  vuXk ;  hot  whMi 
we  take  into  oonsidention  that  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds  of  good  ridk 
hetter  per  wedc  tmj  be  made  from  their  aiflk,  nnd  the  bnftter  eonmoading 
Ibrtj  to  fifty  eents  per  poiud«  we  phenld  be  inelined  io  oall  her,  in 
lMt»  the  "4ihe  poor  nan*s  eow.'* 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  AUterney  cow  "  is  e  TOfseions  feeder,  lean, 
awkward  in  appearance,  and  when  old,  will  make  but  little  beef."  We  have 
aeen  statements  of  cows  of  this  breed,  which  have  produced,  "  198  pounds 
of  butter  in  five  months  ;  another  produced  317  pounds  in  the  year;  a  third, 
a  three  year  old,  297  pounds  in  the  same  time ;  a  fourth,  a  two  year  old, 
from  the  first  of  April  to  November,  there  was  made  from  her  milk,  200 
pounds  of  butter.  Greatest  yield  per  week,  ten  and  one-half  poundfli  and 
■ade  seven  and  one-half  pounds  in  September. 

0.  N.  B£M£NT, 

CfAeirsMM* 

The  committee  report  that  entries  Nos.  89,  113,  154  were  well  worthy 
of  notice,  but  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  in  regard 
to  "over  fed  animals,"  the  object  of  the  Society  being  to  secure  animals 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes  ;  the  committee  deem  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
withhold  premiums  from  these  animals,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  far 
better  suited  to  the  butcher  than  to  the  £anner  as  breeding  animals. 

SOB£&X  WILLEXS, 

Wm.  H.  SLINQX&LANIK-NoBllAIf'S  KiLL,  AlBANT  Co. 

MILOH  oow.— lit  PremiuM. 

Aetaneitf  w-*Coiw  "  Jeuy  Lind,**  thorwi^  bred  short  hm»  Mght  yesQi 
dd.  She  has  been  kept  on  grass  only  from  ebont  the  first  of  June  last, 
«Btil  about  the  first  of  September.  Since  the  first  of  September  she  has 
been  fed  on  a  few  pumpkins.  The  grass  upon  which  the  was  pastured  was 
timothy  and  white  clover,  and  was  very  short  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  oC 
August  (on  account  of  the  drought). 

From  10th  to  2dth  of  July  (10  days),  gave  730  lbs.  of  milk,  22  lbs.  4 
OOAccfi  of  batter. 

From  10th  to  20th  of  August  (XO  days),  ffkYS  675  pounds  of  milk,  20 
IMds.lO.emes  of  bitl^. 
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Class  No.  2. — Horses. 

The  hgrse  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  a.s  he  is  one  of  the  most  beantiful, 
of  our  domestic  animals.    And  it  would  be  interesting,  if  time  and  leisure  • 
'permitted,  to  trace  bin  history  as  we  gather  it  here  and  there,  eeattered 
.tbroQi^  pro&ne  and  sacred  literature. 

It  seems  probable,  if  not  qnitd  certain,  tbftt  Bgypt  is  the  country  of  his 
origm*  At  least  we  have  no  necount  of  horses  being  need  by  man  earlier 
tlita  the  time  of  the  sojovm  of  Jacob  in  that  country.  "Chariots  and 
horsemen,"  we  are  told,  were  attendants  at  the  oelebration  of  the  fimersl 
of  the  good  old  psAriareh. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  snppose  thai  the  horse  was  a  native 
.of  mther  China  or  of  Hindostan,  stnoe  all  their  native  animals  are  of  sn 
entirely  different  type,  and  sinee,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  impossihk 
thai  the  horse  eonld  erer  have  existed,  in  a  wild  state,  amidst  their  nnner* 
oos  and  terrible  beasts  of  prey. 

Nor  was  the  horse  an  original  inhabitant  of  Ameriea.  The  Enropeans 
•ffid  not  tnd  him  here.  The  immense  droves  of  wild  horses  whioh  ream 
over  the  oentral  parts  of  Amerioa,  are  the  progeny  of  Snrepean  hones 
brought  here  by  discoverers  and  colonists. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  ancient  Canaan,  though  asses  abounded,  thej 
had  no  horses.  Our  father  Abraham,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  wc  have 
beard,  nevertheless  rode  an  ass.  "We  arc  not  told  that  he  was  "ycf^,"  like 
the  boys  of  the  present  da^-,  but  had  he  been  so,  he  had  no  means  of  getting 
up  a  speed  of  2.40.  And  this,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  he  was  so  staid  in  his  habits.  With  all  his  mighty  professions  he 
could  not  indulge  in  the  delights  of  the  race  course.  There  was  no  Epsom, 
or  New  Market,  or  Long  Island.  Some  speed,  indeed,  might  be  got  out  of 
his  asses  or  his  cows,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
Scripture,  to  test  their  relative  speed  by  mounting  one  of  them  while  Lot 
mounted  another,  with  spurs  on  heel  and  whips  in  hand,  and  whisking 
across  the  plains  of  Sodom.  What  a  deal  of  sport  the  old  slaveholdeiB 
must  have  been  deprived  of! 

Buffon  accords  the  horse  the  most  admirable  qualities. 
"  The  noblest  conquest,*'  he  says,  which  was  ever  made  by  man,  is  thai 
of  this  spirited  and  haughty  animal,  which  shares  alike  with  him  the 
fatigues  ot  war,  and  the  glory  of  the  combat.  Equally  intrepid  with  hii 
master,  the  horse  sees  the  danger  and  braves  it;  inspired  at  ihe  clash  of 
'arms,  he  loves  it,  he  seehs  it,  and  is  animated  with  the  same  ardor.  He 
feels  pleasure  also  in  the  chase,  in  tournaments,  in  the  course ;  he  is  all 
fire,  but  equally  tractable  as  courageous,  does  not  give  way  to  his  impetu- 
osity, and  knows  how  to  eheck  his  inclinations ;  he  not  only  submits  to  the 
arm  whioh  guides  him,  but  even  seems  to  oonsult  the  desires  of  his  rider; 
and  aWays  obedient  to  th^  impressions,  presses,  moves  gently,  or  stops, 
and  only  acts  as  his  rider  plesses.  The  horse  is  a  creature  which  renounces 
ills  being  to  exist  only  by  the  will  of  another,  while  he  knows  how  to  anti- 
eipate  and  even  to  express  and  execute  by  the  promptitude  and  exactnes' 
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of  bis  moYements ;  he  foels  afl  irnieli  as  we  desire,  does  only  what  we  wish, 
giring  himself  up  without  reserve,  and  refuses  nothing,  iMkef  vie  of  all 
liis  strength,  exerts  himself  bejond  it,  and  even  dies  the  better  to  obej  vs.'* 

This  learned  old  Frendman  is  eridentlj  an  eothosiast,  in  regard  to 
horses,  as  mnek  so  as  a  oertatn  other  gentleman  I  wot  of,  living  very  near 
the  Troy  City  Bftnk. 

Bat  admitting  that  the  oharaeter  which  he  here  sketehes  is  somewhat 
OTefdrawn-<-admitting  that  it  is  more  poetie  than  aeenrate — admitting  that 
the  horse  is  naturally  timid,  and  that  it  is  throogh  the  ftar  of  ohastisemett 
and  the  force  of  haUi  that  he  Is  Vronght  to  brave  danger,  that  is  no  more 
than  may  be  said  of  man  himself.  There  remains  still  enough  to  call  forth 
both  onr  admiration  and  our  love. 

The  form  of  the  fully  developed  and  perfect  horse  is  as  beautiful  as  his 
movements  are  graceful.  Gentle  in  his  nature,  he  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  I  wish  our  fast  young  men  could 
be  as  readily  trained  to  a  lofty  pride,  to  gentleness  and  good  manners. 

A  good  natured  wag,  fond  to  extreme  passion  of  the  forest  chase,  by  gun 
and  dogs,  of  which  two  at  least  were  his  constant  companions,  speaking 
with  impatient  indignation  of  a  wealthy  man  who  appreciated  neither  the 
bunt  nor  the  hounds,  exclaimed,  "  He  don't  hunt,  and  he  cares  nothing  for 
dcg^ — wonder  what  he  wants  to  live  for  t " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  a  man  ought  to  live  for,  if  he  were 
incapable  of  the  perception  of  grace  and  beauty  as  exhibited  and  exempli- 
fied in  a  perfectly  formed  and  well  trained  horse. 

The  qualities  of  the  horse  are  exceeded  only  by  Ids  useftifaiess  as  a  wot" 
Taut  of  msB.  What  would  the  world  have  be^  without  him  ? 

What  progress  antecedent  to  the  uses  of  steam  and  the  electric  iaid 
would  it  have  made  in  agrieultnre,  in  trade  and  eommeree,  in  eivilintion 
and  refinement,  in  government  and  even  the  forms  of  religion  t 

How  many  battles  have  been  guned  through  his  instrumentality  f  And 
how  mny  id  these  battles  have  dedded  the  fortunes,  and  determined  ulti- 
mately, even  the  character  of  nations  f 

The  christian  religion,  not  long  since,  came  near  being  trampled  out  and 
extinguished  by  the  hoofs  of  Turkish  and  Arabian  horses. 

How  often  has  political  liberty  been  dependent  upon  the  gallant  bearing 
and  muscular  energy  of  this  noble  animal  ?  What  amount  of  good  has 
been  evolved  from  the  debris  of  despotisms  overturned  through  his  means  ? 

How  slow  would  have  been  the  diffusion  and  progress  of  our  race,  but 
for  the  aid  which  the  horse,  and  his  cousin  germain,  the  ass,  has  lent  to 
travel,  to  adventure  and  to  discovery  !  What  a  mousing  and  unentcrpri- 
ting  creature  man  would  have  been,  left  with  no  means  of  locomotion  but 
his  feet ! 

What  would  be  the  present  state  of  agriculture  had  man  always  besB 
without  the  horse  ? 
Where  would  have  been  aome  of  the  refined  enjoyments  of  social  lifo. 
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htd  w«  been  always  obliged  to  Iransport  our  wives  and  fwoetbaarta  io 
tntterag  pboea  and  genial  gafeheriagp,  bj  earl  and  exen  I 

Tbe  lieiiei  in  elMnrt»  bee  giTen  to  war  balf  tto  power  and  effieien^,  ti 
wdl  as  iii  ftenore,  and  aided  in  giviiig  to  freedom  ita  leearitj,  and  to  eirili* 
latioB  its  aehieTemente. 

I  am  not  rare  tbat  tbeie  ongbt  not  to  be  a  bone  oolhfei  endowed  Vj  the 
StatOi  wbere  tbe  bone  eonld  be  indoctrinated  in  tbe  morale  and  phynos, 
wbieb  wonld  render  bim  of  tbe  bigbeet  Talne,  and  eet  oft;  to  tbe  beet 
advantage,  bis  natmal  beauties  and  graeos,  and  wbere  be  eoold  bave 
bestowed  upon  bim,  bis  bsebelor's  or  master's  diploma,  aeeordiDg  to  tbe 
proficiency  whicb  he  may  bave  made.  Wben  he  should  come  out  thence, 
his  education  finished,  I  will  venture  to  say  he  would  make  a  hetter  figure 
in  tbe  world  than  many  a  mau  has  done  after  emerging  from  bis  Alma» 
Mater,  of  whom  he  is  won't  to  talk  so  much,  and  by  whom  he  has  profited 
so  little. 

An  animal  bo  serTiceable  as  the  horse,  so  gentle  in  his  nature,  and  so 
dependent,  demands  from  man  tbe  kindest  usage,  and  the  most  assiduous 
oaro.  Yet  how  frequently  is  tbis  devoted  and  faitbful  servant  abused. 
Bxeessive  labors  and  overtaxed  powers,  cruelties  by  exposure  and  by  bru- 
tal violence,  have  shortened  the  average  duration  of  the  poor  creature's 
life,  from  thirty  year's  to  fifteen.  Care  and  good  treatment,  X  am  pec* 
BUftded,  would  give  to  lus  owner  tbirtj  years  of  usefulness. 

Peeking,  pricking,  cropping  tbe  can,  sbsTing  tbe  hair  from  the  mane, 
tail,  ean  and  legs,  are  all  forms  of  brutal  cruelty,  and  absurd  and  pemi* 
eioue  as  tbey  are  cruel.  Tbe  praetioe  migbt  bare  some  apokfj  in  an  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  age,  but  is  wbolly  inexeusable  in  tbis.  And  it  is  as 
siBy  as  it  is  barbarous.  It  assumes  tbat  nature  made  a  mistake  in  tbe 
finrmatien  of  tbe  borse ;  and  tbat  man,  wiser  tban  nature,  knows  bestwbat 
a  borse  sbeuld  be.  Wben  inll  people  learn  tbat  tbe  least  mutilatioa  of  a 
limb,  weakens  tbe  boiue*s  system  «id  diminisbcs  bis  ability  I  And  as  to 
bair,  it  is  at  ones  an  ornament  and  a  neeesssry  protection.  A  borse  bas 
not  a  single  hair  which  does  not  subserve  some  useful  purpose. 

Strange  errors  are  often  committed  in  matching  horses.  A  man,  for 
example,  explores  tbe  conntry  for  an  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  in  search  of 
a  horse,  to  match  one  be  already  owns  ;  and  he  imagines  he  has  got  a  good 
match  when  he  has  found  one  of  merely  like  size  and  color.  No  such 
thing  ;  he  has  only  spoiled  both.  They  are  dissimilar  in  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a  match,  ns  much  would  be  a  baboon  and  a  goat,  or  the 
deepest  dyed  Ethiopean  skin,  and  tbe  fairest  Circassian.  And  by  uniting 
tbem  tsgether  in  service,  he  diminishes  their  value  instead  of  increasing  it, 
'finoe  each  will  be  forced  into  the  ticcs  of  the  other.  Let  horses  be  selected 
in  reference  to  their  qualities,  not  their  color,  and  tbey  will  be  well 
matebed. 

Are  we  not  falling  into  another  error  ?  We  import  and  breed  horses  in 
reference  to  blood  and  speed.  Wby  not  in  reference  to  weight  andstrsugtb 
alio  t  Is  tbere  not  danger  tbat  in  our  eagemesi,  I  bad  almost  said  mania. 
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Ik  U«od  aad  fpctd,  we  shall  segleot  siw  and  atreagUii  and  oome  at  laal 
lo  kaTt  a  ibabla  and  inafieienl  raea  of  hones  for  the  draft* 

Sfsn  now  wa  kaTa  do  horses  which  ean  be  oooipared  with  some  of  the 
ImfieaB.  They  are  as  pigmies  to  giants.  A  horse  of  the  Flanders 
breed  will  haul  a  load  which  would  amase  onr  farmers  and  cartmen.  A 
lioglc  one  is  capable  of  drawing,  on  a  cart,  a  weight  which  a  span  of  our 
best  horses  coulJ  scarcely  move  an  inch.  He  ia  not,  however,  a  good 
roadster  ;  but  for  the  draft  he  is  invaluable.  Would  not  the  interest  of 
the  country  be  promoted  bj  propagating  this  breed  of  horses  among  us — 
or,  tt  least,  breeding  our  present  stock  for  stren;;th,  instead  of  speed  ? 

S.  K.  STOW,  Chairman. 

Class  2,  No.  19. — Honsxs  fob  all  Work. 

The  nnmlier  of  antrles  thirtT-aiz.   Twenty^nine  horses  shown. 

The  eommiHwa  experieneed  mneh  diflbnltj  in  making  the  awards,  thein 
Wag  a  mmber  of  animala  of  seemingly  eqnal  merit.  They  were  farther 
lahanasBed  by  the  relnetanoe  of  exhibitors  to  show  their  horses,  either 
-lalar  the  saddle  or  in  hamsas.  It  is  an  onerous  task  to  judge  rightly 
«f  the  qnalitiea  of  a  horae,  ofon  alter  a  eritteal  lamination  of  his  points, 
tad  he  has  been  ridden  or  driven  aroirod  the  small  enelosnre  allotted  in 
•lUbitions  of  this  kind  ;  bnt  when  he  is  led  on  to  the  ground  with  a  halter 
er  bridle,  encased  in  a  blanket  or  hood,  which  are  not  removed,  and  his 
ovoer  declines  to  move  him,  it  requires  more  talent  than  the  committee 
possess  to  divine  his  claims  to  even  a  volume  of  Youatt. 

The  committee,  with  due  deference,  recommend  that  a  rule  be  adopted 
by  the  society  requiring  exhibitors  to  show  their  horses  either  under  the 
•Jwldle  or  in  harness.  The  display  of  horses  of  all  work  entered  for  exhi« 
bition  was  creditable  to  the  society  and  ihe  State,  and  this  was  the  gtao- 
ai  spinion  of  those  present  at  the  exhibition. 

Among  the  horses  entered  for  exhibition  only,  the  committee  noticed 
with  pleasure  "  Toronto  Chief,"  a  bay  horse,  nearly  sixteen  hands  high,  of 
fKsl  staangth  and  speed,  and  the  committoa  was  gratified  to  learn  that  ho 
iitsiofvlaiiiad  in  the  State  for  breeding  purposes. 

W.  B.  DINSMOBS,  N.  T.,  Ckairmam. 

CztASB  6,  Ko.  69.'^Bb»oet  on  Doinuno  MANvrAonmBS. 

Hsmsstie  Mamalhetnres Words  of  dsep  signifieonee  to  all  tkaae  who 
liakisrtliotniasaoroes  of  Amerioan  prosperity.  Bomestio  Mann&otnrsn ! 
Osv  disliiietly,  aa  I  ntter  the  words,  do  llie  soenes  and  thoaetom  of  a  pant 
fistnUwii  riao  beinw  ns.  The  old  fam  konse,  with  its  low  ores,  prujeot- 
isgporek,  aaiplc  door-way,  and  capacious  chimney,  emblems  of  thrift  und 
Somfort,  indicative  of  the  warm,  whole-hearted  hospitality  that  reigned 
irithin  ;  the  square  room,  with  its  nicely  sanded  floor  and  snowy  drapery, 
»sd  the  corner  cupboard,  where  the  silver  spoons  and  flowered  tea-set  were 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  the  kitchen,  the  dear  old  kitchen,  with  its 
^  irevplace,  biasing  with  logs  of  beach  and  maple,  that  sent  a  generoos 
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murmth  all  throagh  (be  room,  drowmng,  in  waTos  of  rvdldj  Kght,  Itnip  tad 
eandle,  and  dashing  its  golden  apray  oyer  the  eitpboard  and  dresser,  resplea* 
dent  with  the  housewife's  store  of  hnmished  pewter  and  tin. 

Here  the  mothers  of  this  generation  performed  their  household  Ithois; 
here  thej  spun  and  wove  from  flax  and  wool,  olothing  for  the  fiamily,  ooT<^ 
ing  for  die  bed,  spreads  for  the  table,  mats  and  mgs  for  the  ioor.  Hen 
were  taught  those  lessons  of  industry,  frugality  and  modest  self-relianoe, 
'which  enabled  the  female  members  of  the  family  to  render  efficient  aid  in 
those  struggles  by  which  the  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom,  and  the  tree 
of  liberty  to  yield  its  immortal  fruitage. 

Honor  to  the  women  who  follow  the  customs,  preserve  the  habits,  and 
perpetuate  the  virtues  of  those  noble  ancestors !  Honor  to  the  women 
whose  hands  are  familiar  with  the  distaff  and  the  phuttle — whose  sphere  is 
home,  whose  crowning  charm  the  faithful  performance  of  the  household  duties. 

That  many  of  the  women  of  New  York  are  entitled  to  this  high  distinc- 
.tion,  the  quantity,  quality  and  variety  of  their  handiwork,  which  have 
graeed  these  grounds,  and  given  additional  interest  to  the  exhibition  fully 
prove.    That  the  number  thus  indicated  is  not  larger,  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted.   That  the  practice  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  family  by  the  labor 
of  its  members,  has  been*  to  so  large  an  extent  abandoned,  is  matter  fx 
serious  ooneem.   Ho  reduotion  in  priees,  ooeasioned  bj  substituting  steam 
for  nerye  power,  brass  and  iron  for  human  musele  in  the  manufiioture  of 
these  prodnets  of  the  loom  and  needle,  ean  oompensate  for  thai  want  of 
Tigor  of  body,  OTenness  of  temper,  nnd  strength  of  mind,  whieh  eharaeter"* 
lies  a  large  portion  of  the  female  representati?es  of  Toung  Amerioa.  No 
peeuniary  gain  ean  oompensate  for  the  growth  of  those  sentiments  whish 
find  expression  in  women's  rights  meetings,  spiritual  etroles,  and  free-lsfs 
eonyentlons. 

▲  eorreetiye  may  be  found  to  those  evils  by  returning,  so  for  ma  tiie  pre- 
sent eondition  of  the  arts  will  possibly  permit,  to  the  habits  and  the  employ- 
ments of  our  ancestors. 

Rebuild  the  old  kitchen,  replace  the  old  broad  hearth  and  blazing  fire, 
restore  the  spinning  wheel,  set  up  the  loom,  bring  out  the  quilting-framcs, 
let  the  sound  of  old  fashioned  industry  be  heard  in  the  dwelling,  and  old 
fashioned  amusements  fill  the  pauses  and  cheer  the  heart  of  labor. 

Then  the  golden  tide  that  sets  across  the  Atlantic  to  enrich  the  work* 
men  and  arti.sts  of  Birmingham  and  Brussels,  of  London  and  Paris,  will 
be  checked,  and  henceforth  flow  in  the  home  channels,  to  reward  and  bless 
American  industry.  Then  women,  instead  of  joining  the  giddy  worship- 
pers of  fashion ;  instead  of  claiming  rights  which  God  has  denied,  will 
occupy  her  legitimate  throne,  and  reign  by  Right  Divine,  mistress  of  the 
fomily  and  the  household.  Then  health  will  display  upon  the  cheek  its 
frimson  banner,  and  marshal  all  the  graces  beneath  its  radiant  folds  ;  then 
loTO  will  crown  her  with  perennial  flowers,  and  friendship  embalm  her 
memoiy  with  fragrant  odors  in  the  hearts  of  many  generations. 

h.  CHAKDLfiB  BALL,  Ckmrmm^. 
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81700 ESTIONS  ON  BEE  CULTUBB. 

What  is  desirable  in  a  bee-hive  ? 

It  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  a  colony  of  bees,  in  nearly  all 
localities  in  good  seasons,  will  store  more  koney  than  is  needed  for  a  Bup|^ 
of  food  in  winler.    This  will  be  done  whenever  the  colony  is  strong  and 
their  department  is  of  suitable  size,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  ft  sqiim 
box,  basket  of  straw,  floor  barreli  section  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  even  a  cavity 
in  the  roeke.   Whoever  asserta  tliAt  any  one  of  these,  beeause  of  its  shape, 
will  ensnre  a  greater  quantity  of  products  is  quite  likely  to  bo  blinded  as 
to  &ets,  or  setnated  by  interested  motiTes.   It  has  been  satisfaotorily 
proved,  within  the  last  half  oentnry,  that  only  one  apartment  is  not  tha 
Bost  profitable  way  of  keeping  onr  bees.  We  most  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
•eeure  their  stores.   It  often  occnrs,  when  properly  managed,  that  the  sni> 
plus  over  winter  stores  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  contents  when  the 
bees  are  destroyed.   There  is  also  another  gain  of  eqnal  value  in  saving 
the  colony  as  a  winter  stock.    Hence  the  necessity  of  separating  the  sur* 
phu  from  the  winter  stores,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  without  injury  to 
iiiebees.    It  h«is  been  found  that  whenever  bees  are  forced  into  another 
tpartraent  for  room  for  storing,  there  is  a  little.loss  of  time,  they  are  reluc- 
tant alout  beginning.    If  the  surplus  is  stored  in  the  apartment  where  the 
brood  is  raised,  or  in  separate  boxes  too  easy  of  access  from  the  main  hive, 
tbere  is  liability  of  having  eggs  deposited  by  the  queen  in  the  combs  pre- 
rious  to  filling  thcni  with  honey,  which  renders  them  dark  and  tough,  and 
tlso  to  have  an  occasional  cell  filled  with  bec-bread.    If  boxes  are  too 
remote,  or  access  to  them  is  only  by  very  small  holes,  or  too  few  of  them,  the 
bees  are  un profitably  tardy  in  commencing  in  them.   These  extremes  should 
be  avoided.   All  these  advantages  can  be  obtained  with  a  simple  board  box 
or  boxes.    The  surplus  can  be  obtained  in  its  utmost  purity  by  merely 
Ittving  one  apartment  for  rearing  brood,  and  another  directly  above  for 
ntrplus.  And  here  again  eztremea  must  be  avoided,  the  proportions  should 
be  right.   In  the  eagerness  to  obtain  great  results  in  surplus,  the  apart* 
■eat  for  brood  and  winter  stores  has  often  been  made  too  small,  compelling 
the  bees  to  put  the  stores  needed  for  winter  in  an  outside  box,  and  using 
fbe  breeding  apartment  almost  exclusively  for  brood.  This  is  usually  very 
ntisfhctory  to  beginners,  from  the  large  quantity  of  surplus  obtained  the 
int  season ;  but  as  the  bees  begin  the  winter  among  the  brood  combs  where 
Acre  can  be  but  little  honey,  it  is  often  exhausted  during  cold  weather,  and 
they  are  unable  to  leave  this  apartment  to  go  to  some  other  for  a  tupply, 
•ad  must  starve  in  consequence.   This  has  been  the  fkte  of  too  many. 
Consequently,  it  has  suggested  the  idea  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  cxperi- 
nent,  what  site  will  answer  for  all  purposes,  for  brood  and  winter  stores. 
Apiarians  afe  pretty  well  agreed  that  for  all  places  south  of  forty  degrcea 
*  square  foot  (1728)  is  large  enough.    Two  or  three  degrees  furthei;  north 
require  some  2000  inches. 

The  many  variations  of  hives  to  obtain  the  surplus  honey  has  resulted 
ia,  or  proved,  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  gained  over  the  simple  square 
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hozt  for  either  qiuaiti^  or  qntUlj.  Henw  the  sqw«  box  dkonld  be  tolm 
ai  a  model  or  standard,  when  other  points  are  to  be  seenred,  end  Ihu 
retained  of  ML  siie. 

Another  diffieolty.  Each  joung  bee  is  reared  in  a  ceD  but  little  Ufgsr 
Hum  itself;  before  it  tskes  the  mature  form,  it  lines  its  sell  with  a  ilan 
eo&ting  of  silk,  which  is  not  removed  after  the  bee  leaycs  it ;  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  enough  may  be  made,  one  inside  the  other,  to  reduce  tho 
size  till  too  small  for  the  young  bee,  when  it  is  important  to  remove  the 
old  combs  and  let  the  bees  construct  new.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  hives,  contrived  expressly  to  accomplish  this  object  with  facility. 
This  is  very  well,  when  the  arrangement  does  not  interfere  with  other  more 
important  points,  and  the  cost  of  construction  does  not  cost  more  than  the 
convenience  is  worth.  On  this  point,  the  public  have  been  very  much 
abused  ;  but  few  have  the  necessary  experience  to  decide  for  themselves. 
After  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  are  satisfied  that 
less  than  one  per  cent  ever  lasted  long  enough  to  make  a  change  of  oombi 
neoessary.  Yet  more  money  has  been  expended  on  this  point,  and  more  poai- 
tiye  enl  been  done  to  bee  culture,  with  less  good  to  balance,  than  all  other 
eontrivanoes  about  them.  Combs  once  used  for  brood,  are  not  fit  for  mush 
else  afterwards,  except  a  little  wax,  end  maybe  used  ten  years  without  say 
disadTantage.  They  cannot  be  made  without  expending  time  to  oonstmsti 
and  honey  to  unite  the  materiaL  Few  persons  count  the  cost.  Tiisy  do 
not  realise  that  every  time  the  bees  are  compelled  to  fill  the  hire  with  combs 
ihat  they  might,  in  that  time,  if  possessed  of  the  old  ones,  store  tw<a^ 
ftre  pounds  of  the  purest  surplus.  Another  great  objection  to  this  dsss  of 
hire  is  in  its  being  sectional :  two  or  three  apartments  intended  for  resriag 
brood,  the  bees  lose  time  going  from  one  to  the  other ;  they  are  liable  to 
starve  in  winter,  and  furnish  the  surplus,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  impure  combs. 
Any  one  who  really  understands  his  real  wants  will  not  probably  desire  s 
hive  of  this  class. 

The  wax  moth  is  continually  about  our  bees  in  warm  weather,  often 
causing  serious  injury.  This  is  another  fruitful  field  of  useless  contrivance 
by  those  who  understand  but  little  of  the  real  nature  of  them.  It  is  a 
fact  well  understood  by  those  who  have  the  most  experience,  that  there  is 
no  safety  for  combs  in  any  hive  without  a  colony  of  bees  to  defend  them ! 
8uch  persons  as  are  generally  interested  in  recommending  a,  moth-proef 
hive,  eeem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fsct  that  the  moth  can  gowhere  a  bee  can, 
and  that  the  eggs  sometimes  go  where  the  moth  cannot,  as  is  shown  by 
their  hatching  in  the  midst  of  the  bees.  A  trap  for  catching  the  worms  is 
oommendable  when  the  expenses  for  the  purpose  do  not  OTorbalanoe  ths 
ndTanteges.  These  may  be  eflioaoious,  and  yet  be  Taried  much  in  arraqge- 
'toent. 

The  simple  box  luTe,  made  of  rough  bosrds,  will  -answer  erery  purpose 
*for  profit  with  the  best  enumerated ;  yet  there  are  many  things  very  deal* 
rable  to  add  to  this,  vis:  The  apiarian  wishes  sometimes  to  limit  his 
■warms  to  one  from  each  stock.  To  make  artificial  trnvtm  when  thsgr 
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not  regularly  issac.  To  tsocrtain  at  once  when  a  queen  is  lost.  To  pre- 
TCDt  rearing  too  many  drones.  To  equalize  winter  stores — taking  from 
those  having  an  over  supply,  and  giving  to  such  as  are  deficient.  To  be 
iblc  to  dislodge  the  moth  worm  at  any  time  from  the  combs,  when  he  has 
effected  a  lodgment,  and  likely  to  injure  the  bees  before  thoy  can  do  it 
themselves.    To  changing  combs  when  necessary,  kc,  &c. 

The  moveable  comb  biTo  Ib  the  first  step  towards  giving  us  these  desira* 
ble  qualities,  yet  ftken  is  much  about  them  very  imperfect,  thereby  opening 
a  krge  field  for  iuprorement.  The  bees  do  mt  always  follow  the  gvidas 
ud  make  the  combs  straight ;  this  makes  it  impessible,  in  extreme  eases, 
lalift  oat  the  oembs.  The  heee  do  aai  alwaje  keep  evfioiently  quiet  to 
|tflfnt  nenronsness  in  tome  eperatoit.  The  mnoke  reeommended  is  noi 
diftji  efieieBt.  The  evgtr  water,  fbr  the  ienie  pnrpeee,  tekee  mmdk  time, 
iiA  ii  lel  efeetoal  to  prereiit  etingi  when  the  hive  b  fint  epeiied.  iTet, 
ikl  hM  keen  aeooiapliahed,  indieetee  what  naj  be  gained  in  thii  direetion 
ftMMdi  perfeeting  the  bee  hiYe— •  perlbet  one  ie  not  enpectod  theie  if - 
mm  hi  wmA  isprevenent. 

the  idea  that  beet  will  ooUeot  Mre  stores  in  one  ihaped  Uto  than 
•■other  (proTiding  extremes  are  aToided),  be  disearded. 

All  diTisions  in  the  breeding  apartment  and  winter  ttofes  shonld  be 
Mjeeted  as  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  in  cold  weather. 

The  surplus  honey.    What  shall  be  the  standard  ? 

Shall  the  box  or  quality  of  honey  decide,  or  both  ?  There  are,  in  reality, 
tot  two  qualities  of  honey,  readily  detected  by  most  persons — the  clover 
and  the  buckwheat.  On  the  appearance  of  this,  much  of  its  market  valuo 
depends ;  it  is  much  affected  by  the  style  of  box  in  which  it  is  stored.  A 
common  water  pail  has  been  suggested  and  used  to  some  extent,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  useful  after  the  honey  is  out,  to  recommend  it. 
Also,  a  round  wood  box  with  cover,  and  large  stone  or  glass  jars  have  been 
ued.  and  utilitj  would  seem  to  sanction  their  use ;  but  when  offered  im 
■irket,  in  oontrast  with  the  same  q[aality,  in  sqonrs  glass  boxes,  tfaemnoh 
hettcr  appearanee  the  latter  presents,  sells  it  at  a  much  higher  figure,  and 
lK)zei  at  the  same  rate.  All  extensive  producers  famish  honey  Ibr  market. 
U  the  higheat  prioe  is  oommanded  by  that  of  the  btit  q»pe«ring,  the  pro- 
^mn  should  know  -it.  The  flavor  is  never  qnestioned  in  narket ;  it  is  pr»i 
Md  that  is  right,  if  it  is  from  a  northern  elinmte.  Heiw  it »  isid  Opett 
sonpetitioft— the  iut  apf§armui.  The  bees  ean  be  eontrolled  in  the 
■ttnsr  they  work,  but  not  ia  the  flator  they  give  the  honey ;  therefore, 
premium  is  awarded,  it  should  be  when  it  ean,  for  what  another 
asy  nntate.  It  is  unneeessary  to  require  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  hive 
■ed  beoaose,  as  already  shown,  it  ean  have  no  inilnanne  on  the  favor  or 
Aapeof  iombs. 

Whenever  a  premium  (s'awardecl,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  treat- 
■■it  of  the  bees;  whether  one  or  more  swarms  were  hived  together  form- 
ic the  colony  that  stored  it*    How  long  the  boxos  were  on  the  hive. 
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Wliat  flowers  were  in  bloom  while  they  were  being  filled*  Whether  guide 
oombs  were  used  in  the  boxes,  &o.,  &c,  M.  Q. 


BIB  OULTim  VEOriTABLB. 

BALLSfON,  N.  Y.,  Dtcmbir  8, 1S59. 

Gol.  B.  P.  JoHiraoir : 

Dear.  Sir — teke  the  libertj  io  send  lo  jom  a  copy  of  my  aoeewt  wtth 
my  beee  for  the  carreni  eeaaon.  The  profite  foot  up,  m  yon  will  mOi  to 
something  over  oMe  htnirtd  per  eetU  aboTo  every,  oxpenio.  I  earn  make 
no  other  atoek  paj  half  aa  well.  I  have  charged  them  bo  gromad  rents, 
as  they  hang  on  oleata,  and  I  get  a  ftiU  crop  of  gross  under  thonu  Expe- 
rienoe  is  oonttnnally  improying  my  skill  ia  their  management.  I  haTc  just 
learned  that  much  may  be  gained  in  amount  of  honey  in  boxes  by  chang* 
ing  boxes  partly  filled  from  industrious  swarms  to  more  idle  ones,  even 
without  emptying  the  boxes  of  the  bees,  as  I  find  they  do  not  quarrel. 
Another  improvement  is  to  put  empty  comb  into  each  box  before  inserting  it 
in  the  chamber.  Some  stragglers  finding  empty  cells  will  put  a  little  honey 
into  them,  and  a  beginning  being  thus  made,  the  process  of  filling  is  sooa 
undertaken  in  earnest. 

I  shall  sell  a  few  more  swarms,  as  I  find  that  from  twenty-fire  to  thirty 
is  about  the  right  number  for  me  to  winter. 
1859.  Dr. 

Jane  1.  To  29  swarms  wintered,  worth  $7  eaoh,  $208  00 

To  30  hives  for  new  swarms,  $1.50,   45  00 

To  100  honey  boxes,  18c,   18  00 

To  18  frames  on  whidi  hlTOS  are  aaspended,  60o,   6.60 

To  labor  bestowed,  estimated  at   10  00 

Bxpme  of  marketing,. ...  •  •••»•••••••  846 

$285  96 

By  sales  of  520^  lbs.  oloyer  honey,  including  boxes,  25c,   $1^0  12 

»•     •«  .  489   "    buckwheat       "  "     14c,  68  46 

8e7en  swarms  taken  up: 

By  honey  estimated  at  $8.00  eaoh,  . . « •   $21  00 

Bt  aeyen  hiTos  for  use  again,  $1.50,  •     10  00 

  .  31  50 

By  honey  on  hand  and  used  in  family,  estimated,  • .  • . .      HO  00 

By  35  gwarms  on  hand,  8(i.00,   210  00 

By  17  swarms  sold  after  houey  season,     100  00 

By  first  premium  at  State  Fair  •   5  00 

Saratoga  Co.  Fair,   100 


««  (« 


$576  08 

Bednot  debits,   285  96 

Pfoita   6290  la 

HIRAM  BULKELEyT" 
Mr.  Bulkcley  was  awarded  first  premimn  for  best  aam^e  of  honey  oom- 
ing  within  the  rules  of  the  society.   It  waa  a  yery  dudea  aampUv  and 
worthy  of  the  award  g^Ton  by  tha  oommitteo. 
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PmOPAGATIHa  SSBAWBIRBIZB. 

WkttMTtr  I  wuli  to  make  a  new  strawberry  bed,  I  allow  tbe  old  bed  to 
im  mto  a  mass.  Tbeii»  at  any  time  dnrmg  tbe  autumn  or  earlj  spring,  I 
line  strips  about  seven  inobes  wide  and  twenty  inebes  apart  through  tbe 
leagtb  of  it,  and  eni  tbem  into  squares.  Tbese  squares  I  tabe  up  witb  a 
spade,  about  tbrea  incbes  deep,  and  set  tbem  eighteen  inobes  apart  in  fur- 
rows previonslj  made  two  feet  apart  in  a  new  bed.  As  the  roots  are  not 
diaturbed,  they  bear  a  full  crop  the  first  season,  and  this  pays  well  for  the 
heavj  labor  of  removing  so  much  earth.  I  make  no  account  of  the  largo 
number  of  roots  required,  since  they  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  cover  the 
ground  in  a  single  season,  even  when  runners  are  kept  back  till  after  fruit- 
mg.  The  trenches  made  in  the  old  bed  are  filled  with  rich  earth  and  manure, 
ud  the  bed  is  soou  oovered  with  plants  again,  when  other  trenches  maybe 

asdeandfiUodf  thus  renewing  tbe  whole  bed  by  degrees,  as  occasion  requires. 

UIKAM  W.  BULKELKY. 

MEDITERRANEAN  WHEAT. — STATEMENT  CBOP. 

Lenox,  Madison  County,  September  29,  1859. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary ^  ^c: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  Trith  your  request,  wo  forward  you  the  en- 
closed specimen  of  Mediterranean  wheat.  Wo  harvested  in  July  last, 
186  bu.  from  five  acres,  it  being  thirty-seven  bu.  six  quarts  and  one  pint, 
per  acre,  nearly.  It  was  estimated  that  the  best  aere  in  tbe  piece  would 
jidd  42  busbebi ;  two  acres  of  the  field,  tbe  previou-s  year,  (1858,)  was 
nanier  fallow,  and  of  the  other  three  acres,  about  one>ba1f  was  sowed 
with  peas,  and  the  other  half  was  planted  with  early  potatoes  of  the  variety 
oUed  Mount  am  Jum,  Tbe  potatoes  were  dug  and  marketed  in  July  and 
Angost,  and  sold  for  at  least  175,  probaUj  some  more.  Had  tbe  peas 
fold,  tb«it  priee  would  bave  inisreased  tbe  tuis  to  oVer  $100.  Tbo 
pet  and  potato  ground  was  plowed  but  onoe  in  tbe  fall,  to  fit  it  for  wbeat, 
tad  tbe  fallow  was  plowed  tbioe  times  during  tbe  summer.  About  80  large 
bsda  of  bartt-jar4  manure  were  put  on  tbe  field,  or  about  sixteen  loads  per 
Mie.  It  was  put  on  tbe  potatoe  ground  in  tbe  spring,  and  on  tbe  pea-ground 
ad  fikUow  in  tbe  fall,  or  perhaps  in  August.    Tbe  wbeai  was  sowed  tbe 

ttiid  of -September,  and  was  harrowed  twice  after  sowing. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

HORACE  H.  HALL, 
BOBERT  KIBKLANB. 

BuiiOTsoN  k  Habyst*8  Straight  Brafv  Plow. 
The  beam  ean  be  adjosted  so  as  to  take  a  wide  or  narrow  furrow,  or  for 
two  or  tbree  borses  abreast,  and  still  retain  a  straigbt  or  parallel  draft.  It 
vtbe  opinion  of  &rmers  wbo  bsTs  tested  it,  Ibai  tbe  arrangement  of  tbu 
bmm  is  ri|^i  for  tbe  Ibllowing  reasons :  First,  tbe  ease  witb  wbieb  tbe  pkw-' 
Ma  ean  bold  it ;  iseond,  tbe  ease  witb  wUob  it  is  ebanged  from  a  two  to  n 
Ane  bone  plow,  berides  otber  raluable  points.  Priee  of  plow,  witb 
vbifll  sad  eleris,  19.06.  Full  rigged,  witb  pointer  plow,  $12.00 

BULOFSON  &  HABYBT,  PeiM  7m,  JV:  7. 
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A  special  committee,  of  which  Ira  Jagger,  of  Albany,  waa  chairman, 
examined  and  reported,  at  the  reqaest  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the 
following  articles  : 

In  Class  7. — A  knitting  machine  by  George  P.  Jackson,  Cohoea,  a  very 
superior  article,  works  nicely,  simple  in  itsconstraction*  durable  and  easily 
managed  and  repaired. 

Rotaiy  Dynamometer  and  Register,  for  measurins:  and  registering 
power.  Neer^s  patent. — Exhibited  by  Thomas  Potter,  Glens  Falls.  This 
BUkchinerj  appears  to  possess  all  the  facilities  for  measuring  and  register- 
ing power,  an  article  which  hat  long  been  wanted  by  tkoee  letting  out  or 
hiring  power.  The  machines  are  built  to  register  from  one  to  150  hone 
power.    We  consider  it  a  very  ezoellent  machine. 

Class  4.  I>.  A.  Woodbury,  Rochester. — Steam  engine  well  got  np  ilMr 
this  style  of  engine,  and  sold  at  the  low  priee  of  175 ;  the  horse  power  with 
boilers  ill  complalo. 

Bfickim*M  Cahrie  EtsgmsM. — One  of  two,  and  one  of  tve  hone  power, 
eihibited  hy  Messrs.  Glnte,  Scheneetady.  SeTentj-llTe  of  these  eoginsi 
have  1iee»  bnUl  «t  their  works  the  pMt  year ;  and  OTor  two  hnndred  of 
theao  engines  have  been  pnt  in  operation  the  past  year,  whieh  argues  well 
finr  the  aneesso  of  theae  mashines. 

P^nM*  Sismm  Enginu,  bniU  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Horlbvrt,  ef  Utiea,  perfbtned  well,  and  hare  an  excellent  fomaee  arraage- 
ment,  rendering  them  safe  as  regards  the  danger  from  fire,  and  in  all  re- 
spects good  engines  for  light  purposes. 

A  Model  of  a  Thrasher  and  Separator^  by  C.  B.  Welford,  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  seems  to  be  simple  in  construction,  and  the  committee  con- 
aider  it  as  possessing  considerable  merit.       IBA  JAGGEE,  C/iairman, 

M.  P.  GooMa,  B&ooKLTK,  PAffBira  Gas  Gsnibasob. 
BzhiUttd  by  Mr.  James  Comion,  o/  AibanffN,  Y, 
The  generator  and  the  reqmred  apparatna  waa  in  praetieal  operalisa 
when  the  eonniittee  ealled  to  examine  il.  Afler  baring  exaaiinad  the 
neehanioal  stmotira  and  internal  arrangement  ef  the  apparatnain  ita  eoai* 
bination*  the  retorts  were  oharged  with  materials  for  generating  gas,  whieh 
eenaialed  ef  two  pieees  of  soft  maple  wood,  and  some  pound  or  two  of 
refuse  fatty  matter  which  appeared  to  have  been  gathered  from  a  restau- 
rant  or  family  table  ;  the  entire  expense  of  which  could  not  have  exceeded 
(including  the  fuel)  more  than  eight  or  teu  cents,  from  which  some  fifty  or 
mxij  feet  of  pure  and  a  brilliant  illuminating  gas  was  generated,  without 
emitting  the  least  odor  or  scent  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  the  same  fuel 
then  in  a  state  of  combustion  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  generate 
doable  the  quantity  if  the  charges  were  successively  continued. 

This  apparatus  appears  to  be  arranged  upon  strictly  scientific  principles,  and 
ia  in  its  entire  construction,  arrangement  and  operation,  ejUremely  simple,  as 
•Bj  penNA  of  prdinaty  IfxMiapt  o»n  opusata  it.       oomplioated  machineiy 
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liable  to  get  o«t  of  order ;  and  also  quite  durable,  needing  no  repairs  in  a 

series  of  years,  and  entirely  safe  from  explosions. 

The  committee  consider  this  invention  of  great  importance  to  the  public 
at  large,  as  it  is  adapted  to  all  partu  of  the  world  where  combustible  mate- 
rials are  foand,  not  being  confined  to  auj  partioular  material,  wood,  ooal, 
rosin,  vegetable  or  animal,  &c. 

The  arrangement  admits  of  any  capacity,  generating  from  100  to  lOOO 
feet  per  hour,  and  may  be  placed  in  any  dwelling  in  the  country  or  city,  in 
churches,  seminaries  of  learning,  public  building,  and,  if  extended,  it 
may  be  uaed  for  iUmoinating  villages  and  eitiee.  , 

Tbe  eommittee  eontider  this  invention  as  ooe  of  the  moet  important 
ii^veBMiits  in  ^paratoa  for  iUnmination,       now  known  to  them. 

PETER  PHILLIPS, 
ChaOVJS  BRAPLKY. 

KIBBT'S  AME&ICAN  HA&YSSTER — A  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

Ikis  machine  was  first  piominentlj  bionght  before  the  public  at  the 
inat  trial  of  mowers  and  reapers  at  Sjxaon^,  in  1857.  It  received  at 
ibat  trial  the  siWer  medal  awarded  to  combined  maehines*- 

Its  SQooess  since  then  has  been  sneh  that  its  strongest  competitors  most 
uknowledge  conld  only  be  the  result  of  well  earned  merit.  Its  peculiari- 
ties are,  thaA  it  is  almost  wholly  of  iron,  which  insures  durability ;  the 
i^fBr*bar  has  an  action  independent  of  the  driving  wheel,  which  enables 
Mck,  independent  of  the  other,  to  follow  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
over  wUdi  they  pass,  while  in  reaping,  the  bar  is  rigid  and  can  be  elevated 
er  depressed  from  two  to  eighteen  inohes.  The  driver,  in  mowing,  sits  upon 
slever  by  wbich  he,  by  his  weight,  takes  all  weight  from  the  horses'  necks, 
ind  also  lifts  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  finger-bar  from  the  ground, 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  machine  and  his  own  upon  the  driving 
wheel,  thus  making  the  driving  wheel  take  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
ground,  carrying  the  whole  weight  directly  on  the  wheel,  and  giving  the 
driver  an  easy  and  convenient  seat.  At  his  right  hand  ho  has  two  levers, 
one  of  which  throws  the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear,  and  the  other,  by  an 
ta«y  and  convenient  motion,  lifts  one  or  both  ends  of  the  finger-bar. 

The  position  of  the  raker  in  reaping,  which  in  all  machines  is  the  most 
laborious  work  to  be  done,  is  very  convenient,  and  is  probably  the  easiest 
me  IB  whi<^  he  can  be  placed.  This  harvester  has  another  feature,  we 
WUsve,  only  used  on  the  l^irby,  and  which,  the  proprietors  inform  us,  is 
•eenred  to  them  by  a  patent,  that  ia  a  revolving  track  cleaner  for  separa- 
tng  the  est  from  die  nnout  straw. 

The  ordinnry  swathing  board  is  very  liable  to  leave  the  cut  grass  lying 
i&  banehea,  -so  much  thal;^  is  in  diea^  gtasa,  'it  ia  cHen  necessary  to 
epread  it  al|er  th^  'machme.  We  are  told  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
"revfllver**  ia  opemtion,  that  it  leaves  tke  grass  spread  evenly  and  runs 
■Hh  easier  than  tlie  old  pattern* 
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These  mMhinee  are  largely  manii&oftared  liy  D.  M.  Oslranie  k  Co.,  il 
AaVnrn,  N.  T.,  tad  B«lti]Bore»  Md.,  sad  era  be  bad  fron  tlieir  fietoriM, 
or  from  tbeir  agencies  at  107  Lake  at,  Chicago,  III. ;  Plant  ft  Brs^,  St. 
Louis,  and  of  their  loesl  agents  In  all  parts  of  the  eoantry.  Thsj  are 
also  manufactured  by  Buffalo  Agricultural  Machme  Works,  Buffalo;  and 
A.  S.  Clark,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 

BMOAXPTION  09  WALTBft  A*  WOO»*S  IMFBOYBD  MOWBft. 
PAntfTBD  FBBEUART  22,  1868. 

I  build  two-horse  and  one-horse  machines.  The  two-horse  machine 
weighs  514  pounds,  has  two  driving  wheels,  which  are  placed  thirty  inches 
apart;  each  wheel  is  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  gearing  rests 
upon  a  frame,  which  is  supported  on  the  axle  hetweeu  the  drive  wheels. 
The  finger  bar,  to  which  the  fingers  are  bolted,  is  elastic,  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  Swedish  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  equal  in  strength 
and  elasticitj  to  steel  and  less  liable  to  break.  It  is  attached  to  a  shoe 
which  swings  upon  the  axle,  and  can  be  easily  removed  by  taking  off  one 
nnt ;  and  when  placed  upon  the  frame,  under  the  seat,  the  machine  can  he 
driven  from  field  to  field  as  easily  as  a  light  cart.  The  seat  for  the  driTcr 
is  fastened  to  two  standards,  which  rest  in  a  socket  iron,  through  which  (he 
axle  passes,  the  tongue  being  bolted  firmly  to  the  itimi  end  of  the  iron, 
which  also  senres  as  a  fulcrum,  OTor  which  to  raise  the  shoe  and  cutters  to 
any  desired  height  in  passing  over  obstmolions,  by  means  of  a  lever  imme- 
diately in  firont  of  the  driver. 

The  knife  is  driven  by  a  oiank  pin,  projecting  firom  a  well  adjusted  bsl- 
anoe  wheel,  which  gives  it  a  steady,  uniform  motion ;  it  has  a  rapid  motion, 
with  a  short  stroke,  which  enables  the  maehine'to  do  good  work  when  the 
team  moves  as  slow  as  horses  or  oxen  can  walk.  The  maehine  ean  be 
easily  and  instantly  thrown  ont  of  gear,  thereby  giving  motion  to  the 
driving  wheels  only,  when  moving,  and  outs  a  swath  four  feet  wide.  The 
one-horse  machine  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, iu  all  resjiects,  as  the  two-horse  machine,  except  that  it  has  rhafis 
instead  of  a  pole,  weighs  fifty  pounds  less,  (4G4  pounds,)  and  cuts  a  aipatU 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

Tlie  machine  is  warranted  capable  of  cutting  ten  acres  of  grass  per  day, 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Price  of  two-hor^o  machine,  $80.    Price  of  one-horse  machine,  $70. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

Marmfacturer  and  Proprietor, 

Hooiidc  FalU,  JY.  F. 

THE  POLAR  KEyRIOERATOR. 

Patenitd      A.  H.  BartUtt,  November  28,  1858. 
This  refrigerator  is  oonsCmeted  upon  tmly  soientifie  principles.   The  ioe 
xeoeptaele  is  made  in  a  wedge  form  of  corrugated  sino ;  and  it  is  plaoed  in 
the  middle  of  the  box,  and  forms  two  separate  and  distlnol  ptorisioii  oham- 
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bera;  either  one  of  them,  it  is  claimed,  is  as  effective  and  oonyenient  as 
the  whole  of  any  other  in  use.  The  ice  is  placed  in  the  upper  section  of 
this  receptacle  upon  a  strong  rack ;  immediately  beneath  the  rack  is  a  filter, 
through  which  the  ice-water  streams  as  it  melts,  falling  into  the  lower  angle, 
where  it  is  retained  for  its  frigerific  properties ;  or  to  be  drawn  off,  with 
fresh  water  added,  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes ;  an  overflow  pipe  is 
arranged  so  thai  ihe  water  cannot  by  any  contingency  reach  the  ice.  It 
is  self- ventilating,  and  no  one  article  of  food  will  impart  its  flavor  to  another. 
Bai  its  greatest  feature  is  the  manner  and  the  certainty  by  which  the  mois- 
tu%  u  takra  from  in  and  around  tke  prerialeDs.  This  is  done  by  leaving 
eipofled  to  the  provision  chambers  and  corrugated  sides  of  the  ioe  and  ice 
water  reoeptaole,  whereon  all  moistare  is  immediately  condensed  and  carried 
sff  through  the  waate-pipe.  It  is  well  known  that  profisions  will  keep 
bstter  o«t  thaa  in  most  refrigeimton;  the  reason  ibr  this  u  olmeiu*  The 
■oistue  in  the  air  (finding  nothing  colder  tiian  itself)  is  deposited  upon  the 
fiefisions,  then  eansing  them  to  heeome  mouldy  and  mnstj. 

The  ewi  shews  a  perspeetiTe  view  of  this  refrigerator,  with  the  right-hand 
pertien  of  the  front  hroken  awaji  to  show  the  internal  eonstmotion.  J, 
talsr  hex ;  h,  inner  box ;  o,  o,  charcoal  dust ;  c,  ioe-water  rsserfoir ; 
B, iee;  N,  ice  door;  K,  ventilator;  £,  E,  openings  to  admit  the  air  into 
the  provision  chambers  ;  L,  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  air,  drip  from  the 
ice  and  condensation  ;  Y,  faucet  for  drawing  off  the  ice-water.  The  whole 
iotemal  portion  is  lined  with  sine. 

Manufactured  by 

BABTLETT  k  LESLEY, 

Nw)  York. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS— ANNUAL  MEETING. 

W.  p.  OTTLEY'S  experiment  with   fertilizers  upon  INDIAN  CORN, 
AS  DIRECTED  IN  NO.   2,  PREMIUM  LIST. 

The  plot  or  field  upon  whidi  I  Bade  the  ezperinmit,  wftt  ft  ftxi  of  ft 
field  tiiAt  waa  munred  with  tweaty  kede  of  bun*yaid  Mnvre  to  the 
I  aere,  and  pUnted  to  eOrn  five  jeara  ago.  Tlie  next  aeaaon  aown  witk  bai^ 
kgr ;  the  All  following  sown  with  whent,  nnd  aeeded  to  elofor  the  foHev* 
ing  Bpringi  and  has  lain  in  elover  two  yeara^the  firat  uaad  aa  meadow,  tke 
aeeoAd  aa  pastnio.  The  portion  of  the-  field  naed  Ibr  the  experiment,  waa 
aa  near  alike  aa  peaaible,  perhaps  as  mneh  so  as'eonld  he  sdieoted  in  any 
ritaation.  It  was  thoroughly  nnderdrained ;  the  soil  was  a  gvareUy  loam, 
very  mnoh  alike.  I  ehose  a  portion  lying  or  sloping  to  the  east.  Bash 
plot  was  two  rods  in  indth  and  twenty  long,  marked  for  planting  thrss 
feet  four  inches  each  way,  which  gave  ten  rows  in  width  and  one  hundred 
in  length,  which  gave  one  thousand  hills  to  each  quarter  acre.  The  plow- 
ing was  done  with  a  turf  plow,  seven  inches  deep,  harrowed  well,  and 
planted,  May  31,  with  the  yellow  red  blase  variety,  five  or  six  kernels  in 
a  hill.  It  appeared  above  ground,  June  7th.  I  applied  the  allotted  ferti- 
lizers to  numbers  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six,  at  planting.  The  barn- 
yard manures  were  plowed  in  ;  the  remaining  applications  were  applied 
June  12th.    The  mode  of  applying  the  several  fertiliiers  were  aa  follows: 

No.   1.  Without  manure. 

2,  Pernvian  goano,  100  Ihs.,  sown  hroadoikst  upon  the  fiirrow. 
8.  Ameriesn  gnaao,  100  Ihs.,  (I  oouldnot  getMexiean,)  waa  sown  aa 
No.  2. 

4.  Oommereial  snperphosphate  of  lime,  100  Ihs.  was  applied  in  the 

hill,  ooyered  with  earth  at  planting. 

5.  Poodrette,  one  harrel  m  the  hill,  as  No.  4. 

6.  Tafne,  100  Ihs.  in  the  hiU,  as  No.  4. 

7.  Gypsum,  100  lbs.  top  of  hill  when  up. 

8.  Unleaehed  ashes,  100  Ihs.,  as  No.  7. 

9.  Four  tons  barn-yard  manure  plowed  in. 

10.  One  hundred  lbs.  Peruvian  guano,  100  lbs.  superphosphate  of 

lime,  100  lbs.  of  unleaehed  ashes,  50  lbs.  gypsum  upon  the 
hill  when  up. 

11.  Without  manure. 
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Ho.  12.  Decomposed  b»ni»yard  manure,  four  loads  plowed  in. 

BMro*yard  manure,  five  loads  plowed  in,  top  dressed  with  100  Iba. 
of  equal  parti  of  gypeum,  leached  ashes,  and  one*  fifth  part  ef 
hen  mannre,  one-tenth  of  salt  applied  on  top  hilL 
14.  One  hundred  Ibe.  of  the  above  mixture  on  top  hiU. 

I  did  not  pereeiTO  any  difierenee  in  its  i^pearanee  when  fint  up,  except 
ii  numbers  four,  fiye  and  six,  which  were  a  little  taidy,  say  twenty-four  hours. 

I  commenced  cultivating  the  experiment  com,  June  15th  ;  it  was  culti- 
Tated  twice  in  a  row  each  way,  and  let  it  remain  about  one  week,  then  run 
the  cultivator  twice  in  a  row  and  hoed  it ;  let  it  remain  about  a  week,  then 
mn  the  com  plow  each  way,  and  hoed  the  second  or  last  time.  I  made 
observations  July  lat.  No.  1  had  a  languid  appearance,  the  color  rather 
yellowish,  and  not  as  tall  as  No.  2.  No.  2  was  Letter  than  No.  3  in  its 
fizc  and  color.  Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  had  the  same  appearance  to  each  other  of 
a  good  color,  but  inclined  to  be  spindling  and  uneven.  No.  7  was  very 
poor,  not  as  good  as  No.  1.  No.  8  had  the  same  appearance  of  No.  2. 
Ko.  9  was  uneven  in  its  growth,  and  had  a  yellow  look.  No.  10  looked 
much  better  than  either  of  the  other  numbefs,  in  color,  even  in  its  growth, 
size,  &c.  Ko.  11  had  the  same  appearance  of  No.  1.  No.  12  looked 
•bout  the  same  as  No.  9.  No.  13  looked  about  the  same  as  No.  10.  No.  14 
iad  not  look  as  well  as  No.  13,  but  about  the  same  as  No.  8.  I  made 
observations  again  August  1st.  The  eontrast  was  about  the  same  as  when 
I  observed  them  on  the  first  of  July.  The  season  being  a  eold  one,  it  had 
g^ovu  very  slow.  On-  the  first  of  September  I  again  looked  them  oyer ;  I 
hnd  that  No.  1  and  No.  11  were  showing  ngns  of  maturing  more  than 
Mlhsr  of  the  other  numbeis. 

I  frequently  notieed  the  marked  differeooe  between  the  sereral  numben. 
A  sinmger,  in  eroesing  them,  iionld  readily  point  out  the  8eYenl.line8.  I 
also  notieed  that  No.  9,  with  barn-yard  manure,  did  not  eeem  to  derive 
tnj  nonrishment  from  its  manure,  till  about  the  15th  of  August,  when  I 
could  perceive  a  change.  It  is  evident  that  when  our  barn-yard  manures 
»re  applied  and  plowed  in  for  corn,  we  do  not  get  an  immediate  benefit.  It 
ia  evident  that  our  corn  crop  most  needs  its  stimulants  while  in  its  first 
stages  ;  it  is  also  highly  important  that  it  should  be  of  that  nature  that 
the  voung  plants  can  derive  its  present  want.  The  corn  was  cut  up  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  husked  the  last  week  in  November.  The  seve- 
ral amounts  of  bushels  of  ears  and  bushels  in  weight,  shelled,  and  number 
of  bundles  of  stalks,  together  with  the  cost  of  each  fertilizer,  arc  shown  in 
the  following  table.  There  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  each  quality  of 
eom,  before  and  after  being  shelled,  some  being  more  fuUj  mature. 

Table,  showing  the  several  amounts  in  bushels  of  ears ;  also  shelled 
veight,  and  the  number  of  bundles  of  etalks  i^on  eaflh  plot,  and  the  oostof 
the  severallBrtiliMn  al  my  plaoe. 
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Bot. 

Lbf. 

suaio. 

fMtUMn. 

1.  

18 

41 

78 

14 

12 

78 

$3  25 

18 

89 

77 

2  25 

18 

26 

77 

2  50 

18 

•  • 

76 

2  2ft 

18 

86 

70 

2  00 

16 

6 

74 

0  26 

14 

6 

78 

0  26 

15 

81 

74 

A  CA 

2  50 

10.  

18 

12 

82 

6  18 

12 

68 

77 

•  •  •  • 

  m 

16 

89 

77 

8  00 

18  

  89i 

20 

44 

76 

860 

14  

16 

81 

71 

1  00 

W.  p.  OTTLBY. 

Dated  Phblps,  February  1st,  1860. 


8FBIII0  WHSAT. 
GHABLS8  W.  ESLLS,  WsSTMORSLAlID,  OlTBIDA  Oo. 

Yield  per  acre,  34  bush.  48  lbs. 

Statement  of  the  Method  of  Cultiration,  Expense^  ^-c. 

The  previous  crop  was  corn,  on  green  sward  plowed  Heven  inches  deep 
and  eleven  widOf  manured  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  coarse  manure  per 
•ere,  plowed  in.  The  corn  wm  a  good  crop ;  I  should  think  would  yield 
aeventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  gmyelly  loam,  in  good  eondi- 
tion.  The  farm  ia  loeated  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county, 
on  an  elevattoii,  one  mile  north  of  Hamilton  College.  Tlie  BorfiMo  of  tbe 
lurm  it  rolling,  and  a  little  deieending  to  tko  Mat.  There  was  no  mum 
applied  to  tbe  wheat  erop,  Vni  I  tliink  t]i«tone*kalf  the^neof  the  nuunrt 
naed  on  the  eora  thonld  be  ohai^ed  to  the  wheat  erop.  The  eom  atahUo 
WM  plowed  ei^t  inohea  deep  and  eleren  wide,  April  26dk ;  harrowed  both 
w»j8»  tad  lowed  the  27th,  with  grain  drill  in  rowi  seren  inches  apart, 
eoferod  two  inohea  deep,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bvahels  per  aere, 
and  rolled  with  a  heayy  roller.  The  Tariefy  ia  ealled  Tea  wheat,  whieh  if 
oonaiderod  the  beat  in  thia  eonnty ;  it  yields  well,  and  makes  good  flonr  as 
any  wlety  of  red  winter  wheat.  The  wheat  waa  eradled  August  8th ; 
bonnd  and  set  np  in  stooks  the  next  day.  Stood  in  the  stook  two  days 
before  carting  to  the  bam.  Thrashed  with  a  machine  Sept.  3d ;  cleaned 
in  a  good  fiinning  mill.  The  actual  yield  by  weight  was  sixty-eight  bushels 
and  forty-eight  pounds,  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel,  measured 
in  a  sealed  half  bushel.  The  wheat  is  not  sold,  but  reserved  for  family 
nse  and  seed  ;  is  very  plump  and  clean,  free  from  eats  and  ail  foul  seeds ; 
worth  at  least  128  per  bushel. 

Expense  of  crop,  harvesting,  ice,  and  rent  on  land,  $40.88. 
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Bj  68  48-60  bwheU  wheat,  at  12i.,  $103  20 

Bythnetomof  stemw.eoldfor  •   16  00 

Total  valae  of  orop,  <  •  $118  20 

TotoL  expense,  •   40  88 

Profit,   $77  32 


CHABLBS  W.  BBLLS. 
WisniOBBLiNB,  Okbisa  Oo.,  Jan,  24, 1800. 
Proof  M  lecpdnd  hj  roloi  of  Society. 

RTE. 

0.  L.  KiKBSTCs,  SlmosTON,  Ulstsb  Co. 

Bight  aerts,  85-100;  802  86-100  husheh. 
In  tihe  spring  of  1857  broke  up  the  tward,  an^  manured  two  aores  before 
I^owing ;  one  aere  in  addition  was  manured  with  rotten  manure  after  plow- 
ing ;  and  on  one-half  of  the  lot  abont  200  bushels  of  slacked  lime  to  the 

aere.  Planted  to  corn  ;  the  yield,  where  the  manure  was  used,  eighty- 
ueven  bushels  per  acre.  The  next  year  sowed  oats;  the  yield  on  two  acres, 
without  additional  manure,  was  226  bushels. 

The  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  located  on  Kingston  Flats,  and,  before  manu- 
ring, in  poor  condition. 

On  the  crop  of  rye,  about  fifteen  loads  of  good,  decomposed  hog  and 
horse  manure  to  the  acre,  put  on  after  plowing  ;  sowed  ISJ  bushels  of  com- 
mon rye  on  the  whole  field,  from  the  3d  to  8th  September.  Harvested 
from  10th  to  loth  July,  and  finished  cleaning  the  17th  January,  1860,  and 
the  actual  yield  by  weight,  at  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  was  293  51-56 
biishels,sa<thirty-fiye  and  oyer  per  acre ;  by  measure,  802  bushels  per  acre,«B 
thirty-six  and  over  per  aere. 

Expense  of  cultivation,  including  125  loads  of  manure,  at  81.50  per 


load,  and  interest  on  land,  858.40,  was   $800  86 

By  802  bnshels  of  rye,  at  eighty-six  eents  per  bushel,.  $259  72 

By  twenty  tons  of  straw,  $10  per  ton,  •••••   200  00 

  459  72 

Id  favor  of  crop,  •  $158  87 


KoTi. — On  that  portion  of  the  field  where  lime  was  used,  the  straw  was 

brighter  and  stifTer,  the  berry  larger  and  brighter.  The  portion  where  no 
lime  had  been  used  was  a  little  affected  with  rust ;  the  portion  limed  was 
free  from  rust.  C.  L.  K. 

Proof  as  required. 

OATS. 

•  « 


C*  Ii.  KisBflf  iD»  KiMOocoir. 

Tw9  tfcrcff,  218  huhdi, 
erop  cofn  ;  manured  on  top  after  plowing,  fifteen  loads  to  the 
Mio,  best  of  horse  maiuire.  Soil,  loam,  in  good  oondition ;  no  manure  on 
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the  oat  crop.  Four  bashels  of  Poland  oats  for  seed  per  acre  ;  80We^  lOA 
April,  harvested  10th  August,  thrashed  and  cleaned,  Nov.  8th  to  11th; 
yield  by  weight, 6,603  Ibe.,  or  206  11-82 bwhek:  bymeMRiM,2iaimsiieb; 
narket  price,  forty-four  eente  per  busbel. 

Expense  of  enltare,  indadbg  interest  on  land,   $85  00 

By  218  bnaheb  onte,  st  44e.,   108  72 

lij  ftm  tens  stnw,  at  110,   40  00 

  188  72 

In  favor  of  crop,  •  •   SOT  72 

Proof  as  required. 

OATt. 

Statement  of  a  crop  of  oats,  and  majincr  of  cultiration,    c,  raited  by 
Wm.  U.  Slingerlarid,  iVo;;/jfl«'«  A7//,  Albany  coi/7ity,  N.  Y. 

The  lot,  previous  to  being  plowed  up,  waa  a  meadow,  the  previous 
erop,  in  1858,  was  corn,  and  previous  to  being  planted  with  corn  was  ma* 
nnred  before  being  plowed,  about  twenty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the 
acre,  which  manure  had  been  drawn  out  from  the  barn-yard  to  the  lot  va. 
the  winter,  in  piles  of  about  twenty  loads  on  pile,  fbt  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating decomposition,  and  about  the  first  of  May  was  earted  out  and  ^nsd 
OTer  the  land  and  plowed  in. 

The  £urm  is  leeated  in  Bethlehem,  Albany  oounty,  N.  Y.,  and  is  some" 
wbat  rolHng  surfluM.  The  soil  being  a  elay  loam,  and  has  been  vndir* 
drained  with  tile  in  the  lowest  plaees ;  previous  to  being  under-drained  tlis 
erops  in  the  low  plaees  were  almost  an  entire  &ilure. 

The  knd  was  plowed  the  lltb  and  12t]i  of  April,  1869,  from  seven  Is 
nine  inehes  deep,  and  was  sowed  on  the  16th  day  ef  the  same  month 
with  the  ordinary  kind  of  oats,  three  bushels  to  the  aore,  and  was  harrowed 
OQoe  before  sowing  the  same  direotion  as  ]^owed,  then  twiee  harrowed  over 
diagonally  after  having  been  sowed,  the  last  harrewi^g  at  right  angles  with 
the  seeond,  with  a  double  Seoteh  harrow. 

There  was  no  manure  applied  to  the  land  or  erop  of  oats  In  1869.  We 
belieye  in  sowing  oats  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  spring,  and  would  have 
sowed  the  above  crop  still  earlier  if  the  land  had  been  sufficiently  dry. 
The  crop  of  oats  was  about  one-half  lodged,  consequently  most  of  it  bad  to 
be  cut  with  the  grass  scythe,  and  the  balance  with  the  cradle,  the  first  week 
in  August,  and  was  left  to  dry  about  two  days  in  swath,  and  was  then 
raked  in  sheaves  and  drawn  to  the  barn,  and  immediately  thrashed  with 
the  machine,  and  cleaned  through  a  first  rate  fanning  mill  once,  and  was 
then  drawn  to  market. 

The  lot  of  land  contained  six  acres  and  thirty-three  one  hundredths 
acres,  and  produced  618^  bushels  of  oats,  weighing  84  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  equal  to  657  J  bushels  by  weight.  I  sold  the  foregoing  mentioned 
erop  in  the  city  of  Albany,  by  measure,  for  forty-two  eents  per  bushel, 
dxe^tSng  about  forty  bushels. 
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By  618|  VuKeli  af  otit  at  49  els.  paf  bvshal  $259  7T 

By  Talue  of  about  7  tons  of  f  traw,  the  market  prioe  of  whioh  is 
IS  per  ton,   66  00 


Total  value  of  erop,  .  •  •  •   815  77 

Total ezpeiuea,     •  79  89 


ToUlprofita,  ,   P2m  8S 


Proof  as  required. 

BARLKY  STATEMENT. 

HiBAM  Mills,  Mabtinsburob,  Lewis  Coitntt. 

1.  Previous  crop,  peas,  sown  on  green  swnrd  without  manure  ;  ground 
plowed  early  in  September,  1858  ;  afterward,  oaltiTated  and  hanowed. 

2.  Soil — a  olay  loam  ;  tahooil,  haid  elay. 

8.  Applied  tweaty  loads  ooir  stable  mmrnt^  to  Ibe  'aeire»  oa  the  two  aerea 
Haiad  for  a  pvemiam,  m  the  aprihg  of  '59|  apraadoTOBly  oror  tfiegroaad 
More  plowing  flir  the  ero|K 

4.  Oronnd  plowed  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  the  day  IbHowing  sowed  two 
mi  a  half  hnahels  of  two*rowod  barhj  par  aaro,  and  onltiTatod  and  har* 
lawod  well  and  rolled. 

Harrestod  on  the  11th  of  Angnat;  out  wilii  a  soytha,  and  spread  on  the 
frooad  to  dry.  Next  day  raked  with  a  rerolTing  bono  zakoy  and  dinwft 
fma  tfie  winrow  to  the  bm. 

Thrashed  on  the  12th  Deeember,  whh  a  maehine,  and  drawn  to  market 
Ike  next  week.  Sold  to  the  miller  near  by.  Yield,  122  9-48  hnahels  on 
the  two  acres  of  land,  or  61  4.^-48  bushels  to  the  acre  by  aotual  weight. 
Thirteen  acres,  in  the  same  field,  yielded  660  bushck,  or  50  37-48  bu&hels 
per  acre. 

Expenses  per  acre,  including  int.  on  land  at  ^60  per  acre,   822  58 

Proceeds  of  barley,  6b.  per  bushel,,*  •   844  56 

Straw,   10  00 

'    ■  64  56 

Baknaa  per  aere,.. ••••••  181  98 

Proof  aa  required.  HIRAM  MILLS. 

BirOKWESAT. 

C.  L.  KlERSTCD,  KlNGSTOJr, 
85  .i  bushels  per  acre. 
Previous  crop,  rye — which  was  badly  injured  in  the  winter,  and  plowed 
ttp  first  of  July,  and  sowed  with  buckwheat  sixth  July.  The  soil  sandy 
loam,  in  fine  order.  One  bushel  seed  of  common  black  buckwheat.  Ilar- 
ruted  and  cleaned  25th  to  80tb  September,  and  the  yield  by  weight  was 
48  bushalB,  and  by  meaanra  86jl  hnahels.  Market  prioe,  Q^  oente  per 
bmhiL 
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Expense  and  interest  on  land,  616;  bnekwheat,  et  5s., . •  •  •  •  •  •  •  622  18 

Fovr  loads  straw,  4^1.,  ^  00 


624  18 

In  fsTor  of  crop,  •  611  18 


Vhe  ^hole  field  oonUlnod  six  teres,  and  gave  202  bnshels. 
Proof  as  reqvired. 

FLAX. 

MXBEITC  0.  SNTDSft,  PITTSSOWN,  EBSSBBULBB  OOUllTr. 

2^V\r  o<^ret*    Seed^  30  bushds  one  quart.    Flax,  1,001  lbs. 

The  prenotts  erop  was  corn,  and  mannred  with  twenty-seven  wagon  leads 
of  aannre  from  bam*yard ;  the  corn  crop,  previons  to  the  shore,  was  froai 
n  green  sward,  and  was  partially  destroyed  by  worms. 

The  soil  is  a  little  indined  to  gravel  and  upland.  There  was  no  manoie 
need  on  the  grass  erop^  It  was  plowed  snd  dragged  before  the  seed  was 
sown,  and  lightly  dragged  afler  sowing.  Two  hnshels  ef  seed  were  sown 
on  the  26th  of  April. 

Expenses,  inelnding  elesning  and  whipping  the  seed,  dew  rotting  and 


dressing,  and  interest  on  land,  at  660  per  acre,  was  646  22 

60  bushels  sad  one  qnart,  at  6L60,  646  04 

1,001  lbs.  (lax,  at  16e.,  150  16 

 195  16 


Balance  in  favor  of  crop,  .••••••••••«  61-46  97 


Proof  as  rcc^uired. 

bbmrt  wsni. 

One  acre  Seed^  20^  bushels.    Flax,  636J  lbs. 

Sou,  loam,  inclining  to  slate,  upland.  Previons  erop,  com  and  beans,  and 
mannred  with  filteen  loads  barn-yard  mannre  previons  to  com  erop,  grsss. 

There  was  sown  on  the  ilax  ground,  three  bushels  slacked  lime,  three 
bushels  plaster,  three  bushels  of  ashes,  and  two  bnsheb  of  salt.  Qround 
plowed  and  dragged  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  lightly  dragged  «fter> 
wards.   Crop  put  in  the  80th  of  April. 

Expenses,  including  cleaning  and  whipping  seed,  dew  rotting,  and  inte- 


rest on  land,  at  S60  per  acre,  was   $42  92 

20i  bushels  seed,  12s.,   8.30  37 

lbs.  flax,  15o.,   95  40 

  125  77 

In  fkvor  of  crop, .  t  •  •  •  682  65 
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HAT. 

0»  L.  KIZK8TBD,  KINGSTON,  UL8TE&  COUNIT. 

Out  men.    YiM^  4  foiu,  680  Hi. 

He  imirtoiis  eiop,  no  ouiiure  applied  $  but  tiie  land  was  irrigated  from 
ajtrings,  wliera  praetieal.  The  lead  wai  on  a  nde  hill ;  soil,  a  blaek,  rieh. 
Bandy  loam ;  seeded  with  one  hodiel  of  timothy  seed,  ahoni  the  middle  of 
September,  after  it  had  been  harrowed  three  times.  The  yield,  fit  for 
■sdEet,  was,  by  weight,  fovr  tons,  fiTO  hnndred  and  thirty  pomds.  The 


■ifket  Tslue,  when  sold,  was  $15  per  ton. 
ATtiliof  erop: 

4  tone,  680  lbs.  hay,   $68  97 

After  math,  ,   8  00 


m  97 

The  expense  of  mowing  and  harresttngi  ••«•••  18  88 

Interest  on  land,   7  00 

  15  88 

In  fayor  of  crop,  •  14 


Ptoof  as  required. 

IBBIOATIOir. 

Ibis  subject,  by  those  owning  lands  upon  side  hill,  or  on  a  slope,  where 
Vlter  ean  be  got  upon  them,  either  from  springs,  or  from  swampy  or  marshy 
Iinds,  or  from  any  other  source,  should  require  the  utmost  attention.  As 
Itm  well  satisfied  from  repeated  experience,  that  running  water  let  upon 
land  in  a  proper  manner  will  pay  better  than  a  good  coat  of  manure,  par- 
ticularly upon  grass  land,  and  it  can  at  times  be  of  benefit  to  grain  crops, 
but  the  whole  thing  requires  careful  experiments. 

I  had  about  four  acres  of  ground,  mostly  rock,  with  a  soil  averaging  from 
lix  to  two  inches  deep,  and  many  places  the  rock  was  bare,  laying  on  a 
slope,  or  sloping  both  ways,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  running  from  a 
mmp  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  lot ;  the  land  was  in  grass,  produced 
about  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  I  put  upon  it  manure ;  it  did  no  good ;  the 
gms  when  wet  would  grow,  but  would  soon  dry  np  and  amount  to  mostly 
nothing.  I  took  a  team  with  a  strong  plow,  plowed  two  furrows  in  different 
places  so  as  to  take  the  water  from  the  stream  over  the  highest  land  and  let 
the  water  out  whcncTer  I  desired  it,  attended  to  it  twice  a  week,  letting 
flff  tod  on  in  different  parts  of  the  lot.  The  resnlt  was  about  three  tons  of 
Itay  to  the  acre,  cut  early,  and  a  large  after  growth.  The  next  year  took 
water  off,  the  resnlt  was  less  than  half  a  crop.  The  year  following  let 
tike  water  on  sgain  as  before,  with  the  same  good  results. 

I  also  had  a  pieee  of  hod,  a  eoavse  gravel,  nothing  but  Johnswori 
fnw  npoD  it;  there  was  a  large  spring  direetly  above  the  lot;  thongh  the 
later  raadqg,  as  Is  mostly  ihe  ease  from  springs,  in  a  channel  direetly 
Miow  iSk»  kt.  I  went  to  work  as  before  stated,  and  drew  the  water  upon 
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the  land ;  (he  reB|ilt  WM)  red  lop  and  herd's  grass  oame  in  and  grew  so  thai 
it  lodged* 

Last  year  I  mowed  from  one  acre  of  ground  8,530  lbs.  of  hay,  timothy 
and  white  clover,  made  mostly  by  irrigation.  I  took  the  water  from  springs 
of  ioft  water ;  drew  it  in  furrows  made  with  a  plow ;  let  the  Water  on  the 
land  with  a  hoe.  It  should  be  attended  to  at  least  twiee  a  week ;  the 
Wat6r  sbenld  never  be  allowed  to  become  stationafj  or  stagnant.  Let  the 
water  mn  In  the  winler  as  well  as  rammer.  Th#  axpense  «f  leading  the 
water,  wbere  it  oan  be  done  bj  furrow,  u  aeanaly  aaytlung-HNij  two  del* 
lars  per  aere. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  one*balf  of  onr  slope  land  eovld  be  improvod,  at 
teasl  <me-balf;  by  irrigptUon,  if  properly  attended  to.  The  water  should 
be  taken  off  entirely  whenever  yon  think  tbe  grass  is  beeomlqg  too  woak  to 
stand  np,  for  fear  it  may  get  down  and  rot,  and  soon  after  the  water  has 
been  taken  from  off  the  grass,  it  shonld  be  ont,  or  it  will  dry  np  and  be  of 
less  value.  I  have  found  from  my  experience  that  grasses  for  fodder  or  for 
market,  should  be  out  before  it  begins  to  ripen,  rust,  or  dry  up,  or  whenever 
tbe  lower  leaves  begin  to  mst  or  dry,  you  should  ont  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
you  will  be  the  loser. 

C.  L.  KIEB8TBD. 

KiNOCWOir,  Dee,  20«A,  1859. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  A.  Jebb,  Buffalo,  Jebb's  Patent  Telegraph  Churn,  •••••«Dip. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee  on  Chums,  at  the 
winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  report  as  follows  : 

Two  varieties  of  ohum  only  were  exhibited — "  the  Air  Pressure  Chum," 
by  Lapham  &  Wilson,  and  "  the  Telc^ph  Ghnm,*'  a  recent  inventiont 
patented  Nov.  15th,  1859,  by  T.  A.  Jebb,  of  Buiblo,  N.  X. 

Mr.  Jebb  had  provided  oream  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pimetual 
test  of  his  ehun.  The  proposition  was  made  to  divide  ihe  eream  and 
deeide  the  oomparative  merits  of  the  two ;  but  this  was  deolined  on  tbe 
part  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the    Air  Pressure  Ohnm." 

Eight  quarts  of  pure  eream,  at  the  temperature  of  fifty-eight  dcgroety 
were  placed  In  the  Telegraph  drnm,  and  in  three  minutes  and  fifteen 
seconds  was  oonverted  into  beautifol  butter.  The  separation  of  the  bvtler 
from  the  milk  appeared  to  be  very  perfect,  and  the  butter  was  of  a  very 
ridi  yellow  oolor,  of  surpassing  exeellenoe  for  tiiis  asMon  of  the  year. 

A  second  trial  of  the  same  quantity  was  made,  and  resulted  equally 
satisfactory.  The  temperature  of  this  was  fifty-seven  degrees,  and  the 
time  required  to  produce  and  gather  the  butter,  was  three  minutes  and 
twenty  seconds. 

At  a  subsequent  trial,  only  two  minutes  and  fifteen  secondsiias  rofuired 
to  produce  butter  of  superior  color  and  excellence. 

The  undersigned  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  in  the  simplicity  of 
0  ructure,  cffioieut  working,  and  oost  of  the  ohorn,  we  have  never  seen  ai\y- 
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dung  of  die  kind  to  equal  ii.  It  luw  been  sabj«eted  to  vse  for  a  hw 
■ontfis  only,  nnd  nt  one  of  the  most  nn&Torable  setsons  of  the  year,  and 
jet  it  bas  seenred  tbe  oommendstions  of  msiiy  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
pnetiotl  agrienltvrists  and  dairymen  in  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  State. 

A.  P.  OUBfMINQS, 
£.  MBRRIAM, 
SETH  MILLER. 

Report  of  the  Butter  Committee,  on  Butter  made  by  Jtbb't  patent  TeU' 

graph  Chum* 

The  undersigned,  members  oi  tbe  oommittec  on  butter  and  cheese,  take 

pleasure  in  referring  to  a  sample  of  fresh 
butter  made  in  T.  A.  Jebb's  Telegraph 
chum,  from  eream,  in  two  minutes.  The 
i  ^  .^hotter  was  well  made,  was  of  flUie  flavor,  and 
in  all  respeets  equal  in  qnality  to  any  made 
at  the  same  season  of  tbe  year  firom  the 
dasher  ebnrn* 

The  undersigned  beUere  tbe  ehum  of  Mr. 
Jebb  worthy  of  the  CiTorable  oonsideration 
of  the  pnblio. 

M.  G.  LEONARD,  Rockland  00. 
JOSEPH  OARY,  Albany. 
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WHEAT  MIDGE— HESSIAN  FLY. 

We  give  the  returns  we  have  received  in  relation  to  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat  midge,  and  although  but  few  returns  have  been  sent  in,  jet  they 
convey  important  information.  We  hope  to  receive  hereafter  returns  from 
those  sections  of  the  State  from  which  no  reports  have  been  received.  The 
circular  to  which  these  returns  are  refipoasive,  will  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions for  1858,  page  290. 

Mr.  Abram  Burlew,  of  Springport,  Cayuga  county,  states,  that  in  1846, 
the  midge  appeared,  and  oame  firom  the  north,  though  its  general  course 
was  from  the  east.  It  was  Tery  destraetive  the  first  four  or  five  yean. 
Its  ravages  have  continued  more  or  less  ever  sinoe.  The  past  seaaon  they 
have  done  but  little  damage,  owing,  Mr.  Burlew  thinks,  to  the  season  being 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  and  not  for  the  midge.  The  Medi- 
tenraneaa  wheat  has  been  the  least  affeeted  of  any  Tariety.  Barley  tad 
chrer  have  heen  infeeted  by  the  midge.  The  only  remedy  le  to  sow  early 
Tarietiee  of  wheat  §o  aa  to  mature  early,  befbre  the  midge  appeara,  and  ftr 
thii  purpose,  Mr.  Burlew,  after  trying  many  Tarletiet,  sows  only  die  Medi- 
terranean, whioh,  he  thinks,  has  improved  mooh  by  enltnre.  He  thinb 
the  loss  this  year  by  the  midge,  is  not  more  than  one  bnshel  in  fifty,  if  it  if 
more  than  one  in  ahnndred.  He  thinks  there  are  mnoh  fewer  of  die  inseet 
than  there  were  four  or  five  years  after  they  made  their  first  appearanee. 

Mr,  A,  D.  Barber,  of  Bast  Beekmantown,  Olinton  oonnty,  states  that 
the  wheat  midge  made  its  first  appearanee  in  1882,  destroying  on  some 
farms  the  whole  crop  ;*  were  very  destructive  for  several  years ;  and  loss 
wheat  Hown  for  a  few  years.  The  insect  came  from  the  east,  and  were  first 
seen  on  the  west  borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  insect  was  very  de- 
structive in  Vermont  before  they  appeared  in  Clinton  county.  They  have 
not  wholly  disappeared  at  any  time. 

Previous  to  1832,  there  is  no  account  of  the  insect  in  this  region.  No 
variety  of  wheat  has  escaped,  though  heavy  bearded  varieties  have  been 
less  injured.  Crops  on  dry  uplands  have  not  been  injured  half  as  mook 
as  those  on  intervals  or  low  lands 

The  damage  the  present  season  is  oomparatively  light.  Several  reme- 
dies have  been  tried,  but  none  effeotnal.  No  parasite  destroying  the  midge 
has  been  seen.  An  old  gentleman  from  Virginia,  says  that  the  midge  waa 
TOrj  destructive  in  that  State  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago. 

Lfoi  7.  Marshall,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  states  that  the  exact  time  of 
the  iqppearanoe  of  the  midge  is  not  reoolleoted,  but  that  the  past  fifteen 
years,  its  ravages  have  been  teiy  severe.  The  eovse  of  the  inseet  hss 
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Vm  from  eirt  to  wMt.  Ib  the  pttt  fear  or  live  years,  omsloiial  good 
eropB  hhYB  been  grown ;  the  present  seMon  a  greater  yield  than  has  been 
milled  Btnoe  the  insect  appeared.    The  insect,  howeTcr,  has  been  abont, 

and  crops  of  spring  wheat  have  been  badly  injured.  The  Mediterranean 
wheat  h&s,  in  many  instances,  escaped  the  past  season  without  injury. 

The  barley  crop  of  1857  and  1858  is  said  to  have  been  slightly  injured 
by  the  insect. 

Crops  upon  uplands  generally  much  less  injured  than  on  low  lands. 

The  damage,  with  the  exception  of  the  pa.-^t  season,  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  one-half  the  entire  crop  sown  ;  many  remedies  have  been  tried 
with  little  success.  The  most  effective  is  early  sowing  of  winter  wheat. 
Spring  wheat  by  lafe  sowing  escapes,  but  is  liable  to  blight  and  rust. 

Henry  Ellery,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  county,  states  that  the  fini 
appearance  of  the  midge  was  in  1846,  but  did  little  damage  at  first. 

In  the  &I1  of  1857,  tried  some  winter  wheat,  from  South  Carolina, 
which  answered  well  by  maturing  early,  eseaped  the  midge  and  yielded 
well.  Thinks  il  wonld  be  well  to  renew  the  seed  every  two  years,  from 
the  south.  The  most  destraettTO  eeMOii  wm  1868— the  least,  1858  aad 
1859. 

Diy  roUing  lands,  wheat  the  leoet  injured.  The  pregrese  of  the  inieot 
If  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The  oold  weather  and  fresto  in  June,  and 
sarly  in  Jnly,  have  had  a  tendency  to  eheek  the  Toramty  of  the  midge. 

T.  C.  Bailift  Albion,  Orleans  oonnty,  states:  The  midge  appeared  here 
in  1858,  eoming  from  the  north-east ;  not  rery  destmotiTO  tot  year  or 
two;  after  one  or  two  yean  the  growing  of  wheat  moetly  abandoned. 
Ineect^ioet  destnietiTe  in  1855,  1856  and  1857 ;  least  in  1858  and  1861>. 
Prefions  to  the  midge,  injury  was  done  to  the  grain  by  a  short  worm, 
shoot  a  ^narter  of  an  ineh  long,  not  fory  deetraotivo.  Thb  oeenrred  acne 
8ftoen  years  sinoo* 

Spring  barley  has  been  injured  by  the  insect.  The  Mediterranean  wheat 
has  been  the  least  injured.  Grain  upon  hijrh,  sandy  soils,  much  less  injured 
than  on  low  lands.  The  damage  the  past  season  small ;  crop  almost  inva- 
riably good.  Good  farmers  believe  that  to  raise  wheat  succ^fuUy,  we 
must  get  early  varieties,  sow  on  rich,  ^ick  soils,  that  the  wheat  may 
ripen  before  the  midge  appears. 

Ezra  Cornell,  Tthaca,  Tompkins  county,  Pres't  Co.  Agricultural  Society : 
The  midge  appeared  in  the  north-east  part  of  Tompkins  county,  so  as  to 
attract  attention  about  1846,  and  reached  the  center  of  the  county  in 
1850.  It  appears  to  have  come  from  Cayuga.  The  ravages  of  the  insect 
increased  from  year  to  year  so  that  wheat  cropping  was  almost  abandoned. 
Very  little  damage  the  past  year,  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  is  inereasing 
Double  sown  this  fall  as  eompared  with  1858.  Barley  has  been  somewhat 
affected.  Mediterianoan  wheat  less  injured  than  other  farietiea.  The 
land  on  whieh  oiope  matnre  early  least  affeoted.  Qypsnm,  when  nsed, 
Ineioaaee  the  growth  and  makea  the  orop  later,  and  ia  deemed  u^nriooa 
from  that  eanse. 
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M  L»  Bah€ockt  Y»tM  comity,  says :  Midge  noliMd  mbovl  ohm  y«tn 
MBM,  Mme  from  tk«  Bort]i«eft»t  Litde  injury  for  a  lew  years,  tkM  very 
dfletrefltira.  Most  dostK««tiT«  in  Ute,  wet  souons ;  18&9  the  vont  ssa« 
iOD.  9wiey  tn4  olom  •tfes^4  to  some  e^trnt 

MeditenrsBoaa  whofit  tke  IsMt  injured.  Very  Htdo  damage  tlie  psit 
SSMOD.  T)ie  deofoaao  ^  ptst  six  yeafs  las  been  from  three  to  fonr  hun- 
dred thousand  bnshels  yearly.  Early  varieties  and  early  sowiug  tbc  best 
remedy.  Years  ago,  wheat  was  dai^a^ed  by  the  Hessian  fly,  but  not  withiu 
the  past  tea  years. 

Oatuqa  Oovntt— Abram  Bublxw. 

SpEiNa  PoBT,  Sept.  27^^  1859. 

Friend  Johnson  : 

I  received  a  circular  from  one  of  my  neighbors,  with  a  request  that  I 
should  answer  the  questions  asked  therein  ;  I  will  endeavor  to  do  it,  so 
far  as  I  am  capable.  In  what  year?  I  think  iu  1^540,  (although  some  say 
they  saw  it  two  or  three  years  before ;)  in  that  year  it  was  not  UDivorsal» 
and  did  not  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

I  think  it  came  from  the  north,  and  I  will  state  some  of  my  reasons.  I 
live  in  Cayuga  ooanty,  seven  miles  south  of  CTayuga  Bridge,  on  the  lake 
ihiorei  in  Conquest,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  aorth,  and  through  that 
region  it  destroyed  about  all  their  wheat,  for  four  or  five  years  befcve  it 
made  ila  appearanee  here ;  aod  when  it  did  come,  the  first  year,  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  destreetive  near  the  lake ;  it  was  some  two  or  three  years 
before  it  got  ea  the  other  side  el  the  lake  in  Seneea  eoonty,  asd  about  the 
Bime  lenglh  of  time  before  it  got  east  to  Owaseo  lake.  NeverthelsBS,  I 
believe,  as  a  geaersl  thmg,  their  eouree  is  west ;  I  ha^e  seen  (near  snndown) 
the  air,  ae  it  were,  alive  with  them,  all  geing  straight  west.  It  was  very 
destmetive  the  first  four  or  five  years,  and  I  think  would  have  always  re* 
awined  to  if  we  hid  sewn  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  and  put  it  is  as  we 
did  then ;  the  giowii^  of  wheat*  was  Beyer  abendoned  in  this  neighborhood, 
although  it  was  very  mneh  lessened. 

What  has  been  its  history  sinoe  ?  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
Uiere  has  been  a  year  since  its  first  appearance,  that  it  would  not  have 
damaged  the  wheat  badly  if  the  season  had  been  right  to  have  hatched 
them  out  when  the  wheat  was  just  right  for  them  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Thoy  are  an  insect  that  burrow  in  the  ground.  I  think  they  leave  the 
wheat  the  first  rain  after  the  wheat  is  nearly  or  quite  ripe  ;  how  deep  they 
go  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  planted  com  where  I  had  wheat  the  year  before, 
and  in  plowing  the  corn  we  have  noticed  millions  of  them  rise  out  of  the 
hottom  of  the  furrow  and  fly  away.  Whether  the  ground  must  be  of  such 
a  temperature  in  heat  before  they  hatch  out,  I  cannot  say  j  but  oertain  it 
is,  thoy  must  be  ready  when  the  wheat  is  fairly  heading  out,  or  they  will 
soon  be  too  late,  for  the  ohaff  will  soon  be  too  hard  for  them  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  1  think  they  are  a  short-lived  thing,  and  do  all  their  damage 
in  from  fonr  to  nx  days.  I  do  not  reooUeot  what  year  thej  were  the  moal 
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defitrnctiTe,  nor  tbe  l^as^  ii^iurioiiflf  exoeptvtliis  year ;  iheyliaTe  done  but 
little  dasMge,  for  the  reMon  that  it  was  a  great  deal  better  aeuon  for  the 
whiftt  to  grow,  than  it  WM  to  bring  the  midge  forward  in  time  to  do  much, 
toage ;  bnfe  thai  m  no  ft^  that  aaxt  j.a»r  it  will  not  be- a  In^ky  jear  for 
theaa,  and  bad  for  wb«at.  It  Jim  not  .disappeared,  nt  any  time.  I  ean 
recollect  baok  fifty^five  jeara,  and  there  waa  neyer  anything  of  the  land 
Wfim.  Barkj  ud  olom  h*?^  been  infiBated  .with  |t.  There  is  no  kmd 
sf  wheat  that  has  esoaped  iiynry  i  the  Hediterfanean  haa  oome  ^e  neazeat 
to  H,  for  the  season  that  it  netmea  the  enrlieat.  .  It  ought  to  be  the  objeet 
of  erery  fiimier  that  vaisef  winter  wheat,  to  aow  the  earliest  kind,  and  do 
sU  to  his  land  that  he  can  to  make  his  wheat  mature  as  early  us  possible* 
Ciopson  dry  land  amalwayaless  i^ired,  beoanae  they  are  always  the  earliofit. 
I  de  not  think  that  wheat,  the  past  year,  has  been  ii^nred  more  thssi  one 
bodiel  in  fifty,  if  it  has  more  tiian  one  in  a  hundred.  I  think  they  haye 
taken  one  half  of  the  wh^at  up  to  thk  year,  sometimes  more  i^nd,  some- 
times less. 

We  have  not  tried  any  remedies,  neither  do  I  believe  there  is  any,  unless 
we  undertook  to  keep  them  off  something  as  a  woman  would  the  flies  oflf 
her  baby's  face,  (ami  that  would  be  rather  expensive.) 

There  is  no  other  insect  that  injures  our  wheat  more  than  they  did  fifty 
years  ago.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  any  insect  that  destroys  them  or 
not ;  it  is  claimed  that  the  common  yellow  bird  cats  them  out  of  the  heads 
of  wheat,  (and  of  course  would  anywhere  else,) which  I  believe  to  be  so. 

I  have  not  an  idea  that  there  is  one  midge  in  this  country  now,  to  where 
there  was  a  hundred  three  or  four  years  after  they  first  made  their  appear- 
ance here  ;  still  I  believe  there  is  enopgh  here  to  damage  our  wheat  very 
much,  providing  we  sowed  the  late  yarieties,  and  the  season  should, be 
fityorabie  for  them. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

ABRAM  BURLEW. 
P.  S. — The  wheat  midge  is  a  tender  insect,  and  the  weather  must  be 
just  right  or  they  cannot  work  ;  it  must  not  be  too  cool,  stormy  nor  windy, 
nor  the  sun  too  hot.  I  think  tlicy  do  about  all  their  mischief  from  the 
sun  an  hour  high,  until  dusk  in  the  evening.  After  all,  if  thi^y  are  hero 
vben  the  wheat  is  just  right,  they  will  find  a  chance  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage ;  and  more  depends  on  having  your  wheat  ahead  of  them,  than 
anything  yon  can  do.  We  hare  tried  the  Goldeli  drop,  and  a  number  of 
ether  varieties,  %nd  dropped  them  all.  My  son  and  myself  have  sown 
ahont  fifty  acres,  all  Mediterranean.  We  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
vheat  thM  when  first  intvodueed  in  thb  eonntiy. 

Clinton  Coumpr— A.  II."BAitviB. 

East  Beekmantown,  Sept.  18,  1859. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  would  say, 
1.  That  the  wheat  midge  or  weevil  made  its  fir.et  appearance  here  in 
1832,  destroying,  on  some  farms,  the  whole  croj^.  They  were  very  destruo- 
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tire  for  geveral  years.  There  was  Um  wheat  sown  for  a  few  years ;  sobm 
abandoned  sowing  for  a  time,  but  soon  eoninienced  again.  TIm  nidgs  or 
woevil  came  here  from  the  east.  They  were  first  seen  on  tlio  west  bolder 
of  Lake  Champlam.  The  reason  why  we  think  they  came  item  the  eask 
is,  that  they  were  rery  dsstnetiTe  in  Vermont  bnt  a  short  time  belbrt 
they  appeaved  hero. 

2.  Their  history  has  been  a  singular  one ;  they  hafs  destfojed  tiie  wheat 
on  some  fittms,  while  that  on  the  next  &rm  a^oining,  sowod  bat  two  or  three 
days  later,  would  eseape  them.  They  have  also  wwked  in  early  and  lale 
grain,  the  same  season;  while  that  sowed  from  the  18th  to  the  25lh  of 
Hay,  would  empe  them. 

8.  They  have  not  wholly  disappeared  in  any  one  year. 

4.  Before  the  midge,  in  thirty-two,  I  oannot  learn,  from  the  oldest  iriiBhi* 
tant,  that  they  were  ever  known  in  this  seotion  of  oonntry. 

5.  No  other  grain  has  been  infested  by  this  inseet. 

6.  There  has  no  variety  escaped  their  ravages  ;  although  wheat  that  has 
a  heavy  beard,  has  not  been  injured  as  much  as  that  with  a  clean  head. 

7.  The  crops  on  dry  uplands  have  not  been  injured  half  as  much  as 
those  on  low  lands  or  intervales. 

'8.  The  damage  done  by  the  midge,  this  year,  is  light,  compared  with 
other  years  ;  hardly  one-eighth  of  the  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  them ; 
while  other  years,  one-half  has  been  destroyed.  I  think  one*fottrth  of  the 
Orop  has  been  destroyed  by  them  since  thirty-two. 

9.  The  sowing  of  lime,  when  the  dew  was  on  the  heads;  some  have 
sowed  plaster  the  same  way  ;  some  have  drawn  a  rope  over  the  wheat  to 
brush  the  heads,  but  no  remedy  has  proved  effectual. 

10.  There  has  not  been  any  parasite  inseet  that  has  destroyed  the  midge. 

11.  There  has  not  been  any  damage  done  by  the  Hessian  fly  sinee  ^ 
midge  made  their  appearanee  here.  The  wire  worm,  a  small  yellow  wenii 
half  an  inoh  in  length,  hfs  done  mnoh  damage  some  seasons;  they  werk 
at  the  root  of  th^  grain. 

I  haye  learned  from  an  old  gentlenmn,  about  one  hundred  years  old,  who 
was  from  Virginia,  that  the  midge  was  very  destruotiye  in  that  State  eigh^ 
or  ninety  years  ago. 

I  send  you  some  of  the  weevil  herewith ;  it  is  so  late  in  the  season 
th%t  they  are  not  plenty. 

Onsida  CouNTT,  ViBNow  Ckntbb — ^Livj  T.  Marshall. 

1st.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  wheat 
midge  first  made  its  appearance  in  Oneida  county.  But  it  is  doubtless 
snffident  to  know  that  its  depredations  to  the  wheat  crop,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  thereabouts,  has  rendered  the  onltivation  of  the  crop  a  pro- 
fitless undertaking  in  most  looalities  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Yet 
there  have  been  some  exceptions  among  the  great  mass  of  wheat  groweis 
in  the  results  of  the  orop  during  this  period,  from  eauses  not  perhaps  eor* 
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iwi^  tnitrstood,  raoh  ti  dMkiiid  mnd  eonditioB  of  soilt  the  kteds  of  br* 
Ban  mod,  the  Tariote  of  wkael  sodn,  the  time  of  its  iq^ning,  Ao. 

The  inseel's  nrignlory  ooone  wee  lirom  omI  to  weet,  tad  prered  quite 
dflitrmthe  to  the  orop  for  several  years,  so  mvoh  so  es  to  eeaie  the  ehen* 
doenent  of  ettlti?eting  the  orop  imlil  witiiin  the  pest  four  or  ive  jeers, 
neee  which  time  oeeesioiial  good  crops  have  been  re&liied.  And  the  pres- 
flat  season  (1859)  indicates  a  greater  yield  of  wheat  than  has  been  realized 
rinee  the  first  appearance  of  the  midge,  and  ia  fact  equal  to  that  of  any 
former  year.  Yet  the  insect  this  season  has  been  among  us  and  destroyed 
many  crops  of  spring  wheat,  from  Jiffy  to  sixty  per  cent,  while  crops  of 
the  same  varieties  having  ripened  at  a  later  period  have  escaped  unscathed, 
or  nearly  so. 

2d.  Nothing  of  particular  interest  can  be  given  of  the  history  of  this 
insect  during  its  existence  in  thef5e  parts,  except  that  it  has  been  more 
destructive  Home  seasons  than  others.  The  present  season  doubtless  less 
destructive  than  ever  before.  My  observation  will  not  warrant  me  in 
stating  at  what  particular  year  it  has  proved  most  destructive.  And, 
doahtlesA,  causes  which  are  beginning  to  be  understood,  heve  aided  mnoh  in 
aroiding  the  destruotieR  heretofore  met  with. 

3d.  There  has  heoR  HO  total  abatement  of  the  raTSges  of  this  inseot  sinoe 
H  Irst  Bode  its  eppearance  in  this  seetion.  Yet  there  hsTo  heen  many 
iastanees  where  partieular  fields  have  entirely  esoeped  injavy  with  oertain 
nristies  of  wheel,  partieolerly  the  MedittrraneoM^  the  .pest  end  present 
Mason,  where  not  a  single  nugget  ooold  he  found. 

4th.  No  inotenee  is  rememhefed-  twenty-five  years  ago  of  wheat  being 
isjsrsd  by  tiiis  iiaeet  as  it  now  is,  with  heeds  ro^gh  and  ngged  end  the 
hemels  shriTolod. 

5ih.  The  barley  orop  of  1857  and  1858  is  said  to  hsTO  been  slightly 
iifcilBl  with  thetsilaRt  wdigt^  yet  some  donbis  exist  as  to  the  foot. 

8th.  The  Me^terranenn  Tatiety  of  winter  wheat  in  this  loeality  has  thns 
fiveseaped  injury  from  any  inseet,  and  aifords  good  yields,  partionlaily 
Represent  season. 

7th.  Crops  sitBsled  npon  dry  hilly  uplands  are  generally  sMeh  less  hn- 
josd  than  lowland  interralea. 

8th.  The  amoont  of  damage  done  the  present  year  has  not  ezoeeded  one* 
eighth  that  of  some  former  years.  The  probable  yearly  damage  since  the 
iddge  first  made  its  appearance  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  past  seasons) 
Itty  be  safely  set  down  as  one-half  the  entire  crop  sown.  The  data  from 
which  to  base  conclusions,  is  only  from  the  practical  experience  of  the 
writer  and  general  observation.  There  can  scarcely  be  an  approximation 
to  the  just  amount  of  damage  resulting  from  the  depredations  of  these 
insects  annually.  The  United  States  cen.sus  of  1850  gives  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  wheat  crop  in  Oneida  county  as  being  76,805  bushels,  and  in 
the  entire  counties  of  the  State  as  something  over  thirteen  millions  of 
basliels,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  annnal  damage  to  the  wheat 
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«l  tug  Stett  aliKM  is  a  nun  tf  bo  hmiII  nftguMe^  «i4  ImI^ 
callB  for  laTestigaiiM,  t#  atnwh  mt  •  NOHdy. 

9tb.  Yafj  many  people  hun  nwrtti  to  «Bp«riiMiitt  ta  ptmnt  ^ 
lodgmenl  ef  this  iuMt  m  tfiflir  wkmA  iel^e,  b jr  sowing  j/oM  lim  woud 
the  bord«tt  tke  fitM  wbei  tfM  diW  i*  oiit  M  tk«  time  and  after  the  betdi 
of  wheat  begin  to  make  their  appetrliBoe  ;  also  gypsum,  in  the  Bame  manner, 
which  is  supposed  by  those  experimenters  to  act  as  a  preventiTe,  and  at  the 
same  time  beneficial  to  the  crop.  The  moat  effectual  remedy  is  the  early 
sowing  of  winter  wheat,  say  the  last  week  in  August  and  first  week  in 
September,  when  the  crop  generally  ripens  or  grows  in  advanoe  of  this 
troublesome  post.  On  the  other  hand  spring  wheat  generally  escapes  })est 
by  late  sowing,  although  it  is  more  exposed  to  other  ca^sualties  such  as 
blight  and  nist.  The  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
effected  upon  those  crops  which  ripen  or  mature  the  last  half  of  the  month 
of  July  and  the  first  week  in  August.  If  the  crop  can  be  sown  so  as  to 
ripen  previons  to  that  tine,  but  liUle  if  any  damage  need  be  apprekiided. 
■  loth.  No  parasite  insect  has  been  seen  which  destroys  the  midge. 

11  th.  No  damage  to  wheat  by  the  HflMUtt  fly  '*  bM  been  notioad  in 
this  section  for  the  last  thirty  yaatSy  HOT  tbat  of  any  other  iuaect  excepi 
tiie  midge,  and  aside  from  tbe  grm§k9pperst  wbiob  have  in  wiMkiDalifeiM 
tftken  all  before  them  the  present  season  in  tbe  Tcgetoble  liie,  foon  *  eiof 
e£  epriog  whm^  dewn  to  that  ef  the  M/«rvf  A.  Theji,  he«efver«  ere  not 
fsrtiel  to  any  pertiwiler  pUafr—their  been  deiMndi  ef  .  appetite  ley  nailft 
ell  liTing  green. 

L.  T.  HABSHALL. 
TmiOM  QnmtB,  OrauiA  Oovmr,  N«  Y.  Sept.  bik,  1859. 

Onovdaoa  Co0sraT— Hbhat  Ellibt. 

1.  In  MMwer  to  the  enqniriee  sent  from  tl|e  New  York  State  AgrioeUa- 
lal  Boens,  in  Albany,  to  the  Seeretary  of  tba  Famers*  dab  of  Sfcaaeate- 
lee,  and  be#d«d  to  me,  I  would  reply :  Tbe  first  of  the  midge  that  I  du- 
Govered  in  my  wheat  fields,  was  in  1846,  bnt  did  yery  little  diouago,  as 
they  were  bnl  fow,  and  was  principally  in  the  edge  of  the  wheat  evly, 
adjoining  the  fenees ;  they  kept  annually  increasing  ;  the  iiywy  pometimes 
amounting  to  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  crop,  or  more. 

I  generally  bowcJ  both,  the  MeJiterraueau  and  the  Soulo's  variety,  in 
the  same  field,  for  experiment.  For  a  few  years,  the  Mediterranean  was 
not  attacked  by  the  midge;  afterwards  it  appeared  to  be  about  equally 
damaged.  I  then  preferred  sowing  tbe  Soule*s,  as  it  yielded  as  well  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  commanded  a  better  price  in  market. 

In  the  fall  of  1852,  I  prepared  a  field  of  fourteen  acres,  and  manured  it 
with  bam-yard  manure  ;  it  was  sown  with  the  Soule's  wheat.  The  seed 
was  pat  in  with  a  Suffolk  manure  drill,  and  about  seventy-five  bushels  of 
Oompeat  drilled  in  to  the  acre  with  it,  composed  of  asbea,  made  from  old 
logs,  stamps,  sods,  Ac.,  taken  from  a  ditoh,  made  through  a  awOMpy  pieee 
of  land,  mixed  with  ground  bones,  lime  and  salt.  It  waa  sowed  the  first 
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fradr  hi  S«ptember;  it  gwir  Twry  rapidly,  and  •WBpletolj  covered  the 
ground,  with  a  broad,  heavy  blade.  It  stdod  the  winter  Well,  and  was  very 
forward  in  the  spring  ;  the  ashes  and  bones  being  directly  at  the  root, 
stimalated  it  rapidly  ahead  with  a  heavy  growth,  apparently  enough  to 
jield  thirty-five  or  forty  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  Bometimes  had  more 
where  the  prospect  was  not  so  good.  In  Jane,  the  midge  attacked  it 
severely,  and  nearly  destroyed  it,  the  crop  only  yielding  seven  bushels  per 
acre. 

I  then  gave  up  sowing  winter  wheat  for  some  time,  and  have  since  sown 
the  fife  spring  wheat,  with  fair  success.  By  sowing  rather  late,  sometimes 
the  middle  of  May,  or  later,  it  has  mostly  eficaped  the  weevil  or  midge. 
Growing  wheat  has  not  been  totally  abandoned  in  this  neighborhood  ;  some 
yean,  however,  but  little  has  been  sown.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  I  tried 
fome  winter  wkeftt  «gain.  I  procured  some  early  white  wheat,  from  South 
GaroliDA,  it  hai  answered  well ;  by  maturing  earlier,  it  escaped  the  midge 
Biore  than  any  other  variety  here,  and  yielded  welL 

I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  renew  the  seed  again  every  two  years, 
fren  the  GaroUnas,  Tennessee,  or  Georgia,  as  when  sown  here  it  gradvallj 
WoBus  Ittter  in  matnring. 

2.  From  mj  ohserration  it  was  ihe  most  destnietlTe  in  185S ;  least  in 
1858  and  1969. 

S.  The  midge  has  noTor,  wholly,  disappeared  here. 

4.  Have  not  known  any  here  previons  to  1846 ;  it  had  been  destmetiTe 
kt  some  time  hefbre,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  eonnty ;  it  is  Regressing 
veilward* 

5.  Barley*  sometimes,  has  been  injured  by  it,  to  some  extevt  i  it  is  now 
ghtt  np  as  a  erop  here,  lirem  other  eanses. 

6w  None  of  the  varieties  of  wheat,  I  hare  been  aeqnainted  with,  has 
cataiely  eeeaped^  The  Sonthem  white  was  the  least  affeefted,  in  conse- 
qaenee  of  ripening  earlier  than  the  other  kinds. 

7.  The  dry  rolling  lands  are  considered  the  best,  the  crops  the  least 
bjured,  probably  owing  to  the  breeses  of  wind  disturbing  the  fly  while  in 
operation. 

8.  The  damage,  some  seasons,  has  been  from  a  quarter,  to  one-half,  or 
more,  in  some  instances;  the  present  season  but  trifling. 

9.  Quick  lime  has  been  tried,  by  sowing,  while  the  dew  was  on,  or  after 
i shower  of  rain,  but  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  of  much  benefit;  it  ia 
lather  a  tedious  operation. 

10.  Uave  not  discovered  any  parasite  to  destroy  the  midge. 

11.  Have  not  seen  any  damage  here  by  the  Hessian  fly,  for  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Winter  wheat  has  done  better  the  last  two  years  ;  is  increasing  gradually, 
in  eonsequence  of  the  partial,  disappearance  of  the  midge  ;  more  is  being 
town  this  fall,  than  has  been  for  some  years  past.  Undoubtedly  the  cold 
weather,  and  frosts  in  J une,  and  the  early  part  of  July,  had  a  tendency  to 
«Mi  the  rafages  of  the  midge  this  season. 
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It,  perhaps,  wovld  wt  }>•  wiM  to  plaM  too  Moh  depoidMloe,  at  pftMBlt 
on  too  large  a  breadtb  of  trbeat,  itiitil  ftnllier  and  mero  latialketdffj  eri* 
denoe  is  given  that  tbtnidge  hm  paued  away,  or  we  may,  again,  be  dii* 
appointed,  and  inenr  a  heary  Ioib;  ike  midge  may  only  be  ehaoMt  anl 

not  entirely  left. 
Skaneatsl£8,  September^  1859. 

Oxliahs  Countt— T.  C.  Bailit. 

Albion,  September  1th,  1859. 

B.  P.  Johnson  : 

Dear  Sir— Tonr  circular  with  inquiries  abont  the  midge,  I  will  try  to 
answer  according  to  the  best  information  I  can  get. 

Question  1.  In  1858  it  came  from  north-east ;  not  Tory  deetmeliTe  the 
first  year  or  two.  After  one  or  two  years  the  growing  of  wheat  was  mostly 
abandoned.  I  am  not  prepared  to  giro  a  history  of  it  in  any  better  way 
than  by  answering  the  following  questions :  It  was  most  dertmotiTe  in  1855, 
1856  and  1657 ;  least  injurious  In  1858  and  1859. 

Ques.  8.  It  has  neyer  wholly  iiisappeared. 

Ques.  4.  Before  the  midge,  we  Imd  a  worm  that  eat  the  grain  after  it 
became  hard.  It  was  a  short  measuring  worm  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  was  not  Y^rj  destmotiire.  That  ooeored,  I  think,  about 

fifteen  or  more  years  since. 

Ques.  6.  The  midgo  injured  spring  barley. 

Ques.  G.  No  varieiieb  escaped.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  the  least 
injured. 

Ques.  7.  Grain  upon  high,  sandy  soils,  are  much  less  injured  than  on 
low  land.  In  some  sections,  they  haTO  grown  wheat  right  along,  with  pretty 
good  success. 

Ques.  8.  The  amount  of  damage  tlie  past  season  is  but  small  ;  almost 
invariably  a  good  crop.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  dam- 
age. Tlie  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  change  his  routine  of  crops ;  and 
perhaps  in  the  end,  it  will  lead  to  a  better  system  of  fanning. 

Ques.  9.  I  know  of  no  remedy. 

Ques.  10.  IlaTe  not  seen  any  parasite  insect. 

Ques.  11.  No  damage  from  the  Hessian  fiy  for  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  the  preTaillng  opinion  among  our  most  intelligent  farmers,  that  in 
order  to  raise  wheat  successfully,  we  must  get  the  early  varieties ;  sow  on 
rich,  quick  soil,  that  the  wheat  may  ripen  before  the  time  of  the  midge. 
We  belicTO  it  does  its  work  in  a  lew  days.  By  observation,  we  find  that 
wheat,  in  the  same  vicinity,  if  sown  rather  late,  on  rather  cold  800,  win  be 
destroyed,  while  otherwise  it  escapes.  I  haTc  no  specimeiui  of  the  midge, 
or  other  insect,  to  send. 
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To  CoL  B*  P.  JoBiisov,  Seniet0r$f*  . , 

Jiew  Ymik  StM^t  JigrimUurcA.  Society : 

Dear  Siv-— In  ftiiiirett»llMiiH|ain«i  oontoiDtd  lu  jour  oiroalartl  August, 
1859,  respecting  the  MTftgea  of  the  "wheat  midge,"  Heesuun ilj,"  and 
other  enemiea  on  wheat,  I  b«f>  leave  tmfeelMlf-  %o  repoxt  t 

Uu  The  wheat  midge  appeared  in  the  north-Mst  portion  of  TompUns 
couDty,  so  as  to  first  attraot  attention  about  the  year  of  1846,  and  reached 
the  center  of  the  county  by  1S50 ;  and  a  year  later,  I  hear  of  it  in  the  south- 
west town  of  the  county.  It  appears  to  have  come  into  our  county  from 
Cayuga  county,  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  progressed  south  and 
south-west  through  the  county,  where  it  first  appeared ;  its  attacks  were  con- 
fined to  the  borders  of  fields,  and  those  portions  that  were  latest  in  maturing. 
The  ravages  increased  from  year  to  year,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  culture 
of  wheat  was  abandonod  by  many  farmers  entirely,  and  very  few  attempt- 
ed to  raise  more  than  enough  to  supply  their  family  wants,  and  to  this 
time  the  crop  has  not  been  restored.  The  midge,  however,  has  been  less 
destructive  to  the  crop  the  past  year  or  two,  doing  very  little  damage  the 
past  year,  and  the  breadth  of  wheat  il increasing  giadnaUy.  X  estimate  that 
double  the  quantity  of  1858,  was  sown  Ja^t  £aU.       ,  •  > 

2d.  I  know  but  little  of  its  history,  laTe  what  is  given  in  aboTe  answer* 

3d.  I  think  it  has  not  wholly  disappeared  at  any  time. 

^tb.  No  recoUeetion  of  anything  till  the  midge  appeared.  Wheat  had 
been  a  standard  crop  of  onr  oounty  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  oonld  be 
relied  on  with  so  much  eertainiy,  that  a  farmer  without  means  did  not  hssi» 
tate  to  bay  a  &rm  on  eredit  of  a  few  years,  and  base  his  payments  on  his 
■uraal  sales  of  wheat ;  the  floetnations  in  the  price  of  wheat  was  the  only 
qneetion  he  considered ;  that  he  conid  raise  the  wheat  he  was  positive  <^ 

5th.  Barley  appears  to  have  been  infested  by  this  insect  in  some  locali* 
ties,  but  not  as  a  geneiml  thing.   No  other  grains  that  I  am  aware  o£ 

6th.  Perhaps  no  yariety  has  escaped  wholly.  The  M editemneaa  has 
leeeiTed  less  injury  than  other  Tarieties. 

7th.  The  lands  on  which  the  crop  matnres  the  earliest,  is  least  affected. 

8th.  Yeiy  little  damage  the  past  season ;  scarce  worthy  of  notice. 

0th.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedies ;  the  withholding 
of  gjpsum,  so  as  to  allow  early  ripening,  the  only  remedy  I  know  of  that 
ba>  been  practiced.  The  use  of  gj-psum  increases  the  growth,  and  makes 
the  crop  a  few  days  later,  hence  is  deemed  injurious. 

10th  and  11th.  Don't  know  of  any  parasite  and  no  damage  from  Hessian  fly. 

Tates  Oovmtt— Job  L.  Babcook,  Pm.  Ag,  Society. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary^  ^c. 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  circular  oonoeming  the  wheat  midge,  we 
will  answer  for  Yates  county  as  follows  : 

1.  The  wheat  midge  was  first  noticed  here  about  nine  years  ago;  it  came 
from  the  north  east.   For  the  first  two  or  three  years  it  was  not  Tcry  inju- 
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ri<iiu,  but  after  that  il  Md«rM  the  rMmiiI  io'ftii^  wlieat  a  wrimn  Ion. 
The  growing  of  wheat  was  not  wholly  abmdoliecl,  iMit  Was' Tory  Rearlj. 
We  only  tried  to  raise  enough  fbrltread,  and  iiot  always  that. 

2.  In  late,  wet  seasons,  it  has  been  most  destmotive ;  thrise  jean  ago  it 
was  the  worst. 

8.  It  has  not  wholly  disappeared  at  any  time. 

4.  Wheat  never  was  injured  by  the  midge  here  before. 

6.  Barley  and  clover  seed  have  been  affected  to  a  small  extent. 

6.  No  varieties  of  wheat  have  escaped  injury,  bilt  the  MediterraoeaB 
and  the  Golden  drop  have  suffered  least. 

7.  Grain  on  high  rolling  land  least  injured. 

8.  The  damage  in  this  county,  the  past  year,  has  been  very  little.  The 
decrease  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  up  to  this  year,  has  been  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand  bushels  in  this  county  yearly*  The  daaage 
would  haye  been  as  much,  if  as  niiieh  had  been  sowed  ma- usual. 

9.  No  remedy  has  been  tried  except  early  sowing,  Mid  sowing  eav^ 
Tarieties,  mud  that  has  not  proved  entirely  effeotsal. 

10.  No  pmsite  bais  boon  Bolioed  hero. 

11*  Years  ago,  wlteal  was  damagod  oooasioBally  by  tbo  HosBitn  Sj,  htt 
BOt  within  the  past  ten  yean,  I  thkdt.* 

Toto,  ftd*, 

JOB  L.  BABOOOK, 
•Pftl.  Msy  umnty  Ag.  Sodetf. 
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We  ItavB  TeeeiTod  returns  from  twenty  conntieB,  «nd  give  the  avenge 

Winter  wbeat,  20  ooniitles,  arertge  crop,  19 10*100  buliek  |  1868,  18 
IMOO  bneliele. 

Spring  wheat,  18  oottntiea,  average  crop,  16  6>100  hvsheU;  1858,18 
8-100  btifllielfl. 

Com,  17  eoonties,  av.  crop,  25  5-100  Wh.}  1858,40  8-100  bnsheb. 
Bye,         15  do  1412-100       do      16  8-100  do 

Barley,       16  do  25  6-100       do      20  8-100  do 

Oati,         18  do  40  10-100       do      24  8-100    do  * 

Buckwheat,   8  do  22 10-100        do       15J  db 

Flax,  no  report;  Potatoes^  partial  report,  from  100  to  150  bushels. 

Peas,  average  about  22  bushela  ;  1858,  20  bushels. 

Beans,  averaire  about  20  buahels;  1858,  19.\  bushels. 

Hay,  verj  light ;  iojured  by  frost ;  not  over  oue  ton ;  1858,  one  and  a 
lialf  tons. 

Fniit,  in  some  sections  excellent ;  in  others,  cut  off  by  frost. 

Winter  wheat  less  injured  by  wheat  niidgc,  than  for  many  years  ;  crop 
excellent,  quality  very  fine.  Tn  three  counties,  crop  an  average  ;  four, 
nndcr  average  ;  thirteen,  above  an  average;  and  the  crop  over  1858,  about 
liz  bnshels  per  acre. 

Spring  wheat. — Thirteen  counties  report  over  an  average  crop,  andfive 
under  an  average ;  three  bu.shela  average  more  than  1858. 

Com.— 'Twenty-five  bushels  an  acre  under  the  average,  in  consequeiiee 
ef  the  imre  froft  and  cold  wtathtr:  lose  than  1858,  fifteen  buaheb  per 
acre. 

Xyc-^Under  an  average,  leven  counties,  and  eight  countiea  abore  in 
average ;  less  than  1858,  abont  two  bnshels  per  acre. 

BaWesf.—- Five  oonntlee  under  average,  eleven  eonnllee  usual  yield,  or 
above  the  average ;  five  bushels  more  than  In  1858. 

0«/t. — Eighteen  comities  report  above  an  average  crop ;  the  erop  mm 
tenarhablj  heavy  and  fine  $  sixteen  buAels  per  acre  more  than  tn  1858. 

Buekmhtat.'^WLj  eight  eonnties  reported  the  buckwheat  crop,  and  the 
yield  averages  twenty-two  bushels  per  aore ;  seven  bushels  more  than  1858, 
with  returns  then,  from  sixteen  eoitntles. 

PS0l«f0e9.— The  'urop  -has  been,  in  general,  a  good  one,  freer  from  the  dis- 
esse  thna  ftr  several  years,  and  the  yield  has  been  laifsr* 
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PeM  and  b«aiis  not  t«ij  MteiuiTelj  cnltiyated,  and  give  abonl  the  avd* 
rage  yield,  from  twenty  to  twentj*tiro  Irashelf  per  nore. 

Hay. — ^This  crop  has  been  yerj  serionBlj  injured  bj  the  froita,  and  in 
■OTeral  oonntiee  reported  aa  not  eioeeding  balf  a  orop*  Its  loaa  hai  been 

Bevorelj  felt  in  the  dairy  diatrieta  of  the  State. 

JPruiU — ^The  returns  show,  in  some  connties,  a  very  fine  erop  of  apples; 
in  others,  the  fruit  was  injured  by  the  frosty  and  moat  of  the  firuit  de- 

Btroyed. 

Drained  landt.'—tu  every  county  in  which  draining  has  been  introduced, 
the  crops  are  improved  and  less  affected  hj  disease.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  notice  the  attention  which  is  being  given  to  drainage. 

Farming  improving. — It  ia  stated,  in  the  reports  from  counties,  that  there 
is  a  decided  improvemeut  in  farming.  We  give  the  answers  whioh  have 
been  received : 

*'  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  steadily  improving." 
**  There  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  husbandry  of  this  county.**  *'  The 
condition  of  farming  in  our  county  is  constantly  improving.'*  There  is  a 
deeided  improvement  in  the  farming  in  our  county."  More  enterprise, 
and  a  steady  improvement  in  the  oondition  of  fiurming." 

"  The  general  oondition  of  farming  la  rery  favorable."  *'  The  farmeii 
of  the  county  are  gradually  but  surely  progressing  in  knowledge  and  prao- 
tice."  *' General  oondition  of  farming  improving  considerably;  stone 
walla  being  bnilt,  more  attefition  to  fruit  culture,  improved  implements, 
inowera,  and  gang  plows  in  use,  and  drains  made,  and  bnildinga  and  fenees 
improved." 

**  Fanning  la  still  greatly  improring,  and  in  thta  eonntj  we  ezpeot  a 
bil^  atandard.*'  **  The  general  oondition  of  fkrtning  is  much  better )  and  if 
not  first,  yet,  it  is  steadily  inproying.'*  "The  general  oondition  of  onr  fitnn* 
ing  improving,  and  our  fiiirs  give  deoided  endenoeinthefinedu^lay  of  im* 
proved  8to<^"  *'The  people  of  this  eonnty  are  beginning  to  ttrm  mneh  bet- 
ter .than  formerly,  and,  of  epnrse,  are  making  mora  money.**  A  per* 
oeptible  improvement  has  taken  plaoe  the  present  year  in  every  depart- 
ment of  hnsbandry.** 

I  think  eaeh  year  add4  somewhat  to  the  in^roved  oondition  of  oar 
.  farms ;  mannring  is  becoming  more  general,  and  draining  progresses 
tilowly.**  "We  claim  for  our  county  that  it  is  progressing  in  the  right 
direction."  "  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  farming  iu  our 
county.  Deep  plowing,  draining,  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machines,  with  the  very  general  diffusion  of  agricultural  journals,  have 
done  much  to  improve  farming  ;  stock  also  much  improved." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  intelligent  and  observing  farmers  in  sixteen 
counties,  ranging  from  Queens  county  to  Chautauq^na,  thus  embracing 
every  section  of  the  State. 

The  reports  in  detail,  are  given,  and  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  many  more  connties,  it  will  be  seen  hj  referenoe  to  the  county 
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nporte,  tliftt  •&  eqiaUy  i^Twnible  stete  of  tUngt  eziito  in  Mwal  oonntiM 
Ami  wMeh  we  hKW  no  atotbtioal  xotanii*  Ttoetin  addiUoa  to  the  Hum- 
W  wkieh  liATe  nporiod,  oomprifo  ooDBidmbly  moro  tlian  half  the  eoiui* 
tmindioSute. 

Il  wu  hoped  tint  tlw  LegisUtore  woiiUf  el  ite  preaent  eenion,  hm 
aiatued  a  bill  for  aa  aaaaal  leliini  of  tbe  pfodiiota  and  aaimala  of  tbe 
Slate.  Of  its  good  advanti^  we  li*Te  ao  doubt ;  and  we  trust  tbat  era 
)mg  it  will  be  aooompliabed.  J. 

BEPOBT  AND  ANSWJBBS  TO  GIBCULAB. 

dTATS  AoaiOVlTtTBAL  R00H8|  ) 
AlBANT,  AugUMt  1869.  { 

SiE— >I  am  desirous  of  aseertainiDg,  as  fkr  as  praotioable,  the  state  of 
igneoltare  in  yonr  county,  the  prasent  year,  and  desire  yon  to  answer  the 
aaoeied  questions,  and  be  partienlar  in  regard  to  tbe  dcifieienoies  (if  any) 
cf  tbe  nsnal  crops,  and  the  oanses  of  the  same,  as  fbr  as  may  be  known. 
Plesse  return  tbe  answers  on  the  annexed  schedule,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
aatisbetorily  aaoerlained. 

Bespectfully  yours,         B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Sec*p, 

BBOOME  COUNTT. 

W.  L.  PlOK,  Lisle. 

1.  Winter  wheat — ^fifteen  bushels  per  sore ;  quality  good  ;  six  bushels 

more  per  acre  than  usual ;  affected  slightly  bj  midge  or  weoTil ;  not  rais- 
ed to  any  great  extent. 

2.  Spring  wheat — fifteen  bu«hel» ;  six  to  eight  bushels  more  than  usual ; 
iffect^d  by  midge  slightly. 

3.  Indian  com — frosts  in  June  and  September  about  destroyed  the  crop; 
Tery  little  sound  corn  raised,  except  in  favored  portions. 

4.  Kyc — twelve  bushels  per  sere  ;  quality  good;  less  than  usual;  frosts 
in  June,  injured  the  crop. 

5.  Barley — -but  very  little  raised  in  Broome  county. 

6.  Oats — forty  bushels  per  acre  ;  quality  goo<l ;  ton  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  uj'ual  ;  heavier  crop  than  ever  before  raised. 

7.  Buckwheat — about  ten  bushels  per  acre,  good }  about  the  usual 
yield  ;  frosts  in  September  injured  the  crop. 

8.  Potatoes — light  crop ;  somewhat  affected  by  the  rot. 

9.  Peas — but  little  raised  as  s  field  crop'. 

10.  Beans — but  little  raised  as  a  field  crop* 

11.  Hay — One  ton  or  less  per  acre ;  an  unusual  light  yield. 

16.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  has  wheat  been  affected  by  the  midge? 
Have  any  Tarietica  eaoaped  the  rsrages  of  the  kiseot  I  A*  Winter  irheat 
hut  little  affseted. 

14.  Q.  Have  drained  lands  been  less  injuriously  albeted  than  nndrained 
Isnds,  by  wel  or  drouth  f  A.  Not  a  sufieieni  amount  of  draihed  lands  to 
dsteimine* 

1ft.  Q.  What  is  the  general  eonditioii  of  ftradng  ia  jonr  oonnlgr,  ns 
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eompared  witK  former  Tetn  ?  A.  Tlie  agrkudtatal  telirssli  «f  theeovMy 
are  steadily  improving.  Oar  Society  hu  been  In  eiialeBee  twe  yean,  aid 
lias  been  teiy  loeoeaaM. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 
A.  8.  Mom,  FreJoMM. 

1.  Winter  wlieat — fifteen  bushels  per  acre  ;  quality,  No.  1 ;  average 
yield  ;  affected  some  by  midge  and  fly ;  early  maturity  is  the  best  remedy 
for  midge. 

2.  Spring  wheat — fifteen  bushels  ;  quality,  No.  1 ;  larger  amount  sown, 
and  bettur  than  average i  some  midge;  frost  hurt  wheat  some  in  two  or 
three  towns. 

3.  Indian  corn — twenty-five  bushels;  better  than  usual  if  it  ripens;  it 

is  quite  late. 

4.  Rye — but  little  sown ;  it  is  good. 

5.  Barley — twenty-five  bushels,  average  yield.  The  barley  crop  is  not 
largely  grown  in  this  county. 

6.  Oat»— tbirtyfive  bushels;  better  than  nsnal;  healthy  this  year;  a 
large  amount  sown. 

7.  Buckwheat — ^bnt  little  sown.  * 

8.  Potatoes— one  hundred  bushels :  early  foUtoea  were  poor,  bnl  Ibe  i 
later  look  welland  bealtby ;  large  amount  planted. 

9.  Peaa—Alkeen  bnab^  jiveiage  yield. 

10.  Beana— Afloen  bnabeU;  lookwelL 

11.  Hay— 4»ne*ba]f  ton  per  aere ;  leaa,  by  one<balf,  tban  naaaL  The 
froBt  and  apring  dronth  affected  tbia  en^  aoTorely.  . 

12.  Fmlt — varletlea  grown — applea,  peaia  and  phiQia;  aTerage  in  lake 
towns.   Bnt  tbree-qnwtera  of  ibe  oennty  baa  little  or  none. 

IS.  We  raiae  bnt  little  winter  wheat,  and  that  ia  moatly  wbito  kinda. 
The  midge  baa  done  aome  damage  Ibr  three  or  Ibnr  yean* 

14.  We  have  but  little  drained  land  (ar^ficially) ;  but  the  drained  lands, 
by  nature,  are  most  productive.  • 

15.  There  is  a  steady  improvement,  in  husbandry,  in  this  county;  hut 
we  are  too  far  behind  our  eastern  brethren. 

CHEKANGO  COUNTY.  | 

J.  Wells,  Nortoich, 

1.  Winter  wheat,  ton  bushels  ;  rather  better  than  usual ;  less  injured  by 
the  midge  ;  affected  by  midge.  Early  sowing  and  early  varieties  are  less 
liable  to  be  affeeled  |  very  little  sown  in  the  county ;  was  not  so  much 
affected  this  laai  year  as  «anal,  owing  to  its  being  earlier,  and  got  tbo  start 

of  the  midge. 

2.  Spring  wheat — about  thirteen  bushels ;  better  thia  year  tban  oanal; 
affected  by  the  nudge  on  ail  the  lowlands.  Don't  know  of  any  renody. 
The  uplanda  were  excellent,  not  affeetod  at  all,  wbiU  near  all  that  waa  40 

•  Mfmaim  wtm  entirely  diilfiqyed* 
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3.  Indima  eorn — notlung  worth  mestioiiog ;  about  worthless  ;  almost  an 
•ntire  &iliire.  Frotis  cut  it  off  iu  J unc,  and  »g»iii  is  (he  £alL  Don't  think 
there  was  two  thousand  bushela  niaed  in  the  county. 

4.  Rye — thirteen  bushels ;  average  yield ;  slightly  injured  by  the  froet 
imome  plaoe8,but  not  bad.  But  little  raised  eompared  with  som^  other 
crops,  say  about  15,000  or  16^  bushels. 

5.  Barley— twenty  bushels;  good  qnnlhy;  arerage  yield;  no  disease. 
Then  is  raised  from  20  to  25,000  bushels  in  the  eounty,  principally  in  the 
sorthpart. 

6.  Oats-^khirty  busheb;  best  quality;  neady  or  quite  double  usual 
yield ;  no  disease.   The  oai  crop  has  not  been  as  good  in  twenty  years. 

7.  Buckwheat— fifteen  bushels ;  good  quality ;  more  than  a  usual  yield ; 
bjored  by  frosts  in  September  oonsideraUy.  Large  amount  sown  where 
frest  cut  olF  the  com,  and  more  than  usual  raised. 

^  Potatoes~-ODe  hundred  and  twenty>five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  generally  of  good  quality ;  rather  better  than  an 
average  yield  for  the  last  ten  years;  aUccteJ  by  blight  or  rot,  but  not  as 
bad  as  some  seasons ;  I  know  of  no  remedy.  The  crop  was  generally  a 
fair  one,  better  than  usual  since  they  have  been  affected  with  the  blight. 
It  is  singular  that  there  has  been  no  remedy  discovered;  the  best  that  I 
liave  found  is  to  change  the  seed  as  often  as  possible. 

9.  Peas — very  few  raised ;  about  the  same  as  other  years. 

10.  Beans — nearly  ruined  by  frosts  ;  very  few  raised. 

11.  Hay — Eighteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  j  about  seven-eights  of 
a  crop,  owing  to  the  open  winter  the  grass  was  killed  in  a  great  many 
meadows.  The  hay  crop  is  by  Car  the  most  important  crop  in  the  ooonty, 
ts  you  will  sec  by  the  statistics. 

12.  Fruit — ^aboat  half  our  usual  crop ;  an  average  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  apple  is  generally  destroyed  or  muoh  injured  by  a  worm,  when  about 
the  sixe  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  falls  off.  This  last  season  the  apple,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  bid  fair  to  be  abundant,  but  about  half  fell  off 
when  about  the  sise  of  an  egg.   I  know  of  no  remedy. 

IS.  I  think  ooe-lbvth  of  the  wheat  orop  has  been  mm  or  leas  injufod 
by  the  midge,  generally  on  tiie  lowUads*  The  ]lediterrAne«&  wiety  hne 
Wen  the  least  alMted.  I  hsTe  B«lked  that  the  earliest  pieeee  of  wheat  ire 
the  least  affected. 

14  Our  eonnty  being  hilly  wjiuneroi,  flwsera  hm  net  goaoSnio  drain* 
bg  to  mueh  estent,  not  so  much  as  wofuld  be  pfoitsbld  f»  them*  Than 
k  no  queetioir  nbimt  A«  utfliitiy  of  dminagf. 

15.  The  condition  of  fiurming  in  our  county  is  constantly  improving. 
The  prices  of  land  have  increased  firom  year  to  year.  We,  In  all 
respects,  are  a  dairy  county.  The  products  have  commanded  a  high  price 
throu^'h  all  the  pressure  of  the  money  market  for  the  last  few  years,  which 
has  heen  so  disastrous  to  the  grain  growing  portions  of  our  country ;  our 
Muntj  has  all  the  while  been  making  money,  and  farmers  growing  rich. 
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DBLAWABB  COUNTY. 

1.  Winter  wbeat^-^wenty  budieli ;  ten  per  oent.  better  than  nsnal. 

2.  Spring  wHeat— -fifteen  bushels ;  usual  yield,  affected  in  some  places 
by  midge. 

8.  Corn — ^fifteen  bushels ;  fifty  per  cent,  short ;  affected  by  June  frosts ; 
mostly  plowed  up  and  sown  to  barley  or  buckwheat. 

4.  Rye — twelve  bushels  ;  twenty -five  per  cent,  short ;  affected  by  June 
frosts. 

5.  Barley — twenty-five  bushels ;  usual  crop  ;  more  sown  than  common. 

6.  Oats — thirty-five  bushels;  twenty  per  cent,  better  than  usual. 

7.  Buckwheat — twenty- two  bushels ;  medium  yield,  late  sown,  was 
injured  by  September  frosts.  Much  more  ground  sown  than  usual  in  place 
of  frosted  corn. 

8.  Potatoes— one  hundred  and  ten  bushels ;  ton  per  cent,  better  than 
usual. 

9.  Peas — fifteen  bushels ;  usual  yield  ;  not  largely  gown. 

10.  Beans — So  few  planted  they  eannot  be  well  estimated. 

11.  Hay — twelve  hundred  per  aore ;  thirty^three  per  cent,  abort ;  affected 
by  dry  May  and  Jone  frosts. 

12.  Fruit  aearoa ;  tbere  la  probably  enough  for  home  uae,  but  little 
for  market. 

18.  Spring  wheat  has  suffered  more  than  winter ;  in  some  locations  it 
waa  almoat  a  iBiilaro,  in  others  a  full  erop,  twenty  bnaheb  or  oTor.  No 
Tarietiea,  to  my  knowledge,  have  eaeaped  the  rayagea  of  the  inaeot. 

14.  The  eompariaon  as  to  druning  haa  not  come  to  my  nodee. 

15.  There  ia  a  decided  improvement  in  the  farming  in  oar  connty. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

EnsHA  BekiGS,  President.  Ag.  Society;  Josiah  Yanney,  Secretary; 

Chaeles  Frindlb,  Treasurer. 

1.  Winter  wheat  sixteen  to  eighteen  buahela ;  quality  fair,  full  yield, 
alightly  affected  by  the  midge  ;  not  much  sown. 

2.  Spring  wheat— about  eighteen  bnalMla  |  hir  aTenge  yield ;  affeoted 
by  weevil  or  midge ;  aome  fine  cropa  were  aown  late. 

8.  OcniF-Hkbont  twenty  bwhelai  half  crop ;  no  partieolar  diaeaso ;  mvch 
injured  bj  frotta  in  Jvm  and  September. 

4.  Bye — ^From  fifteen  to  aizteen  bvaliela ;  good  qniditj ;  nanal  yield ;  no 
dinaaae. 

5.  Barley—From  thirty  to  thirtyftve;  veiy  fine;  above  naual  yield; 
no  diaeaae ;  a  veiy  fine  crop. 

6.  Oata— Forty  bnabeli;  fine  quality  ;  ratlier  men  than  ordinary;  no 
diaeaae ;  will  weigh  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds. 

7.  Bvckwheat-«-aboiit  twenty  bnahels ;  very  good  quality ;  late ;  injured 
by  frost ;  early  sown  good. 
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8.  PotetOM — Rboat  160  IrashdU  per  tore ;  qnalitj  very  good ;  wnal 
yidd ;  somewliai  nfhcied  by  the  rot ;  some  reiy  ine  eropf . 

9.  Peas— about  iUteen  bushels ;  usual  yield ;  no  disease ;  we  sow  about 
iitt  Irst  of  June  to  aToid  the  bug. 

10.  Beans— Ratber  a  frilure  on  aeeounl  of  the  frosts  in  June. 

11.  Hay — about  one  and  a  half  tons  per  aere ;  good  quality ;  fair  yield ; 
affected  by  drouth  in  some  locations. 

12.  Fruit — Not  an  average  yield;  some  orchards  much  affected  by  the 
borer ;  more  common,  than  grafted  fruit  affected  this  season. 

14.  Drained  lands  less  affected  than  undraincd. 

15.  More  enterprise,  and  a  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
fm&ing. 

GENESEB  OOUNTT. 

N.  K.  Cone,  Corrtsponding  Secretary  Agricultural  Society ^  Batavia, 
h  Winter  wheat — ten  bushels ;  affected  by  frost.    There  would  have 

been  a  good  yield  had  it  eseaped  the  frost,  say  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
2.  Spring  wheat — ^twenty  to  twenty*fiTe  bushels ;  mueh  better  than  usual ; 

SMaped  all  diseases, 
ft.  Corn — ^twenty-fiye  bushels ;  mueh  injured  by  frosts,  early  and  late. 

4.  Rye — ten  bushels ;  affeeted  by  frost. 

5.  Barley— "Winter  barley  more  or  less  injured  by  frost,  probable  yield 
Aiity  bushels ;  very  little  spring  sown. 

0.  Oats^thirty  busheb;  Hlfeeted  by  grass  hoppers. 

7.  Buekwheat— twenty  bushels;  less  than  usual  yield.  Frost  late  in 
Septenber  injured  the  crops. 

^  Potalos*— One  hmdnd  and  Itfty  bushels;  better  than  usual;  some 
dryrot. 

9.  Peas — ^very  few  sown. 

10.  Beans — twenty-five  bushels ;  part  injured  by  frosts. 

11.  llay — three-fourths  ton  per  acre;  badly  iigured  by  frosts;  some 
fine  meadows  not  mown  at  all. 

12.  Fruit — Good  where  not  injured  by  frosts ;  many  localities  all  de- 
itroyed. 

13.  The  midge  has  done  but  little  damage  this  season. 

14.  Am  not  able  to  report  as  to  drained  lands. 

15.  There  is  a  gradual  change  from  wheat  growing  to  other  sources  of 
income  by  many  of  the  farmers,  still  there  will  be  more  wheat  sown  this 
lUi  than  formerly  has  been,  on  aooount  of  no  injury  from  the  midge. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 
Daniel  Parker,  Chairman  Viewing  Committee  Agricultural  Society, 

L  Winter  whssi  about  fiftesn  bushels;  good  quality ;  yield  rather  bei- 
t«r  than  usual ;  affeeted  by  rust  and  inseot ;  remedy  early  sowing.  Wo 
Ml  do  better  in  dairying  and  barley. 

1  Spring  wheai— fkom  rix  to  fcweatyflre  bushda;  ftir  quality;  no 
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material  difference  in  yield  ;  adopt  early  sowing  to  prevent  rust,  and  then 
more  liable  to  insect.  Late  AQwing  to  prevent  insect,  and  then  more  liable 
to  rust.  With  good  ooltivatim  and  Bowa  about  15tli  JUay*  wo  generally  do 
well. 

3.  Corn — not  to  exceed  ten  bushels;  good  4|nalUy}  Ux  b^ow  will 
yield  ;  affected  by  frosts  in  J une  and  September. 

4.  Rye — about  sixteen  bushels ;  aTeraga  yield;  seldom  aow  any  oxMpt 
to  seed  down  timothy  seed  in  the  fall. 

6.  Barley — Thirty  bnshels ;  rather  below  nanal  yield ;  Joint  worn  in  the 
ttraw,  we  are  generally  pleased  with  the  badey  erqv. 

6.  Oats— ^thirty  to  iiflby  bushels ;  average  crop.  Bust  affects  late  lair- 
ing; not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 

7.  Buckwheat  no  return. 

8.  Potatoes— one  to  two  hundred  bushels;  above  usual  yield;  no^ 
ease. 

9.  '  Peas — ^twenty  bushels ;  usnal  yield ;  remedy  for  bug,  not  sow  too  ea^ly* 
The  pea  bug  has  troubled  us  but  little  the  past  few  years. 

10.  Beans — an  average  crop ;  but  little  sown. 

11.  Hay — from  one-half  to  two  tons;  somewhat  below  usual  yield j 
affected  by  open  winter ;  remedy,  high  manuring. 

12.  Fruit — about  an  average. 

13.  About  om -fourth  of  spring  was  destroyed  i  no  one  variety  appesn 
to  be  less  affected  than  another. 

14.  Drained  lands  are  less  affected  than  uudrained. 

15.  The  general  condition  of  farming  in  our  county  is  very  favorable* 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

L.  B.  Kbbh,  Secrttary  Agrieulturt^l  Sodehf^  MortitMt, 

1.  Winter  wheat^twenty-eight  bushels;  better  than  usnal';  nottroabied 
by  the  fly. 

...  _ 

2.  Spring  wheat — ^twenty-five  bushels ;  better  yield  than  usual ;  affiMted 

\tj  midge  ;  ffy  has  troubled  wheat  sown  late. 

8.  Corn — twenty  to  twenty-tive  bushels  ,  yield  not  as  good  as  usual; 
corn  in  our  county  generally  killed  by  frost  in  June. 

4.  Rye — none  raised  to  any  extent. 

5.  Barley — thirty  bushels — better  than  last  year. 

6.  Oats — never  better. 

7.  Buckwheat — good;  more  raised. 

8.  Pototoes — good. 

9.  Peas — good. 

10.  Beans — killed  by  frost ;  light, 

11.  Hay — one  and  a  half  tons  per  aore;  less  than  usual;  affected  by 

drouth. 

12.  Fruit^^-rery  Httlo  fruit  of  any  kind  in  our  eounAy,  in  ooniequenoe 

of  frosts. 

13.  Winter  wheat  has  escaped  the  insect. 

16.  ThegeiMloottditionofftfBd^gabovtthosainoMiAfOffnm 
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MONTOOMBRT  OOtJNTT. 

A.  H.  BuRTCH,  Secretary  Agricultural  Society^  Fonda. 

1.  Winter  wheat — fifteen  bushels;  uRual  yield;  affected  eome  by  nut. 

2.  Spring  wheat— ten  buaheli ;  fiill  yield. 
8.  Corn — twenty-fiye  bvsheb ;  usiul  crop. 
4  Rye— tweWa  bneliels ;  usual  crop. 

5.  Bariej— tweoty  bushels ;  usual  yield. 

6.  Oats — ^tbirty-fiTC  biisheb ;  tMXn,  crop. 

7.  Bnckwheai — ^unable  ta  tell;  willi  pfobably,  b«  gaod,  if  act  affeded 
byfrcat. 

8.  Potatoes— forty*five  bushels. 

9.  Peas — ^twenty^fiTc  bnsheb. 

10.  Beans— lulled  by  frost. 

11.  Hay— one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 

12.  Fruit- — light ;  rather  better  ;  affected  by  frost. 
18.  No  variety  entirely  escapes  the  insect. 

14.  Drained  and  und rained  lands  are  about  equally  affected  by  droath 
and  wet. 

15.  The  general  condition  of  farming  is  about  the  samei  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fruit. 

ON£IDA  COUNTY. 

S.  A.  BuNOB,  Vtmon  Center. 

1  Winter  wheat — twenty-five  bushels ;  first  rate  quality  ;  much  better 
than  usual ;  not  affected  this  year. 

2.  Spring  wheat — twelve  bushels;  poor  quality  ;  affected  by  midge;  no 
remedy  known. 

3.  C(»ru — twenty-five  bushels;  poor  quality;  about  two-thir^8  of  a  crop; 
early  frost  and  cold  weather  affected  it. 

4.  Rye — but  very  little  grown. 

5.  Barley — twenty  bushels;  good  quality;  double  the  usual  yield; 
insect  in  the  lower  joint  of  straw  ;  do  not  know  of  any  remedy. 

6.  Oats — ^lorty  or  fifty  bnsheb ;  first  rate  quality ;  twice  the  usual  yield; 
crop  not  affeeted. 

7.  Bnelcwbeat— fifUen  bushels;  fiur  quality;  some  better  than  usual ; 
10  disease. 

8.  Potatoes— one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels;  good;  usual  yield;  have 
seal  no  indications  of  rot. 

9.  Peas   very  few  grown ;  good  quality. 

10.  Beans— iCIIoen  bnriiels ;  yery  good  ;  about  the  usnal  yield. 

11.  Hay — two  thousand  pounds  per  acre ;  poor ;  not  oyer  two-thirds  of 
a  crop. 

12.  Fruit — poor ;  scarcely  any  in  our  vicinity. 

13.  Winter  wheat  has  escaped  the  midge. 

14.  Drained  lands  are  least  affected. 

Ao.  Tbahs.]  14 
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15.  I  think  tiie  condition  of  £Hrming  is  as  good  m  for  manj  jean ;  and 
tliat  the  farmers  of  Oneida  are  gradoallj,  but  aurelj,  pregreeeing  la 
knowledge  and  praotioe. 

OELEANS  COUNTY. 

Arad  TnoMA8,  Trecavrcr  Aigrtcultural  Society,  Albion. 

1.  Winter  wheat — twenty  bushels  ;  much  larger  yield  tkan  innal. 

2.  Spring  wheat — sixteen  bushels  ;  large  yield* 
8.  Com-— abont  half  a  crop ;  affeoted  by  Iroet. 

4.  Bye — not  mnob  Bown. 

5.  Barley—- lees  tban  nenal;  less  sown  Ais  year. 

6.  Oate — ^injured  by  early  drouth. 

7.  Bnekwheat — flight  yield;  ateoted  by  frost. 

8.  Potatoes — better  than  nsual. 

9.  Peas-Himall  yield. 

10.  Beans — ^rery  few  raised ;  injured  by  frost. 

11.  Hay— light ;  afboted  by  drouth ;  seoond  mowing  almost  as  good  as 
the  first. 

12.  Fruit — abundant  yield ;  extra  large  crop  of  apples  and  pears ;  peaches 

a  failure  ;  plums  and  grapes  fair. 

18.  Less  midge  than  usual  ;  many  think  wheat  sown  e:irly  orscapes  the 
midge  ;  thinks  the  red  Mediterranean  the  best  winter,  and  Canada  club 
best  spring  \  ariet\'. 

14.  Drained  land  less  afFocted  them  undrained. 

15.  General  condition  of  farms  improving  considerably  ;  stone  walls 
being  built ;  more  attention  to  fruit  growing;  work  done  with  improved 
implements — mowers,  gang  plows,  &c.,  &c.  Drains  made  ;  buildings  and 
fences  improved.  Contra  Canada  thistles,  wild  mustard  and  red  root  inoreas- 
ing  OB  some  farms. 

QUEEiSS  COUNTY. 

John  Harold,  Secretary  Ag,  Society,  Hempstead. 

1.  Winter  wheat — a  better  crop  than  for  seyeral  years  past.  The  quality 
is  very  good ;  ear  well  filled ;  seed  plump  and  heavy,  averaging  in  weight 
sixty«one  to  sixty-two  pounds,  the  sealed  bushel.  One  lot  weighed  sixty- 
four  pounds,  yielding  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre;  very  little  injured 
by  either  of  the  usual  depredators  on  wheat. 

2.  Spring  wheat — twenty-two  bushels  per  aere,  while  we  can  raise  win- 
ter wheat,  little  attention  will  be  paid  to  spring  wheat. 

3.  Corn — Unfavoraljle  weather  caused  late  planting  ;  a  great  breadth 
had  to  be  replanted  ;  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  usual  ;  yield  not  over 
thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  much  of  what  was  exhibited  at  our  winter 
meeting  was  still  soft. 

4.  Rye — Fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

6.  Oats^a  fair  crop ;  average  thirty-five  bushels,  weighing  tbirty-one 

* 
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10  iUrtj-nz  poimds.        liigkMl  yUH  §hj  M^lt  per  Mie.  Oat  stntw 
Wtj  md  Inrigbt. 

7.  Bnokwheal— «boat  tweftij  bnthelB ;  qualily  good ;  ireigkuig  forly 
dz  Co  forty-DiDO  ponndB  por  bosliol. 

8.  Potatooo  Not  lodo  than  ono  hundrod  and  forty  boahels  per  aero. 
Moroors  aro  ooBsidorod  tko  moot  profitabU  orop ;  aTonige  price  $2.25  per 
baml.  Peaoh  Mows  are  getting  out  of  &Kor  from  their  liability  to  rot, 
and  inoreased  time  in  growing. 

9.  Peas — this  crop  is  carried  to  New  York  in  the  pod,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  have  them  there  as  early  as  possible.  The  yield  for  the  past  year 
i>  about  (tiio  liundrcd  bushels  per  acre;  aud  from  conversations  with  niuny 
raisers  of  uiurkct  truck,  the  average  price  foi  early  and  late  pca8,  in  tev- 
enty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

10.  Beans — beans  are  carried  to  the  same  market  as  jieas;  dwarf  refuge 
heans  yield  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  ;  avera«:e  jirice,  50  cents  per  bu. 
Lima  beana  yield  about  one  hundred  and  ten  buahehi  i  price  ninety  cents 
per  bushel. 

11.  Hay — Very  light  this  year  ;  the  average  probably  not  over  one  ton 
per  acre  ;  average  prieo  by  the  load  of  loose  hay,  $1.00  per  hundred. 

Straw — Kye  straw  sells  at  the  paper  mills  fur  about  ten  dollars  per  ton. 
Oat  straw,  nine  dollars  per  ton.  Rye  straw  bound  in  aheavea  when  thrashed 
bj  flail,  and  made  np  neatly,  will  bring,  in  Now  York  dtj,  nearly  twenty 
dollars  per  ton. 

12.  Fruit — a  better  crop  than  last  year.  Apple  trees  do  not  seem  to 
We  suffered  so  much  from  the  borer  aa  previously.  The  sour  oberry  and 
plam  aro  troubled  with  the  blaok  wart,  for  wbioh  no  remedy  has  as  yet 
Wen  iband* 

15.  Farming  is  itill  greatly  improving,  and  in  this  oonnty  we  expect  a 
standard.  '  ' 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

M.  G-.  Leonard,  Rockland  Lake. 

1.  Winter  wheat — about  twenty  bushels  :  better  than  usual.    Have  heard 
cf  no  disease  affecting  crop  ;  not  much  rsiscd. 

2.  .'Spring  wheat — the  small  quantity  raised  reported  good. 

3.  Corn — Forty-five  to  fifty  bushels  ;  yield  not  as  good  as  usual;  affected 
by  excess  of  wet  and  cold.    Is  a  good  crop  in  our  county. 

4.  Rye — twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels ;  bettor  than  nsoal ;  season  favor- 
able.  Is  a  good  crop  in  our  county.  . 

5.  Barley — ^not  grown  with  us. 

(i.  Oats — thirty  to. forty  bushels;  muob  better  than  nsoal;  season  favor- 
able ;  a  valuable  erop* 

7.  Backwbeat — twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels;  good  yield;  not  yet* 
■atnred«  may  bo  aiboted  by  frost. 

8.  Potatoeo   One  hundred  to  ono  hnadrod  and  fifty  bnskoli;  better 
jisld  timn  nanal;  aliglrt  iadicatiou  of  sot. 

t*  Peas  not  rataod  aa  a  field  crop. 
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10.  BeaiUH— produced  most  m  garden  vegetables. 

11.  Hay — one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre ;  average  crop. 

12.  Froii— Muck  Imb  dian  vra»l ;  pears  excepted  ;  mo^tlj  a  ftilnre  ihu 
year. 

IB.  T  have  keard  of  no  wheat  beiog  affected  bj  the  midge  thia  season. 

14.  Have  no  satisfactory  statistics,  or  reliable  ones  to  re]iori  aa  to  tlM 
effeet  produced  on  drained  or  undrained  land  by  drouth  or  wet. 

15.  The  general  condition  €i  farming  id  muok  better  than  fbrmerlj,  and 
if  not  ftrst,  yel  it  ia  ateadily  improving. 

ST.  LAWE£NG£  COUNIY. 

L.  E.  B.  WlWBLOW,  Secret  ary  Agrieultnral  Soetetf. 

OyyiosST.  Lawkence  Co.  Aa.  SociEir,  ) 
Carton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9th,  1860.  ( 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Ebii.: 

Dear  Sir^In  the  preparation  of  tke  following  report,  the  opiniona  el 
80  many  farmers  in  different  parts  of  tke  eonnty  kaVe  been  eonaidted,  tkat 
I  kave  eonfldenoe  in  its  approximation  to  eorreetness. . 

A  favorable  spring  resulted  in  the  planting  and  sowing  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  grain,  and,  for  a  while,  crops  never  promised  better.  Soon, 
however,  they  were  checked  by  a  want  of  ruin  ;  then  an  early  frost  seri- 
ously damaged  the  grass,  and  injured  some  other  crops  ;  and  then  a  late 
frost  ruined  our  corn,  and  completed  what  the  early  frost  had  left  uniimie. 

1.  Winter  wheat — The  little  sown  in  this  county  has  averaged  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  which  is.  perhaps,  an  unusual  yield.  Our  farmers 
place  the  usual  yield  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  bushels.  ' 

2.  Spring  wheat — Twenty  bushels,  which  is  full  an  average  yield. 
8.  Rye — Twenty  bushels  ;  but  little  raised  in  this  county. 

4.  Indian  corn — Stood  well,  and  gave  promise  of  a  large  yield,  bat  a 
keavy  frost  in  September  nearly  ruined  the  whole  crop.  Yield  of  souad 
corn  ordinarily  not  less  than  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  tkis  year  probably 
about  ten. 

5.  Barley — Twenty-five  buskelv  whioh  I  consider  fuU  an  aTeiage  yield ; 
but  little  raised. 

6.  Oata — large  crop,  and  heavy  grain ;  average  not  less  than  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  More  oata  were  sown  last  year  tkan  OTer  before  in 
this  county,  and  yet  the  price  is  high  on  acconnt  of  ike  seateity  of  kay ; 
keld  now  at  fifty  cents  per  buskel. 

7.  Buckwkeat — ^Twenty  buskeb  per  acre,  wkick  is  an  aTcrage  yield ;  but 
Tery  little  is  sown. 

8.  Potatoes — ^175  busbds,  wkieb  is  probably  a  nsnal  yield ;  very  Utde 
complaint  of  rot. 

9.  Peas — ^Twefaty  bushels  ;  quality  good  ;  very  few  eaten  by  worms, 

10.  Beans — Twenty  bushels  per  acre  ;  less  than  usual  yield.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  in  this  county,  of  piantin|{  beans  very  thick  on 
rich  soil,  and  suoceeded  well. 
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11.  Hay — One  ton  per  acre  ;  the  usual  yield  is  not  less  tban  one  and  a 

half  tons,  generally  estimated  higher.  Grass  was  somewhat  affected  by 
drouth,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  shortness  of  the  crop  was  frost. 

12.  Fruit — Light  in  quantity,  but  good  in  quality.  Fruit,  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  doing  better  late  years  than  formerly. 

Wheat  midge  have  nearly  left  this  county,  but  not  for  want  of  wheat  to 
work  ujion,  for  more  and  mure  is  sown  every  year. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  beginning  to  farm  better  tlian  formerly, 
and  of  course  are  making  more  money.  An  unusual  effort  is  making,  to 
improve  the  breeds  of  animals,  and  to  provide  them  with  warm  and  com- 
fortable stables  ;  many  farmers  now  stable  their  entire  stock  days  as  well  at 
sights.  More  attention  is  paid  to  saving  and  making  manure,  ditching, 
Ceneing,  &e, 

8CH0HABIB  COUNTY. 
J.  Gebhard,  Schoharie. 

1.  Winter  wheat — twenty  bushels  ;  three  times  usual  yield  j  no  disease; 
t  perfect  success  in  all  j^arts  of  the  county. 

2.  Spring  wheat — fifteen  bushels;  good  quality;  treble  usual  yield; 
good  crop. 

3.  Corn — thirty  bushels;  about  two-thirds  of  crop ;  spring  and  autumn 
frosts  affected  crop  ;  corn  on  upland,  very  slim. 

4.  Rye — twenty-five  bnvheU  ;  usual  yield;  not  diseaBcd. 

5.  Barley — thirty  bushels  ;  good  yield. 

6.  Oats — ^forty  bushels ;  first  quality ;  one  third  better  than  usual ;  good 
in  all  locations. 

7.  Buckwheat — twenty  busheli;  qiiaUty  fair;  one*ha]f  crop ;  affected  by 
frosts. 

S.  Potatoes— one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels ;  ezcelleni  quality ;  doable 
unal  yield;  no  disease. 

9.  Peas — fifteen  bushels ;  two-thirds  of  a  crop ;  affected  by  dronth. 

10.  Beans — twelve  bushels ;  two-thirds  of  a  crop ;  affected  by  dronth. 

11.  Hay — one  ton  per  acre ;  usual ;  old  meadows  light. 

12.  Fruit — a  light  fruit  crop ;  injured  by  heavy  spring  rains  and  frosts. 

13.  No  complaints  are  made,  in  onr  section,  ot  the  rava/|;es  of  the  insect ; 
lU  Tarieties  appear  to  have  escaped. 

14.  Drained  lands  are  decidedly  less  affected  by  dronth  and  wet,  than 
udrained  lands.  More  lands  have  been  drained  this  year  than  in  any  ten 
years  before. 

15.  The  general  coTnlition  of  farming;  is  much  better.  A  perceptible 
improvement  has  tukcu  place  the  present  year,  in  every  department  of 
husbandry. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 
Joshua  B.  Smith,  Happauge. 

1.  Winter  wheai  twelve  bnshsb;  light  jriekl ;  affectod  1^  HsisiMi  fly. 

8.  Spriiig  wheftt — little  or  none  raised. 
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8.  Oorn— ^rty  bvsli^  i  light  crop ;  seaBon  virfkrormble* 

4.  Rye-^-ton  bwhela ;  aronge  yield ;  no  dlsMae. 

5.  Barley-'-^irty  bnsbelfl ;  usval  yield* 

6.  Oato--tbirty  to  tikiHy-fiTe  bvihels ;  good  yield. 

7.  Baokwheat — fifteen  bushels  t  nsiral  yield. .  « 

8.  Potatoes-Seventy  to  eighty  bushels ;  avenge  crop ;  alfeoted  by  rot; 
BO  remedy  known. 

9.  Peas — ^none  raised,  except  in  gardens. 

10.  Beans — from  ten  to  twelve  bushels ;  usual  yield. 

11.  Hay — two  tons  per  acre.  ' 
15.  General  coDdition  of  farming,  improving. 

TIOGA  COUNTY. 

R.  How  ELL,  Nichols. 

1.  Winter  wheat — from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  bushels;  plump  and  fine; 
better  qunlity,  and  larger  yield,  than  for  fifteen  years  before;  a  few  fields 
injured  by  the  midge ;  remedy,  sow  early. 

2.  Spring  wheat — from  fifteen  to  thirty  busheb ;  better  than  ever  before ; 
a  number  of  fields  yielded  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  less  injured  by  the 
insect ;  principal  variety,  tea  wheat ;  sow  about  May  15th. 

3.  Corn— 40und  twelve  1:)U8hels,  and  poor  twelve  bushels ;  about  one-third 
of  a  crop ;  many  fields  iojured  by  the  wire  and  cut  worm.  This  year's 
crop  of  com  was  the  poorest  crop  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  On  the  Sosqae* 
hanna  fiats  a  number  of  fields  yielded  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre, 
while  on  hilly  land  hardly  a  bushel  was  sound ;  oom  generally  eared  weU| 
but  the  principal  trouble  was  frost  in  June  and  September. 

4.  Bye — ^fifteen  bushels ;  one-sixth  less  than  usual ;  a  number  of  fields 
injured  by  the  frost  in  June. 

5.  Barley — twenty  bushels ;  but  little  raised  in  county. 

6;  Oats — from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five ;  better  than  before  in  yean ; 
some  fields  yielded  about  one  hundred  bushels. 

7.  Bnekwheat — ^fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels ;  about  half  a  crop ;  injured 
by  the  frost  of  September.  The  prot^pect  of  the  buckwheat  crop  in  September 
was  never  better,  and  the  .yield  would  have  been  forty  bushels  had  the  firost 
not  affected  it. 

8.  Potatoes — ^from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  bushels.    The  potato 

crop  for  this  immediate  vicinity  was  the  largest  of  any  year  before  in 
twenty  years,  and  the  best  for  eating  ;  yielding  over  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  and  some  potatoes  were  found  to  weigh  two  pounds  and  over.  I 
find  it  is  a  mammoth  potato  that  weighs  two  pounds.  From  three  pecks 
pl.mting  of  a  white  variety,  called  by  some  Prince  Albert,  wo  had  twenty- 
fuur  and  a  half  bushels,  and  they  M  ere  very  large  ;  from  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  California  potatoes  we  had  fifty-four  and  three-fourths  bushels 
of  the  finest  potatoes  I  have  seen  in  twenty-five  years.  In  N.  E.  part 
Owego  and  Berkshire  they  rotted  badly  and  yielded  only  serenty-fiTe 
bushels  per  acre. 
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9.  PeM  about  fifteen  bnaheb ;  but  totj  Urn  imiied. 

10.  Beans— only  raised  in  gardens ;  nearly  destroyed  by  Jnne  and  Sep- 
tember frost. 

11.  Hay— tbree-fonribs  ton  per  aore ;  less  tban  last  year ;  injured  by 
iirost,  open  winter,  wornM  and  grass  hoppers. 

12.  Fmit-Hiot  one-fourth  of  a  erop ;  very  fine  trees  did  not  bloom. 

18.  ^beat  bas  been  less  affected  than  for,tweWe  years  before,  no  varie- 
ties wholly  escaped. 

14.  No  thorough  drained  land  in  Tioga  county. 

1«'^  The  general  condition  of  furniiug  constantly  improving.   Our  county 
ikirs  prove  it  by  the  fine  display  of  blooded  animals,  &o. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

E.  Cornell,  Ithaca. 

1.  Winter  wheat — Twenty  bushels ;  good  quality;  twenty  per  oont  more 
than  in  1868;  affected  by  midge  and  oat  stubble  culture;  no  remedy  for 
the  midge,  a  more  generous  culture  will  cure  the  other. 

2.  Spring  wheat— fifteen  bushels ;  good  quality;  twenty-fiTO  per  oent 
more  than  1858. 

8.  Com— fifteen  bushels  sound  oom  and  fifteen  busbek  soft  coin ;  quan- 
tity about  tbe  same  as  last  year,  quality  poor,«one-balf  soft,  affeeted  l>j 
liest  in  June  and  September. 

4.  Bye— ten  busheb ;  crop  fidling  off;  not  a  fisTorite  erop  with  our  &r- 
■ers,  and  less  is  being  sown  from  year  to  year. 

5.  Barley^twenty-fiye  bushels;  quality  good;  quantity  sown  less; 
saount  same  as  1858.  Oats  taking  plaee  barley. 

6.  Oats — ^tbirty-fiYO  bushels ;  good ;  ten  pounds  per  bushel  better  quslity 
than  1858 ;  double  the  crop  of  1858. 

7.  Bndtwheat — ten  bushels ;  poor ;  about  same  as  185S,  quality  not  as 
good. 

8.  Potatoes — eighty  bushels;  quality  good;  double  last  year's  crop; 
some  rot ;  more  than  last  year. 

9.  Peas — not  many  grown. 

10.  Beans — not  many  grown. 

11.  Hay — three-quarters  of  a  ton  or  less  per  acre ;  about  one-half  last 
year's  crop. 

12.  Fruit — apples  good  crop.   Pears  good,  increasing,  more  attention 
paid  to  their  culture. 

13.  The  midge  has  done  very  little  damage,  late  sown  and  late  varieties 
bjured  the  most.    Mediterranean  not  injured. 

U.  Drained  lands  are  less  iiguriously  affected  by  wet  or  drouth,  than 
ladrained. 

15.  Our  farming  is  being  improved  slowly ;  I  think  each  year  adds^ 
MMwbat,  to  the  improred  condition  of  our  (arms ;  manuring  is  beoomiqg 
Mtftnend;  diainiiif  progresses  slowly- 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Jo0nH  Waivok,  Cljde^ 

1.  Wialer  wlieat — never  better  in  this  yiomitj;  from  twenty-ire  io 
lorty  bmbels ;  better  tban  any  yield  einee  advent  ef  midge ;  affeeted  by 
midge,  and  winter  or  spring  killing ;  remedy,  early  varietyt  and  good  and 
timely  cultivation  ;  great  courage  is  taken,  and  a  greater  breadth  of  wheat 
sown  this  fall  than  usual,  but  it  is  feared  too  much  upon  summer  crop 
stubble,  and  dry  land,  too  hard  to  be  well  pulverized,  and  possibly  may 
cause  great  disappointment  in  crop  of  18G0. 

2.  Spring  wheat — some  fields  have  done  well;  but  this  season,  with 
others  passed,  proves  that  it  is  not  as  reliable  a  crop  in  this  county  as 
farther  northeast. 

3.  Corn — from  nothing  to  sixty  bushels ;  not  as  good  as  usual ;  cold 
frosty  spring,  and  cold  frosty  days  of  September,  give  a  very  large  amount 
ef  soft  corn.  Early  planted  corn,  on  warm  soils,  is  good  ;  such  a  piece  of 
mine  is  now,  September  12,  fit  to  cut ;  planted  18th  May,  and  will  yield 
lixty  bushels.  But  another,  on  drained  peat»  was  put  back  by  frost,  and 
must  have  ten  to  fifteen  days  yet  to  mature,  wblob  is  about  as  otbers  vary; 
and  this  last  pieee  will  be  light  at  best. 

4.  Rye — Some  very  good  pieeea  bave  been  raised  bereabout ;  but  net 
much  attention  is  paid  to  it,  as  most  other  crops  pay  better. 

6.  Barley — ^twenty-fire  busbels  spring  barley,  and  tbirty-fire  winter 
bailey ;  better  tban  last  year-<-bnt  apting  barley  is  yielding  less  annually; 
I  don't  grow  tbis  erop;  tbe  bwrds  wovld  get  into  my  Cottwold,  **hmg 

6.  Oats— -large  and  first  quality;  titirty^fire  to  fbrty  busbels;  never 
bettev;  and  fifty  per  eent  better  tban  last  year;  notbing  aflects  fbe  crop 
but  bad  tillage ;  my  crop  was  of  Black  Tartarian :  grows  very  strongs 
stands  up  well;  yields  largely,  and  weigbs  bearily ;  no  doubt  orer  sixty 
busbels  per  acre ;  not  tbrasbed  yet. 

7.  BudkiAeat — Arost  bas  affeoted  it  materially ;  and  dry  weather,  about 
time  of  sowing,  kept  it  back ;  a  poor  crop  this  year. 

8.  Potatoes — very  promising  now,  and  no  appearance  of  disease  yet, 
September  12. 

9.  Peas — but  few  grown  in  this  county. 

10.  IJcans — late  spring  frosts  cut  some  ;  but  few  grown ;  look  promising 
at  present.  My  Lima  beans  are,  now,  my  greatest  table  luxury,  and 
growth  very  abundant,  and  ten  days  will  put  them  out  of  wny  of  fr<i?t. 
No  more  trouble  to  raise  this  rich,  superior  bean,  than  any  common  kind, 
from  three  years*  experience. 

11.  Hay — one  and  a  half  tons  ;  one-half  to  two-thirds  crop  ;  affected  by 
the  cold  weather  ;  an  insect  is  said  to  be  injuring  timothy  some  ;  cold, 
backw^ard,  unfavorable  spring,  aflfected  erop  seriously,  Portions  of  my 
timothy  meadows  grew  ten  incbes  high,  and  never  beaded ;  leaves  dry 
wben  out. 
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12.  Fraii— applei  beUer  tluyi  vml;  mmtm  applef  ihipped  from  tUi 
mity  than  ever  bdbn ;  mo  peadits;  but  few  phuiis ;  grapes  mot  lo  good 
•ikilyeAr;  po«n  better. 

11  Hid  wbeit  grewen  not  beem  looking  for  ftbe  midge,  no  nodoe  woaU 
hnt  been  teken  of  ibe  nlmoel  impereeplible  effeete  of  tbe  midge  in  Wayne 
•ovnty,  tbia  ye«r,  in  fields  wbiob  bad  reeeiTed  timely  and  proper  enhiva^ 
tion,  and  of  appropriate  wbeai  soil ;  some  low,  Ute  sown  fields,  bsTo  been 
scared ;  ibe  '*  insbot  "  bas  not  been  spoken  of  in  my  bearing,  tbis  season, 
as  dobg  any  damage. 

14.  Brained  lands  have  been  much  less  affected  by  wet  and  drouth,  than 
ladrained  lands;  strong  crops  are  growing  upon  drained  lands  in  this 
town,  which  would  yield  nothing  bat  frogs,  and  wild,  good-for-nothing 
plants,  in  a  state  of  nature. 

15.  We  claim  for  Wayne  county,  that  her  progression  is  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but  since  the  midpo  has  affected  our  great  farmers  staple,  we 
are  yet  in  a  state  of  experimenting  uncertainty.  I'V  which  it  is  hoped,  ere 
loDg,  to  learn  the  best  method  of  obtaining,  from  our  rich  soil,  sucb  remur 
Mfition  for  cultivation,  as  it    capable  of  producing. 

WYOMING  COUISTir. 
£.  L.  Babbitt. 

L  Winter  wbeat— twenty-five  bosbels ;  quality  good,  and  mneb  better 
tkan  usual ;  bnt  little  raised  in  tbe  eonnty  ;  no  disease  affected  tbe  wheat 
Ilis  year ;  last  year  tbe  weevil  nearly  destroyed  tbe  wheat,  so  that  but 
Uttle  was  sown.  • 

2.  Spring  wbeat — ^fifteen  bnsbels;  hxr  quality;  better  than  nsnal; 
■ere  tban  usual  yield ;  more  tban  ever  was  raised  in  tbe  county ;  no 
&ease ;  a  great  breadth  was  sown,  and  there  bas  been  a  first  rate  yield. 

8.  Com — too  early  to  tell  bow  it  will  turn  out;  a  much  larger  breadtb 
planted  than  usual ;  frost  injured  tbe  oom ;  some  pieces  were  plowed  up 
and  then  sowed  to  com ;  there  is  a  large  crop  of  sowed  com  in  this  county. 

4.  Rye — fifteen  bushels  ;  pood  quality  ;  more  sowed  than  in  former 
years  ;  grasshoppers  injured  the  crop  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

5.  Barley — twenty  bushels  ;  first  rate  quality  ;  about  the  usual  breadth 
sown ;  but  will  yield  more  per  acre  ;  crop  injured  by  grasshoppers. 

6.  Oats — thirty  busliels ;  good  quality  ;  much  larger  than  the  usual 
yield ;  one-third  at  least  ;  grasshoppers  hurt  the  crop  soniC. 

7.  Buckwheat — it  looks  well  now  ;  promises  to  be  a  much  larger  crop 
than  usual ;  will  be  better  than  former  years,  if  frost  holds  off"  two  weeks. 

8.  Potatoes — They  look  well,  but  were  injured  by  the  June  frost ;  thero 
is,  as  yet,  no  appearance  of  disease.  If  they  escape  the  rot  there  will  be 
a  better  crop  than  usual,  notwithstanding  the  injury  by  the  frost. 

9.  Peas — ^Fifteen  bushels ;  good  quality ;  nsnal  yield ;  there  are  bnt  few 
raised. 

10.  Beans — They  look  well;  more  planted  tban  usual. 

11*  Hay — ^Tbe  frost  in  Jnne  mined  tbe  bayerop  in  tbewest  bmlf  of  this 
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onmty,  whei«  U  woald  fonmfy  STonge  mie  aid  one  and  a  balf  toni  per 
awe.  This  year  it  will  Mt  jleU  400  Iba.  per  aere ;  it  is  ahnoet  a  tetal 
fiulvre;  there  are  hiudreda  of  aoree  of  first  quality  meadow  landtliat  will 
not  be  oat  at  all.  Take  the  eovntj  through,  I  doo*t  think  it  will  yield 
700  lbs.  per  acre.    It  is  yery  light  in  every  part  of  the  ooaaty. 

12.  Fruit — In  about  one-third  of  the  county,  the  fruit  wa«  entirely 
destroyed  by  frost ;  where  it  escaped  the  frost,  clierries  were  iu  great 
abundance,  plums  but  few,  peaches  none,  pears  good,  grapes  but  few,  and 
apples  first  rate  where  they  were  not  cut  off.  Orchards  are  loaded  that 
escaped. 

13.  AVheat  has  been  but  very  little  affected  by  the  midge  ;  the  early 
wheat  escaped  entirely.    There  was  but  little  sowed  in  the  county. 

14.  I  believe  it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  farmers  here,  that 
drained  lands  are  neither  afieoted  by  the  wet  or  drouth  as  much  as  on- 
drained. 

15.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  farming  in  our  county.  Beep 
plowing,  draining,  and  the  introdoetioa  of  labor  saving  maebinea,  with  tie 
▼ery  general  diffosion  of  agriealtoral  joomals,  haye  done  mneh  to  impioff 
farming;  stook  has  also  mneh  improved. 


• 
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SURVEY  OF  ONONDAGA. 

To  the  Exeaitive  Committeeof  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society : 
In  obedience  to  jonr  reqnest,  I  have  drawn  np,  for  the  use  of  onr 
ciety,  a  report  on  the  ooimty  of  Onondaga ;  I  hare  endeavored  to  foHow 
the  plan  ftimiahed  me  by  yon,  ao  fkr  a«  the  same  appeared  applicable  to 
thii  oonnty.  The  object  has  been  to  determine  &ot8,  and  to  state  them  in 
the  simplest  form  practicable— ayoiding  the  discussion  of  theories,  except 
in  cases  that  did  not  allow  of  the  foots  beitfg  determined  whh  certainty. 
I  hare  freely  availed  myself  of  the  labors  of  others  who  hate  gene  befom 
Bs,  in  all  of  the  branches  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Credit  will  be  found 
given  in  notes,  in  Tsrious  places,  to  the  authorities  consulted ;  and  I  have 
receiTed  valuable  «M  f^om  various  persons,  to  whom  I  desire  to  return  my 
thanks.  I  am  particularly  'ndebted  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Shane* 
steles,  for  a  list  and  description  of  tronblesomn  weeds ;  to  Mr.  Chester 
Moses,  of  the  same  place,  for  information  in  regard*  to  the  cultivation  of 
teasels;  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Clark,  of  Marcellus,  and  Col.  Marn  Nearing,  uf 
Brewerton,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco;  and  to 
Prof  James  Johonnot,  of  Syracuse,  for  the  particulars  of  the  free  schools 
of  that  city. 

The  topographical  and  geological  map,  that  accompanies  this  report,  has 
Wen  made  with  care,  intending  to  show,  as  aceurately  us  practicable  on  so 
small  a  scale,  the  dividing  Iinc>^  between  the  various  geolugi(  ai  formations, 
and  to  locate  the  hills  an  they  really  exist.  The  heights  given  in  the  geo- 
logical section,  have  been  determined  correctly  by  a  level  used  under  my 
direction  by  H.  W.  Clarke,  C.  E.  The  bills,  and  many  of  the  small 
streams,  have  been  determined  by  U.  D.  L.  Sweet,  topographical  engineer, 
by  actual  survey.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  there  are  no  errors  in  thb 
map,  but  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  as  near  aecnraoy  as  prao- 
tieable,  with  the  time  and  means  at  my  disposal. 

The  greftt  objeet,  in  the  whole  work,  has  been  to  make  it  useful ;  origi* 
oality  is  not  cladmed ;  in  foot,  I  consider  myself  as  but  the  compiler,  rather 
than  the  author  of  the  report.  It  is  not  put  forth  to  enlighten  soientiiie 
aiei ;  to  toeh,  it  will  appear  but  a  small  matter ;  but  to  assist  our  formers 
in  that  advancement  of  tiieir  interests  they  are  seeking.  With  these  fow 
preliminaTy  remarks,  the  report  is  submitted  for  your  consideration. 
Faxexouht,  Onondaga  Oo.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1860.         GEO.  0JBDDB8. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  survey  of  Onondaga  county,  as 

made  by  the  Hon.  George  Geddes,  beg  leave  to  rqiort: 

That  they  haye  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Geddes,  nearly  the  whole  report  has  been  read  to  them  daring 
the  time  spent  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  county  of  Onondaga,  from  its  geographioal  position,  as  well  as  from 
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its  peculiar  topography,  posMStes  especial  intereat.  In  ita  geology  maybe 
studied  the  rocks  and  consequent  soils  which  charaoteriie  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  a  large  number  of  the  counties  lying  west  and  southwest  there- 
from. So  divcTsitied  is  the  county,  that  a  surve}'  of  several  towns  will 
serve  as  a  history  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  those  counties  whoae 
agriculture  is  therein  represented.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
from  east  to  west;  each  division  being  distinctly  marked,  as  well  by  the 
rocks  that  underlay  it,  as  the  timber  and  agricultural  productions  most  con- 
genial to  the  soil. 

The  committee,  after  referring  to  the  different  geological  sections,  into 
which  this  county  may  be  divide<^  which  are  carefully  deeoribad  in  the 
survey,  remark  : 

Henoe,  if  an  agricultural  survey  of  this  coanty  could  be  made  by  a  com- 
petent person,  familiar  with  its  diversified  soil  and  cultivation,  and  able  to 
place  befoire  the  reader,  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner,  the  iaets  meet 
important  for  comprehending  the  true  condition  of  the  farmers,  as  well  •• 
their  best  modes  of  ooltivation,  we  should  have  a  report  in  reality,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  one-fonrth  of  the  State,  or  nearl j  twenlj  eC  its  most 
important  eonntles. 

From  his  Urge  ezperienoe  ta  a  praotical  lurmer,  and  being  «  native  ef 
tiie  eoanty,  to  the  manor  bom,*'  and  thua  frombia  bojbood  fiuniliar  with 
its  agrieidtural  and  industrial  progreaa,  Mr.  Geddes  seema  to  be  pre-eai- 
nentlj  fitted  for  tbe  task,  wbiob  this  varw^j  will  sbov  to  have  been  ao  ably 
and  fkithfully  performed. 

Tbougb  each  chapter  oontains  valnable  matter  that  conld  not  well  be 
omitted,  yet  tbe  committee  would  oomnwnd  that  upon  Praiotioil  Agrienl- 
tnre,'*  as  one  well  worthy  the  especial  study  and  conaideration  of  any  taner. 

While  tbe  committee  gladly  bear  witness  to  tbe  great  Talue  of  the  report 
or  survey.,  and  to  the  intelligent  industry  displayed  in  ita  preparation,  making 
it  a  model* that  others  may  imitate  to  advantage,  yet  they  are  constrained 
to  say  that  but  for  the  va^st  amount  of  desirable  historical  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  Indians,  which  is  found  in  no  other  work  in  so  compact  and 
accessible  form,  they  ^liould  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  the  publication, 
in  our  Annual  Transactions,  of  subjects  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 
historian  than  the  agriculturi.st. 

The  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  acceptance  of 
the  survey,  and  its  publication  in  the  Traui^actions  of  the  Society. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  understood  that  the  sum  allowed  to  Mr.  Geddes  for 
this  survey,  has  been  nearly  or  i^uito  absorbed  in  the  expenses  incident  to 
its  preparation,  for  surveys,  engravings,  and  topographical  surveys  and 
drawings ;  and  from  tbe  fact  that  be  relinquishes  to  the  Society  his  olaim 
to  the  copyright,  the  committee  advise  that  the  Society  make  him  some 
mutably  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  labors.  To  that  end  tbey 
reoommend  that  platoi  to  the  anount  ef  #100,  bearing  suitable  inmsriptioBi 
be  awarded  to  him.  WILLIAM  KELLY, 

T.  C.  PETKI18. 

Albant.  Feb,  8th,  1860,  EDWA&D  G.  FAILE. 
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Tt<  gathering  the  niAterials  for  a  report  on  the  industry  of  Onondaga  oamtj, 
irhi^^h  was  to  be  profimi  hy  some  account  of  its  curly  settlement,  it  seemed  desi- 
rable to  determiuti  who  was  the  tirst  En  opean  that  yisited  it.  In  settling  this 
point  many  yottinies  were  ooraolted,  and  namjr  infeereeting  fiM^s  in  regard  to  tlie 
Aborigines  were  learned,  that  gradually  mingled  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  with 
things  before  known  him,  and  assiiininfjj  form  and  method,  the  whole  subject 
at  last  took  the  shape  in  which  it  appears  iu  the  Introduction.  A  report  on  the 
agrieoltaral  and  general  mdnstrr  of  a  county,  certainly  does  not  eaU  fbr  a  liistorj 
m  the  savRcres  who  once  hunted  and  fished  within  its  boundaries,  and  it  was  M 
|att  of  the  orifnnal  purpose  to  attempt  any  such  matter  ;  but  once  interested  in 
tfM  subject,  it  was  pursued  to  the  end.  In  this  form  the  whole  report  was  sub- 
liutted  to  the  committee  of  the  b  :dety,  and  hy  them  the  Introdiiction,  as  veil  as 
tke  Beport»  was  ordered  printed. 


The  first  settlers  of  Onondaga  foimd  in  possession  the  remnants  of  a  once  power- 
fbl  race  of  men,  whose  ancient  renown  deserves  preservation  by  us  who  now  possess 
the  burial  plaoes  of  their  fathers.  These  Tndiiins,  as  their  conquerors,  have 
insisted  on  calling  them,  had  no  written  history,  their  deeds  of  amis,  and  the 
decisions  of  their  councils,  being  preservetl  only  by  their  traditions,  and  by  strings 
of  l*eads,  belts  of  wampum,  and  other  mysterious  symbols,  that,  during  their 
savage  state,  were  carefnlly  preserved,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. They  are  themselTes  losiiig  all  knowledge  of  their  own  past  history, 
iod  very  soon  there  will  be  nothing  preserved,  except  what  may  sait  the  oon- 
qjoeror  to  say  of  them.  This  hemg  so,  it  perhaps  wfll  not  he  considered  out  of 
place  here  to  try  and  group,  in  a  very  condensed  ibrm,  such  portions  of  their  his* 
tory  as  may  particularly  appertain  to  the  Onondaga  family. 

The  traditions  of  this  people  fix  their  origin  at  the  Falls  of  the  Oswego.  Ondi- 
yaka,  who  died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  beUered  this  tradition,  saying  to  Le 
Fort,  who 8ucceo<led  him  as  rnling  Chief,  that  they  were  created  by  Neo  (God)  where 
they  lived,  and  he  said,  as  he  walked  over  the  ruins  of  ancient  forts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kasonda  (Buttcnuit  creek),  this  was  the  spot  where  the  Onondagas  formerly 
Bred  Wore  the  confederation.  In  those  times  the  tribes  went  to  war  with  each 
other,  anil  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  forts  found  in  Central  New  York,  which 
were  evidently  made  before  any  white  man  had  come  here,  owe  their  origin  to  these 
wars,  and  were  built  for  protection  against  savages  like  themselves.*  Afler  the 
eoofederation  of  the  Ave  nations,  these  fortiflcations  being  no  longer  nece^ary,  they 
ftn  mto  decay,  and  now,  where  the  forest  remains  to  protect  the  circular  or  liog 
works,  we  find  large  trees  on  their  earth  walls. 

The  term  Iroquois  has  been  given  by  the  French  as  the  national  name  fbr  this 
people,  and  by  it  they  are  now  everywhere  known.  They  called  themselves  Ong 
«•  Bonwre ,  or  a  people  surpassing  all  others.  The  name  they  gave  to  the  conftde- 
1*9  was  KoxosaiQin,  vinvin  pioplb.  There  are  no  meaa*  of  knowing  the  prs- 
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ioae  date  of  their  confederating  into  one  people.   Schoolcrftft  thinks  it  wu  a  com 
pnrativelv  recent  act,  but  probably  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  their  own  tra- 
ditions carry  it  far  back  to  wars  with  giants  and  demons. 

The  Iroquois  confederacy  consisted  of  five  nations,  viz.,  the  central,  known  as 
the  Onondaga,  vrith  which  was  intrusted  the  keeping  and  holding  of  the  councils  ; 
the  Cayugas  and  the  Scnccas,  on  the  west,  and  tlie  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  on  the 
east.  The  Seneoas,  in  their  expressive  language,  kept  the  west  tloor,  and  the 
Mohawks  the  east  door  of  their  long  house,  stretching  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
lakes,  a  distance  that  now  requires  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  railroad 
to  measure.  This  was  the  seat  of  their  power,  hut  was  hj  no  means  the  limit  of 
their  territorial  possessions.  The  confederacy  was  goremed  hy  hereditary  chieft, 
whose  claims  wore  sulyeeted  to  the  decision  of  a  national  council.  Thus  the  aria- 
toofatieprinoiple  was  brought  into  aoljection  to  tin  domoeratio.  When  thehifo- 
Mtfy  chief  demanded  oiBoe,  if  Ibuid  unworthy,  he  must  give  place  to  the 
next  in  order.  In  council  they  were  a  pure  republic,  the  veto  of  one  chief  was 
sufficient  to  defeat  a  measure.*  Each  canton  or  tribe  was  independent ;  its  <}uota 
of  men  was  frt'oly  voted  in  war,  or  rcfu.sed,  without  complaint  fioni  other  cantons; 
thu.s  was  guaranteed  to  each  tribe  it.s  independonco  and  security,  and  to  ca<?h  war- 
rior his  ccjual  rights,  while  general  power  was  conceded  to  the  confederacy  in  all 
nationul  mutters.  In  1774,  Canassatego,  one  of  the  chiefs,  said  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland  :  "Our  wise  forefathers  esta- 
blished union  and  amity  between  the  Five  Nations.  This  has  made  us  formidable. 
This  has  given  us  great  weight  and  authority  with  our  ne%hbori^g  nations.  Wo 
are  a  powerfid  confederacy,  and  by  observing  the  same  methods  our  Ibrefethefs 
have  taken,  you  will  acquire  fresh  strength  and  ]»ower;  therefere,  I  oonnse!  yoo* 
whatever  bcfells  joo*  never  fell  out  with  one  another." 

The  traditions  of  the  tribes  all  agree  in  the  origin  of  the  confederacy,  and  that 
the  conndl  forming  it  was  held  on  the  shores  of  lake  Oh-nen-ta-ha  (Onondaga). 
The  right  of  the  Onondagas  to  furnish  a  presiding  officer  for  the  league  was  con- 
ceded, and  is  still  pos.sessed  by  them.  To  the  Mohawks  was  awarded  the  Te-ka-ra- 
ho-goa,  or  chief  war  captain.  At  the  formation  of  tlie  confederacy,  the  famous 
A-Ti)-TAH-H<)  presided;  unorjualled  in  war  and  urts,  his  fame  had  spread  abroad, 
and  exalte»l  the  Onondaga  triUe  to  a  pre-eminent  position.  His  name  is  **  like  that 
of  King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  or  those  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
used  as  an  exemplar  of  glory  and  honor,"!  and  has  Wcomc  the  title  of  office  of 
the  presiding  chief.  The  great  council  has  always  consisted  of  six  members, 
each  natkm  haviqg  one,  ei€«;pt  the  Senecat,  who  were  allowed  two,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  greater  numerical  strength.  Its  powers  were  merely  adrisoty,  aiming 
to  arrive  at  harmonious  results,  hy  interchange  of  opinion  without  formal  vote. 
No  penalties  could  be  inflicted^  or  power  exerted  beyond  that  of  opiniok.  A 
unanimous  dedslon  was  first  required;  this  once  obtained,  its  authority  was  abso- 
lute, each  tribe  acting  through  its  representative,  who  was  first  informed  as  to  its 
views.  These  decisions  w(  re  in  fact  clothed  with  all  the  power  of  the  most  popu- 
lar expression  of  the  wltulc  confederacy. 

A  government  like  tliis  gave  to  the  orator,  who  by  his  eloquence  could  sway  his 
people,  a  vast  inlliu  nci',  and  we  lind  that  many  men  of  note  have  ap])eared  among 
them  since  they  came  in  contact  with  niore  learne<l  ra<  es  of  men,  who  vvtre  abun- 
dantly (lualified  to  cfjuduct  tlieir  negotiations,  and  have  retiected  as  much  renown 
en  theu:  nation  as  their  bravest  warriors. 
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Tha  unwritten  law  of  this  wonderful  people  had  a  poww  unequalled  by  any 
statutes  evir  recorded  in  books.  A  single  instance  of  its  po«w«r  will  be  anffloieDt* 
It  i&  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster,  who  lived  maaj  jeare  amwig^hg 
Onondagas,  and  had  a  woman  of  that  tribe  for  a  wife. 

A  young  man  of  the  Cayugas  came  to  Onondaga  and  claimed  their  liospitality. 
He  lived  among  them  two  years,  attacliing  himself  to  Webster  particularly.  IIo 
appiared  contented  and  liappy,  "always  foremost  in  the  chase,  most  active  in  the 
dance,  and  loudest  iu  the  iiong."  Mantiuoah  was  his  name.  One  morning  he  said 
to  his  friend,  "  I  have  a  yow  to  perform;  my  nation  and  my  friends  know  Mantis 
womk  w0l  be  Cme.  Hj  friend,  I  wish  yon  to  go  with  me."  Webster  consents 
After  a  pleetant  jonmegr  of  a  ibw  days,  enlivened  with  fiehuyaBd  himtiog,  they 
eane,  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  piece  that  Mantinoah  eeid  wae  near  hie  TiUege,  and 
i^Hia  be  wiahed  to  invoke  the  Great  Spixil.  After  a  npait,  and  the  pipe  had  been 
■iH»kf>d,  Mantinoah  laid,  '*  two  winters  have  gone  sinoe,  in  my  village,  in  the  fiiij 
of  anger,  I  slew  my  bosom  friend  and  adopted  brother.  The  chiefs  declared  me 
guilty  of  my  brother's  blood,  and  I  must  die.  liy  execution  was  deferred  for  two 
full  years,  during  which  time  I  was  condemned  to  banishment ;  I  vowed  to 
return.  It  was  then  I  sought  your  nation;  it  was  thus  I  won  your  friendship. 
The  nearest  in  blood  to  him  1  slew,  according  to  our  customs,  is  the  iivenger.  The 
tinie  expires  when  the  sun  sinks  l>ehind  the  topmost  lx)uji;hs  of  the  trees;  I  am 
ready.  ^ly  friend,  we  have  had  many  :i  cheerful  sport  together;  our  joys  have  been 
many;  our  griefs  haveljeen  few;  look  not  sad  now.  "When  you  return  to  theOnon- 
dagas,  tell  them  that  Mantinoah  died  like  a  true  brave  of  the  Cayugas  ;  tell  them 
he  tnmbled  not  at  the  approach  of  death,  like  the  coward  pale  fiuse,  nor  shed  tears 
like  n  woman.  My  IHcnd,  tak«  my  belt,  my  knife,  my  hunting  pouch,  my  horn, 
my  rifle,  aa  ioktm  of  my  friendship.  Soon  the  avenger  will  oome ;  the  Onat 
Spiiit  calls;  Mantinoah  fears  not  death;  IbreweU.''  Yainly  Webster  nrged  him 
to  escape.  A  short  period  of  silence,  and  a  yell  is  heard.  Mantinoah  responds* 
The  avenger  appears  and  takes  the  hand  of  his  former  friend,  now  his  victim. 
Mutual  salutations  follow,  with  expressions  of  regret  made  by  the  ezeoQliomr, 
bat  none  by  the  doomed.  The  tomahawk  gleams  in  the  air,  not  a  muscle  moves, 
nor  does  the  cheek  of  Mantinoah  blanch,  folding  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  receives 
the  blow.  As  if  by  magic  a  host  ap|>ears;  the  song  of  death  is  svmg,  and  tho 
solemn  dance  or  death  march  is  perlormed.  Webster  is  invited  to  tho  village, 
where  he  is  hospitably  entertained,  and  when  ready  to  return  is  accompamed  by  a 
piu^ty  of  Cayugas  to  his  home.* 

Thus  powerful  was  the  nn written  law  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  is  not  eeay  fer  ns  to  understand  this  people,  fer  we  know  hut  little  of  their 
pecaliar  springs  of  action.  Tli^  had  their  reUj^,  whicfa  the  white  men  that  cams 
in  contact  with  them  called  their  snperstition.  snperstttion  it  be,  it  was  never- 
thdcss  the  prinoiple  that  governed  them;  and  did  we  hot  understand  thnir  ideas 
Inlly,  we  should  know  by  what  standard  to  judge  them.  Whoever  has  Iceraod 
much  of  their  history,  knows  tiiat  in  their  savage  state,  woman  made  prisoner,  was 
never  indelwately  iq^iroached  by  him,  who,  wiUiout  pity,  would  brain  her  infimt 
child.  The  reason  waS,  tiiat  it  would  have  been  a  complete  desecration  for  a  brave 
to  entangle  himself  by  a  more  tender  sentiment  than  war,  S^d  should  he  do  80  he 
woald  subject  himself  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellows. f 

He  tortured  and  killed  his  prisoners,  if  he  did  not  adopt  them  into  his  family, 
but  ))e  never  enslaved  them,  nor  outraged  women.  What  other  nation  can  say  this 
wuh  truth  i 
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Mr.  Schoolcraft  says,  that  to  understand  the  goremment,  and  learn  how  it 
acquired  so  much  power  and  fame,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  law  of  descent. 
Sftob  canton  was  diyided  into  distinct  clans,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
nuM  and  device  of  some  qiuidniped,  bird,  or  other  object  Sn  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  wit  contrarj  to  thiir  usages 
Mciait  rafe  inleNioti  all  marriigBB  betwMn  penoos  of  th»  ame  dan.  The  popu- 
lation ia  Mpaiatod  into  tight  obM  or  ati^Ml  fiynte,  who  an  diatiacriM 
Mapectifdy  by  tha  toUmt  of  the  wolf,  tha  h^r,  tha  twOa,  tha  dear,  the  hmm, 
the  fidoon,  the  crane  and  the  plorer.  They  most  marry  into  olaaa  whose  totem  is 
different  firom  their  own.  A  wolf  or  turtla  mala  cannot  nmrry  a  wolf  or  turtle 
female.  There  ia  an  interdict  of  consanguinity.  By  this  custom  the  purity  of 
blood  is  preserved,  while  the  tie  of  relationship  between  the  clans  is  strengthened 
or  enlarged.  By  far  the  most  singular  principle  connected  with  totems,  is  the  limi- 
tation of  descent  exclusiyely  to  the  line  of  the  female.  Owing  to  this  prohibition 
the  chieftain's  son  cannot  succeed  him  in  office;  but  in  case  of  his  dtmth  he  would 
be  succeeded  by  his  brother,  or  failing  in  this,  by  the  son  of  his  sister,  or  by  some 
direct,  however  remote  descendant  of  the  maternal  line.  Thus  no  man,  however 
diatiniaiahed  ia  war  or  council,  can  sataWiah  a  fiunily  or  transmit  the  power  he 
haa  a4sqQiiad  to  Ua  deaocndanta.  Tha  Han  who,  hj  inhwitanoe,  is  sntilled  to  Hm 
honota  of  ohiaftahiahip  muat,on  anMng  at  tha  proper  aga,  snhmit  hhi  rigM  ^  tha 
daeiaiana  of  a  oovndl  of  tha  whala  oanton.  If  approvad»  ha  ia  ftmnaUj  inataBai 
inoflaa.  Ljcapacily  ia alwaya  sad  wHhont aiaaptSon  reeogniasd  as  afalid  ol||aa» 
tion  to  approTal. 

iiach  canton  had  its  eight  principal  chiefs,  and  fanona  assistant  chiedk  Thess 
were  civil  offloors*  The  war  chie&  derived  their  consequence  from  their  success  in 
war,  and  rose  up  as  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  demande<l,  and  sustained  them- 
selves by  their  capacity.  All  males  were,  by  the  unvarying  usage,  l>ouud  to  render 
military  service.  Disgrace  was  the  penalty  for  a  failure  to  obey  the  usage.  Thus 
the  ranks  were  always  full,  and  all  war  parties  consisted  of  volunteers.  No  title 
was  so  honored  as  Roskeahragehte,  or  warrior.  Each  warrior  supplied  and  carried 
his  own  arms  and  provisions.  The  enlistment  consisted  simply  in  joinmg  the  war 
danos.  No  measure,  though  adopted  by  the  civil  and  war  chie&,  could  he  earriad 
aot  nnloaa  aanctiansd  1^  tha  fighting  men,  if  it  imlved  war.  ThnsKin  iMJt  and 
in  praotiaa,  the  gonraramant  haeavaa  a  pora  dwmcrscy,  eontreOad  hj  ita  matfisl 
apfait. 

Thaatraageatftatnreof  thagovernmant  yatranudnatohaaaentlanad^  TUswas 
the  power  of  the  women.  From  ths  earUest  time  this  power  haa  eziated,  and 
through  all  changes  liaa  hean  preserved  to  this  daj.  TheM waa  amale  functianaiy* 
an  acknowledged  orator,  whose  dutj  it  waa  to  apeak  for  thawaman.  The  matrons 

aat  in  conaoU,  and  had  the  right  to  propose  a  oeasation  of  arms;  and  a  propoaitidi 
from  them  could  lie  made  without  compromittiug  the  character  of  the  tribe  for 
bravery.  Councils  so  organized  were  swaye<l  by  popular  wiil>  and  eloquence  found 
an  ample  held  for  the  display  of  its  noblest  jx»wer«. 

The  Iro(}uois  have  Ijoen  charged  witli  making  their  women  beasts  of  burden, 
while  they  lived  livej*  of  indolence.  The  division  of  laln^r  l>etween  the  sexes,  it  is 
true,  differed  widely  from  ours.  To  the  warrior  was  as^iigned  the  duty  of  hunting 
Hood,  and  protectipg  his  hunting  grounds  from  inroada  of  tha  aneny.  Hialifrwas 
daily  in  faia  haada»  and  aaeh  wara  tha  haaarda  ha  aoaoontared,  that  thm  wars 
nora  waaaen  thn  men  alwaya  to  ha  Imnd  in  tha  trihaa.  Ha  apant  a  long  snd 
dreary  hunting  season  in  taking  fhra,  whidi,  when  brought  home,  hecama  the  pro- 
perty of  Ua  wiib«  who  took  them  to  tha  trad«ra»  and  with  tha  avails  nmda  aodi 
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prwiricwi  hr  Urn  and  the  rest  of  the  UmWy  as  she  could,  he  steading  sSently  by 
not  vlterii^  one  word.  The  women,  old  men,  sad  boys,  ooltiTsted  the  little  patch 
.ef  com  and  gathered  the  fiiel.  'The  warrior  fights  the  battles  of  his  nation,  pro- 
Hdn  the  meat  for  his  lodge,  and  Hants  the  ilir  bearing  animals  to  purchase  what 

perhaps  he  calls  luxuries.  **  In  the  lodge  he  is  a  mild  considerate  man,  of  the  non- 
interfering  and  nonnscolding  species.  He  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the 
guest  of  "his  wife,  than  what  he  is  mo9.t  unjustly  represented  to  be,  her  tyrant,  and 
he  is  often  only  known  as  the  lord  of  the  lodge  by  the  attention  and  respect  which  . 
the  shows  to  him.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words.  If  her  temper  is  ruffied  he  smiles. 
If  he  is  displeased  he  walks  away.  It  is  a  province  in  which  his  actions  acknow- 
ledge her  right  to  rule  ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  his  pride  and  manUness  have  exalted 
him  aboTe  the  folly  of  altercation."*  The  wife  owned  all  the  property;  arms  only 
belonged  to  the  hnsband;  the  Ikmily  was  hers,  and  when  war  or  the  chase  had 
■ade  the  fibther  its  vietim,  she  who  had  always  been  its  head  kept  it  unbroken. 
The  hasards  the  men  must  encounter,  were  such  as  to  render  it  but  a  prudential 
measure,  that  the  women  should  be  the  owners  of  the  Ikmily  property.  The  divi- 
tiens  of  labor,  power  and  oonsequence,  are  easily  traced  to  the  sources  they  grew 
out  of,  and  were  necessary  to  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  ferocity  of  the 
ISfage  was  strang:ely  united  with  a  deference  for  womaa,  not  surpassed  by  the 
knights  of  the  days  of  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion;  but  space  cannot  U*  given  to  a  full 
inrestjgation  of  the  inner  life  of  this  people.  We  must  proceed  to  the  narration  of 
their  liistory  since  they  have  come  in  contact  with  Europeans. 

The  central  tribe  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  here  all  the  general  councils 
were  held,  and  all  the  policy  of  the  nation  settled.  The  tirst  we  know  of  this 
people  they  here  swayed  the  sceptre  of  an  empire  twelve  hundred  miles  long  and 
eight  hundred  wide.  The  means  of  free  and  rapid  transportation  of  armies  was 
to  these  savages  of  the  same  advantage  that  it  is  to  the  aiost  artificial  state  of 
society.  Around  the  shores  of  Onondaga  lake  the  councils  deliberated,  and  when 
enee  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  arranged,  the  canoes  were  sfloat,  and  soon  ht 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  the  Adirondae  heard  the  war  whoop  of  the  *'men  of  the 
moimtatn."t  Or  on  the  banks  of  the  Geoigian  hay  the  trembling  Huron  folt  the 
wm^^  of  their  power .  Or  hmnehing  thdr  barks  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, soon  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  they  dictated  terms  to  their 
CBemies.  Their  power  was  felt  and  acknowledged  as  far  south  as  the  country  of 
theCherokecs.  Fort  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  afterwards  the  r(>.«;idenrc  of  John  C. 
ralhoun,  was  one  of  their  stations,  from  wliich  tliey  wag^  inveterate  war  against 
the  Tatawb.-is  and  Chcrokees. 

TIk'  ln>iuois  nation  could  bring  to  a  Imttle  field  more  than  two  thousand  war- 
riors of  their  own  blood,  besides  their  levies  from  the  tribes  they  had  subjected. 
Their  policy  in  regard  to  conquered  enemies  was  like  that  of  ancient  Home;  they 
were  eomtCTted  Into  sllies  rather  than  slaves,  sad  having  been  fiiirly  conquered  m 
war,  after  a  brave  resistance,  they  were  counted  ss  younger  brothers,  worthy  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  their  conqnerors,  snd  partake  of  their  i^oiy.  Thus  the  con- 
fcdeney  grew  until  it  dictated  the  policy  of  all  that  part  of  the  continent  that 
reaches  firom  the  Hudson  river  to  beyond  the  Mississippi.  With  the  Iroquois  wsr 
was  the  business  of  life,  and  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy  on  the  war  path,  or  hunting 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  were  the  only  employments  that  men  could  engage  in 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  loss  of  rank,  and  the  liability  of  being  called 
women.  "  They  reduced  war  to  a  science,  and  all  their  movements  were  directed 
by  system  and  policy.   They  never  attacked  a  hostile  country  until  they  had  sent 

•  Sehoolonfl.         t  Meaning  af  tbe  wwd  Oaoodaga." 
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out  spies  to  explore  and  designate  its  vulnerable  points,  and  when  they  encamped 
they  observed  the  greatest  circumspection  to  guard  against  surprise.  Whatever 
superiority  of  force  they  might  hare,  they  never  .neglected  the  use  of  stratagem; 
they  employed  all  the  cnJUj  w3es  of  the  CarthageottiiSk  The  cmmiog  of  tbe  fiu^ 
the  ftrodty  of  the  tiger,  and  the  power  of  the  lion,  were  united  in  their  oondiiet 
Thej  prefinred  to  Tanqniah  their  enemy  hy  talung  him  off  hii  guard,  bgr  inYolYiog 
him  in  an  ambuscade,  or  by  falling  npon  him  in  the  boor  of  sleep;  bat  when  eraer- 
gendei  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  fine  him  on  the  open  field  of  battle,  th^ 
exhibited  a  ooorage  and  contempt  of  death  whidi  has  never  been  surpassed.  Uk» 
other  savage  nations  they  delighted  in  cruelty.  To  prodnoe  death  by  the  moat 
protracted  suiicrings  was  sanctioned  by  general  and  immemorial  nsage."* 

The  Enrojioans,  instead  of  teachmg  mercy  to  these  men,  encouraged  and  fostered 
the  Morst  i»<iints  in  their  characters,  and  by  every  temptation  they  were  led  on  to 
beconii'  even  luure  cruel,  as  they  became  demoralized  and  vicious  by  intercourse 
with  the  more  learned  and  less  principled  "  pale  face."  Massachusetts i;ave,  tirst 
twelve,  then  forty,  and  linally  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  scnlp.  The  Colonial 
Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1745,  passed  an  act  for  giving  u  reward  for  scalps, 
and  in  1746  a  governor  of  the  eolony  not  only  paid  for  two  aoalps  of  Wrtn^tmm 
in  mon^  and  fine  dothes,  bat  thanked  the  three  Indians  that  brought  them  to 
Albany,  and  promised  to  "  alweys  lemembsr  this  act  of  friendship.*'* 

When  the  French  first  commenced  the  settlement  of  Canada  in  1603»UMjfoand 
the  Adirondack  Indians  settled,  where  Qaebec  stands,  to  which  plaoe  they  had 
been  driven  from  their  former  homes  by  the  Iroquois,  lions.  ChasBplain,  the 
governor,  joined  the  Adirondacks  with  his  Frenchmen  to  invade  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois.  On  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name,  Champlain  met  two  hundred 
of  them;  both  sides  went  on  shore  for  the  battle,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
sound  of  musketry  was  heard  by  the  Iroquois.  Defeat  followed,  and  wondering 
and  dismayed  by  the  murderous  effW'ts  of  the  new  weapon,  tliey  retreate<l  to  their 
fastnesses  in  the  wilderness.  This  was  their  tirst  interview  with  white  men,  and 
their  first  knowledge  of  them  was  obtained  by  mtH^ting  them  as  enemies  in  a  battle, 
where  thoy  turned  the  scale  against  a  |KM>pk'  with  whom  they  certainly  had  no 
pretense  of  a  quarrel.   This  aflkir  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  lG09.t 

The  next  the  Onondagas  s»w  of  Europeans  was  on  the  9thof  October,  1610.  A 
fishmg  party  on  their  way  to  Oneida  lake,  were  surprised  by  a  company  of  Adi- 
rondacks and  French  under  Champlam.  Thsse  invaders  had  made  thor  wi^  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  hiding  thdr  eanoes,  thflj 
ftrack  across  the  wilderness  on  ibot.  •  They  took  c^tive  of  the  Onon^gai» 
**  three  men,  four  women,  three  boys  and  s  girl."  They  then  marched  Xorward, 
and  says  Champlain  in  his  Mooont,  on  the  10th  of  October,  at  3  P.  M.,  "  we 
arrived  iK'fore  the  fort  of  the  enemy.  When  I  approached  with  my  little  detach- 
ment, we  showed  them  what  they  had  never  before  seen  or  heard.  As  .soon  as 
they  saw  us,  and  heard  the  Iwlls  whistling  alx)ut  their  ears,  they  retired  quietly 
within  their  fort,  carrying  with  them  their  killed  and  wounded.  We  alsofeliback 
upon  the  nmiu  body,  having  live  or  six  wounded,  one  of  whom  died.'^f 

Hons.  Champlain,  governor  of  Canada,  representative  not  only  of  a  great 
monarchy,  but  of  Christianity,  whst  moves  you  to  this  wanton  attack  on  a  people 
of  whom  you  know  nothmg,  except  what  you  hear  from  their  enemies,  and  wkh 
whom  you  certainly  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  ?  This  act  of  wanton  injustioe  will 
retarn  upon  yon  and  the  nation  you  repreRent. 

•  CUnton.  t  Clark  I  Onondaga. 
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After  a  six  day's  seige,  this  mighty  governor  general,  in  the  midst  of  his  French 
and  Indians,  wounded  in  two  places  by  Onondaga  arrows,  is  ingluriously  rttreat- 
ing,  carried  in  a  "  basket  of  wicker  work,  so  doubled  up  and  fastened  with  cords 
that  Im  wb  imable  to  move."  A  long  and  dmrj  wintv  is  passed  by  Champlain 
amoqg  the  Hunms  before  he  can  get  back  to  Quebec;  but  the  war  he  has  com- 
menoed  wOl  only  end  with  the  extinction  of  the  Frendi  power  in  Canada.  Truces 
wiUbe  made:  thej  are  but  armistices  of  short  contmuanoe.  The  Iroquois  will 
be  seen,  armed  with  powder  and  ball,  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  on  every  battle 
field  henceforth,  until  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Onondaga  chtrftains  will  shed 
their  blood  as  freely  as  Wolfe,  while  vengeance  is  glutted. 

In  the  events  that  immediately  ensued,  we  follow  Bancroft,  using  his  language 
when  most  convenient:  "  Thrice  did  Champlain  invade  their  country,  until  he  was 
driven  with  disgrace  from  their  wilderness.  The  Five  Xutionsin  return  attempted 
the  destruction  of  New  France.  Though  repulsed,  they  continued  to  defy  tho 
province  and  its  allies,  and  under  the  eyes  of  its  governor  openly  intercepted  con- 
voys destineil  for  Quebec.  The  French  authority  was  not  confirmed  by  founding 
a  feeble  outpost  at  Montreal;  and  Fort  Bichelieu,  at  the  month  of  the  Sord  river, 
scarcely  protected  its  immediate  environs.  The  Iroquois  warriors  scoured  every 
wilderness  to  lay  it  still  more  waste.  Depopulating  the  whole  country  on  tha 
Ontario,  they  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over  New  France.  The  oolony 
was  in  perpetual  danger,  and  Quebec  itself  was  beseiged.*'  From  these  straits  the 
French  sought  to  relieve  themselves  by  the  assistance  of  missionaries,  of  areligieii 
whose  precepts  they  liad  so  wantonly  violated,  and  in  1040  Father  Joque,  com- 
missioned as  an  envoy,  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Mohawks,  and  gained  an 
opportunity  of  offering  the  friendship  of  France  to  the  Onondagas.*'  The  first 
Frencluiiaii  ''uine  with  the  sword,  the  second  with  the  cross. 

The  hi>tor\'  of  tlie  actions  of  the  Jesuit  missiouai  ies  among  these  trihes,  is  but 
a  constant  repetition  of  ennohling  examples  of  disinterested,  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  the  great  cause  of  leading  the  barbarians  to  the  cross.  No  hard.ship  was 
too  great,  no  suUering  too  severe,  martyrdom  itself  was  received  willingly;  and 
when  one  was  consumed  by  the  fires  of  the  savagesi  another  stood  ready  to  take 
his  place. 

The  Iroquois  were  satisfied  with  blood,  and  .desired  rest.  Peace  was  concluded, 
and  in  1654  Father  Le  Moine  appeared  as  an  eavoy  to  the  Ommdagas,  to  ratify 
there  the  treaty    Chaumonot  and  Claude  Dablon  followed  in  1655.  They  were 

"  hospitably  welcomed  at  Onondaga ;  at  once  a  chapel  sprung  into  existence,  and 
by  the  zeal  of  the  natives  was  finished  in  a  day ,  and  there,  in  the  heart  of  New 
York,  the  solemn  services  of  the  Boman  church  were  chanted  as  securely  as  inany 
part  of  Christendom." 

Tliis  happy  state  of  things  was  interrupted  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
French  tocstalish  a  colony.  May  7th,  1050,  a  c(>nii»any  of  lifty  Frenchmen  embark- 
ed for  Onondaga,  making  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  oncounterino:  tho 
Ibrest  with  the  ax,  suffered  froni  fever  before  they  could  prepare  their  tenements. 
Border  collisions  ensued;  the  Oneiilas  murdered  three  Frenchmen,  and  the  French 
reialiatrd  by  seizing  Iroquois.  At  last,  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the 
tribe  of  the  Onondagas,  the  Treadi,  having  vainly  solicited  re-enforoements,  aban- 
doned their  chapel,  their  calnns  and  their  hearths,  in  Onondaga,  and  their  settle- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  Oswego.  The  Mohawks  compelled  Le  Moine  to  return, 
and  the  French  and  Iroquois  were,  in  1659|  once  more  at  war." 

"The  harvests  of  New  France  could  not  be  gathered  in  safety,  the  convents 
were  insecure,  many  of  the  inhabitante  prepared  to  return  to  Franoe.  In  moments 
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of  gloom  it  eeemod  as  if  ill  most  be  abandonod.  True,  rdtgioiui  seal  was  stfll 
active.  Le  Moine  once  more  appeared  among  the  Five  Nations,  was  received  with 
afl^ion  at  Onondaga,"  and  peace  followed. 

The  New  Netherlands  became  the  property  of  England,  and  then  commenced 
n^tiations  to  procure  the  friendship  of  these  savages  of  the  interior.  England 
and  France  for  tvrenty-fivc  years  sued  with  uncertain  success,  '*  yet  afterwards  in 
the  grand  division  between  parties  throughout  the  world,  the  Bourbons  found  in 
them  implacable  opponents.'*  In  1084,  the  Five  Nations  met  tlie  governor  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  and  the  Sachems  returned,  to  nail  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  York 
over  their  castles,  a  protection,  as  they  thought,  against  the  French,  an  acknowledg- 
ment, as  ths  Engliidi  deemed,  of  Britidi  sovereignty." 

The  Gofemor  of  Canada,  meantime,  *'with  six  handled  French  soldiers,  fimr 
hmdred  Indian  allies,  four  faandred  canoes,  and  three  hmidred  men  ibr  a  garrison^" 
started  for  Onondaga;  but  the  army  suffered  by  sickness,  and  after  arriving  on 
the  soil  of  the  Onondagas,  he  was  constrained  to  ask  for  peace.  The  English 
desired  the  Five  Nations  to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the  French  and 
exterminate  them;  but  this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Indian.s;  they  did  not  desire 
to  entirdy  ruin  the  French,  and  thereby  entirely  relieve  the  English  from  them, 
but  rather  to  play  one  party  off  against  the  other,  while  they  kept  to  themselves 
the  balance  of  power.  They  had,  by  this  time,  come  to  think  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  them  to  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  any  race  of  white  men. 

The  interference  of  the  English  was  resented,  and  an  Onondaga  chief  proudly 
exclaimed  to  the  envoy  of  New  York,  "  Onondio  (the  French  Governor)  has  for 
ten  years  been  our  father;  Corlear  (the  English  governor)  has  long  been  our 
brother,  but  it  is  because  we  have  willed  it  so;  neither  tlie  one  or  the  other  is  our 
master;  He  who  made  the  world  gave  as  the  land  in  which  we  dwell;  wearefreo; 
yoa  call  us  saljects;  we  say  we  are  biethren;  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves;  I 
will  go  to  my  fkther,  for  he  has  come  to  my  gate,  and  desires  to  ipeak  words  of 
reason;  wo  will  embrace  peace  instead  of  war;  the  az  shall  be  thrown  into  a  deep 
water.** 

Haaskonaun,  the  chief,  said  to  De  la  Barre,  the  French  commander:  "  Tt  is  well 
for  you  that  you  have  left  under  ground  the  hatchet  which  has  so  often  been  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  the  French ;  our  children  and  old  men  had  carried  their  bows  and 
arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  tamp,  if  our  braves  had  not  kept  them  back;  our 
old  meu  are  not  afraid  of  war;  we  will  guide  the  English  to  our  lakes;  we  are 
born  free;  we  depend  neither  on  Onondio  nor  Corlear."  Dismayed  the  jiroud 
govt  rnor  of  Canada  accepted  a  di.sgraceful  peace,  abandoning  his  Indian  allies  to 
the  teuder  mercies  of  the  Iroquois. 

This  conduct  of  the  Iroquois,  in  allowing  a  large  army  to  depart  in  peace,  that 
had  invaded  their  country  to  destroy  it,  and  that  had  follen  completely  in  their 
power,  certainly  deserved  some  grateful  remembrance  from  the  Frendi  nation. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  this  act  of  mercy  was  returned. 

In  1686,  the  French  established  a  fort  at  Niagara;  this  gave  greatdissatisfoctioii 
to  the  English,  for  it  was  within  the  country  of  the  Iroqacis,  and  as  agahist 
France,  En^nd  claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  all  their  territory.  The  IPrench,  fol- 
lowing the  European  rule,  claimed  all  the  country  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
their  property,  by  right  of  discovery,  and  occupancgr  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Niagara  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importanoe 
to  both  those  nations,  claiming  land  to  which  neither  had  any  valid  title.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  contest  between  these  parties  fur  territory  in  the  west. 
The  boundary  line  between  theu  never  was  settled,  but  for  the  present  the  Fire 
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Nations  were  a  barrier  that  kept  apart  the  two  competitors  who  were  striving  for 
the  dominion  of  the  continent.* 

In  1684,  Dc  la  Barre  had  been  mercifullj  allowed  to  withdraw  his  sickly  army 
mj  from  ^  filkj  of  the  Onrego.  Now  for  the  return  of  French  gratitude. 
Lout  XIV.  writes  to  the  governor  of  New  France:  "the  welfiure  of  my  service 
reqnirae  that  the  wnnher  of  the  Iroquois  should  he  diminished  ss  much  ss  poesH 
ble.  They  are  strong  and  robust,  and  can  he  made  vt^ful  at  galUy  eUtvee.  0o 
what  yoQ  can  to  take  a  hrge  number  of  them  prisoners  of  war,  and  ship  them  to 
hanoe."  By  open  hostilities  no  captures  could  be  made;  and  Lambcrrille,  the 
nissionary  among  the  Onondagas,  was  unconsciously  employed  to  decoy  the  Iro- 
quois chiefs  into  the  fort  on  Ontario.  Invited  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  they  assemble 
without  distrust,  are  surprised,  put  in  irons,  hurried  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to 
France,  where  the  warrior  hunters  of  the  Five  Nrtions,  who  used  to  roam  from 
Hudson's  Tiay  to  Carolina,  were  chained  to  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles.' 
This  WRs  in  ioST.f 

What  will  tlic  outraged  Iroquois  do  with  this  missionary,  the  unwitting  tool  of 
tyrants?  The  narration  continues:  Meantime  the  old  men  of  the  Onondagaa 
■unmoned  Lambervillo  to  their  presence.  '  We  have  much  reason,'  said  an  aged 
chief,  '  to  treat  thee  as  an  enemy,  but  we  know  thee  too  well ;  thou  hast  betrayed 
as,  but  treason  was  not  in  thy  heart;  fly,  therefore,  for  when  our  young  braves 
Aill  have  sung  their  irar  song,  thcj  will  listen  to  no  voice  but  the  swelling  voice 
ef  their  anger."  Tmsty  guida  condocted  the  missionary  through  bj  paths  into 
a  jilaee  of  security.  This  noble  forbearance  was  due  to  the  counsel  of  Qaronkonthe. 
Gmerous  liarbarian!  exdahns  Bancroft,  your  honor  shall  endure,  if  words  of 
mine  can  preserve  the  memory  of  your  deeds. §  This  generosity  was  not  suggested 
bj  fear,  but  grew  out  of  love  of  justice.  The  innocent  instrument  of  the  wrong 
must  not  suffer  for  his  sin  of  ignorance,  but  vengeance  must  T>e  visited  on  the 
really  guilty.  IIaaskouaun  advanrcs  with  five  hundred  warriors  to  dictate  terms 
of  satisfaction.  **  I  have  always  loved  the  French,"  said  the  proud  chieftain  to 
ibe  foes  he  scorned;  "  our  warriors  proposed  to  come  and  burn  your  forts,  your 
booses,  your  granges,  and  your  corn,  to  weaken  you  by  famine,  and  then  to  over- 
whelm you.  I  am  come  to  tell  Onondio  he  can  escape  this  misery,  if  within  four 
^ys  he  agrees  to  the  restoration  of  the  chiefo  and  spoils,  and  the  abandonnent 
ef  the  fort  at  Kiagara.'*  Twelve  hundred  warriors  are  afloat  on  Lake  St.  Francis, 
tod  hi  two  days  they  will  he  in  Montreal.  The  haughty  ctmdesoenskm  of  the 
cbief  was  accepted,  the  restoration  of  the  imprisoned  chielii  conceded,  and  the  whok 
cnmtry  south  of  the  lakes  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Canada.  In  the  course 
«f  events  New  York  owes  Its  present  northern  boundary  to  this  exhibition  of 
the  power  and  valor  of  the  Five  Nations.t  All  but  a  little  comer  of  this  county 
oTOiiMndsga  is  drained  into  the  St.  Lawrence!,  and  bat  for  these  Indians  must  have 
fiirmed  a  part  of  Canada. 

M.  de  Nonville  called  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Montreal. 
On  their  way  they  are  waylaid  by  Adario,  the  great  chief  of  the  western  tribes, 
and  an  ally  to  the  French.  The  ambassadors,  with  their  guard  of  forty  warriors 
are  suri»rlse<i,  and  either  killed  in  battle  or  made  prisoners.  They  naturally  sup- 
posed that  Adario  acted  in  accordance  with  French  wishes;  this  opinion  the  wiley 
Batagc  strengthens  by  charging  the  treachery  directly  on  De  Nonville  j  dismissing 
bii  prisonen  with  presents,  sod  threatening  revenge  for  having  heeo  made  a  tool* 
the  point  is  settled  In  the  minds  of  the  Iroquois,  and  vengeance  follows.  On  ths 
Ulhef  July,  1088,  twelve  hundred  warriors  are  before  Honftresl,  the  town  is 

•  BmiA,  vet.  S,  p.  411.  t  Beaenfl,  vol.  I,  p.  41S. 
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burned  and  flacked*  and  mr  one  thoaflaad  French  lives  are  aacrifioed.*  The  war 

vent  on  until  "none  could  plant  or  sow,  or  pass  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
out >1anpi?r  of  being  killed  by  a  skulking  foe."  In  1G91,  Kan-ah-je-a<gah,  at  the 
head  of  his  six  hundred  bravea,  "overran  the  country  as  the  sweeping  t4yrmt 
does  the  lowly  valley." 

This  Kan-ah-je-a-gah,  whom  the  English  called  "  Black  Kktti.e,"  was  an 
Onondnp-a  chief;  he  acted,  in  concert  with  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  in  1000,  at  the 
head  of  his  Mohawk  and  Onondaga  followers,  in  resisting  the  French  on  theshorea 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  he  defeated  the  French  near  Niagara;  the  next  jear  he 
was  iu  Canada.  His  successes  so  exasperated  the  governor,  '*  that  he  caused  ft 
captive  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  Indians  to  be  put  to  death  with  the  most 
*  excruciating  tortures.  The  poor  victim  endured  the  infliction  with  stoica]  indilfer> 
ence,  singing  his  achievements  while  they  burned  his  feet*and  hands  with  hot  irons, 
cut  and  wrung  off  his  joints,  puUed  out  his  sinews,  and  to  render  the  hellish 
tragedy  complete,  tore  off  his  scalp  and  poured  hot  sand  on  his  naked  skuU."  This 
did  not  intimidate,  but  it  awakened  the  vengeance  of  KAV-AUrOh-A-OAB,  and  the 
Senecas  and  Onondagas  under  his  lead  were  f^oon  on  the  war  path.  **  They  inter- 
cepted all  trading  parties  from  Montreal  to  the  upper  lakes,  s  curing  booty  and 
carrying  terror  and  dismay  into  the  heart  of  tiio  French  colony.    In  he  car- 

ried his  arms  to  the  very  citadel  of  Montreal.  lie  continued  the  wur  with  success 
until  1007,  wiien  ho  was  decoyed  into  Canada  by  ilie  perfidy  of  the  French,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  desire  to  make  peace.  With  al.»out  thirty  of  his  warriors  he  was 
unexpectedly  fallen  up  by  a  party  of  Algonkins,  engaged  by  the  French  for  the 
work.  After  he  had  received  his  death  wound,  he  cried  out:  '*  Must  I,  who  have 
made  the  whole  earth  tremble  before  me,  now  die  by  the  hands  of  children  ?"t 

The  old  French  game;  propose  a  conference  and  murder  or  make  prisoners  tho 
embassadors.  This  was  easier  than  to  slay  them  in  battle.  Why  after  sodi  expe> 
rienoes  would  the  Indian  trust  to  christisii  men's  iiuth  ?  It  became  a  proverb 
among  them  that  white  men  spoke  with  a  forked  tongue."  In  more  modmi 
days  Florida  chiefs  were  made  prisoners  by  trusting  the  words  of  one  of  our  gene- 
rals. Tliedastardly  betrayal  and  death  of  Osceola  are  recorded  in  history  to  oar 
nation's  shame. 

The  Indians  have  found  all  the  civilized  nations  with  wliich  they  have  come  in 
contact  alike  destitute  of  that  truth  that  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
forest,  and  they  have  hecn  unable  to  comprehend  the  treachery  to  which  thej  have 
so  often  fallen  victims. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  as  years  rolled  on  the  Iroquois  became  more  and 
more  friendly  with  the  English,  and  from  thne  to  time  received  assistance  in  men 
and  arms. 

In  1694,  the  great  chief  DKAV-iB-flCHU  visited  Montreal  to  make  peace  with 
the  French;  he  returned  with  the  information  that  they  would  only  make  peace 
upon  condition  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  build  »  fort  and  keep  a  garrison  at 
Oadaraqui  (now  Kingston),  and  that  the  English  .should  not  be  encouraged  te 
trade  with  the  Canadian  Indians,  threatening  tho  Five  Nations  with  utter  destmo- 
tion  in  case  of  their  refusal  of  these  terms. { 

Canada  was  then  governed  by  Cormt  de  Fmntcnac,  who  resolved  to  put  the 
whole  power  of  the  French  in  requisition,  and  by  a  decisive  blow  bring  the  Onon- 
dagas to  terms.  In  160C  he  mustered  the  whole  force  that  France  could  furui.sh, 
and  that  the  province  could  raise,  together  with  such  Indian  allies  as  he  could 

•  a&rk^B  Onondaga,  vol.  1,  p.  269.        f  Clack's  Ono^agiy  v«l.  1«  p.  89« 
t  CUrk'i  Onondaga,  vol.  1,  p.  277. 
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enlL<t.  On  the  4th  day  of  June  the  army  embarked  at  La  Chine,  in  boats,  and 
commenced  the  long  journej.  Four  battalions  of  regulars  and  four  of  militia,  with 
tfie  Yast  armj  of  Indlng,  made  their  toiliome  asomt  of  Che  liTtr  St  Ltwraioe, 
floialfld  aloiig  tbe  flhores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  then  ascended  the  Oswego.  Nearly 
two  months  were  thus  oonsinned,  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  seoond  day  of  August 
%X  the  iotSUa  was  on  Lake  Oh-nen-ta-ha  (Onondaga).* 

Hbflbian  says  of  this  army,  that  "  banners  were  there  which  had  been  nnfhrled 
itStc^nkerk  and  Landen,  and  mstletl  nbovc  the  troops  that  Lnzemburgh's  trum- 
pets had  guided  to  ^ory,  when  Prince  Waldeck's  U-gions  were  home  down  hoieath 
his  furiouR  charpc.  Nor  was  the  enemy  this  pallant  host  was  seeking  unworthy 
those  whose  swords  had  been  tried  in  some  of  the  hardest  fonpht  fields  of  Europe. 
They  had  l>oarded  a  European  army  under  the  walls  of  QueV>c<%  shut  up  another 
for  wet'ks  within  the  defences  of  Montreal,  with  the  same  couraj^e  which  half  a 
century  after  vanquished  the  battalions  of  Dieskau  on  the  shores  of  I^ke  George. "f 

The  French,  with  their  allies,  passed  through  the  lake  in  two  divisions,  skirting 
both  shores,  and  finally  landed  at  the  east  end,  sword  in  hand.  On  the  3d  of 
August  th^  eonstmcted  a  fort,  and  left  a  garrison  of  140  men  to  guard  their  bat- 
teMX  and  baggage.  This  fort  was  probably  at  the  place  now  called  Qreen  Point,  as 
Ihe  nest  day  the  French  aooomt  says  **  inconeeiyable  difficulty  was  ezperienoed  in 
mofing  the  oaiinon  and  the  remahider  of  the  artillery  equipments  orer  marshes, 
■idtwot  pretty  eonsiderable  rivers  which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse.'*  They 
encamped  the  next  night  at  the  place  of  the  Salt  Springs.  This  French  army  had 
been  ob«erved  by  sooats,  and  all  its  movements  and  its  force  were  well  known  at 
t!i'  Onondaga  villages  Nn  assistance  could  be  had  from  the  English,  and  resist- 
ance was  idle  to  the  vast  army  thnt,  with  well  supplied  artillery,  was  now  before 
them.  The  Onondagas  resolved  to  iKjnd  lK'l()re  tht*  storm  they  could  not  face.  On 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  Augu^^t,  the  French  saw  the  light  of  immense  fires  in  the 
soath.  The  Indians  were  destroying  their  own  property,  preferring  this  mode  of 
defence  to  direct  resistance.  When  the  French  arrived  on  the  ground,  Frontenac 
ssys  thqf  found  ''the  cahias  of  the  Indians,  and  the  triple  palasades  which  encir- 
ded  the  fort,  entirely  humt.  It  has  since  been  learned  that  it  was  in  a  suffidently 
strong  state  of  defonce.  It  was  an  oUong,  flanked  hy  four  fegular  bastions.  The 
two  row  of  ^ekets  whidi  toocfaed  each  other  were  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
Mst,  and  at  six  feet  distance  outside  stood  another  palisade  of  much  smaller 
disiensions,  but  from  forty  to  fifly  feet  high." 

The  7«h,  8th  and  9th  days  of  August  were  spent  by  the  French  in  destroying 
tbe  young  and  growing  corn.  The  grain  was  so  forward  that  the  stalks  were 
very  easily  cut  with  the  sword  and  sabre,  without  the  least  fear  that  any  could 
start  again.  Not  a  single  head  remaine<l.  The  fields  stretched  from  a  league  and 
a  half  to  two  leagues  from  the  fort.  The  destruction  was  complete."  The  fort 
and  immense  fields  of  com  thus  described  by  Frontenac,  give  us  a  higher  opinion  . 
of  the  power  of  these  savages  than  we  had  been  wont  to  entertain. 

This  sacrifice  of  house  and  food  the  Onondagas  could  submit  to,  though  at  great 
iaoonvenkBoe  aad  suflbring ;  but  they  must,  in  accordance  with  their  customs,  giro 
dse  notiee  to  the  enemy  that  vengeanee  would  not  he  delayed. 

A  htawe  old  warrior  volunteered  for  this  honorable  duty.  He  was  more  than  a 
hnndred  years  old. .  For  the  period  of  three  ordinary  generations  of  men  he  had 
tlidwed  the  war  path.  Be  was  of  man's  estate  when  Ghamplain  first  mvaded  his 
eeuatry  with  fire  arms  and  the  sword,  and  ever  since  he  had  nursed  his  wrath, 

*  Bm-  Diteiy,  vol.  1,  p.  SU.  t  Clark*a  Oaondiia,  voL  1,  p.  MO. 
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ftnd  glutted  his  rengeftnce,  and  now  that  h«  coald  no  looker  take  on  himself  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  active  war,  he  would  shew  these  pale  faces  how  to  die. 
Frontenac  says,  "  ho  had  no  doubt  prepared  himself,  during  his  long  life,  to  die 
with  finiiness,  however  cruel  the  tortures  he  should  have  to  endure.  Not  the 
slightest  complaint  escaped  his  lips.  On  the  contrary,  he  exhorted  thoRc  who  tor- 
mented him  to  remember  his  death,  and  to  display  the  same  courage  when  those  of 
his  nation  should  take  vcnpcance  on  them;  and  when  a  savage,  weary  of  his  har- 
raugues,  gave  him  some  cuts  of  a  knife,  "  I  thank  thee,"  he  cried,  "butthoa 
oughtest  to  oomplete  mj  death  bj  fire.  Lmn,  French  dogs  and  ye  eavages,  their 
allies,  that  ye  are  dogs  of  dogs;  fememher  what  ye  ought  to  do  when  70  will  he  in 
the  same  positioii  that  I  am."  It  was,  says  CbarieroiXy  "a  strange  and  ourions 
speetade,  to  see  many  himdred  men  sorroonding  a  deersfit  old  warrior,  stririqg 
in  vain,  by  tortnres,  to  draw  a  groan  from  him." 

A  detachment  of  the  Frendk  yisited  the  Oneidas  and  destroyed  their  crops, 
taking  thirty  prisoners,  among  them  the  principal  chicfii,  wlio  vaaniy  tried  to  make 
peace.  The  only  terms  the  French  would  grant  them,  were  removal  to  Canada 
and  submission  to  the  coiuiueror. 

This  barren  victory  of  Frontenac  resulted  in  great  injury  to  the  French,  as  by 
taking  the  Canadian  militia  from  their  fields  in  July  and  August,  a  famine  ensued, 
that  j)inchcd  quite  as  hard  us  the  lack  of  provisions  in  Onondaga.  As  the  French 
withdrew  from  the  valley  of  the  Oswego,  the  Indians  hovered  on  their  line,  and 
cut  off  every  straggling  canoe,  and  in  the  whole  a&ir  the  only  man  the  Onondagas 
lost  was  the  Tolimteer  tietim  that  remained  in  tlieir  bomt  TiUage.  Thns  ended 
iUs  most  JbrmidaUe  invasioo. 

Soon  after,  a  party  of  the  Five  Nations  was  snrprised  by  the  Frendh,  sevenl 
were  IdUed,  and  one  taken  prisoner,  who  was  paUidy  burned  alive,  aad  vpos 
whom  the  Indians  then  tracing  at  Montreal  were  invited  to  toast.* 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  made  peaee  between  the  Im^sbaad  Fkench,  was 
signed  September  10,  1697. 

The  governor  of  Canada,  believing  that  the  Five  Nations  thought  that  the  gene- 
ral peace  made  them  secure,  resolved  to  take  his  last  revenge,  and  he  sent  a  party 
of  Adirondacks  to  destroy  a  party  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  in  faith  of  the  treaty, 
were  hunting  near  Fort  Cadiira(iui.  Several  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Soon  afler 
this,  French  commissioners  appeared  before  the  Onondaga  castle.  Peace  was  made 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  French.  *'  Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  this 
last  war;  the  French  ate  their  bread  in  continual  fear.  No  man  was  sure,  when 
out  of  his  house,  of  ever  retnming  to  it  again.  All  business  snd  trade  was  often 
suspended,  while  fear,  despair  and  misery  blanched  the  conntenanoes  of  ^bm 
wretched  inhabitants."* 

The  commisBxmers  took  with  them  to  Montnal  several  of  the  Qnondftga  ehis^ 
They  were  reoeived  with  every  mark  of  respect,  having  awarded  to  then  that  oon- 
dderation  tliat  brave  men  always  conm^and. 

The  prisoners  that  the  Iroquois  had  talun  were  now  free;  some  of  them  loved 
their  new  fHends  too  well  to  leave  them,  and  some  who  did  return  to  Canada, 
came  back  and  ende<l  their  days  in  Onondaga.  The  individual  Frenchman  and  the 
Iroquois  found  little  difficulty  in  harmonizing.  The  policy  of  the  French  rulers 
prevented  this  harmony  and  friendship  from  becoming  national. 

Thus  ended  the  war  commenced  by  Champlain's  invasion  in  1609;  so  far  at 
least  as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Five  Nations  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  The 
English  had  been  their  allies,  and  were  fast  becoming  their  masters,  not  by  levying 

*  Clark  i  Onondaga,  vol.  1,  p.  283.  f  Oark't  Oaoadaga* 
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Wtr,  but,  first,  by  assistance  against  common  enemies,  and  then  by  negotiation 
wad  the  arts  of  peace.  From  this  time  they  recognized  themselves  as  subjects  of 
Qraat  BrllilD,  sad  mn  st  wsr  or  pnoe  as  suited  tlie  policy  of  the  goTenung 

BiiHIlHi 

Ib  1700,  Robert  Livfagstoii,  Seerelsiy  of  lodisn  Ailkirs,  tisited  Onondaga,  and 
nporlodto  thtlarlof  Belmooi  upon  the  proper  policy  !br  the  Xngliah  to  adopt 
in  ngard  to  the  Five  Nations.  Ho  advised  that  Missionaries  should  be  sent  among 

them,  and  that  forts  should  be  constructed  and  garrisoned  for  their  protection 
■gainst  the  French.  He  proposed  to  locate  one  sf  the  confluence  of  tlie  Oneida  and 
Senoca  rivers. 

The  Indians  represented  to  Col.  Schuyler,  Mr.  Tiivinjrston  and  Mr.  Hansc,  that 
the  *'  povernor  of  Canada  had  charged  them  not  to  hearken  to  Corlear,  for  if  they 
dill  ?o,  he  would  take  them  off  by  poison.'.  June  21,  1700.  Dekannis.sora,  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy,  is  in  Albany,  complaining  that  the  French  will  not  "  tukc 
Uie  hatcliet  from  their  hands"  unless  the  Five  Nations  submit  to  them;  and  ho 
said,  "all  of  us  here  are  resolved  to  have  a  protestant  minister  at  Onondaga,  tlic 
omtre  of  the  Firs  Nations,  ss  soon  as  one  oso  be  sent  to  us."  The  governor  pro- 
mised the  miasioiuuy,  and  that  tho  BlUe  should  be  truulatod  ibr  their  use,  and 
pwponed  thai  tfaej  should  send  two  or  ifaree  of  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  the 
cKpcBse  of  the  kiiig.  The  Indians 'replied  thst  they  loved  the  king,  and  were 
delannined  to  continue  Arm  to  him  and  to  his  religion,  saying  that  they  had  reftised 
to  receive  the  Jesuit  priests;  as  to  the  offer  to  educate  the  hoju,  said  the  chi^ 
"that  is  a  subject  not  under  our  cofltrol;  it  belongs  to  the  women  entirely.*' 
They  also  asked  that  a  smith  might  be  sent  amonp:  thorn.  Forts  were  erected  in 
their  country,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  were  made  strong.*  Time  rolls  on,  tho 
l>onds  growing  stronp^^r  with  the  years.  On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1710,  five  of 
the  principal  chiefs  who  had  be<'n  aent  to  England,  wore  "conducted  in  splendid 
Inches  to  St.  James  palace,  and  tho  Ix»rd  Chamberlain,  with  nuich  ceremony, 
inLToduced  them  into  the  royal  presence;*'  and  Queen  Anne  listened  to  a  speech 
ftom  one  of  their  number.  Thus  she  acquired  their  love,  and  when,  in  1714,  she 
died,  her  luthfld  subfects  in  the  wfldemess  of  New  York  ainoerely  lamented  her. 

The  defence  of  the  Ei^^Hsh  Ibrt  St  Osw^  was  entrusted  to  the  Onondaguu 
When  Sir  William  Johnson  called  for  them  they  were  teady,  and  assisted  in  win- 
mngtbe^bry  he  adquired;  and  when  the  question  of  empiiu  was  decided  between 
the  great  powers  before  Quebec,  they  were  there.  During  the  wars  in  which 
Washington  won  his  first  renown,  these  Five  Nations  of  Indians  kept  the  French 
from  the  northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  forced  them  to  make 
their  attncks  from  the  west.  Situated,  as  were  the  Iroquois,  on  waters  that  run 
in  four  directions:  east  and  west  in  Oneida,  and  north  and  .south  in  (hiondaga; 
aDimatcd,  as  they  were,  by  an  unconqueralilc  love  of  adventure  and  conquest,  they 
held  the  balance  of  power  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  when  two  mighty 
nations  of  another  race  met  on  their  territory,  the  party  that  secured  their  friend- 
ship, as  might  have  been  expected,  triumphed. 

Afterwards,  when  England  found  herself  at  war  with  her  own  eoIooMs,  these 
cUdren  of  the  fonst  did  not  deaert  her,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  most  loyal 
Sid  deveied.  Hr.  Clinton  says,  that  in  the  war  of  the  revdntion,  the  Five 
Xstfoos  contributed  to  the  aid  of  the  British  one  thouaand  five  hundred  andel^tj 
■en.  They  hung  like  the  aeythe  of  death  upon  the  rear  of  our  settlements,  and 
their  deeds  are  inscribed,  with  the  scalping  knife  and  t<miahawk,  in  clmracters  of 
blood,  on  the  Adds  of  Wy onaing  and  Oheny  Valley,  and  on  the  benksof  the 
Mehawk." 

*  CUA^t  OsoimU^,  vol.  1,  p.  391. 
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The  chastisement  that  we  inflicted  on  the  Five  Nation/?  was  terrible  as  their  own 
cruelties  had  invoked.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1770,  Colonel  Van  Schaick  surprised 
the  Onnnilafras,  and  destroyed  their  village,  provisions  and  munitions  of  war, 
killing:  twelve  and  takinp  thirty-ffmr  prisoners.  The  destruction  of  their  property 
WHS  coniplotc.  The  same  year  the  campaigns  of  Sullivan  carried  war  and  famine 
to  the  ScnecAs  and  Cayugas,  effectually  breaking  the  power  of  the  Iroquois.*  The 
Mohawks  fled  to  Canada  with  Sir  John  Johnson. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  gave  08  the  duun  of  the  gmft  Itlav  as  our 
northern  boundary;  no  stipulation  vhatever  wvB  made  in  teg/ud  to  thMe  tiihis* 
they  conaequoitly  found  themaelveB  in  the  oondition  of  aoonquered  pegfle, entirely 
at  the  mer^  of  enemies,  who  had  become  highly  exasperated  by  their  dieadftil 
cruelties.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  evinced  a  disposttton  to  expel  them  from 
all  thdr  territory;  but  the  humane  counsels  of  Generals  Washington  and  Schuyler 
saved  them  from  total  ruin.*  The  treaty  made  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  by  ooaa- 
mlssioners  of  the  government,  and  the  Indians  secured  sufficient  reservations  of 
land  to  all  the  Iroquois,  except  the  Mohawks,  who  had  gone  to  Canada.  But  this 
treaty  appeared  hard  to  the  Indians,  who  had  pone  into  the  war  at  the  command 
of  a  pivi  rnment  that  they  felt  bound  to  oln-y,  and  that  had  so  shamefully  neglected 
thorn  in  the  final  settlement.  Some  of  them  joined  the  western  ludiaius,  and  took 
part  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  revolution; -but  after  the  defeat  they  sutfered  at 
the  hands  of  Wayne's  army,  they  returned  to  their  homes  in  submission  and 
humiUation." 

A  generation  passed  away,  and  again  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  at  wir 
with  England.  The  old  cUe&  had  mostly  died,  and  the  young  men  had  grown  op 
with  feelings  of  attachment  to  their  immediate  neighbors,  who  experienee  had 
taught  them  were  friends.  The  English,  according  to  their  custom,  had  employed 
such  Indians  as  could  be  induce<l  to  fight  for  them,  and  our  Niagara  frontier 
became  the  scene  of  contests  in  which  the  scalping  knife  played  its  part.  General 
Peter  B.  Porter  called  on  the  remnants  of  this  people  for  a  force  that  might  lie 
opposed  with  success  to  the  Canada  Indians.  A  council  Mas  held,  to  which  all  the 
triljcs  w-  n-  invited,  and  all  but  the  Mohawks  came.  It  was  resolved  to  aid  the 
United  Slates  with  all  their  f«)roe.  By  ancient  usage  theMoliawks  were  to  furnish 
the  commandor-in-chicf,  but  ihcy  having  left  the  confederacy,  it  was  neces.sary  to 
depart  from  the  usage,  and  elect  oue  in  general  council.  Debates  ran  high,  until 
the  cdebimted  Saootawavba  (Bed  Jacket)  settled  the  matter,  by  proposing 
HoH-A-HOA-QUA  (La  Fort),  an  Onondaga  chieftain.  He  aooepted  the  post,  and 
died  at  Chippewa,  having  received  his  death  wound  while  bravely  leading  hit 
people.  His  dying  words  were  expressive  of  his  gratification  ai  having  beenplaeed 
at  the  head  of  his  nation,  and  haviqg  done  his  du^  there.  The  braves  of  ilw 
Onondagss  gathered  around  the  prostrate  hero,  and  exclaimed  in  their  own  la»- 
guage,  **  Alas,  great  chief!  the  brave  !  the  brave  !"t 

Thus  has  been  traced  the  history  of  this  extraordinaiy  pMpl*;  oiioeastnithftal« 
as  brave^  as  proud  a  race  as  ever  lived,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant,  acquiring 
the  vices  of  other  men,  to  W  added  to  their  own.  A  few  brf>od  over  the  traditions 
of  a  greatness  forever  gone,  while  most  of  theui  have  btmnie  fui  iuers,  and  aided 
by  a  school  and  missionary  effort,  are  gradually  adapting  theinsolve.s  to  the  habits 
of  the  whites.  In  the  Onondaga  Valley  they  have  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  to 
abundantly  supply  all  their  wants,  and  whenever  they  shall  cultivate  it  themselves, 
instead  of  leasing  to  others,  they  will  become  ikh* 

•  Clark'i  OBondaf*. 

\  Webster  rcoeived  hif  dying  wordi  while  acting  aa  aid  to  Oea.  Brown,  to  carry  oidea  !• 
the  Iadisas»  he  aBdent'edtog  Ae  Isifei^ 
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The  statkrtks  of  tiMir  agrieiiltiire  irill  ■ppear  with  tlMw  of  the  towns  of  the 
county* 

ANTIQUITraS. 

The  whole  space  allowed  for  this  paper  would  not  be  suflScient  for  a  full  investi- 
gation and  discussion  of  all  the  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  past  occn- 
pancy  of  this  county.  A  Tory  brief  afioount  only  ctn  be  attempted.  As  long  ago 
as  1810  or  '11,  De  Witt  Clinton  Tisited  the  town  of  Pompey,  and  gave  an  aoooant 
of  antiquarian  remains.  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  history  of  Onondaga  ooonty,  and  Mr. 
Behootcraft,  in  his  report,  have  eadi  ghren  a  much  more  extended  notice  of  the 
Tarious  forts  and  other  objects  of  interest,  accompanied  with ^bnkWingSi  than  would 
be  admissible  here.  To  these  works,  therefore,  those  pf^rtoos  whose  curiosity 
demands  more  than  will  Ix'  found  in  this  report  are  referred. 

Three  ditVorent  nations  supplied  e^irly  visitors  to  this  section  of  country,  the 
Spanish,  French  and  Dutch,  and  each  of  them  have  If-ft  l)ehind  them  some  traces 
of  their  visits.  We  have  no  knowleilgc  of  any  Kuroinan  liavinp  vi.sit<'d  this 
country  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Chaniplain  in  IGIO;  but  Mexico  was  conquered 
nearlj'  a  hundred  years  before,  and  ^he  Spanish  thirst  for  the  precious  metals  may 
have  led  parties  as  fiur  into  the  interior  as  Onondaga.  The  Portuguese  had  explored 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  North  America  in  1501,  and  the  French  fished  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  as  oariy  as  1505.*  Some  parties  may  have  visited 
this  r^pon  eariy  in  the  sizteentli  century.  However  this  may  be,  there  was  picked 
op  in  Pompej,  about  the  year  1820,  a  stone,  that  may  now  be  found  in  Albany, 
where  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  late  I>o€tor  T.  Roroeyn  Beck,  that 
speared  to  have  Wn  used  as  a  grave  Stone,  to  mark  the  place  of  interment  of 
some  European.  On  its  centre  is  engraved  rudely  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  a  ser- 
pent roili'd  around  it,  with  the  words  and  figures  Leo  De  Lon,  VI.,  ir)20.  This  is 
the  only  relic  that  has  been  found  that  may  not  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  having 
been  connected  with  some  of  the  traders  and  missionaries  that  visited  the  Onon- 
dajras  after  Champlain's  invasion. 

The  Dutch  cultivated  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  at  an  early  day  made  long 
journeys  into  their  territories  to  exchange  merchandize  for  furs.  They  carried  fire 
arms  to  use  and  to  sell,  and  their  safety  demanded  the  erection  of  such  forts  or 
strong  places  as  we  see  have  once  existed  here.  The  French,  too,  during  the  truces 
in  the  war  with  the  Indians,  strove  with  great  energy  to  secure  a  Ibothold  among 
them.  The  metalic  implements,  guns,  swords,  hatchets,  locks,  bells,  horse  shoes, 
hammers,  beads,  medals,  cruciflzes,  brass  kettles,  pewter  plates,  blacksmith's 
tools,  and  other  like  relics  that  have  from  time  to  time  U  en  dug  up,  were  in  all 
prob«bility  brought  here  by  traders  and  missionaries.   The  circular  and  eUiptkal 
works  found  here  have  already  been  ascribed  to  wars  that  once  were  waged 
between  the  different  tribes.    There  is  nothing  of  all  the  curious  antiquities  found 
here,  except  the  stone  having  the  date  1520,  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this 
country  had  been  at  any  time  visited  hy  Europeans  >>efore  lt>10;  hut  we  may  very 
readily  b.  lii  ve  that  we  have  but  a  meagre  history  of  the  various  parties  that  for 
one  purpose  or  another  came  here  after  that  date,  and  before  the  r^lar  settlement 
by  the  present  oocupants. 

*  Clark's  Onoiwlafa,  rel.  2,  p.  2S4. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TO^OORArafOAL  8KCTCH  OF  ONONDAGA  COUNTT. 

The  county  of  Onondaga  is  nearly  in  the  geographical  center  of 
State.  The  Court  House,  in  the  city  of  Syracune,  is  in  latitude  forty-throo 
degrees  three  minutes  north,  and  longitude  seventy-six  degrees  fourteen 
minutes  and  four  seconds  west  from  Greenwich,  or  no  degrees  forty-eight 
minutes  eleven  seconds,  east  from  the  observatory  in  Washington,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  determined  without  too  much  inconvenience, and  near  enongh  for 
any  parpose  of  this  report.  The  city  of  Syracuse  is  very  nearly  in  the 
oenter  of  the  county,  whioh  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Oswego  county ; 
on  the  east,  by  Madiaon ;  on  the  south,  b^  Cortland ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Cayuga. 

The  general  form  of  the  county  is  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  having  iti 
lines  east  and  weet,  and  north  and  south ;  the  north-east  oomer  being  some- 
what rounded  off  by  Ondda  lake,  and  the  south*west  by  Skaneateles  lake. 
From  north  to  south  the  ayersge  width  is  thirty  mtleii ;  and  from  east  to 
west  twenty-six.  The  area  of  the  eounty,  ezolnsiTe  of  lakes,  is  in  acres, 
459,229,  of  which  there  were,  in  1855,  of  improved  land,  844,528,  and  of 
unimproved  114,701. 

The  county  is  now  divided  into  the  towns  of  Lysander,  Clay,  Cicero, 
Elbridge,  Van  Buren,  Salina,  DeWitt,  Manlius,  CamlUus,  Geddes,  Skane- 
ateles, Marcelltts,  Onondaga,  Pompey,  Spafford,  Otisoo,  La  Fayette,  Tully, 
.  and  Fabius,  and  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

Most  of  the  surface  of  this  county  slopes  to  the  north,  and  is  drained 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  summit  of  the  hierhlands  that  diviile 
the  waters  that  flow  north  from  those  that  run  south,  aud  find  their  way 
hy  the  Susquehanna  river  to  the  sea,  is  within  this  eounty,  though  near 
the  south  bounds  ;  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  area  being  drained  to  the 
south,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Fabiufi  and  Tully. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  flat  and  barely 
rolling  enough  to  permit  drainage.  This  flat  land  constitutes  a  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  great  level,"  which  extends  along  the  south  side' 
of  Oneida  lake,  to  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  spurs  of  the  Allegany 
mountains.  The  Erie  canal  runs  along  the  south  side  of  this  level  land. 
That  part  of  the  county  lying  south  of  the  canal,  constituting  about  three- 
iifibhs  of  the  whole  ^  is  embraced  within  the  northernmost  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  partakes  of  the  characteristics  that  belong  to  suoh  coun- 
tries ;  being  uneven  and  oomparatively  broken  in  its  snrfaoe.  A  traveler 
oroesing  Onondaga  eounty  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east,  if  his 
route  is  on  the  plain  north  of  the  highlands,  will  meet  only  slight  hills  and 
hollows,  or  rather  mere  undulations  crossing  his  oonrse,  and  streams  that 
have  their  surfiMes  nearly  level  with  the  surrounding  land.  Bat  if  his 
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route  is  Mroas  ih«  liiw  of  tbe  liill  slope,  he  will  doseend  into  deep  Tmllojs, 
wliose  diyiding  ridges  are  many  miles  «psrt,  and  he  will  have  one  oonstanl 
sneoesiioA  of  toilsome  deseento  and  aseents,  enlivened  and  rendered  plea- 
sant, bj  OTer-reearring  pointo  of  obaervation,  from  wUoh  die  most  splen- 
did seenoiy  lies  pictured  before  Mm.  Hill  side,  mountain  top,  wide  tsI- 
lej8,  lakes  framed  with  forests  and  fields  of  liTing  green,  meet  his  gase 
from  the  top  of  every  eminenee  he  passes.  If  he  sees  little  of  the  grand- 
eur of  roek-ribhed  monntaios,  he  is  delighted  with  landscapes,  more  mild, 
and  of  a  softer  tone,  and  that  bespeak  more  fitting  reeideneeB  for  men,  and 
he  is  delighted  with  the  reflection,  that  of  all  he  sees,  there  is  nought  but 
that  combines  the  useful  with  the  beautifol. 

The  slope  of  the  highlands  is  divided  into  five  distinct  ridges,  all  having 
a  general  north  and  south  direction.  The  most  eastern  of  them  enters  the 
town  of  Manlius,  from  the  east,  and  extends  north  to  the  Erie  canal.  The 
second  ridge  lies  between  Limestone  and  Butternut  creeks,  and  makes  the 
highlands  of  Pompey  ;  a  part  of  those  of  Manlius,  Lafayette  and  DeWitt. 
The  third  range,  between  Kutternut  and  Onondaga  creeks,  comprises  the 
highlands  of  the  central  part  of  Lafayette,  the  west  part  of  DeWitt,  and 
the  east  portions  of  Tully  and  Onondaga,  and  extends  to  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  fourth  range,  between  Onondaga  and  nine  mile  creeks,  cora- 
prij»es  the  highlands  of  Otisco,  the  wci^t  part  of  Tully,  Lafayette  and  Onon- 
daga, and  the  east  parts  of  Marcellus  and  Camillus.  The  fifth  range 
lying  between  Nine  mile  and  Skancateles  creeks,  and  Otisco  and  Skaneateles 
lakes,  comprises  the  highlands  of  Spafford,  the  west  parts  of  Marcellus 
and  Carolllus,  and  the  east  parte  of  Skaneateles  and  Elbridgc.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  valleys,  between  these  ranges,  are  in  the  towns  of  Pompey, 
Fabitts  and  Tully,  or  south  of  the  county  line.  The  highest  peaks  of  tlie 
ranges  of  hills  are  in  Spafibrd,  Pompey,  0(«iseo  and  Lafayette.  The 
streams  that  drain  these  valleys  to  the  south,  are  the  head  branohes  of  the 
Tloaghnioga  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna.  Limestone 
and  Butternut  creeks  unite  their  waters,  and  then  flow  into  the  Chitte- 
ningo,  a  few  miles  before  that  strsam  enters  Oneida  lake.  Onondaga 
and  Nine  mile  creeks  run  into  Onondaga  lake.  The  Skaneateles  crosses 
nto  Cayuga  oounty,  just  before  it  discharges  ito  waters  into  the  Seneoa 
river.  Seneca  river  enters  the  west  part  of  the  oounty  from  Gross  lake, , 
flowing  between  the  towns  of  Elbridge  and  Lysander,  and  along  the  north 
bounds  of  Van  Buren  and  Oeddes,  to  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  where  it  reoeives  the  outlet  of  that  body  of  water,  then  turning 
north,  it  runs  along  the  west  line  of  Clay,  to  Three  River  Point,  where  it 
receives  the  Ooeida  river.  At  this  place  the  combined  waters  take  the 
Dame  of  Oswego  river,  which  empties  into  lake  Ontario,  iu  the  city  of 
Oswego. 

These  various  streams  and  bodies  of  water,  with  their  tributaries,  are  so 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface,  that  the  whole  county  is  wonderfully 
Well  supplied  with  water  for  use,  and  power  to  drive  machinery.  Seneca 
river  has  a  dam  giving  a  fail  at  Baldwinsvilie,  of  seven  feet,  and  another 
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at  Plioiiiz,  either  of  whieh  would  give  enifieieiit  power  for  a  large  tuaa* 
ufSietnring  town.  The  several  Btreama  that  flow  through  the  ralleys  of  the 
aoath  part  of  the  eonatj,  fkll,  on  an  aTorage,  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
feet ;  after  they  are  of  tolBeient  sise  to  he  neefal  in  driYing  maehinerj, 
and  at  the  north-east  eorner  of  the  eonnty,  the  united  waters  of  the  Bnt> 
temnt,  Limestone  and  Chittenango  make  the  valnable  water  power  of 
Bridgeport.  Many  heautiful  water  fidls  are  fbrmed  hy  tiie  hranohes  of  the 
principal  streams,  as  they  flow  down  the  sides  of  the  ranges  of  hills  to 
the  tallies.  The  most  noted  of  the  esseades,  is  known  as  Pratt^l  FaHs. 
Sueh  is  a  general  ontUne  of  the  eonnty  of  Onondaga.  When  it  was  first 
seen  by  the  races  of  men  who  now  cnltivatc  its  soil,  and  direct  its  vast 
industrial  pursuits,  it  was  covered  with  one  dense  forest  of  trees  of  giant 
growth,  excepting  the  few  iieidB  that  the  natives  had  subjected  to  their  rude 
cultivation. 

SETTLEMENT  BY  THE  WHITES. 

The  first  white  man  who  made  a  permanent  residence  in  Onondaga 
county,  was  Ephraim  Webster.  He  had  been  a  swldier  in  the  Kevolution, 
serving  utifil  the  elose  of  the  war.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  his  campaigns, 
he  had  become  somewhat  aequainted,  and  friendly,  with  that  portion  of  the 
Oneidas  that  took  our  side  in  the  contest.  >Vel»stcr  first  settled  at  Oris- 
kauy,  in  the  character  of  a  trader,  and  there  learned  the  Indian  language. 
From  Oriskany,  he  made  several  ezcnrsions  to  Onondaga,  beeame  intimate 
with  his  new  friends,  and  finally  accepted  their  invitation  to  go  among  them 
to  live.  In  1786,  aeeompanied  by  another  trader  of  the  name  of  Na- 
kerk,  he  opened  his  store  on  the  east  bank  of  Onondaga  oreek,  near  its 
month,  and  there  exposed,  for  sale,  the.  little  stoek  he  had  brought,  hy 
water,  from  Soheneotidy.  Nnkerk  died  the  first  summer;  and  in  the 
fJl  Webster  went  to  New  York  with  his  paok  of  fnrs,  returning  the  next 
spring  with  more  goods,  and  from  this  time  beeame  a  permanent  inhaln- 
tant  of  Onondaga.  In  the  spring  of  1787,  two  traders,  Campbell  and 
Maibee,  followed  Webster,  and  took  up  their  residonoe  at  Onondaga 
BoUow. 

Ephraim  Webster  wsa  a  man  of  adventure,  and  was  possessed  of  a 
eonrage  that  never  filtered.   He  found  the  Indians  smarting  under  the 

defeats  of  the  war,  nearly  stripped  of  their  lands,  subjugated,  and  depend- 
ent upon  their  conquerors  for  supplies  tliat  civilized  men  alone  eould  fur- 
nish them.  They  had  invited  Webster  to  live  with  them,  as  a  trader,  and 
they  had,  unquestionably,  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  they  eould  have  in 
any  one  of  their  masters,  and  yet  his  life  was  in  hourly  peril.  Circum- 
stances, that  would  appear  trivial  to  us,  in  the  minds  of  untutored  savages, 
were  proof  strong  as  Holy  Writ,  that  he  was  plotting  their  injury.  Again 
their  confidence  would  be  restored,  by  circumstances  quite  as  trivial  as 
those  which  first  excited  their  unjust  suspicions. 

An  instance,  illustrative  of  this,  is  related  by  Clark,  as  follows:  "For 
some  real  or  fancied  wrong,  he  was  judged  worthy  of  death.  Ho  gave  up 
all  for  lost,  and  fuUy  made  up  his  mind  that  his  time  had  come.  Bis 
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9MV6  was  dog,  asd  he  was  told  to  prepare  for  immediate  deailk.  A  large 
riig  waa  Ibrmed  aroimd  him;  Ids  ezeeationerB,  four  in  number,  were 
•ppomted,  aad  their  {Mteitions  taken ;  four  glittering  tomahawks  gleamed 
is  tke  snnlighl.  A  sturdy  hrkve  firmly  held  eaoh  of  his  hands,  stretehing 
yk  anas  to  their  utmoet  extent.  It  was  asked  of  him  ( as  is  the  custom ) 
if  ke  had  any  request  to  make  before  he  expired.  He  said,  he  only  desired 
a  eooling  draught  of  water.  *  None,  none,  none,'  was  the  rcjily  ;  he 
appealed  to  them  in  afl'euting  tones,  not  to  deny  a  friend  this  simple  request. 
The  venerable  war  cliief,  Ondi-ya-ka,  stood  forth,  while  the  ready  weapons 
were  poised  over  his  head.  '  Hold  I'  said  he,  'stay  your  hands,  offend  not 
the  (ireat  Spirit ;  let  him  drink  one  cup  of  water  for  the  lust  time  !'  The 
cup  was  presented,  while  one  hand  was*  released  by  the  Indian  who  held  it. 
Webster  took  the  cup,  gracefully  bowed  his  head,  and  most  cordially  drank 
the  health  of  the  chiefs,  braves  and  warriors  of  the  Onondaga  nation. 
This  maneuver  was  so  unexpected,  so  appro])riatc,  and  dune  with  so  much 
grace  and  aboriginal  naivete,  so  respectfully,  and  with  so  much  ccolness 
and  gravity  of  demeanor,  that  with  one  voice  they  shouted,  'he  is  free! 
let  him  go,  he  is  one  of  us ! '  He  was  free,  and  henceforth  safe  among 
them.  He  was  too  brave  a  man  to  be  a  traitor;  and  having  once  fully 
gained  the  Indiana*  cenfidenee,  by  oondnot  like  this,  nothing  eould  ahake 
it." 

Webatev  married  an  lodiaa  woman ;  and  from  him,  though  by  right  of 
fte  female  aide,  has  deBoeoded  the  present  A-to-tar-ho,  or  principal  civil 
dber  of  the  confbderaoy.  Alter  the  death  of  his  Indian  wife,  Webeter 
■arried  a  white  woman,  and  nieed  a  considerable  feinily,  who  inherited 
Ike  hinds  given  by  the  Indians  to  their  fether. 

Seme  years  sinoe,  an  interesting  suit  waa  tried  in  this  county,  brought 
by  the  half-Indian  son,  for  these  lands ;  but  he  was  beaten. 

Webster  was  employed  by  our  government  from  1788  to  1794  in  gaining 
inlbnnation  as  to  the  conduct  and  purposes  of  the  Western  Indians,  and 
gave  full  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  A  mile  square  of  land  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Indians,  and  the  grant  confirmed  by  the  government.  Web- 
ster received  the  parting  words  of  Hoh-a-hoa-qua,  on  the  bloody-  field  of 
Chippewa,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-two,  retaining  the  confidence 
both  of  the  Indians  and  whites,  having  filled  the  offices  of  supervisor  and 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of  Onondaga. 

The  business  of  Webster  in  Onondaga  was  traffic,  and  though  he  was  the 
first  of  our  people  who  settled  here,  he  was  not  the  pioneer  of  the  men  who 
came  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil ;  this  honor  is  due  to  Asa  Dan- 
forth  and  Comfort  Tyler. 

With  the  spring  of  17^8,  the  settlement,  by  the  present  race  of  men,  in 
Onondaga  commences* 

Danforth  had  been  invited  to  Onondaga  by  Webster,  who  had  received 
his  hospitalities  while  hunting  in  Montgomery  county,  where  Danforth  thell 
lived*    Webster  used  his  influence  with  the  Indians  to  get  their  consenr 
la  Danferth's  ooming  aineng  thedk.  This  being  obtained,  early  in  Hay, 
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1788,  Asa  Danfortb  embarked  with  hia  family,  household  goods  and  tools, 
in  two  flat  bottomed  boats,  from  Montgomery  county.  Passing  up  the 
Mohawk,  they  made  the  Portage  at  Rome ;  and  thence  through  Oneida  lake 
and  river,  around  by  Seneca  river,  and  Onondaga  lake,  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  Onondaga  creek,  where  they  met  Webster,  Comfort  Tyler,  and 
Mr.  D.'fl  son  Asa,  who  had  been  sent  across  the  country  with  the  stock, 
had  arrived  in  advance  of  the  boats.  Passing  up  the  creek,  the  first  Mtr 
tlement  was  made  a  little  south  of  OnondAga  Hollow,  May  22,  1788. 

The  Indians  treated  the  family  kindly,  except  when  nndar  the  infincnce 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  furnished  them  by  two  base  men,  who  had  found 
their  way  into  the  valley  with  that  worst  enemy  of  the  Indians.  The 
better  part  of  the  tribe  ealled  for  aid  from  Panforth  and  Tyler  to  put  an 
end  to  this  traffio.  The  traders  refused  to  desist,  and  offered  &  barrel  ef 
ram,  and  to  every  Indian  a  new  knifo  and  tomahawk,  if  they  would  drive 
Danforth  and  Tyler  away;  theehiefr,  however,  gave  them  their  protection, 
and  the  base  offer  was  rejeoted. 

In  Pecembcr,  Major  Danforth,  visited  with  his  wife,  her  old  home  in 
Massaehusetts,  and  returned  about  the  middle  of  March,  1789,  the  savagei 
oordially  welcoming  them  back. 

The  opring  was  propitious,  potatoes  were  brought  from  Whiteetown  ibr 
seed.  Their  own  crops  were  put  in,  and  the  Indians  prepared  their  lands; 
sowed  and  planted  after  the  manner  of  the  whites.  Tyler  and  young  Dan- 
forth went  to  Massachusetts,  and  when  they  returned,  Mrs.  Danforth  hid 
the  pleasure  of  greeting  a  daughter-in-law,  and  Tyler  had  a  wife  to  intro- 
duce. These  were  the  first  white  women  Mrs.  D.  had  ever  seen  in  Onon- 
daga. John  lirown  and  family  came  with  the  two  brides,  and  now  it  began 
to  be  felt  that  there  was  a  goodly  company  to  begin  the  contest  with  the 
forest. 

On  the  1-ith  of  October,  1780,  was  born  Amanda  Danforth  the  fir.>.t  white 
child  in  Onondaga.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Col.  Phillips,  and 
mother  of  Mrs.  Peter  Outwatcr.  These  were  the  pioneers  in  Agriculture, 
teaching  tlie  Indians,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  prosperity  for  us,  them- 
selves enduring  hardships  innumerable;  their  lives  constanly  in  danger; 
often  in  want  of  wholesome  food ;  and  without  medical  attendance.  These 
privations  and  trials  bore  especially  hard  on  the  women,  but  they  bravely 
encountered  them  all.  The  nearest  mill  was  seventy-five  miles  off,  at  Iler- 
kimer.  Corn  was  pounded  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  top  of  a  white  oak 
stump.  A  half  bushel  at  a  time  was  put  in,  and  the  pestle,  whi<-h  was 
worked  by  a  spring  pole,  cracked  it  into  a  condition  fine  enough  to  l^e  used 
for  food.  Wheat  could  not  be  made  fine  enough  in  this  mill "  for  bread, 
though  it  could  be  used  for  puddings  and  the  like,  after  the  coarser  parti* 
des  had  been  many  times  sifted  out.  In  sickness,  Herkimer  flour  was 
sparingly  used,  but  soon  a  small  hand  mill  was  procured  that  would  grind 
wheat. 

In  1792,  Major  Danforth  erected  the  first  saw  mill  in  the  county,  on 
land  he  had  previously  bought,  in  the  present  town  of  De  Witt ;  the  Major 
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hfaHtlf  bringing  the  Mw  ott  hh  sbonMer  from  Utiea,  and  lihe  Indhns  the 
■iib.  Tktli»ll«wing  year  Ke  built  a  griat  mill  by  tlid  aide  of  his  mw  mill, 
cue  mile  north  of  JamesvUle«  on  ihe  prenent  site  of  ]>anl<^*8  Milli. 

There  were  no  roads  over  wbioh  tbo  botte,  stones,  fte.,  oonld  be  brought, 
but  all  difficulties  were  overcome.  A  wock  was  consumed  in  raising  the 
building,  men  coming  from  as  far  as  Utica,  and  living  in  bark  cabins. 
Tbej  mustered  sixty-four,  including  Indians.  Abel  Myrick  was  the  mas- 
ter builder. 

Asa  Danforth  was  called  hj  the  white  men  '*  The  father  of  the  county;*' 
by  the  Indians,  Hat-e-col-hot-was,  the  man  who  plows  the  ground.  Honor- 
able titles  both.  He  wa3  horn  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  July  6th,  174(),  served 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington  as  captain,  and  through  the  war  as  major.  In 
Onondaga  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  called  upon  to  fiU 
most  of  the  important  civil  offices  of  the  county,— «mong  them,  judge  of 
the  county  court,  and  Superintendent  of  the  salt  springs, — he  was  also  State 
Seoator  for  the  western  district.  He  spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  his 
life  here,  and  died,  unirersally  lamented,  in  1818. 

Comfort  Tjler,  who  came  with  the  Danforths,  also  performed  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  early  history.  He,  too,  was  a  soldier  of  the  BoTolutioiu 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ashford,  Oonneetieat,  Feb.  22d,  1764.*  Sooa 
after  Danfoiih  and  Tyler's  settlement  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  other  families 
enae  and  settled  near  them, — among  &em  the  Pattersons,  Ten  Broeokil, 
Ifoagatreets,  Needhams,  and  others, — and  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
vts  rapid.  In  1794,  the  first  post  office  was  established  at  Onondaga  Hol- 
low, Comfort  Tyler  being  made  postmaster:  In  the  same  year  the  eonnty 
•f  Onondaga  was  erected,  inolndihg  within  its  boundaries  all  the  counties 
of  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  and  part  of  Tompkins  and  Oswego,  besides 
its  present  territory.  In  1796,  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Onondaga 
Beserfation  was  surreyed  and  divided  into  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  lots. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  Asa  Danforth's  house  in  1798,  he  pre- 
ading,  Ephraim  Webster  being  chosen  supervisor. 

Adescriptiun  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Onondag:!  lias  been  given, 
because  it  was  the  first  made  in  the  county.  For  a  brief  account  of  the 
other  towns,  which  would  occupy  too  much  apace  if  given  here,  French's 
Gazetteer,  for  1860,  may  be  consulted  ;  and  for  a  fuller  narrative  of  the 
interesting  events  which  transpired  at  those  early  periods,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Clark's  Onondaga.  A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  its  present  condition,  will  close  the  little  we 
have  to  say  of  the  early  settlement. 

City  of  Syracuse. — In  1804,  a  law  was  passed  directing  the  sale  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  land  of  the  Salt  Springs  Keservation, 
and  that  the  avails  should  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  James  Geddes, 
Hoses  Carpenter,  and  John  Young,  in  constructing  a  road  from  the  town 
ef  Manlius  weat  across  the  Beservation.  The  land  was  located  and  snr- 
Tejed  by  Mr.  Geddes,  and  was  duly  sold  at  auetion  for  the  sum  of  96,660, 
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in  the  \amkih  of  June  cf  that  year,  to  Mr.  Abnham  Wiltoo»  tbus  Mqvir- 
ing  tlie  naiiM  of  the  Walton  tract.'*  This  two  hundred  and  SHj  aoree  in 
in  the  central  part  of  the  present  city  of  Syraonse. 

Mr*  Walton  laid  out  his  pnrohase  into  village  lots,  and  eonunenoed  their 
tale.  In  1805  he  erected  mills.  In  1814,  so  much  of  the  tract  as  remained 
nnsold  was  transferred  to  Formao,  Wilson  &  Co.,  tor  about  $9,000.  From 
these  proprietors,  in  1818,  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  Daniel  Kellogg  and 
William  II.  ^^abin.  In  1823  they  sold  to  Henry  Eckford,  and  iu  May, 
1824,  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracuse  company,  for  the 
Bum  of  $3U,000.  From  this  time  the  growth  of  the  village  was  rapid.  In 
1847,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  It  has  eight  wards,  and  by  the  census 
of  1855,  had  25,107  inhabitants.  The  manufactory  of  about  7,000,000  of 
bushels  of  salt  within,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  every 
year,  gives  employment  to  ft  large  number  of  men,  and  insures  a  constant 
and  healthy  growth. 

The  site  of  this  city  i  ^  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a  level  plain»  at  the 
the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  highlands  of  the  south  part  of  the  county,  with 
the  lahe  nearly  enveloped  with  salt  works  on  the  other  side.  The  city, 
though  standing  on  level  ground,  is  snsoeptible  of  perfect  drainage  into  the 
Onondaga  creek,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  nearly  through  its  centre, 
on  a  level  about  thirty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  The  hills 
that  form  the  hack  ground,  have  many  points  of  great  heanty  for  snhnrb«i 
leaidenoea,  and  are  &at  heing  ocenpied  hy  eoaUy  atmetnres. 

The  anrfiaoe  soil  on  whioh  the  city  stands,  la  tenadona,  and  heing  leTol, 
it  waa  fomierly  covered  with  a  **  dark,  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable 
■wamp."  The  whole  ia  underlaid  with  coarse,  open  gravel,  through  wMoh 
water  runs  freely,  and  cellars  that  reach  into  this  gravel  are  dry.  The 
gravel  dipa  to  the  south ;  on  the  north  side  of  tiie  Erie  canal,  it  b  found 
near  the  iiirfiice,  while  on  the  south,  deeper  ezcayatlonB  are  neeeasary  to 
reach  it. 

This  city  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Brie  canal,  and  the  Oswego 
canal  unites  with  the  Erie  near  the  ccuter  of  the  city.  The  New  Yurk  Central 
railroad  runs  through  the  center,  cros-slng  from  east  to  west.  In  the  city  this 
road  branches,  and  has  two  lines  running  west,  one  by  the  way  of  Auburn, 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  Geneva  and  Canandaigua.  The  other  by  way  of 
Clyde  and  Lyons.  The  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad  makes  a  connection 
with  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Binghanitou  railroad  with  the  New  York  and  Erie 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads.  These  various  avenues  of  trade  and  travel 
bring  Syracuse  into  free  communication  with  the  whole  country,  and  have 
caused  it  to  be  called  "  The  Central  City.'*  The  means  of  communication 
now  possessed  by  this  city,  and  the  county  are  in  strong  contrast  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  at 
Three  River  Point,  were  used  by  them  to  transport  most  of  their  supplies. 
The  first  salt  works  in  the  town  of  Geddes,  received  their  kettles  from 
Pennsylvania,  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its  branches,  the  Che- 
mung and  Oonhocton,  then  over  a  piirtage  to  a  tributary  of  Crooked  lake . 
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A«Me  down  tlie  lake  and  its  outlet  to  Seneca  lake ;  thence  by  Seneca  river 
to  the  oatlet  of  Onondaga  lake.    By  way  of  tKe  Oneida  river  and  lake,  by 
making  a  portage  where  Rome  now  stands,  there  was  a  connection  made 
with  the  Mohawk  river.    In  due  time,  roads  were  made  that  crossed  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south.    Until  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
canal,  in  1825,  our  goods  were  transported  by  the  merchants  at  great 
expense  from  Albany,  in  wajrons  drawn  by  from  throe  to  seven  horses, 
making  slow  and  toilsome  progress.    These  big  wagons  carried  back  the 
potash  in  barrels  that  the  mcrcliants  had  taken  in  exchange  for  their  goods. 
In  the  winter,  our  farmers  drew  wheat  to  Utica,  where  the  merchants  pur- 
chased it,  and  sent  it  down  the  Mohawk  in  small  river  boats  in  the  spring  ; 
or  the  farmer  continued  on  to  Albany,  und  sold  his  wheat,  and  pcrhapt 
letamed  with  a  load  of  goods  for  some  neighboring  merchant.    Thus  we 
vere  forced  to  transport  our  surplus  farm  products,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
iBiles  by  land  carriage  over  the  bad  roads  of  a  new  country,  or  over  the 
mnch  better  8urfaoe,.made  by  the  snows  of  winter.   The  prioe  here  of  wheat 
duing  this  period  was  about  fifty,  sixty-three,  or  perhaps  seventy-five  cents 
a  hsihel,  except  during  the  war  of  1812  to  1815,  when  prices  were  much 
eshaiioed.    Our  great  and  retiable  markets  bave  always  Vien  the  cities  on 
tidewater. 


GHiJPTER  n. 

OSOLOGT. 

Onondaga  presents  more  features  of  interest  to  the  geologist,  than  any 
other  county  of  this  State,  or,  perhaps,  any  like  extent  of  country  in  the 
United  States.  Its  rocks  range  east  and  west;  the  order  of  succession 
being  constant  ;  the  lowest  being  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county, 
udthe  highest,  and  most  recent,  at  the  southwest. 
Of  the  New  York  system  of  rooks,  there  outcrops  in  this  county,  the 

Clinton  Group, 

Niagara  Limestone, 

Onondaga  Salt  Group. 

Water  Lime  Group, 

Oriskany  Sandstone, 

Onondaga  Liniestone» 

Gomiferons  Limestone, 

Seneca  Limestone, 

Uarcellns  Shales, 

Hamilton  Group, 

Tully  Limestone, 

Geuesee  Slate,  and  the  lower  measures  of  the 
Ithaca  Group. 

These  rocks  are  best  observed  by  commencing  at  the  northeast  comer  of 

the  county,  and  moving  to  the  southwest,  crossing  their  outcrop  nearly  at 
right  angles,  and  iu  the  line  of  the  greatest  dip  of  the  stratification.  The 
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lUrting  point  will  be  Onoidii  laket  where  tbe  Oliaton  Group  ovtenpe;  tke 
end  of  the  journey,  Skaaeattles  lake.  The  eloTation  of  tke  alerting  pdil^ 
alwTe  tide»  is  869  feet ;  the  hiigheet  point  paased  over,  Bipkj  Hill,  tbt 
sttmmit  between  Skaneateles  and  Otisoo  lakes,  and  the  highest  land  in  the 
oounty,  being  1,982}  above  tide-  The  distanee*  in  a  direet  line,  bm 
Oneida  Lake  to  Biplej  Hill,  is  thirty-two  miles. 

The  dip  of  the  system  of  rooks,  in  this  direotbn,  is,  very  exactly,  twenty* 
six  feet  to  the  mile,  giving,  for  the  distance,  852  feet.  It  is  rery  nmfora, 
and  is  greatest  in  a  line  a  little  west  of  southwest ;  while  the  general  lins 
of  the  outcrop  is  nearly  east  and  west.  These  rocks  were  deposited  in  that 
vast  sea  that  once  overspread  this  part  ot  the  continent,  all  of  them  being 
sedimentary,  and  filled  with  eviJcnces  of  an  abundant  animal  life.  When 
they  were  lifted  above  the  sea  by  those  vast  internal  forces  that  are  con- 
stantly changing  the  form  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  they  were  tilted  from 
the  level  position  in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  The  point  of  greatest 
upheaval  being  far  to  the  northeast  of  this  county ;  only  part  of  one  of  the 
slopes  comes  under  our  observation. 

The  hills  rise  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  dip  of  the  rocks. 
The  surface  rising,  in  the  thirty-two  miles,  over  sixteen  hundred  feet ;  the 
bottom  of  our  lowest  rock  falling,  in  the  same  distance,  more  than  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet ;  a  section  of  these  formations  would  show  a 
wedge,  2,465  feet  thick  at  the  southwest  end,  regular  on  the  lower  side, 
but  on  the  upper,  broken  by  nne^val  steps,  due  to  the  varying  thicknei^s  of 
the  different  strata.  The  surface  waters  run  northerly  ;  while  those  under- 
neath flow  in  the  opposite  direction.  Springs  are  not  to  be  looked  for  along 
the  nnbn^en  line  of  the  onterop  of  the  rocks,  bat  in  the  sides  of  the  Ten- 
ons yalleys  that  ont  this  slope,  at  or  near  right  angles,  or  on  the  norih 
sides  of  snoh  valleys  as  are  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  outcrop. 

Any  attempt  to  procure  water  by  artesian  wells  would,  probably*  prove 
nnsuocessfttl,  unless  deep  enough  to  reach  the  granite  formations. 

The  rocks  that  outcrop  in  this  county  once  extended  over  the  present 
iurfaoe  &r  to  the  north,  but  by  the  action  of  water,  they  have  been  broken 
down,  ground  up,  and  strewn  along  the  valleys  that  have  been  scored  out 
aeross  the  line  of  their  presoiit  outcrop,  and  those  with  which  they  connect, 
far  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the  county  and  State. 

This  point  will  be  more  fully  investigated  hereafter,  a  description  of  the 
rocks  being  first  necessary. 

The  northernmost  and  lowest  rock  is  known  as  the  Clinton  group.  It  is 
seen  in  the  counties  east  and  west  of  this,  underlies  the  whole  north  line  of 
this  county,  and  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  west  end  of  Oneida  lake. 

This  group  is  characterized  by  its  iron  ore  bed«  and  its  marine  plants,"* 
The  iron  appears  in  this  county  only  in  small  quantities,  the  rock  being 
covered  with  alluvium  except  at  a  few  points.  The  best  place  to  observe 
it  is  near  the  west  end  of  Oneida  lake,  at  Fort  Brewcrton.  There  the 
shale  appears  along  the  bank  of  the  outlet,  and  in  the  hiU  in  tho  village. 
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The  north  part  of  the  towns  of  Lysandcr,  Clay  and  Cicero  lies  on  this 
rock,  and  the  soils  of  these  towns  are,  to  some  extent,  made  up  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Prof.  Emmons  says  of  it  that  its  most 
interesting  feature  **  consists  in  the  rapid  changes  in  the  strata,  which  enter 
into  its  formation,  and  which,  taken  together,  form  a  most  heterogenous 
assemblage  of  materials ;  for  this  reason  the  group  was  called  in  an  earlj 
itage  of  the  survey,  the  Protean  grovp.  The  formation  consiata  of  layers 
ud  beds  eomposed  of  green,  blae  and  brown,  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales ; 
tlternating  with  greenieli  brown  sandstones,  conglomerates  or  pebbly  beds; 
and  oolitic  iron  ore.  These  differenc  kinds  of  materials  rapidly  sncoeed 
each  other.  The  parts  of  this  formation  which  are  the  most  persistent*  are 
the  green  shales ;  whose  eolor,  howeyer,  inelines  more  to  bine  than  green» 
where  thej  hsYs  not  been  exposed  to  weathering.  The  sandstone,  wUeh 
ii  nther  harsh,  in  eoneeqnenoe  of  the  preponderance  of  sharp,  angular 
|rtis8,  is  Also  greenuh,  or  greenish  gray,***  It  rests  on  the  Medina  eand- 
itone,  whiob  in  tnni  rests  on  the  gray  sandstone  of  Oswego,  "  which,'* 
tMording  to  Emmons,  '*  is  identical  with  the  gray,  thick-bedded  sandstone 
of  the  Hudson  river  series,**  These  rocks  Inmish  the  materials  for  much 
of  the  drift  that  covers  the  north  part  of  this  oonnty. 

The  Olinton  gronp  is  found  in  Ohio,  PennsyWanhi  and  Canada.  In  this 
State,  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  it  is  not  more  than  eighty  feet  thick. 

Resting  on  the  Clinton  group,  and  next  in  order,  wo  find  the  Niagara 
Limestone^  so  called  from  its  being  the  rock  which  forms  the  famous  cata- 
ract of  that  name.  In  Onondaga  this  is  a  thin  rock,  thinner  at  the  east 
side  than  at  the  west.  It  crosses  the  east  line  of  the  county  at  Bridgeport, 
forming  a  bar  across  Chittenango  creek,  and  thus  creating  a  valuable  mill 
power.  It  outcrops  at  various  places  in  the  town  of  Cicero,  and  on  Mr. 
Whiting's  farm,  where  it  is  extensively  quarried  for  the  valuable  building 
stone  it  affords,  it  presents  a  surface  of  fifteen  acres,  but  thinly  covered 
with  soil.    It  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  burning  into  lime. 

The  layers  are  respectively  fourteen,  ncvon,  three  and  four  inches  thick. 
Below  these  the  courses  are  thin  and  of  no  value.  The  whole  thickness  at 
Whiting's  is  three  feet.  The  seams  are  frequent,  making  the  quarry  easy 
to  work. 

This  stone  has  been  quarried  at  several  other  points  along  its  outcrop  to 
the  west  line  of  the  county.  The  most  important  openings  are  north  of 
Baldwinaville,  and  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  of  Lysander. 
This  rock  contains  **  some  geodes,  lined  with  rhombic  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  aad  gypsum,  in  small  globular  accretions,  at  Whiting*s  quarry.'*! 
**It  difisn  so  much  in  its  appeanince  here  from  the  western  goodiferous 
fisMStene,  that  it  would  hardly  be  reeognised  as  the  same  rock,  if  it  could 
not  be  traced  almost  uninterruptedly  in  its  western  route,  but  it  marks  the 
temunation  of  the  Ontario  division,  of  the  State  rep<^ts,  and  is  the  upper 
neasure  of  a  distinet  era  in  geologieal  history,  wkose  importance  cannot  be 

estimated.*'^  •   

•  Bmmont.  f  Vuraxwa.  %  SnuBODa. 
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Thi  Onondacia  Salt  Gmovp  rettB  on  the  Niagmrt  lioieitoiia.  The 
lower  part  of  tliis  formation  Is  the  Bed  Shalot  upon  whioh,  and  in  eone 
eaBes,  mingling  with  it,  Is  placed  the  Qreen  Shale,  the  two  eonatitnting  the 
whole  group. 

Emhraoed  within  the  Green  Shale  are  the  Gypemn  beds,  and  the  Tenni* 
enlar,  or  poras  lime  rook.  Thb  group  is  Tory  extensive,  reaching  from  near 
the  Hudson  river,  qmte  across  the  State.  All  the  Gypsum  masses  of  West- 
em  New  York  are  found  in  it,  and  from  it  flows  all  the  salt  water  used  for 
making  salt  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  counties. 

The  Erie  canal  runs  near  the  line  of  division  between  the  Red  and  Green 
Shales,  for  the  whole  width  of  the  county.  The  level  district  north  of  the 
canal,  and  south  of  tho  Niagara  outcrop,  ia  nearly  all  based  on  the  Ked 
Shale,  while  the  slope  reaching  from  the  canal  to  the  Water  Lime  range, 
on  the  south,  is  principally  made  up  of  tho  Green  Shales.  The  average 
width  of  tho  Bed  Shale  is  about  seven  miles ;  that  of  the  Green,  about 
three. 

The  Red  Shale,  as  computed  from  the  dip  and  elevation,  is  three  bun* 
dred  and  forty-one  feet  thick,  at  the  line  of  the  Erie  eanal,  south  of  Onon- 
daga lake.  The  |Drfaoe  of  that  lake  being,  Tory  ezaetly,  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  Niagara  Limestone.  It  is  genetnUy  eovered  with  drift,  com* 
posed  of  lime,  gravel,  sand,  and  small  stones,  made  np  mootlj  of  the  Medina 
sandstones,  and  the  graj  sandstones  of  Oswego  oonnty,  with  ooeasioiial 
beds  of  olaj. 

Owing  to  whirls  and  eddies  in  those  surges,  that  heat  down  and  ground 
np  these  rooks,  nnmerons  oonioal  shaped  hills  generallj,  somewhat  lengsr 
ttom  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  and  differbg  in  alio,  from  a 
few  aeres  to  soToral  hundred,  have  been  dotted  over  the  surfiuie  of  the  west* 
em  part  of  this  formation,  like  hay  ooeks  in  a  meadow.  The  largest  one 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Talley  of  Nine  Mile  Greek.  The  Brie  eanal  pamfls 
around  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Central  railroad  on  the  north.  It  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  containing  about  a  thousand  of  acres  of  drift,  and 
so  level  is  the  plain  on  which  it  stands,  that  a  canal  without  a  lock  might 
surround  it.  These  drift  hills  also  abound  in  the  district  embraced  by  the 
Green  Shales,  but  the  transported  stones  that  cover  them  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  granite  boulders  of  large  size. 

The  Red  Shale  is  described  by  Prof.  Emmons,  as  properly,  a  red  marlt 
soft  throughout,  except  a  few  thin  strata  of  sandstone  near  the  top,  but 
even  these  fall  to  pieces  and  cannot  be  employed  at  all  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction. Whenever  it  crops  out,  it  is  covered  with  its  own  debris.  He 
determined  that  one  hundred  grains  of  the  most  sandy  part,  and  the  same 
amount  of  the  softer  kinds  were  combined  in  the  following  pioportioni: 


SUex,  

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

Magnesia,  , 

Carbonate  of  lime   • . 


Bandy. 

68.25 
6.25 
5.75 

10.26 


Marly. 

68.86 
14.98 
0.40 
0.89 
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Bandy.  Marlj. 

PhMpluie  of  alamina,  uid  phosphate  of  peroxido  of  iron,   00.00       0. 14 

Organi^mafctar......   6.00  4.50 

Water,   1.00  6.48 


00.50  99.25 


In  some  places  this  Red  Shale  is  so  soft  that  it  is  extensively  mannufac- 
tured  into  brick  ;  in  others,  the  sand  is  in  layers,  having  thin  strata  of  clay 
between  them.  Nowhere  has  a  fossil  been  discovered  in  it,  or  a  pebble, 
or  anything  extraneous,  except  a  few  thiQ  layers  of  sandstone  and  its  dif> 
ferent  colored  shales  and  slate."* 

Gtpseous  or  Green  Shales,  containing  the  Beds  op  Gtpsum. — 
Immediately  on,  and  united  with  the  Red  Shales,  we  find  the  plaster  bear- 
ing Green  Shales.  The  line  of  division  is  not  well  determined, — the  red, 
green,  and  yellow  colored,  with  some  of  a  blue  cast,  intermingle  for  a  few 
feet  in  thiokneu.  The  color  of  this  upper  measure  of  the  salt  group  ii 
variable  through  its  whole  thicknefls,  being  sometimes  nearly  white,  then 
drab,  but  it  has  reeeiTod  its  name  frdm  the  prevailing  green.  A  better 
name  would  be  the  Gypseoui  Shales,  as  the  term  Green  Shales  is  somotimsi 
applied  to  portions  of  the  Clinton  Group.  In  thb  Gypseous  Shale  laige 
masses  are  found  that  Prof.  Eaton  called  vermicular  Hme  rock,  *'Thisroek 
U  essentially  calcareous,  strongly  resembling;  porous  or  cellular  lava.  la 
color  it  is  a  dark  gray  or  blue  rock,  perforated  everywhere  with  curvilinear 
holes,  but  very  compact  between  the  holes.  These  holes  vary  from  micro- 
scopic, to  half  an  inch  in  ^meter ;  they  are  generally  very  irregular,  and 
eommanicate  in  most  instances  with  each  other. 

The  resemblance  of  no  small  part  of  the  rock  to  a  porous  lava  is  perfect ; 
but  the  structure  of  the  cells  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  mineral  origin. 
The  cells  show  that  parts  of  the  rock  were  disposed  to  separate  into  thin 
layers  which  project  into  cells,  evidently  the  result  of  the  simultaneous 
forming  of  the  rock,  and  of  a  soluble  mineral,  whose  removal  caused  the 
cells  in  question.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  this  lock  of 
those  forms  which  are  due  to  common  salt,  showing  that  a  soluble  saline 
mineral  had  existed  in  it,  had  acquired  shape  in  the  rock,  and  had  subse- 
quently been  dissolved,  leaving  a  cavity  or  cavities."*  There  are  two 
masses  of  this  vermicular  rock — one  low  down,  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  appearing  on  James  street,  Syracuse,  and  at  various  other  places ; 
the  upper  mass  is  thinner,  but' its  thi6kness  is  not  uniform.  In  the  lower 
naas,  on  James  street,  are  some  specimens  of  crystalline  character,  being 
serpentines,  the  action  of  crystallization  having  been  Tery  powerful  but 
local,  producing  mica,  and  eyen  nodules  of  granite^  or  rather  syenite. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  vermicular  limt  are  the  hopper-formed 
mssiei.  Perhaps  these  hopper*formed  rocks  possees  more  interest  for  the 
geologist  than  any  other  part  ol  the  gronp,  beeatiM  they  are  suppoeed  to 

^*  Yanaxem. 
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ftnmiBli  proof  of  tho  origin  of  tlie  salt  water,  of  M  mnoh  iaportaiMeto  tlia 
industry  of  tliis  pari  of  the  State. 

Thefie  forms  are  produced,  it  is  asiertod,  by  tho  crystallisation  of  salt 
•  bofore  the  haktening  of  the  clay.  The  auppositiott-  being  -that,  while  (he 
whole  inaBB  was  tb  the  form  of  mad,  haTing  a  large  qvaiititj  of  diasolTod 
aalt  mixed  with  it,  the  salt,  in  preeiselj  the  manner  we  ean  see  in  tbe  pro- 
eeas  of  the  mannfacture  of  soUr  salt,  attraoted  partiole  to  partiole  and 
assnmed  the  form  of  a'liopper,  the  mod  filling  it  up;  then,  by  the  aotion 
tion  of  water  falling  on  the  snr&oe  and  peroolatiog  throngh  the  mass  thai 
bad  beoome  fall  of  eracks  in  the  process  of  drying,  the  salt  was  dissolved 
and  carried  down  upon  the  more  compact  strata  below,  and  by  the  dip  of 
that  strata  carried  into,  rather  than  oat  of  the  hill.  No  other  common 
Eoluble  mineral  presenting  similar  forms,  and  the  fact  that  all  our  salt 
water  is  found  below,  and  near  these  hopper-formed  rocks,  gives  great  force 
to  this  theory.  The  absence  of  salt  around  these  hopper-formed  rocks  is 
accounted  for,  by  their  being  so  near  the  surface  that  the  rains  must  have 
long  ago  carried  it  away.  If  an  excavation  were  made  farther  south, 
where  the  overlying  roek.s  are  thick  enough  to  protect  the  salt-bearing 
rocks  from  the  action  of  water,  undissolved  salt  might  be  found. 

Besides  the  minerals  described  as  being  in,  and  belonging  to  this  Shale, 
"WC  have  yet  to  mention  tho  beds  of  gypsum.  This  valuable  mineral  is  found 
in  various  places,  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  salt  group,  through  the  whole 
county.  It  is  extensively  quarried  in  Manlius,  De  Witt,  Onondaga, 
Camillus  and  Klbridgc.  The  largest  openings  are  in  De  Witt,  northeast 
from  Jamcsville.  It  is  here  found  in  masses  more  than  thirty  feet  thick, 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  is  sold  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  sometimes  at 
less  than  one  dollar  per  ton. 

Some  very  valuable  quarries  are  worked  in  the  town  of  Camillas.  The 
railroad  cutting,  along  the  valley  of  Nine  Mile  creek,  exposes  large  msnnon. 
The  whole  thickness  of  the  gypseous  shale,  is  295  fSrat.  Prot  Emmons 
gLTCS  the  composition  of  the  boppei^ formed  masses,  as  follows: 


Water  of  absorption,  4 ••••••  56 

Organic  matter,   5 . 00 

flilex,   34  .56 

Carbonate  of  lime,   43.06 

Alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron,..,   13.36 

Sulphate  of  lime,. .,  ••#•.,.♦.•  1.00 

Magnesia,   2.17 


99.71 

One  hondred  grains  in  six  onnces  of  rain  water,  yield  of  the  debris  of 
4lle  shale,  e.58 ;  of  wirfeh  1.08  is  tegetable  matter,  and  6.50  saline. 

PM.  Emmons  gives  «n  analysis  of  the  water  of  Mr.  Geddes*  well  at 
Palfnoont,  wbicb  twdeites  its  water  through  a  seam  in  tiie  Vermicular 
Ummck,   It  is  as  follows : 
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Om  qtMti  «fMpmt«d  slowly  to  drjneM,  ih«  ImI  pari  of  tihe  prootM 
bafaif  ferforoMd  is  •  pktkiui  eRptnla,  garo 

SoUA  matter  •  8.72 

Organia  malttr,   1.44 

Saline,   7.25 

"  Tbe  water  of  the  hydrant  company,  which  supplies  Syraeaie,  oORtaini 
forty  grains  of  Halinc  matter  to  the  gallon.  It  consists  of  the  chlorides  of 
sofiium  and  calcium,  sulphates  of  lime  and  alumina,  with  some  organic 
uiaiter."  •  The  springs  that  are  discharged  from  these  rocks  deposit 
Tufa.  Only  a  few  fossils  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gypseous 
Shales.  Prof.  Hull  assigns  the  rocks  composing  the  Salt  Gronp,  to  a  mud 
volcano,  that  was  ''charged  with  saline  matter  and  corroding  acids,  which 
would  alone  destroy  all  organisms."  Vanuxem  says,  that  "  The  Salt 
Group,  as  a  whole«  presents  the  same  order  of  saline  deposits,  including 
iron,  observed  in  the  salt  pans  where  solar  evaporation  is  used.  The  first 
d^po^t  in  the  pans  is  ferruginous,  being  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  staining,  of 
a  red  oolor,  whatever  it  falls  upon ;  the  next  deposit  whieh  takes  place  is 
the  gypsum ;  the  third  is  the  oommon  salt,  the  nagnesian  salt  remaining  in 
selalion.  The  grevp  shows  first  a  thiek  mass,  oolored  red  with  iron,  being 
ila  red  shale ;  above  whioh  are  the  gypseous  masses ;  towarda  the  npper 
part  of  whieh  are  tbe  salt  eavities ;  the  aalphate  of  magnefeia  exists  above 
the  whole  of  these  deposits,  its  azistenee  there  being  manifested  bj  the 
■sadlo'lbnn  esTities." 

Wame  Limb,  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  next  gronp  of  roeks.  It  rests 
en  the  Oypaeoas  Shake,  and  is,  in  all,  127  feet  thiek.  The  lower  measnres 
are  irregiilar  in  their  fioroiation,  having  nneven  beds,  with  layeis  of  vary* 
ing  thioknees.  This  part  of  the  reek  is  vsed  meetly  fer  Ihrm  fenoes,  to 
wUch  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  resisting  the  notion  of  frost,  and  being  so 
thin  as  to  reqnire  little  skill  in  laying  it,  so  as  to  make  the  moot  durable 
£ence  known.  That  part  used  for  making  cement  is  on  tbe  top,  and  con* 
siats  of  two  layers,  from  three  to  four  feet  thick.  "  Color,  drab,  dull  in 
its  fracture,  and  composed  of  minute  grains  with  usually  but  few  lines  of 
division."  The  upper  uf  these  courses  burns  more  easily  than  the  lower. 
When  burned,  it  is  ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  sand  ;  one  part  of  lime  to 
from  two  to  six  parts  of  sand,  according  to  its  quality  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  is  desirable  the  cement  should  set.  Owing  to  its  property  of  pre- 
serving its  form  and  hardoninnr  under  water,  it  is  used  with  stone  or  brick  in 
the  construction  of  tiiterns,  and  without  any  other  substance  but  sand  for 
pipe?  for  conducting  water  from  springs.  Such  is  its  strength,  that  a  cylinder 
of  pure  cement  and  sand,  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  one  inch  caliber,  buried 
three  feet  in  the  ground,  after  some  years,  became  closed  at  the  lower  end, 
and  the  pipe  sustuned  the  premure  of  a  eelnmn  of  water  forty  feet  in 
height.  The  best  practical  testa  for  persons  unskilled  in  judging  of  the 
quality  ef  this  lime  for  eement,  are:  The  atonev  when  bnmedi  mast  not 
•Inhe  OA  the  appHoation  of  waiter  i  when  ground,  the  eement  must  set 

•1 
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qnlelcly  on  Mug  wei;  keep  ite  form  under  water,  and  beite  until  it 
beeomes  as  hard  as  a  well  bnmt  briok.  Il  Is  aoiBetUMe  rajiured  by  being 
burned  too  mnok,  and  very  often  it  it  not  ground  fine  enovgb.  Mr.  Dela- 
field  says,  of  water  lime,  "  If  it  oontains  twenty  per  oent  of  elay,  It  will 
slake,  but  will  also  cement.  If  it  oontains  an  amonnt  of  clay  eqaal  to 
thirty  per  oent,  it  will  not  slake  well,  nor  beat,  but  forms  an  excellent 
oement  '*  Sgansin,  in  his  work  on  Cml  Engineering,  says  (p.  •SO) :  Being 
master  of  the  proportions  of  hydraulic  lime,  we  can  give  any  degree  of 
energy  required.  Common  lime  will  bear  even  twenty  per  cent  of  argile, 
medium  lime  ;  tliat  is,  that  which  is  a  mean  between  the  common  and 
meagre  lime,  will  take  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  argile.  When  we 
augment  the  quantity  to  forty  parts  of  elfiy  to  one  hundred  of  lime,  the 
lime  does  not  slake,  the  mixture  is  pulverant,  and  when  moistened,  it 
becomes  solid,  immediately,  when  immersed  in  water."  The  Onondaga 
Water  Lime  is  simply  an  impure  lime,  having  clay  enough  in  it  to  make  it 
resist  the  action  cf  water.  Large  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  aremanu* 
factured  from  our  rooks,  and  sent  in  barrels  wherever  required. 

Tbere  are  some  courses  of  this  group,  known  by  the  looal  name  of  bbu 
lim€f  wbioh  bring  too  pure  in  lime  for  cement,  are  burnt  for  quicklime, 
and  are  also  used  for  building  purposes.  Six  Tarietles  of  fossils  found  in 
it,  are  represented  in  the  State  reports. 

Localities.  About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  YiUage  of 
Manlius,  this  rook  forms  the  '*  falls  "  in  Limestone  oreek.  *'  The  lower 
layers  eontain  a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  lime,  free  from  all  aeeretioiia 
of  a  silioious  nature,  and  therefore  make  a  ftrst  quality  of  Ume.'*  The 
most  extensiTO  exposure  of  water  lime  Is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Tillsge, 
at  Brown's  saw  mill.  Butternut  oreek,  below  Jamesrille,  near  Dunlop'a 
mill,  exposes  it  in  large  quantities.  It  is  also  found  In  Onondaga  Valley, 
and  Split  Book  quarry,  where  it  appears  in  the  faee  of  the  prccipioe  nil 
along  for  mOes.  The  only  additional  loealities^  neoesMry  to  mentloii,  are 
the  oroBsing  of  Nine  Mile  creek  and  Sksneateles  ereek,  oyer  the  rooks. 
The  width  of  surface,  underlaid  by  water  lime,  varies  constantly ;  small 
outliers,  in  some  places,  extend  over  the  gypsious  group— but  in  many 
places  the  outcrop  is  precipitous.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  average 
width  of  land  on  the  outcrop,  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Oriskany  Sandstone. — This  rock  is  next  above  the  water  lime.  *'  In 
this  county  it  is  of  variable  thickness,  owing  to  the  uneven  surface  upon 
which  it  was  deposited."  *  At  Manlius,  it  is  but  a  few  inches  in  thickness, 
while  to  the  southwest  of  the  village  of  Onondaga  Valley,  it  is  seven  feet, 
and  at  Split  Kock,  there  is  only  a  trace  to  be  seen.  Again  it  thickens,  and 
on  the  road  from  £ibridge  to  Skaneateles,  it  is  about  thirty  feet  thick. 
This  sandstone,  with  some  exceptions,  consists  of  medium  sised  quarts 
sand,  snob  as  is  derived  from  the  primary  rocks.  The  fossils  are  interest* 
ing,  and  may  be  found  represented  in  the  State  reports.  Some  of  this 
•tone  from  the  Skaaeateles  quanrles  was  used  in  oonstrueting  looks  when 
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tlie  Erie  canal  was  first  made,  and  was  found  to  wear  very  well.    It  is 
lued  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarry  for  various  structures. 

Onondaga  Limestone. — The  next  in  the  ascending  order  is  the  Onon- 
daga limestone,  reaching,  in  a  well  defined  wall  across  this  county,  and 
easily  traced  from  the  Helderberg,  near  Albany,  to  Lake  Erie.  This  rock 
may  be  easily  recognized  by  ita  many  fossils,  its  gray  color,  crystalline 
structure  and  toughness.  "It  abounds  in  smooth,  encrinal  stems  [Encri- 
nites  lavis]  which  i.-^  found  only  in  thi.s  rock  in  the  Ptate.  Some  of  these 
stem'?  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  usually  they  are  over  half  an 
inch.  In  almost  all  cases  they  are  replaced  by  lamellar  carbonate  of 
lime."  *  At  Split  Rock,  where  it  is  extensively  quarried,  it  ia  twenty-four 
feet  thick.  Its  power  to  resist  the  ftoiion  of  air,  water  and  frost — ^its 
strength  and  ability  to  sustain  great  weight,  without  cruBhing— the  eaee 
with  which  it  may  be  worked — its  evenness  of  texture  and  soundness,  giy* 
iag  it  capability  of  being  worked  into  elaborate  mouldings — [the  Court 
House  in  Syracuse,  presents  a  sample  of  this  quality]-— render  it  the  most 
lalnable  stone  for  building  of  any  known  in  thk  ooontrj.  It  is  used  as  a 
mrhle,  bearing  a  high  poliah,  and  fnresenttng  a  beantlM  appearance  when 
so  peKalied  as  to  hring  oat  the  fbesQa'perfeotly.  The  Rochester  aqnednct, 
and  otker  priaeipal  sfcmetnres  on  the  enlarged  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  in 
this?ieinily«  haye  been  made  from  this  stone.  It  is  generally,  nearly  pure 
lisM,  and  when  homed,  will,  in  the  prooess  of  slaking,  so  increase  in  bnik, 
that  two  parts  beeeme  fire. 
Its  analysis,  by  Lewis  0.  Beck,  gires 

CarbMiate  of  lime,  

Oxide  of  iron, . . . . «  20 

Insoluble  matter  (silica  and  alumina),   .40 

The  slaked  lime  is  of  the  purest  white.  This  rock  forms  terraces  in 
•ome  places ;  at  others,  it  presents  perpendicular  walls  for  its  whole  thick* 
nan.  The  two  most  marked  precipices,  are  the  one  at  Split  Rock,  and 
the  other  northwest  from  Jamesrille,  near  one  of  ihe  Qreen  lakes.  The 
top  of  the  one  at  Split  Rock  is  810  feet  aboye  tide.  Very  little  of  the  sur- 
iaoe  is  exposed ;  the  oyerlying  rock,  in  most  cases,  coyering,  and  extending 
to,  and  forming  part  of  the  perpendicular  precipices  before  referred  to* 
The  local  name  is  gray  /tme.  The  directions  of  the  yertical  joints  of  this 
reek  are,  N.  83*"  to  SS""  £ ;  and  S.  65^  to  57^  E. ;  diyiding  the  benches 
mto  oonyenient  sixes  for  working.  The  surface  shows  slight  scratches,* 
running  north  and  south.  "  The  lower  ledges  of  the  limestone  frequently 
contain  black  pebbles,  whose  water  worn  character  admits  of  no  doubt. 
When  fractured,  they  show  identity  with  the  sandstone  nodules  or.accre- 
tions  found  in  the  Oriskany  sandstone.'*  * 

CoRNiFEROU8  LiMESTONE. — Ncxt  above,  and  lying  on  the  Onondaga, 
are  the  Comiferous,  and  Seneca  Limestones,  which  are  divided  in  the  State 
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BcpOTts,  BMrely  beeaoM  the  upper  mMMm  lim  a  ibiril  not  firand  below. 
[StrophomeuLiiioila.]  Tke  liiie  of  dSfieiaii  between  tlie  Helderbefg  eeriei, 
•ad  the  next  above,  b  detenniiied  by  theee  fbieili. 

Cwrniferaw9  ii  tbe  Mune  giTOii  to  thie  timeetone,  by  Prof.  Batoic ,  in  bb 
flurvey  of  tbe  Erie  centl,  from  its  containiDg  flint  or  botliitone,  in  nednles, 
arranged  in  parallel  layors.  The  lime  furnished  by  this  rock  is  not  pure, 
especially  the  lower  layers  ;  the  upper,  or  what  is  called  Seneca  Line* 
stone,  are  extensively  quarried  at  MarccUus,  showing  vertical  joints,  and 
giving  nearly  square  corners.  The  courses  at  the  top  of  the  quarry  are 
about  seven  inches  thick,  and  lie  immediately  below  the  Black  Shales  ; 
lower  down,  they  are  thicker.  The  Cornifcrous  Limestone  may  be  traced 
by  its  outcrop  all  the  way  through  the  county  ;  the  top  of  the  rock,  some- 
times barely  covered  with  earth,  presents  plateaus  that  slope  to  the  south 
and  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  Near  Manlius  village,  west  of  James- 
ville,  and  north  of  Onondaga  Hill,  these  plains  are  widest. 

The  general  width  oi  this  exposure  of  Cornifernns  and  Seneca  limestone, 
is  less  than  half  a  mile.  At  Split  Rock,  it  is  849  feet  above  tide,  and  is 
iatty  fset  thick.    With  it  terminates  ihe  Helderberg  division. 

Marcrllus  Shales,  is  the  name  given  to  the  black  roek  thai  rests  on 
the  fielderbeig  range.  **  It  is  characteriied  by  its  color,  and  by  exhaling 
a  bitnminons  odor  when  rnbbed.  It  is  a  slate,  thin  bedded,  and  easily 
broken,  and  disintegrates  rapidly  nnder  the  action  of  water  sad  frost.  The 
silioo-argillaoeons  matter  predominates  OTer  the  ealeafeows.  Tbece  is  snfr* 
oient  lime  to  efFerresoe  with  mineral  adids.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  ledt  is 
more  highly  charged  with  lime  than  theiqkper.'*  *  It  eontains  small  parti- 
eles  of  eoal,  and  many  exoavations  have  been  made  in  It,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  this  valnable  mineral  in  sdSoient  qnanttfeiee  tomnke  tie  mining 
profitable.  These  ezoayations  are  no  longer  made,  as  the  general  spread 
of  geologieal  knowledge  has  tanght  the  pnblio  that  there  is  no  hope  ef 
finding  eoal  in  this  roek  in  remunerative  qnantities.  Its  peculiar  fossil  is 
tbe  Maroellas  goniatite,  which,  with  some  others,  is  represented  in  tbe 
State  Reports.  It  also  abounds  in  oval  bodies,  called  J^eptaria,  which  "are 
impure  limestone,  the  materials  of  which  were  deposited  along  ^vith  the 
ehaly  matter;  but  in  consequence  of  the  play  of  uffmitics,  the  caloarcous 
part  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  shaly  matter,  and  the  molecules  com- 
bined to  form  the  bodies  under  consideration.  During  the  process  of  dry- 
ing, the  argillo-ealcarcous  matter  shrinks  and  cracks,  forming  thereby 
septa,  which  are  subsequently  filled  by  iLfiltration,  either  with  caleite  or 
tbe  sulphate  of  barytcs  or  strontian.'*  *  At  Manlius,  a  black  limestone, 
from  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the  shales.  It  is 
weathered  out  into  extremely  rough  masses,  so  that  the  persons  who  work 
it,  nsnally  call  it  chawed  rock.  Its  composition  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  septaria;  and  will  increase  in  value  and  importanoe  when 
it  is  known  that  these  masses  make  tho  true  Koman  cement.* 

There  is  a  fault  in  this  rook,  about  a  mile  west  of  Manlins  village*  It 
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k  i|wie  looal.  At  Maroellas  nnmerow  sink  lioUi  exist  in  ttie  underlying 
iioM,  iaio  wkioH  portions  of  the  upper  maim  hvn  UWea,  Tins  shaU  is 
uid  to  bo  ihiekor  in  Onondogft  oonnty  tlinn  Mjwlim  else,  forming  throngli- 
o«t  tho  boao  of  Iho  noxt  groi^,  between  whidi,  and  the  one  now  wnder  eon* 
ademlion,  no  w^  Mned  line  of  diviuoii  hne  yet  been  obeerred.  The 
lUfoeUtts  Shelest  in  addition  to  lime,  eontain  earbonate  of  magneaia. 

Tho  line  between  the  rooks,  denominated  in  the  State  reports  Maircdht$ 
and  HumUtcn  Shales,  is  not  eaidlj  determined,  ezeept  hj  an  examinatloB 
of  tho  fiDssils.  ikS  we  aaoend  the  slope  the  rooks  become  more  sandy,  lose 
their  oolor  and  sUty  character,  nntil  we  find  oorseWes  npon  those  whiob 
are  in  the  main  siUoious,  oentaining  very  little  ealcareons  or  magnesisa 
matter. 

Hamilton  Group. — "This  group  abounds  in  fossils,  such  as  shells, 
corals,  trilobites,  fucoids,  and  a  few  plants  resembling  those  Df  terrene 
origin.  In  organic  remains  it  is  the  most  prolitic  of  all  the  New  York 
rocks.  (The  characteristic  ones  are  represented  in  the  State  reports.)  It 
extends  from  near  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and  consists  of  shale,  slate 
and  sandstone,  with  endless  mixtures  of  these  materials.  They  form  three 
distinct  mineral  masses  as  to  kinds,  but  not  as  to  superposition  or  arrange- 
ment, though  generally  the  sandy  portion  is  in  the  middle  of  tho  group."* 
This  rock,  with  the  Marcel! us  Shales,  oovers  a  large  part  of  the  county, 
SOOtb  of  the  Helderberg  range, — appearing  in  the  towns  of  Manlins,  Pom» 
pey,  Onondaga,  Maroellus,  Skaneateles,  Spafford,  La  Fayette,  Otisoo  and 
Tully.  The  thickness  of  the  Marcellus  and  Hamilton  Shalos,  by  compnt- 
ing  the  dip,  is  691  feet.  The  top  of  the  group,  at  a  point  east  of,  and  near 
the  head  of  Skaneateles  lake,  is  1,11 1  feet  above  tide.  The  two  points  from 
whieh  this  ealonlntion  is  made,  one  of  ihem  bmng  near  tho  northeast  ooi^ 
ler  of  lot  eighiy-three,  of  the  town  of  Onondaga,  the  other  on  the  east 
side  of  Skaneateles  lake;  are  distant  from  eaoh  other  niteen  and  a  half 
mUee  in  a  direct  line.  Tho  whole  snr&oe  embraced  in  this  distsnoe  is  o«l 
into  deep  Talleys,  mnning  nearly  north  and  south,  and  at  the  eroesing  of 
every  stream  that  flows  down  the  slopes,  the  rocks  are  exposed  in  steep 
preoq^ieee.  In  many  plaoss  they  are  dennded  of  their  own  dabris,  and  as 
a  rssnlt,  vegetation  is  oomparatively  stinted. 

Ths  Tullst  Limbstonb  rests  en  the  Hamilton  Gronp,  and  marks  the 
liiic  of  division  between  it  and  the  Qenesen  Slates.  This  rock  varies  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  an  impure,  fine-grained  lime- 
stone, "  dark  or  blackish  blue,  breaking  into  irregular  fragments,  owing  to 
the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lima  separating  from  a  mixed  mass  of  innu- 
■lerable  points.    It  makes  a  good,  but  not  a  white  lime."* 

It  is  the  most  southern  mass  of  limestone  in  the  State.  There  are  two 
fossils  wholly  peculiar  to  it — the  Cuboidal  afrypa,  and  the  TuHy  orthis — 
whieh  are  represented  in  the  State  reports.  This  rock  is  seen  on  tho  west 
side  of  Delphi  Valley,  and  at  Tinker's  Falls,  near  the  county  line,  where 
the  water  flown  oTsr  the  rock  about  fifty  fimt,  whidi  prijeots  ten  or  flftesA 
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feet  beyond  the  shale  beneath  it.  The  nsnal  fossils  arc  present.'*  It  also 
appears  at  various  points  in  the  town  of  Tully,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Onondaga  creek,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vesper  it  has  been  burned  for  lime.  It  underlies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town  of  Otisco.  The  valley  of  Otisco  Lake  cuts  it,  the  out- 
crop being  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  About  a  mile  south  of  Boro- 
dino, in  the  town  of  Spafford,  it  presents  a  bold  wall,  from  which  stone 
for  lime  and  building  has  been  taken.  The  line  of  the  outcrop  is  easily 
traced  along  the  cast  side  of  Skaneateles  Lake  from  this  point,  until  the 
county  line  is  passed.  This  rock  probably  underlies  and  makes  the  floor 
of  Cortland  vailejr  for  a  great  distance  south.  The  most  northerly  point 
at  which  it  appears,  is  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  town  of  Oibco  ;  but 
from  the  elevation  of  the  town  of  Pompey,  it  must  underlie  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  town,  althoogh  it  is  ao  covered  with  soil  that  it  cannot  be 
•eon.  The  TuUj  limoitone  terminates  all  thooe  deposits  in  whidi  calcaio- 
mm  matter  forma  an  essential  part. 

Thb  Gbnbbsb  Slati,  rests  on  tbe  Tolly  limestone,  nnderlies  and  forme 
the  bills  and  most  of  the  soils  of  the  soatb  part  of  the  towns  of  Pompej, 
Fabins,  Tully,  Ottseo  and  Spafford.  Yanuzem  says  of  this  rook,  that  it 
is  an  aigillaoeous  fissile  mass,  whioh,  with  great  propriety ,  mig^t  be  termed  in 
Bnglish  loeal«  geologiosl  phraseology,  a  tnud  roeik.  The  few  fossils  it  con- 
tains are  represented  in  the  Statd  reports.  It  may  readily  be  known  by 
Its  black  color,  slatey  formation  and  position, — ^being  between  the  Tolly 
limestone,  and  the  sandstone  flags  of  the  base  of  the  Ithaca  group. 

The  Ithaca  Group  is  the  last  formation  that  requires  a  description  in 
giving  the  geology  of  Onondaga  county.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  soil 
is  formed  from  it,  aa  it  merely  appears  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 
Vannxcm  describes  it  as  a  mass  of  hard,  coarse  shale  and  sandstone,  dark 
in  color,  often  brown  after  exposure,  owing  probably  to  manganese.  A 
characteristic  fossil  is  found  near,  but  south  of  the  county  line,  at  Scott's 
Corners,  the  Interstriate  stropkomena^  which  is  represented  in  the  State 
reports.  Above  these  rooks,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  this  county,  rise, 
the  Chemung,  Catskill,  old  red  sandstone,  conglomerates  and  coal  measures, 
all  presenting  a  northern  outcrop,  and  having  a^iip  that  goes  to  show  that 
the  whole  belong  to  one  upheaTal  from  the  sea,  in  which  these  rocks,  whioh 
furnish  the  materials  for  our  soils  were  formed  during  those  vast  periods 
of  time  which  the  SupresM  Being  has  employed  in  storing  np  these  resources 
for  supplying  the  comforts  that  now  surround  man's  happy  dwelling  plaoes. 

Makl  AMD  Tuva. — *^  Bfarl  ia  a  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  separated 
from  its  soWent  in  water ;  the  latter  prcTcnting  its  particles  from  cohering 
together,  and  allowing  them  to  subside  in  the  state  of  a  caloaroous  mud. 
It  is  in  many  pieces  constantly  depositing  from  waters  holding  lime  in 
solution."*  On  the  north  side  of  the  Helderberg  range  there  are  eocten* 
aiTo  beds  of  marl  that  are  due  to  the  dissolving  of  the  oalesroous  rocks  of 
thai  group.  On  the  south  fide  marl  ts  found  ia  Tarlons  placea,  due  to  water 
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percolating  throngli  limastoM  gravel  thai  haa  been  tnoflported  fron  the 
Helderberg  group.  ThA  loathem  deposits  are  inoonsiderable  when  com* 
parad  with  the  great  northern  beds  that  extend,  nearly  unbroken,  from 
eaat  to  weat  aoroaa  the  eonntry.  The  prineipal  looalitiei  of  the  marl  duo 
to  drift  deposits  are  in  the  towns  of  Fabins  and  Tolly.  In  both  theie 
towna,  marl  has  been  fashioned  into  the  form  of  briok,  dried  and  bnmod 
for  lime,  making  a  very  superior  article  for  finishing  walls,  and  selling  at 
about  twice  the  prioe  of  lime  burned  from  the  oommon  limestone.  The 
lakes  of  TuUy  are  oonstantly  depositing  marL  The  waters  that  supply 
these  lakes  run  through  pebbles  limestone,  and  are  thus  charged  with 
ealoareous  matter,  which  inemsts  every  twig  or  other  obstruction  that  it 
meets.  Cicero  swamp  is  a  bed  of  lake  marl.  Onondaga  and  Cross  lakes 
have  many  feet  of  it  all  over  their  beds.  The  railroad  as  it  approaches  the 
tunnel  east  of  Syracuse,  exposes  by  the  excavation  a  section  of  great 
interest,  ''showing  in  the  ditch,  clay,  and  two  deposits  of  marl,  which  sep- 
arate three  deposits  of  muck,  with  stumps  and  roots,  chiefly  of  tamarack  or 
balsam."*  Southeast  of  the  village  of  DeWitt,  in  excavating  for  the  canal 
feeder,  stumps  were  found  some  feet  below  the  surface,  showing  that  a 
forest  has  been  destroyed  by  some  ri.^e  in  the  water,  caused  perhaps  by  a 
dam  of  drift  wood.  The  trees  died  and  decayed  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
»  the  stumps  being  preserved  by  the  water.  In  time  the  pond  filled  up  with 
alluvium,  and  again  there  was  a  forest  of  cedars.  In  the  swamp  north  of 
the  canal,  in  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  marl, 
and  it  is  found  in  various  other  places,  in  some  cases  pure  enough  to  make 
valuable  lime,  and  in  others  so  mixed  with  earth  as  to  bo  merely  a  caloare- 
eus  day.  There  are  many  localities  south  of  the  Plr-Morberg  range,  where 
the  springs  deposit  calcareous  matter  in  the  form  of  Tufa.  These  masses 
are  constantly  increasing  as  th^  water  flows  over  them,  and  casts  of 
leavea«  and  parts  of  trees,  abound  in  them.  Calcareous  tufa  is  found 
all  along  the  base  of  the  Hdderberg  range,  wherever  a  spring  flows 
eut.  Below  the  gypseous  rocks  it  is  seen  in  large  masses.  These 
roeks  being  permeable  to  water,  this  fluid  becomes  charged  with  lime,  and 
when  ft  appears  on  the  surfoce  the  tufk  is  deposited.  The  deposits  gene- 
rally appear  at  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  valleys  near  the  point  where  the 
ealeueous  waters  issue,  and  continue  down  in  many  instances  *to  a  consid* 
eraUe  distance,  should  thmr  course  be  oblique,  or  above  the  drains  of  the 
valley,  else  they  are  arrested  by  its  waters.  Sometimes  where  the  deposit 
has  been  rapid,  a  mixture  of  the  earth  and  marl  and  the  tufh  takes  place, 
as  on  Limestone  creek  to  the  south  of  Delphi.  The  deposits  are  numerous 
in  the  towns  of  Manlius,  De  Witt  and  Camillus.  ."Along  Nine  Mile  creek 
it  has  the  crystalline  character  of  alabaster,  showing  successive  layers  also, 
and  ill  quantity  suitable  for  the  smaller  purposes  for  which  that  beautiful 
gub-tance  is  used  when  polished."*  Ferruginous  tufa,  stained  with  the 
hydrate  of  iron,  is  found  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Syracuse  in 
quite  an  extensive  deposit,  on  land  formerly  owned  by  M]r.  Wheeler. 

*  Vaaazssi. 
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There  is  another  and  similar  one  on  Nine  Mile  creek,  below  the  Tillage  of 
MMToellus.  These  depoiita  of  ferruginous  and  a  small  one  of  bog 
orei  on  the  Oneida  river,  are  due  to  the  deoomposition  of  rooks  eontainiag 
iron,  or  are  derived  from  the  soil  by  the  age&ey  of  decomposing  vegetable 
matter.  In  the  town  of  Fabins  on  Limetteae  ereek,  there  is  a  large  qvan- 
titj  of  tufa,  showing  the  three  varieties ;  the  earthy,  solid  (or  horsebone  as  it 
is  ealled)  sad  ferniginons. 

Pbat,  oe  Mvok,  is  found  in  great  abnndaiiee  in  the  swamps  and  low 
grovnds.  Mr.  Tannzem  sajs  that  the  oonditions  neeessary  for  its  prodwe- 
tion,  are  permaaent  moisture,  with  a  subsoil  of  either  olaj  or  marl,  import 
meable  to  water.  It  is  formed  of  snooessive  growths  of  vegetation,  whioh 
have  died,  and  beoome  brown  or  blaok.  It  is  so  spongy,  and  retentive  of 
water,  that  by  saooeasive  growths  it  raises  its  bedj  and  appears  in  momda 
and  hillooks.  This  is  aided  greatly,  in  some  loealities,  by  deposits  of  Tufa, 
eonstantly  forming  beneath  it.  Usually,  the  surface  is  soft,  yielding  to 
pressure,  and  trembling  when  walked  upon.  Dr.  Jackson  found  peat  in 
Maine,  exhibiting  the  compact  nature  and  color  of  coal.  It  is  not  used  ia 
this  country  for  fuel,  so  far  as  known,  but  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
these  entensive  beds  will  be  of  value  for  this  purpose.  As  a  manure,  muck 
is  fast  oomiog  into  uae,  and  soon  will  be  much  prized. 

Vallbtb  and  Lakbb. 

The  evidences  of  the  action  of  water  on  the  rocks  of  this  county,  are 
apparent  on  the  most  cursory  examination. 

The  perpendicular  wall  of  the  Hclderberg  series,  is,  at  Split  Rock,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  lieight  ;  and  around  Green  lake,  northwest 
of  Jamesville,  it  rises  two  hundred  feet.  This  wall  extends  frum  east  ta 
west,  not  only  all  the  width  of  the  county,  but  from  the  Hud.son  to  the 
Niagara  ;  not  always  presenting  the  bold  front  we  see  here,  but  in  a  well 
defined  line  of  escarpment.  In  various  places  this  wall  of  hard  limestone, 
with  all  the  superincumbent  rocks,  has  been  broken  through,  forming  deep 
and  wide  valleys.  The  first  of  these,  beginning  our  examination  on  the 
east,  is  the  one  through  which  Limestone  creek  flows.  Manlius  village  ia 
situated  on  it,  and  the  £alls  of  the  creek,  in  and  south  of  the  village,  are 
over  the  edges  of  the  limestone.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  rook  is  not 
so  perfeet  here  as  in  some  of  the  other  valleys.  Buttemnt  creek  iows 
through  a  similar  break  in  the  wall.  The  valley  ol  the  Onendaga  is  the 
widest,  and  the  destruetion  of  the  whole  range  is  here  the  most  extennve* 
Perpendicular  walls  of  corresponding  strata  of  the  Onondaga  limestone^ 
appear  on  both  sides  of  ifk^  vslley  ibr  miles,  as  il  is  followed  to  the  south, 
projecting  from  the  hill  sides,  four  hundred  and  fifty  foot  above  the  creek, 
at  ^e  village  of  Onondaga  Valley,  until,  by  the  southern  dip  and  the  rise 
of  ihe  bed  of  the  valley,  the  limestone  crosses  under  the  alloviom,  about 
six  miles  south  of  the  village.  The  next  is  the  valley  of  the  Nine  Mile 
creek;  and  the  next,  and  last,  is  that  of  the  Skaneateles.  The  action  of 
water  against  the  Hclderberg  range  is  roost  plainly  exhibited  around  Green 
lake,  near  Jamesville.    This  lake  is  situated  in  what  appears  to  have  beon 
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A  bay,  in  &  rock  bound  coast.  The  rock  has  been  torn  away  in  a  direction 
nearly  west  from  the  main  break  in  the  range,  and  a  lateral  braaok  of  But- 
teraat  creek  valley  us  thos  formed,  extending  fov  newly  » mile  tA  rigbl 
angles  with  the  main  exeaTation.  The  end  of  this  gorge  is  seim-eireiilAr, 
■easnring  abeal »  quarter  of  m  miiU  aeross,  and  the  lake,  haying  a  surface 
of  aboat  ten  Mee  of  deep  green  water,  lies  m  tkif  beein,  two  kondred  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  walls  that  encircle  it,  except  on  the  east  side.  It  is 
UM,ij  feet  deep*  giTisg  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  chasm,  from  the  top  of 
the  roeke,  taro  hundred  and  sizt j  Isek  lamedUlely  moriki  siid,  petMlel 
with  tUe  ezmmlioa,  is  snother,  qniAe  nmilar  in  tamf  ha%  htibig  no  Met 
in  it,  nnd  beisg  only  sbont  two  Irandisd  leeidaep*  The  willoC  roeks 
betwseB  tkeee  ehsaiM  is,  st  one  flaee  en  the  top,  only  sizt7-nx  Am*  wide, 
lie  pieeipiees  sue  nesrfy  perpendioolnr.  Still  &n3ier  to  the  nsctb  and 
wait,  tlie  roeks  are  eat  and  denuded  of  aoil,  by  theaetion  of  watar  $  andtlia 
ipper  layers  el  eorailiHrois  line  are*  a*  the  weat  of  the.twia  laain  eaoam* 
tiena,  torn  nwrny,  and  Inrniaaenn-eirenlaifwalUreaeUngafoattdtliaaaboth, 
with  an  ineliaed  snrikee  freaa  the  main  preoipieea  to  the  foot  ef  the  saeond 
walL  The  foreea  thai  here  operated,  appear  to  have  had  the  power,  nai 
enly  to  drive  book  the  walls,  bat  to  dig  deep  in  the  iwnedlate  ftont  of- 
them,  and  carry  away  the  material.  These  excavations  are  all  deepeat  at 
their  west  ends.  The  valley  of  Qreen  lake  being  filled  up  on  the  east 
epd  with  debris,  somewhat  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  there  is  no 
apparent  oatlet,  but  the  waters  are  discharged  through  the  seams  of  the 
rocks  under  it.  Within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  this  pond,  to  the  north- 
west,  there  is  a  valley  running  east  and  west,  which  is  cut  entirely  through 
the  Heldorberg  range  to  the  salt  group,  leaving,  to  the  north,  an  out-lying 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  the  corniferous  lime  appears  undisturbed.  Through 
this  valley  runs  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad,  and  the  plank 
road  from  Syracuse  to  Jamesville.  The  level  bottom  is  a  cedar  swamp. 
The  south  side  of  this  valley,  as  seen  from  the  railroad,  is  a  perpendicular 
wall,  with  a  talus  of  crumbling  stones  at  its  base.  The  direction  of  this 
wall  ifl  about  east  and  west.  On  the  top  there  is  a  plain  descending  to 
the  southwest  aa  tho  roek  dipa,  as  before  said,  havinfc  very  little  soil  on  it. 
Near  the  edge  of  the  precipioe,  the  seams  of  the  oemilerous  and  the  Onon* 
daga  lime,  are  opened  in  lines  parallel  to  the  edge,  so  that  persons  may  go 
down  in  theaa  many  feet.  This  shows  that  for  a  distaaee  of  a  hundred  feet 
the  wall  has  moved  outward,  as  this  is  the  only  way  the  seams  could  haws 
hesn  opened.  Tho  offset  of  water  agakat  tho  Caee  of  a  eliff  like  thU,  that 
haa  har4  and  tUik  nyMses  oC  stoao  on  ita  top,  and  aolt  ondemeath,  woald 
he  to  wosr  en*  the  aoH  ahnlea  hdow  the  haid  eontsas;  and  thiaa,  their 
fcnndatian  behig  lenMYod,  they  wonldtot  tilt,  and  then  faally  laU  ont* 
wttd.  In  this  loaallty,  the  aetion  of  water  againat  tho  eliff  eeaaad  after 
the  ed0S  eonsseneed  BOTklp,  and  befiHa  it  Ml  off.  The  loealltiea  heia 
daaeilbod  era  iUaalgated  in  the  drawing.  The  top  of  the  pfataiais  aoath; 
lha  right  hand,  west.  Oieen  lake  is  aean,  with  the  eaaiBtling  waUa  ot 
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corniferons  lime,  at  the  top.    The  excavation  without  water,  is  itnmedi- ' 
ately  below  the  lake  ;  lower  down  is  the  valley  through  which  runs  the  rail- 
road.   The  out-lying  hill,  showing  the  oorniferoiia  Ume  on  its  top,  is  seen 
in  the  lower  left  band  corner. 

The  five  great  ralleys,  viz :  the  Limestone,  Butternut,  Onondaga,  Nine 
Mile  creek  and  Skaneateles,  extend  from  the  salt  group  of  rocks  south, 
entirely  across  the  county,  and  all  of  them  open  into  others  that  extend 
farther  south.  Near  the  south  line  of  the  connty,  hi  each  of  these  valleys, 
there  is  a  summit,  where  their  waters  divide,  roniring  north  to  Lake  Oila* 
rio,  and  sooth,  to  Chesapeake  bsy.  The  lion  reeks  that  were  torn  wp  and 
braken  where  the  Ilelderbeig  imDge  erops  out,  are  strewn  along  these  val- 
leys, in  the  form  of  bouldeii  end  gravel,  far  to  the  south,  filling  them  with 
drift,  from  whieh  flofw  the  wsten  th»t  form  the  mutl  depoeiling  lakes  ef  the 
Gettiaad  TsUey. 

•Welli,  nmk  im  this  grsTsl,  yield  water  stmgly  impregMited  with  IhM. 
These  bonldefB,  «id  this  graTsl  hains  been  traasperted  hj  wftter  Hewiag 
from  the  north  to  the  sooth.  The  power  neesssMy  to  tnnspoit  soeh  hxp 
miBS«i>  for  so  BMiy  ■nles,  most  hove  hoea  Tory  great.  The  ToUy  luae- 
stone  is  a  hard  solid  mass  of  thiek  oowses,  hut  it  1mm  not  only  been  ton 
vp  from  from  its  bed  in  these  Tslleys,  hot  large  bloeks  hsiro  been  eanied 
a  dtetanee  of  twehro  mfles.  The  ihet  thai  the  broken  fragments  of  tfams 
roekd,  wkieh  are  easily  identified  by  their  fissils,  are  many  hondreds  of 
feet  higher,  and  fi^r  sonth  of  their  o^ginal  position,  proves  that  they  wsie 
transported  by  the  same  foiiees  wluoh  broke  through  the  ranges.  Al 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  these  valleys  were  formed  by  great  rivers, 
which  have  dwindled  down  to  the  insignificant  .struanis  that  now  meander 
from  hill  side  to  hill  side,  through  the  alluvium.  This  opinion  is  disproved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  transported  limestones  are  south  of  their  original  posi- 
tions, which  is  up  stream,  as  the  waters  now  run,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  opposing  walls  of  hard  lime  rock,  from  between  which,  hundreds  effect 
in  thickness  have  boon  excavated  to  form  Onondaga  valley,  are  not  less  than 
two  miles  apart.  A  chasm  cut,  by  a  river,  through  a  rocky  barrier,  is 
narrow  ;  even  the  great  Niagara  runs  between  walls  less  than  a  fifth  of  a 
mile  asunder.  It  is  not  supposable  that  any  rivers  could  have  made  these 
wide  openings  in  the  line  of  these  rocks,  which  open  like  a  funnel  to  the 
north,  pfosonting  jnst  the  shape  demanded  by  the  theoiy,  that  the  fens 
that  exoarated  them  eame  from  that  direction. 

Bssides  these  north  and  sonth  raUeys,  there  are  some  that  oross  from 
oasfr  to  west ;  hot  they  are  short  in  oomparison  with  those  already  dossribeiif 
The  priniipal  of  thoii  onsi  and*  west  Talloys,  is  near  the  sonth  line^f  the 
oonnty,  and  may  ho  iidd  to  oonneot  the  Limostono,  Bnttemnt  and  Onon- 
daga  vaUeys.  Another,  hot  mneh  shorter,  oonnoeto  the  Onondaga  with 
the  Nino  Milo  oroek.  At  Monfrody's  Mills,  the  MnrosUns  Shales  art.  all 
ont  awmy,  and  the  OoniiiBffons  limestono  is  exposed.  The  west  braaeh  of 
Onondaga  oroik  flows  throngh  tUs  Talley,  its  head  waters  renohing  nearly 
to  Nine  Mile  ereek.  Still  another  extends  from  Limestono  oreek,  below 
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Mtnlius,  to  Butternut  creek,  below  Dunlop's  Mills,  where  it  connects 
with  the  one  through  which  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railroad  runs, 
thus  connecting  these  streams  with  the  Onondaga.  The  TaUeya  of  Onon* 
daga  and  Oneida  lakes  are  nearly  east  and  west. 

All  these  are  valleys  of  excaTAiion  ;  not  ezeay&ied  by  tlie  waters  now  im 
Uieiii,  but  by  those  of  agee  leng  peei,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  ezMpt 
as  we  read  their  history  in  the  mai^s  tbej  have  left  upon  the  earth's  but* 
faoe,  and  judge  of  them  hj  the  testimony  of  the  loeks.  Mr.  Vantuem 
says,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  rolled  stoMO  »  eyery  oiio  of  ^eae  Tsl* 
1^8  and  on  thoir  dividing  hills,  are  of  northern  origiB»  ooosiaCMig  of  pri- 
■aiy  roek,  gray  aad  'red  sandafeona,  the  la*ter  soinetiBes  ahowing  its  Faoo- 
idea  hariani,  and  amongst  them«  oeeamoBally,  some  of  the  harder  Tmrieties 
of  Pnlnski  oaodsieae,  with  its  peenliar  fessiUi,  These  stones  ars  in  soeh  . 
predigioQS  anmhem,  ifaat  their  esiifeenoe,  oan  only  he  aeeotrnted  for  satis* 
Ihotorily,  by  the  eztensioa  of  the  ro<^  north,  whieh,  by  theii^dip,  woald 
gradually  bring  them  vpon  the  sanM  plane.  Immediately  son^  of  the 
Oorniiwoas  limestone,  there  is,  generally,  a  narrow  strip  of  snrfeoe  on 
lAaeh  this  rook  is  liMmd  seattered  nnd  mneh  worn  by  water.  Mingling 
niih  these  loose  stones,  is  an  eeeasienal  granitie  bealder.  At  tie  base  of 
the  Helderberg  range,  on  the  Gyp^oas  Shales  they  are  Afequent,  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  farmer,  their  removal  coating  ' 
much  labor.  They  are  made  into  fences,  if  small  enough  to  be  handled, 
if  not,  holes  are  dug  by  their  sides,  and  they  are  buried  out  of  reach  of 
the  plow.  Fire  is  resorted  to  where  the  rocks  appear  likely  to  divide  by 
its  action.  The  process  is  to  make  a  brisk  fire  on  one  side  of  the  mass, 
and  by  expanding  that  side  by  the  heat,  cause  it  to  split  off;  it,  however, 
'  not  nnfrequcntly  ha])pens  that  only  a  thin  scale  is  removed,  and  then  the 
drill  and  powder  must  be  used. 

Lakes. — A  marked  characteristic  of  the  geography  of  Central  New 
York,  is  that  group  of  internal  lakes  tliat  difjcharge  their  waters  by  the 
Oswego  river  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  largest  of  them  is  Oneida,  its  sur- 
fiice  having  been  computed  at  fiftj^sevon  thousand  acres.  It  bounds  the 
northeast  oomer  of  Onondaga  county,  a  small  part  only,  lying  within  it. 
Its  snrlaee  ia  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  above  tide,  and  its  depth 
u  not  more  than  sixty  fset*  Like  all  onr  interior  bodies  of  water,  it  is  in 
aTalley  of  ezoavation ;  probably  the  Oswego  gray  sandstone  forma  its  bot- 
tom, thoagh  now  oorered  with  drift.  Thia  lake  is  navigated  by  steamers, 
sad  la  conneeted  with  the  Brie  oanal  by  a  short  line  of  eanal  near  the  east 
end,  and  with  the  Oswego  eanal  by  Oneida  river. 

OiioimAOA  Laks,  whieh  lies  adjoining  the  eity  of  Syraenee  about 
sit  miles  long,  and  averages  abont  a  mile  and  a  qnaiter  in  width.  It  is 
eesneeted  by  its  outlet,  whieh  is  abont  half  a  mile  loeg,  with  Seneca  river, 
snd  ihvs  with  the  Oswego  oanal.  Its.snrlboe  is  three  hundred  and  sizty^ 
eae  feet  alme  tide,  and  its  grentest  depth  sizty«ive  fbet.  It  poeeessef 
gieat  interest  firom  the  salt  wells  arswnd  its  shores,  and  a  more  minute 
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desoription  will  be  giyen  of  it  when  tresting  of  the  sonroee  of  the  salt 
water. 

Otisco  Lake  is  about  three  miles  and  three-quarters  long,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  of  no  great  depth,  and  oocnpies  a 
part  of  Nine  Mile  creek  valley,  which  is  here  excavated  in  shales  of  the 
Hamilton  group.  Situated  deep  within  hills  that  rise  abruptly  from  its 
waters,  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  it  present  pictures  of  great  beauty,  as 
it  is  seen  from  the  various  points  of  view  these  bills  afford.  Its  snr&ce  is 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  a  half  feet  above  tide. 

Skanbatxlxs  Lake,  rounds  off  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  and 
haSf  near  ita  soutk  end,  ike  point  of  junction  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga  aad 
Cortland  counties.  It  is,  perhapa,  th«  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in 
Central  New  York.  Its  general  oovne  ia  from  nortlii>weiit  to  Mmtb-etst, 
•ad  it  is  sixteen  miles  long.  The  average  width  is  more  than  a  mile.  Its 
•oifiMe  ia  eight  hnndred  and  sixty  feet  abore  tide.  *  At  the  nerth  end,  mad 
fat  nbont  half  its  lengftki  th*  land  alepee  gentlj  to  the  water,  and  ia  in  » 
liigh  state  of  edtlvaAion,  dotted  with  tot  ekaa  &m  MUinge,  and  the 
wholekadioape  preaemaolgeeta  tf  beMtj,  aneh  aa  the  eje  loyea  long  to  dweU 
vpen*  The  aovthetii  half  of  the  lake  la  eneloned  hetween  hig|i  and  ahrvpt 
hilU,  that  riie  nearly  two  thoaaand  feat  ahove  tide.  Between  theie  hilii 
the  lake  ia  narrower  than  it  hi  to  the  norA,  and  the  ahadowa  that  are  eart 
hy  the  dark  liDreita  that  attll  ataad  on  tiie  precipices,  give  the  watera  adaep 
bine  appearanee,  whieh  ia  hei^tened  and  inieMifled  by  their  gyeat  depth 
and  peribet  parity.  Thia  lake  ia  an  axeavatloii  in  the  Hamilton  group, 
and  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  fcet  deep,  abont  midway  of  its  length. 
The  Tully  limestone  is  teen  outcropping  on  both  its  sides,  for  six  or  seven 
miles  from  its  southern  extremity,  in  masses  nearly  or  quite  twenty  feet 
thick,  and  on  a  line  nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  This  lake 
has  been  navigated  by  steamboats  at  different  times,  but  the  denuuids  of 
business  have  not  been  sufficient  to  make  them  profitable. 

Cross  Lake,  is  a  shallow  body  of  water,  lying  on  the  west  bounds  of 
the  county,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Seneoa  river  runs 
through,  or  across  it,  entering  the  west  side,  near  the  south  end,  and  pass- 
ing out  of  the  luke  on  the  cast  side,  opposite  the  point  of  enLranco.  It  is 
about  five  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  of  an  average  width  of  one 
mile.  The  shores  are  low  and  marshy ;  the  bottom  is  a  bed  of  marl,  pre* 
Ctpitated  from  the  oalcareoos  matter  brought  down  by  the  Sencoa  river. 

Besides  these  lakee,  there  are  many  pgndt,  that  perhaps  deserve  notieo* 
In  the  town  of  ManlioB,  on  lot  fifty-six,  are  two  remarkable  bodies  of  water, 
ealled  by  the  various  names  of  ''Crater  Lakes,*'  Green  Lakea,"  and 
aomntimes  one  of  them  ia  ealled  **JUke  Sodom.'*  They  are  near  eaelt 
other,  in  the  same  Talky,  and  are  eonneeied  by  a  aamll  brook,  whieh  flowa 
firon  the  loathweat,  or  apper,  to  the  hww  pond.  Thia  apper  one,  or  Lakn 
Sodom,  whieh  ia  by  fut  the  most  iutarealiag,  ia  nearly  eirealar,  having  » 
diameter  of  a  qaarter  of  a  mile,  and  •  depth  of  water  of  one  handred  and 
fifty-aiz  feet.  The  aarfi^e  being  one  handred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  top 
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tib  whole  mmnAim  vwvt  lime  bndred^fiMt  in  depA. 

L«]»  Sedom  ii  Iwtyftmr  Ibel  ebeve  Onondaga  Ulee.  The  loww  pond 
ii  quite  like  the  tipper^  except  iti  ite  hme,  hvnag  a  prolongatioB  on  He 
etelera  nde,  ranniDg  Ibir  needy  ludf  e  nule  between  giednelly  deelining 
hille.  m  k  one  linndM  end  eiztywife  fret  deep»  Both  these  bodies  of 
weler  ere  in  the  gypseous  rocks,  and  e  quarry  of  this  mineral  is  worked 
on  tbo  banks  of  one  of  them.  To  these  rooks  the  waters  owe  their  pecu- 
liar charactcriutics.  Dr.  Emmons  found  in  a  gallon,  one  hundred  grains  of 
saline  matter,  a  large  part  of  which  was  sulphate  of  lime,  "with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  crenate  of  lime  to  impart  a  bitter  taste."  Prof.  Silliman  says 
of  Lake  8odom :  "  The  bottom  is  a  grass  green  slate  ;  the  sides  white 
shell  marl,  and  the  brim  black  vegetable  mold  ;  the  waters  perfectly  limpid. 
The  whole  appears  to  the  eye  like  a  rich  porcelain  bowl,  filled  with  limpid 
nectar.    But  to  the  taste  it  is  the  Harrowgate  water."    Dr.  Beck  says,  that 

the  water  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  is  strongly  charged  with 
snlphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  blackened  silver  powerfully,  and  gave  copious 
precipitates  with  eolations  of  oxelates  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  barytes, 
Indienting  the  pneenoe  ef  eulpureted  hydrogen  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Its 
ipeeiie  gnnrity  was  searoely  eboye  diitilled  water,  end  it  contained  not 
eren  a  trace  of  iron.  Thus  we  have  here  a  spaeioee  sulphur  bnth ;  a  fact 
^hkk  exhibits,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  exteni  end  power  of  the 
igenej  eoneemed  in  the  evehuien  of  ikie  gee."  These  pendi  ere  fhTorlle 
reeorte  for  perties  of  plenenm,  end  inrigniioeni  ee  the  npper  eneie,ineiie, 
wmk  nre  ito  enmnndinge»  nniled  wUh  its  eolered  waters,  that  tlMie  are 
bnt  fow  single  pointe  where  the  eje  tnkee  in  nt  a  ^anee,  nMvn  that  eneitee 
wnnder,  mingled  wilh  deli^i*.  Apprenehing  Ihie  eentsr-ehafed  basin  ftem 
the  north,  we  pass  through  fields  el  grain  and  grass,  fer  half  n  mile,  or 
■Mwe,  from  the  road  that  iwna  nlong  the  eentk  side  ef  the  eanal,  till  end- 
denlj  we  are  ennited  by  the  nearly  porpendienlar  deelifitj  tha*  reaehee 
frons  the  le?el  plateen  we  hnre  been  ereesingt  tethe  edge  of  thednrk  green 
waters,  one  knndred  andtfty  iMt  belesr,  and  neatly  nnder  ne.  From  this 
point,  the  besin  appears  to  he  an  entire  circle,  the  outlet  being  hidden  from 
view  by  the  curving  form  of  the  hills,  and  the  dense  forests  of  evergreen 
trees  that  yet  remain.  The  whole  is  seen  at  once,  and  having  still  in  mind 
the  impressions  made  by  smiling  wheat  fields,  and  rich  pastures,  the  change 
of  sensations  is  most  rapid,  and  wide.  An  afternoon's  sun  and  a  brisk 
wind,  conjoining  to  deepen  shadows,  and  sway  the  trees,  the  visitor  will 
find  himself  at  once  delighted  and  awed,  and  will  wonder  why  a  picture  so 
interesting  has  not  attracted  more  notice  from  tourists,  and  scientific  inqui* 
rers.  Various  theories  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  these  ponds.  The 
£orm  of  the  upper  suggests  volcanic ;  hence  the  name,  crater.  But  the 
cirooler  form,  and  precipitous  banks,  are  all  that  favors  this  supposition. 
There  nee  no  mniks  of  fire,  or  signs  of  upheaval  to  be  seen.  The  vemiou* 
lar-liao  pi^oets,  in  undistnrbed  layers,  from  the  sides,  and  the  strata  all 
•iwind  mawmfmd    flif^geelegienl  antksrity  has  giTon  jwfctidence  of  the 
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bottom,  ftt  At  oaiiie  of  4ko  poevliMrlbni  of  41m  bMiiis.  To  wmkmm  tlis 

view,  the  many  sink  bolM  of  tiie  gypMOM  lookt  oro  ollod,  uid  thsir  stroBg 

resemblance  to  one  of  these  basins,  is  urged  as  proof  of  similar  origin* 
ThiH  renderB  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  tbe  immense  n^ass  of  eartb  that 
once  filled  the  basin,  has  been  carried  away  by  underground  veins  of  water, 
or  that  it  has  been  dissolved,  and  removed  by  the  slow  process  of  filtration. 
The  resemblance  to  the  small  sinks  fails,  when  we  consider  that  a  stream 
of  water  runs  from  these  ponds,  and  that  the  circle  is  incomplete.  The 
small  sink  holes  have  no  water  in  them,  and  they  are  on  land  high  enough 
to  permit  the  material  that  has  disappeared  to  have  been  carried  off  by  water. 
Full  examination  into  all  the  facts,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Van- 
uxem  i«  correct  in  calling  the  valley  one  of  excavation.  It  is  continuous, 
reaching  from  the  canal,  where  it  is  wide-mouthed,  for  the  length  of  both 
ponds,  the  space  between,  and  on  further  to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction 
of  Fftyetteville.  Little  difficulty  would  exist,  but  for  the  groat  dopthof 
the  ponds,  the  upper  being  one  hundred  and  fifty^siz,  tho  other  one  hmn- 
drod  and  sixty-five  foot  deep.  A^ide  from  these  depressions  filWd  wiik 
water,  the  whole  yaUej  preeeots  notluBg  to  mark  it  as  difleriag  greaUjr 
from  BMiy  othtfB  that  faa^e  been  scored  o«t  of  tho  elope  of  the.gjpeeou 
reehi.  What  ehosid  eamO'  fiieh  de^  oKcavatioM—by  what  whhilipg  ot 
the  waters  tiie  meteriah  ehoald  have  boeft  nemored,  wo  do  not  folly  know ; 
but  it  ia  eaijy  to  aippoeo  that  tiMoe  aoft  rooks  oovld  as  woU  be  dissoli^, 
and  earned  off«  by  a  great  body  of  water  acting  over  the  surftMOt  as  by  the 
UUle  rills  (hat  eiMiible  under  and  throii|^  the  earth. 

HaTing  stndied  the  aeries  of  rooks  that  should  lie  vnder  these  ezeafn- 
tionsi  and  ealenlated  theirdip  from  the  points  of  tiieir ontorop  to  the  noHb, 
we  ind  that  the  Niagara  limestone  cannot  be  &r  from  two  hnndred  ftet 
below  the  sorfroe  of  tha  water.  Thk  is  a  rock  that  Is  net  easily  dissolviA 
and  most  farm  an  nnbroken  bed,  within  less  than  forty  feet  of  the  bottoin 
of  the  deepest  pond.  This  floor  is  in  the  way  of  any  supposed  subsidence, 
and  disappearance  of  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  the  measures  of 
the  Salt  group.  DifHcult  as  may  be  the  supposition  that  this  whole  valley 
was  made  by  water  acting  from  above,  it  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  to  sup- 
pose, that  water  acting  below  was  adequate  to  the  work. 

The  Green  lake,  near  Jamesville,  has  been  before  desoribetl,  and  it  ia 
only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  it  is  situated  higher,  is  excavated  in  the 
face  of  the  lleklerberg  range,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  these  hard  rocks 
which  rise  iu  perpendicular  walls,  while  precipitous  slopes  take  their  place 
in  the  ponds  in  the  gypseous  shales,  whieh  are  too  i^oft,  and  liable  to  disia- 
t^ration  to  stand  npright. 

In  the  valley  that  runs  from  the  Limestone  ta  Bnttemnt  ereek,  there 
are  aeaie  small  ponds  below  the  level  of  the  large  masses  of  gjpsnm  that 
outcrop  in  the  hills  on  both  mdes,  tha*  are  eimiiar  in  their  general,  ehama 
tertsties  to  Lake  Sodon,  bnt  not  so  iatcreating.  The  wall  of  limo  roeka 
that  runs  along'  south  of  thens  ponda,  has  many  jswrss  .and  earea.  One 
of  these  oaves  was  Ibcmsrly  npUao  of  voaort,  bnt  ia  now  ohNnd'fr«bviii> 
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ton.  Olwk,iBlii8  0iMiidH;»»a6MnKMitMlbllow8:  KalhMi  BednHth, 
Id  liBkMg  •  w«U  $Jkwii  »  nU*  mm*  of  JtaiesviUe,  in  1807,  disoomed  % 
kife  <K««ni.  Il  hai  been  esplorel,  lo  sohm  extent^  in  ft  southwetterly 
direolioD,  ftm  •ntranoe  at  Hie  well.  The  depth,  tbe  entrance  of 
the  oaTern,  maybe  abont  twenty  feet ;  height  of  the  oavern,  at  tbe  entrance, 
about  seven  feet ;  width,  near  five  feet.  These  dimensions  continue  six  or 
eight  rodrt,  when  the  space  becomes  contracted  to  a  width  just  sufiicientfor 
&  BiDgle  person  to  pass  through.  It  soon  becomes  broader.  The  size  is 
very  far  from  being  uniform  ;  the  top,  in  some  places,  being  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom.  Dog-tooth  spar,  stalactite;*  and  sta- 
lagmites are  numerous.  A  small  stream  of  water  runs  along  the  bottom. 
The  man  who  dug  the  well,  while  in  the  act  of  drilling  a  hole  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  saw  his  drill  suddenly  sunk  into  the  cavity  up  to  the  bulge. 
Upon  withdrawing  the  drill,  a  strong  current  of  air  came  up  ami  continued 
until  the  hole  was  sufficiently  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  a  well.  The 
stream  of  air  would  instantly  extinguish  a  lighted  candle,  and  after  it  waa 
enlarged,  would  keep  coals  alive  and  in  a  glow.  A  melanoboly  cireom- 
•tancc  is  connected  with  the  diaeovery  of  this  cave.  A  young  gentleman 
and  ladyreaiding  in  Gazenovia,  and  newly  married,  came  out  on  a  pleasure 
ride  to  see  the  cave.  It  was  on  a  Teiy  warm  day  in  t]|e  month  of  Auguat* 
They  descended  into  the  eave  and  remained  there  three  hoora.  Thej  he* 
eime  eompletely  ehilled ;  both  were  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  both  died  within 
one  week  from  the  day  they  entered  the  oave.  The  entranee  is  now  elosed, 
so  that  there  is  no  admittance  to  it.  About  two  miles  west  of  Jamesville, 
m  the  same  geological  formation,  is  another  caTO,  that  has  never  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  entrance  is  a  m^  ilssnre  in  the  rock,  abont 
three  by  eight  feet.  There  are  traditions  conneeted  with  this  oave,  whioh 
are,  probably,  without  foundation,  in  ftot,  that  a  silyer  mine  existed  here ; 
thai  toob  ui^  for  mining  purposes,  a  bar  of  solid  silver,  and  a  kettle  of 
money  had  been  found  near  the  entranee.  **  Money  diggers  '*  have  spent 
much  time  and  labor  in  a  fruitless  search  for  these  imaginary  treasures. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  county,  at  the  summits  of  the  valleys,  there  are 
a  number  of  small  bodiej«  of  water.  The  principal  of  these  is  crossed  by 
the  county  line,  part  of  it  lying  in  Cortland  county.  This  pond  in  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  tide,  and  discbarges  its  waters  south  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. There  is  nothing  of.speciifl  im|»ortance  demanding  any  further 
description  of  these  waters. 

Near  the  old  Seneca  turnpike,  on  the  line  between  this  county  and  Madi- 
son, is  what  is  known  as  Deep  Spring.  Its  Indian  name  is  Te-ungh-sat-a* 
yagh.  Not  far  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  Marcel- 
lus  Shales  and  the  Comiferous  limestone.  This  spring  is  a  subterranean 
stream  of  considerable  magnitude  in  wet  weather,  that  here  finds  a  seam  in 
the  lime  took  into  which  it  discharges  and  disappears.  The  shales  above 
the  stream,  have  fallen  piece  by  piece  into  the  water,  and  been  earned 
swuf ,  Isfmini^ eiv^ylar  oavity  about  twenty  feet  deep.  The  waterssppoar 
bnt  to  disappear.  The  oavitf*  i»  iktnA  listy  fiset  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
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aBd«lQf«s  in  0to«p  ImbIu  to  tlie  water*  On  ike  north  Mat  nrtiiefad 
work  liM  Bi^  h  afiMMuUn.  Ift  if  noted  on  the  oUnif»a#  ikeaterling 
point  for  inportnnt  wvoji.  Xke  tenkf  Uto,  atiU  nn  tkan,  ]«go  frrait 
treea,  ninrked  with  aaBoscfTiaitOM,nd  dates,  at  &rlMMkMl7»^  Tkn 
Indian  path  tnm  OnaiA  to  Onondagm  paaaed  near  it,  aa  did  tke  iiat  pnb- 
lie  road.  In  the  Borolniionary  war*  a  aoonting  party  of  mx 
from  Fort  Soknykry  stopped  al  tUs  spring  to  drink,  earalesaly  leaiing 
their  arms  on  the  bank  withoni  gnaid.  A  party  of  Indiana  arriving  soon 
after,  and  findiag  the  whites  thns,  aeeidentally,  in  th«r  power, 
them  all.  Arrow  heads,  hatehets,  bnllets,  hajronets,  «nd  othsr 
found  in  the  yioinity,  bear  testimony  of  oTen  more  deadly  afirays*  Ixadi* 
tioD  s&ys,  a  Bevere  battle  was  foaght  here  daring  the  Bevelation.* 

HIKBBAL  spmiHoa. 

Hberal  springs  are  found  at  Tarions  points  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Helderberg  range,  and  on  the  Salt  Group.  In  the  town  of  Manlivs,  n 
short  distance  sonth  of  the  Tillage  of  that  name,  there  is  a  spring  that  hna 
a  strong  snlphnrovs  taste.  By  analysis  it  was  found  to  oontain  *'  snlphn- 
reted  hydrogen,  oarbonie  add,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
earhonate  of  Iran,  and  earbonnte  it  lime.  These  waters  are  eonsidered 
beneiteial  in  entaneous  Psoases,  and  are  highly  diuretio."  **About  a  mfle 
nortii  ef  Hanlius  Tillage,  are  three  medieinal  springs  near  eaeh  other,  the 
wmters  of  whieh  tre  feebly  charged  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They 
have  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  oontain  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Formerly 
these  waters  were  considerably  resorted  to,  and  were  known  as  Elk  Horn 
Springs.'* 

Messina  Springs  are  in  the  town  of  De  Witt,  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Syracuse.  They  are  three  in  number,  about  twenty  feet 
apart.  The  waters  rise  through  a  linieatone  formation,  haying  calcareous 
tufa  on  the  surface.  Temperature  of  the  water,  50°  F.  It  has  a  strong 
sulphurous  taste,  but  is  not  so  highly  charged  with  the  gas  as  other  springs. 
When  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  for  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  milky, 
no  doubt  in  eonsequenco  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, and  the  subsidenoe  of  some  of  the  less  soluble  salts.  Its  speoifio 
graTity  is  1.00805 ;  and  its  oompoeition,  in  a  pint,  is : 

Qnioa. 

Carbonate  of  lime,...»  ••••  «•••  1.85 

Sulphate  of  lime, •••••••••••  8.55 

Sulphate  of  magneBia,«.»»».«.»««»«.*,«««»».  1.36 
Ohlorido  ef  ealoium   1.88 

18.09 

mmm  [Beck.i 

Syraense  has  a  spring  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  salt  well,  which 
has  attracted  some  notice,  and  may  jet  be  found  of  great  value  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.   Mr.  Book  ssjs,  its  waters  are  »isoug^  ehan^  with  sulphn* 
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hM  hydrogen  gas,  tnd  thtl  they  oonteiB  fone  Mrbonie  ioidt  iogetlier 
vith  ft  krge  proportion  of  Mline  nattor.  Tlie  water  b  p«rliMUj  tnuispa- 
NDt,  blaekras  lalti  of  load,  Vml  ]»•  oofirooly  more  tban  a  iraoo  of  oxide  of 
iitni.   lie  speoifie  grayity  is  1.01426.   One  pint  containB : 

Carbonate  of  lime,  witii  miaate  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  and  nUea,  1.74 

Sulphate  of  lime,  •  •  •••••••••••••  7.97 

Chlorides  of  esleiam  sad  msgnesinm,  ••••••«.,•••«   1.07 

Chloride  of  sodium,  122.86 

183.64 


Another  spring,  qaite  similar,  near  the  Saltna  weU,  ho  reports  as 

in  one  pint: 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica,  0.58 

Sulphate  of  lime,   11.18 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  magneaium,   0.9G 

Chloride  of  sodium,  •  ..^  •  178.69 

186.41 

gaseous  matters,  snlphnreted  hydrogen,  with  a  ndnnte  portion  of  ear* 
hente  aoUI.  He  ss^  of  these  waters,  that  they  seem  to  bo  weak  brines, 
diarged  with  ralphnreted  hydrogen. 

These  springs,  within  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  are  not  appre- 
dated  as  they  deserve.  The  busy  scenes  that  surround  them  are  not  favora- 
ble to  the  erection  of  fine  capacious  cures  *'  for  the  sick,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  groves  and  sylvan  walks  around  them.  Nevertheless,  the  absolute 
curative  qualities  of  the  waters  are  here,  and  ready  to  be  used. 

Besides  the  springs  that  have  been  noticed,  there  are  several  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Helderberg  range  that  are  used  by  the  people  around 
them  medicinally.  Near  Split  Rocl[,  about  on  the  line  between  the  towns 
of  Onondaga  and  Camillus,  is  a  small  white  sulphur  spring  that  has  been 
found  of  value  in  cutaneous  diseases.  There  is  a  magnesium  spring  a  little 
north  of  the  village  of  Elbridpc,  that  runs  out  of  the  vernicular  rocks  on 
tbe  east  side  of  Skaneateles  creek ;  its  water  acts  as  a  vigorous  cathartic. 
Just  above  this  spring,  gypsum  has  been  quarried  in  small  quantities. 
Sulphur  springs  in  Camillus  and  Van  Boren,  and  in  other  plaees,  might 
be  notieed,  if  space  wonld  allow. 
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■    CHAPTER  III. 

SALT  8PEIII08. 

The  etrliest  biBtory  of  iheie  tpriBgi  we  bAve  reeetted  from  the  Jesuit 
nuBsioAAries.  FAtfaer  Jetome  LAllefliAAt,  iA  kli  *'  BeUtion,'*  bajs  ibe 
OAOAdftgas  hAve  a  very  boAAtifQl  Iske  oAlled  GtnentAliA,  on  ihe  sbores  of 
which  there  Are  sevend  nit  springs,  whOM  borden  ere  alwAye  covered 
with  very  fine  mlt.**  To  Father  Simon  Le  Heine  ie  dne  the  credit  of  first 
bringing  the  salines  into  notioe.  He  visited  the  Onondagas  in  1654,  on  A 
niishion  of  poace,  and  from  his  Relation**  ef  his  returning  journey  the 
following  extract  is  made.  Under  date  of  August  16th,  he  says:  **We 
arrive  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  lake  in  a  largo  half  dried  basin  ;  we  taste 
the  water  of  a  spring  that  they  [the  Indians]  durst  not  (h  ink,  saying  that 
there  is  a  demon  in  it,  which  renders  it  fetid.  Having  tasted  it  I  found  it 
a  fountain  of  salt  water;  and,  in  fact,  we  made  salt  from  it,  as  natural  as 
that  from  the  sea,  of  whicli  we  carried  a  sanijdc  to  Quebec."  This  account 
gives  evidt nee  that  the  natives  had  not  made  salt  from  the  water.  It  is 
strange  tliat  the  wild  animals  that  then  so  abounded,  great  herds  of  deer, 
and  what  he  called  wild  cattle,  being  seen,  and  many  killed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries' men,  did  not  teach  the  Indians  that  these  waters  contained  a 
condiment  of  great  value.  Salt  "licks"  must  ha%'e  abounded,  and  tho 
constant  visits  of  the  deer  to  them,  it  would  seem,  should  have  furnished 
Mnts  that  would  have  led  to  the  evaporation  of  these  waters,  and  to  the 
vse  of  their  contents.  But  it  remained  to  Father  Le  Moine  to  exorcise  the 
•*  demon,"  to  whose  dominion  the  superstitions  of  the  children  of  the  forest 
had  given  the  spring,  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  fire  under  a  kettle. 
Thenceforth  it  was  shown  thnt  a  good  spirit  was  there ;  end  from  this  time 
salt  mnst  bAve  come  iirto  use  among  the  Indians* 

'  Frequent  Allnsions  Are  nwde  After  this  dAte,by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  to  the 
salt  springs.  In  1770  Onondaga  ealt  was  in  common  use  Among  the  BcIa-' 
WAre  IndiAns,  And  by  diAt  time  traders  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  smnll 
quantities  to  Albany,  Along  with  their  furs,  as  a  cnriosi^.t  But  this  waa 
long  After  Le  Moine  had  taught  the  Indians  to  make  saltt  end  no  aeoonnt 
of  its  manufacture  among  them  hes  been  diseoTered  during  this  period. 
Now  it  waa  to  be  fbnnd,  says  Judge  Bowkeft  the  Indian  bate,  the 
women  manu&ctnring  it,  and  sending  it  to  Quebec  for  sale.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  some  years  before  this,  obtained  a  conveyance  from  the  Indians 
*'of  a  tract  one  mile  in  width,  adjoining  and  including  the  entire  lake,"  as 
appears  frc.m  a  letter  of  Comfort  Tyler.  If  this  waa  a  good  title,  then  Sir 
John  Johnson,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  William,  lost  by  his  loyalty 
to  Kngland,  not  only  his  principality  on  the  Mohawk,  but  the  more  valu- 
able property  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  its  environs. 

The  first  account  of  the  exifitence  of  'these  springs,  given  by  Father  Le 

tOlaik. 
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MoiM,  VM  fiKNiouMd  bj  tli«  Bwtd  tl  N««  AnaicBdAB  "  a  J«Mii»  lie," 
nd  tMr  tvaoMMMf  appear  to  hare  regarded  ikem  ai  of  little  or  bo  import* 
Moe  nlil  after  the  Beyolatkniar j  war* 

Oowfort  Tjler,  in  1788,  was  ihown  the  spring  by  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  of  that  year  he  made,  in  abont  nine  hours,  thirteen  bushels 
of  salt.  His  account  of  this  first  manufacture  of  salt  by  the  race  of  men 
who  now  carry  on  the  business,  is  ts  follows:  *'  The  faniil}-  wanting  salt, 
obtained  about  a  pound  from  the  Indians,  which  they  had  made  from  the 
water  of  the  springs  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  They  offered  to  discover 
the  water  to  us.  Accordingly  I  went  with  an  Indian  guide  to  the  lake, 
taking  alonir  an  iron  kettle,  of  fifteen  gallons  capacity,  which  he  placed  in 
Ms  canoe,  and  steered  out  of  the  mouth  of  Onondaga  creek,  easterly  into 
a  pass  called  Mud  creek.  After  passing  over  the  marsh,  then  overflowed 
by  about  three  feet  of  water,  and  steering  towards  the  bluff  of  hard  land, 
siase  the  village  of  Salina,  he  faeteaed  his  c»noe»  peiaied  to  a  hole  appa* 
lently  artificial,  and  said  there  was  the  salt." 

On  the  12th  of  September  following,  the  treaty  of  Fort  .Stanwix'was 
Bade,  bj  which  it  was  stipulated  that  **  the  salt  lake,  and  the  lands  for  one 
■ile  aromid  the  same,  shall  forerer  remain  Idt  the  oommon  benefit  of  tiia 
pMplo  of  the  Stete  ef  New  Toik,  and  of  tba  Onondagaa,  and  their  poatenlQr, 
ftr  tbo  pwpoao  of  making  aalt^" 

Thna  the  two  raeea  of  men  beenme  teoanti  in  oommon,  of  this  ptopettj. 
A  eire«n8tattoe«  oorionsly  iUnBtrattng  Indian  idsaa,  grow  oat  of  thia  oom« 
■en  ownership. 

The  white  mwik  at  oneo  took  posseasioB.  of  the  mII  water  at  what  was 
mUei  Snlina,  now  the  first  ward  of  Byrnonae,  and  oomoMnoed  the  mannius- 
tore  of  aalt.  In  1794  Judge  Jamee  Oeddeo  eonetnieted  a  '*aalt  worki  " 
iNMthing  more  then  a  mile  to  the  sonthwoet  of  that  point,  aeroaa  the 
■tieh,  or  more  properly  what  was  then  the  head  of  the  laki^ 

The  Indians  took  exception  to  this,  saying  that  they  owned  OBe*half  of 
the  water,  the  white  men  the  other  half;  and  as  the  whites  had  taken 
possession  on  their  side  of  the  lake,  they  should  keep  away  from  what  they 
esUed  the  Indian  side. 

The  subtleties  of  the  white  man's  common  law,  that  gave,  aa  they  thought, 
the  whole  to  one  of  the  owners,  were  incomprehensible  to  them.  A  council 
of  the  nation  was  called,  and  speeches,  in  which  Indians  delight  so  much, 
were  made.  Still  the  difiiculty  grew  no  less.  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  mar- 
ried an  Indian  woman,  and  lived  among  her  people,  was  kind  enough  to  go 
and  tell  the  Judge  of  the  trouble,  and  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  very 
imfriendly  visit  from  his  dark  skinned  neighbors.  Too  niucli  had  been 
4ne  for  the  work  to  be  abandoned,  and  reaiitanoe  was  oat  of  the  question ; 
io,  Taloable  presents  and  ooneiliatery  worde  were  resorted  to.  Judge 
Qeddee  aippoared  before  the  conncil,  and  made  hia  oxplanationa,  but  oonld 
aet  remote  the  obetaele  to  friendly  iBteroonioa,  by  any  eloquence  he  pes- 
mnsd.  The  Indiaoa  did  not  really  deaira  a  quarrel,  and  they  did  want  the 
nlnaUe  pteaenla.  Bnt  the  elodb  daepanod»  whik  ionihine  Iras  deaiiod 
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iMfliy  inipinrtioii  kk  «k«  Mkd  of  a  wIm  mh,  oM  Um  kaol.  We  witt 
sdopl  this  pale  &ee  into  our  Iribe,  mi  tkeii  Mi^  oae  of  ve,  he  ivitt 
ft  righi  to  neke  aeH  on  our  <i4eof  tlteUe."  TheprepoiHieB  weeedoftod 
VMiiimovflly,  Mid  llie  new  brother  had  Hm  ■■me  Den-da-dali-gwaji  eoiilMffed 
•a  him,  and  by  it  the  Iodine  Ofer  oltor  addrewed  Um.  Thene^brth  h» 
made  hie  ealtln  peaoe. 

In  1796,  Joly  28lh,  a  treaty  waa  made  at  Cayuga  Bridge,  by  wUeh  1km 
Indians  told  their  oommon  inteieet  in  the  ealt  water  for  certain  annnlties 
in  money,  and  one  hondred  bushels  of  salt,  to  be  delivered  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  every  year  thereafter.  Bui  to  return  to  oiuf  history  of  the  manu- 
facture of  salt. 

In  the  year  1788  it  is  related  of  Asa  Danforth,  that  he  carried  a  kettle 
on  his  head  from  Onondaga  Hollow  to  the  spring  at  Salina,  and  with  the 
help  of  Comfort  Tyler,  made  salt,  sutipending  the  kettle  by  a  chain  from  a 
pole,  supported  by  two  crotchcd  posts.  After  they  had  a  sufficient  supply 
they  hid  the  chain  and  kettle  in  the  bushes  until  again  wanted,  and,  in  this 
way,  all  their  salt  was  made,  until  the  next  year,  1779,  when  Nathaniel 
Loomis  came  by  way  of  Oneida  lake  and  river,  with  a  few  kettles,  and 
during  the  following  winter,  he  made  from  five  to  six  hundred  boabela* 
which  sold  for  one  dollar  a  bushel.  The  first  kettles,  set  in  an  arch,  were 
wed  by  Jeremiah  Oould.  In  1798,  Moees  De  Witt  and  William  Van  Yleck 
ereeted  an  aieh  .with  fimr  kettlea,  and  anj^Ued  the  demand  for  the  whole 
eurrounding  country. 

In  1798  The  Federal  Company  was  formed  ;  its  membin  being  Aea 
Danforth,  Jedediah  Sanger,  Daniel  Keeler,  Ihemae  Hart»  Ebeneaer  Bntler, 
Blfoha  AWord,  and  Heoebrial  Okett. 

Thie  eempanj  ereeted  a  latfe  hnildlng,  eapahle  of  ewitaimng  thirty-«iFO 
kettles,  set  in  bloeka.of  firar  eaeh.  Perhe|M«  In  this  way,  erigiaated  thn 
term  Hhleofc,'*  wUeh  hu  efer  sboe  been  a^^lM  to  a  aalt  mannfiutory 
where  water  Is  boiled  in  kettles. 

The  first  lawaregnlatmg  the  maniifa|rt«fe  of  8aU,weio  passed  m  171^; 
the  State  then  assnniing  a  oontrol  that  it  has  never  rellnqmshed  The  State 
demanded  for  the  rent  of  land  and  the  nse  of  the  water,  four  eents  a  hoshel 
fnr  aU  salt  nMde«  andieqnired  that  ten  bnshels,  at  least,  shoi^d  be  made 
in  every  kettle  or  pan  osed,  and  prerision  was  made  that  in  case  any  lessee 
should  not  nse  all  the  water  there  might  be  on  his  lot,  the  next  neighbor 
might  have  the  surplus,  then  the  next,  aud  so  ou,  until  it  was  all  used. 

William  Stevens  was  appointed  Superintendent  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1797,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  powers  given  to  the  Superintendent  were  full,  and  the  law  entered  into 
minnte  details  in  regard  to  the  whole  business  of  making  and  peeking  salt. 
The  maximum  price  was  fixed  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel  to  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  the  maker  of  the  salt  must  either  put  it  in  the  public  store,  or  if 
he  kept  i(  in  his  own  building,  he  must  surrender  the  keys  to  the  Superin- 
tendent.   2io  ealt  eonU  be  seid  in  the  keyed  pfemiass.   One  oMtper 
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Wihel  was  exacted  by  the  State  for  storage,  and  the  Superintendent  was 
to  take  care  to  have  always  in  store  two  thousand  busheU  the  first  year, 
Mid  an  additional  five  hundred  for  each  year  thereafter,  which  was  to  be 
ready  to  meet  demands  of  citizens  of  this  State. 

The  block  hou55e  that  in  1704  had  been  constructed  for  defence,  was  used 
f^r  the  public  storehouse.  Clark,  in  his  account  of  these  matters,  from 
which  roost  of  the  particulars  here  given  arc  derived,  says,  that  the  Super- 
intendent gave  certificates  of  deposit  of  f^alt  in  this  storehouae,  and  that 
these  certificates  passed  from  man  to  man  like  bank  bills. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  continued  to  increase  as  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation  increased,  some  of  it  finding  a  market  in  Canada.  The  rivers  and 
lakea  connected  with  Onondaga  lake,  furaiahed  (aoilitiea  for  transportation 
m  the  rammer,  and  in  ike  wittier  aleigha  eame  from  tlM  oountiea  to  the 
■outh  briagiDg  turn  produce  to  exchange  for  salt. 

Xke  time  soon  came  when  (be  Soperintendent  oould  noi  tfcore  all  the 
mli;  fo  in  Mareh,  1798,  it  wae  provided  bj  law,  that  the  maaufaotnreni 
■il^iaioeonnt'on  oath,  for  (he  qnantUy  made,  and  (bey  were  allowed  to 
foy  raft  aeeerdiag  to  (be  mpMOij  of  (beir  work*  aft  (be  nfte  of  two  oeito 
per  BMoftb,  for  OToiy  giUon  of  (be  eapMifty  ol  ibdr  pane  or  ke((lee,  and 
ware  released  from  (be  obaige  of  fonr  oen(a  per  biebel.  Fiftf  hux  ponndi 
WM  tfxod  as  (be  weigbt  of  a  bwbel  of  §•!(.  * 

Jm  1799,  aaoftber  kw  waa  paaaed  going  more  into  deioils,  OTen  deftar- 
■BUBg  (be  nnmber  of  boopo  ob  (be  bamU,  (be  bind  of  (imber  of  wbieb 
Ibij  ibookl  bo  made,  (bo  seasoning  of  (bo  boneb,  and  dlroeting  thai  (boy 
mwt  bo  wiftw  dgbft.  Tbe  Snperkilettdent  wasi  (o  weigh,  dednet  (bo  (are, 
(boA  brand  (be  weight  and  quality,  and  p«(  on  (be  ptioe  per  bnsbel  (baft  bo 
judged  the  mU  to  be  worth,  and  then  brand  his  name  on  (bo  wood.  Tlds 
salt,  if  it  went  away  by  water,  was  to  be  shipped  from  the  publie  wbarf 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  every  bushel  not  so  shipped.  Tbe  SiK 
perintendent  was  required  to  provide  bins  to  keep  eaoh  manu£Mtarer's  ioli 
an  til  it  was  inspected. 

These,  or  like  minute  regulations,  continue  to  govern,  and  when  their 
rigor  has  been  lessened,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnitude  of  the  bu- 
siness has  made  it  impracticable  to  enforce  them.  The  opinion  that  buyer 
and  seller  are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  salt,  still  runs 
through  the  laws  regulating  the  selling  of  salt  made  from  these  waters. 
The  inevitable  consequences  follow.  The  brand  of  the  State  ofliccr  is  suf- 
ficient, and  however  inferior  the  condition  may  bo  in  fact,  this  brand  is  the 
pasfport  over  the  far  prairies  of  the  west.  It  is  not  known  that  any  suit 
has  been  broagb(  by  any  sufferer  from  inferior  salt,  against  its  maker, 
(bough  the  law  requires  (baft  bis  nano,  ai  well  as  (be  aopeiintendeat's„ 
•boald  be  on  the  paokage. 

Bopenftod  (esto  have  shown  that  salt  made  bore,  is  eqmil  to  any  known 
to  MsnMree.   Tbis  is  the  simple  truth  in  le^ird  to  tbe  fNator  pari  (ba(, 
has  been  mattnfoetiifed,  and  i(  ia  probobly  (roe  (ba(  every  yeor  kis  and 
Um  mU  (bn(  is  soft  in  good  oondiftion  ge(s  in(o  marke(,  bn(  tbero  wero 
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oonplai«tii  in  jmm  goira  bj,  thai  we  noit  brikre 

the  business  been  pat  on  the  true  basis  in  tbe  beginning,  or  coald  it  be 
placed  there  now,  a  vast  amount  of  vexatious  control  wouM  be  avoided,  and 
the  name  of  the  maker  on  the  end  of  the  paclsage  would  have  to  signify 
something  besides  compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  very  precise  statute. 
Whoever  then  should  sell  salt  not  in  good  condition,  might  be  made  to  an- 
swer in  damages  to  the  purchaser.  Under  the  present  system,  if  the  salt 
maker  can  smuggle  a  few  pounds  of  impurities  into  a  barrel,  he  thinks, 
too  often,  that  he  has  added  to  the  coin  in  his  pur^^e,  and  no  purchaser 
thinks  of  going  behind  the  official  certificate  of  good  quality  for  redress. 
Even  under  this  radically  vicious  system,  there  have  always  been  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  who  thought  more  of  their  own  reputation  than 
of  the  inspector's  brand,  and  in  many  instances  these  men  have  had  their 
reward  in  receiYing  prices  above  the  general  market.  The  great  mass  of 
the  numnfaotarers  would  hail  with  satisfaotioD,  any  ohange  that  would  re- 
mit in  making  it  absolutely  neoeanry  for  erery  one  to  produce  the  Teiy 
best  article  possible. 

The  law  of  1799  required  the  Superintendent  to  report  yearly  to  the 
Legislature.  To  thie  valaable  profieion  we  are  indebted  for  mnoh  inlimiia- 
Uon  and  improrement. 

In  1806  we  learn  from  one  of  these  reporta,  that  159,071  bnahela  were 
made.  About  1806  or  7,  a  great  advanee  was  made  by  the  eonatnuftioa 
of  a  blook  of  ten  kettlee,  by  John  fciohardaon. 

IHiring  Mr  Kirkpatriek'a  adminiatration,  aa  Snperintendent,  the  well 
a«  Sdhia  was  dng  oat,  twenty  fMt  aqnare,  to  the  depth  of  thirty  ISNi,  eaeh 
manwCMturer  haying  hia  own  pump  worked  by  hand,  the  water  earried  it 
apottta  to  hia  works.  In  1810  waiter  power  waa  first  need  to  raise  the  brine. 
Yellow  brook  was  brought,  in  a  eanal,  to  f urn  the  wheel.  In  1812  a  hw 
was  passed  re<|uiring  the  Saperintendent  to  lay  ovt  two  aores  of  land  aai 
lease  the  same,  free  of  duty,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  induce  an  ezperfment 
to  make  salt  by  evaporation,  without  the  use  of  fire.  Thus  wus  suggested 
a  mode  of  manufacture  that  has  now  become  general,  and  bids  fair  to  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  on  the  whole  business  in  future. 

In  the  year  1817  the  duties  levied  by  the  State  were  raised  to  twelve 
'  and  a  half  cents  a  bu!*hel,  at  which  rate  they  were  continued  until  April 

20th,  1846,  since  which  date  they  have  been  one  cent  a  bu.<"hel,  which  is 
intended  as  sufficient  to  pay  for  superintendence,  digging  the  wells,  pump- 
ing the  water,  and  conveying  it  to  each  manufactory  in  pipes. 

These  water:*  have  been  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  having 
paid  into  the  treasury  from  1825  to  1848,  inclusive,  $3,770,872.81,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  $009.9.35.54,  fw  expenses  during  thetimei  lesTioii 
net  no  less  a  sum  than  $3,100,937.27. 

The  whole  amount  of  salt  made  from  these  waters  since  June  20th, 
1797,  which  is  the  date  of  the  fint  leases,  to  the  end  of  1859,  is  125,li3r 
710  bnshels. 
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The  crop  of  1859,  boiled  and  flolar,  amounted  to  6,894,272  bushels  ;  of 
this  there  were  1,345,022  bushels  made  by  solar  evaporation. 

The  average  annual  product,  in  bushels,  was  : 

PariDg  the  tea  jears,  from  1797  to  1806,  inclusive,   78,000 

do               do      1807  to  1816,       do    267,0i)0 

do               do      1817  to  1826,      do    OOSjiOO 

do               do      W7  to  1836,       do    1,594,000 

do               do      1837  to  1846.       do    3,058,000 

do               do      1847  to  1856,      do    5,083,000 


Th«  Svperinieiideiit,  Yirvis  W.  Bmitli,  Esq.,  in  his  report  for  1858,  from 
vlielk  Ibis  table  Is  ttken,  ettiiiuites  tbat  the  inoretse  of  the  production  win  ^ 
king  the  STerage  of  the  next  period  of  ten  jears  to  7,510,000  bnshels ; 
that  the  maximnni  in  1886  will  not  be  less  than  10,000,000,  and  that  at 
tiu  same  vate  of  increase,  that  is,  fifty  per  cent,  for  each  ten  years,  over 
tie  preceding,  the  next  period  wonld  average  15,000,000;  and  tiie  produe- 
tioii  of  the  year  1876  woold  be  20,000,000  of  bnshels. 

The  maan&e^e  of  what  Is  called  solar  salt— that  is,  salt  made  by 
evtperatton,  in  wooden  Tats,  withoat  the  aid  of  artifiolal  heat,  is  increas* 
ing  rapidly. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  In  nse,  and  in  the  course  of  constme- 
tkm,  works  of  this  kiikd  snflleient  to  prodneo  nearly,  or  quite,  2,000,000  of 
husheU  per  annum. 

The  salt,  both  boiled  and  solar,  finds  a  ready  market,  and  .supplies  the 
dtuiands  of  "  a  tract  of  territory  four  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth,  on 
this  meridian,  and  widening  to  ten,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  em- 
Iraciog  the  most  densely  populated  and  productive  parts  of  the  American 
Union,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  British  Province  of  Canada  "West."* 

The«e  salines,  then,  are  not  only  of  great  interest  to  scientific  men,  but 
are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  people  of  many  States.  Their  geographical 
position  could  hardly  have  been  more  fortunate.  ^Ir.  Smith  says,  in  tho 
report  before  quoted,  "  they  are  virtually  at  the  point  where  the  great  lake 
marine  discharges  its  balky  freights,  destined  for  an  eastern  market,  by 
cmal  or  railway  transportation,  and  requires  a  return  commodity,  to  be 
eonreyed  at  the  lowest  rate:*,  in  preference  to  not  being  taken  at  all. 
Instances  have  occurred  d tiring  the  year,  in  which  salt  has  been  taken  to 
BoSalo  from  Syracuse  for  five  cents  per  barrel,  and  five  cents  per  ban^ 
ktre  been  paid  for  it  as  ballast  by  the  ship-owners  on  the  lakes.  The 
higest  portion  of  our  salt,  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  points  west  during 
the  year,  by  Oswego  and  the  'Welland  canal,  has  been  carried  the  entire 
distanoe,  for  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  barrel.  Onondaga  salt  may  be 
puchased  for  a  lower  price  in  the  ports  of  Lake  Michigan  than  it  can  he 
it  Casenovia,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  works.'* 

In  the  year  1880  the  first  iron  tubes  were  sunk,  with  a  view  to  procure 
water  from  a  greater  depth.  At  sixty  fhet  brine  was  found  from  twenty- 
tve  to  thirty  per  oent  stronger  than  that  in  the  old  well.  Teiy  soon  many 

•  Bepori  for  1858. 
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^ubes  were  sunk,  and  for  a  long  time  all  the  salt  water  has  been  raised  bj 
pumps  through  these  tabes,  and  then  forced  up  and  acoumnlated  in  reser- 
voirs, from  which  it  flows  in  wooden  pipes  to  the  various  manufactories. 
These  pumps  are  driven  by  water  taken  from  the  canal,  or  in  cases  wkere 
the  water  power  cannot  be  had,  they  are  driven  by  steam  engines. 

For  many  years  the  St-ate  was  paid  by  the  bushel  for  pumping  the  water, 
but  in  time  all  the  expenses  were  merged  in  the  one  cent  a  bushel,  whioh 
now  pays  rent  of  land,  as  well  as  for  the  salt  water  at  the  works. 

The  first  salt  works  "  was  Comfort  Tyler's  fifteen  gallon  kettle ;  then 
OUM  ike  four  kettle  block  then  the  ten  kettle  block ;  and  now  Thos. 
fifMncer,  Esq.,  makes  nit  in  a  block  of  one  bundred  and  eight  kettles  of 
one  bnndred  sad  tveaty  gsUons  oepfteHj  esek.  Mr.  Spencer's  mann&e- 
toiy  i»  thongbt  to  be  too  long,  and  about  fiflj  or  naif  kettles  is  tbe  &YOr» 
ite  nnmbor  for  a  block. 

BVom  1840  to  indubtvo,  Mr.  Spoaeer  was  Siq^ertntendent  of  tho 
salt  springs,  and  as  sack  earned  a  bigb  lepntatioB.  To  tbe  knowledge 
aeqnired  in  eAoe,  be  adds  tbat  of  a  maau&etarer  for  mtMj  ^ears.  He  was 
employed  by  the  proprietors  of  tbe  salt  watMTS  of  tke  mdley  of  tbe  Holston, 
Virginia,  to  put  tbeir  works  in  operation,  and  is  now  extensively  engaged 
in  tbe  manifoetnre  of  salt  botb  tbere  and  bere. 

Desireos  of  profiting  by  his  knowledge,  applieatlon  wsa  UMde  to  bim,  and 
tbe  following  letter  was  received  in  reply : 

Syracuse,  July,  1858. 

Gio.  GsBDM,  BsQ. : 

Bear  Sir— In  reply  to  yoar  qaestions  oonosfning  the  salt  mannflwtnro, 
etc.,  accept  tbe  following  statements : 

The  brine,  as  pumped  from  the  several  wells,  is  not  of  a  uniform  strengtb, 
and.has  been  gradually  becoming  weaker  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  hydrometer,  or  salometer,  by  frhich  the  strength  of  tho  brine  is 
measured,  marks  one  hundred  degrees,  pure  fresh  water  being  0,  or  aero, 
and  water  fully  saturated  with  salt,  one  hundred  degrees. 

There  are  six  springs  at  Syracuse,  varying  in  depth  from  270  to  330  ft., 
in  alluvial  deposit.  The  brine  is  found  in  a  lower  stratum  of  loose  gravel, 
which  rests  upon  a  compact  hard-pan.  These  springs  furnish  briuo  for  the 
manufacture  of  about  four  millions  bushels  of  salt  annually,  which  require 
about  160  millions  gallons  of  brine.  Tbe  average  strengtb  of  the  brina 
from  these  wells  is  now  about  sixty-nine  degrees. 

Tbere  are  other  springs  at  Salina  and  Liverpool  wbinb  fomish  abont  one 
balf  as  mnoh  brine  as  the  above.  Those  at  Salina  are  now  of  the  ayenge 
strength  of  abont  sistj  degrees,  and  at  Liverpool  about  fiftyeight  degrees. 

Poring  tbe  seaaon  of  1842,  from  May  to  October,  tbe  brine  from  tbe 
springs  at  Syraense,  aTOfagod  77®,  from  Salina  78®,  and  from  Liv^pool  78®. 
Tbis  sbowa  a  depreoiation  in  tbe  strengtb  of  tbe  brinafor  tbs  past  sixtetn 
years,  of  8®  from  tbe  Sjraonso  ^vgs,  of  18®  from  tba  Saliva  springt, 
and  of  15®  from  tbe  Liveipool  springs.  Tbe  quantity  of  salt,  bowerar, 
mannfoetnred  annnally,  baa  doubled  daring  that  time.  Oooaeqnently  tba 
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draught  apoa  our  gneat  salt  basin,  from  which  soarce  we  obtain  our  supply 
of  briae,  has  iDcreased  in  a  like  ratio. 

Whether  or  not  the  strength  of  the  brine  will  continue  to  decrease  in  a 
similar  ratio,  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
time. 

I  can  best  answer  your  question  concerning  the  impurities  and  their 
proportions  contained  in  the  brine  when  pumped  from  the  springs,  by  giving 
yon  the  following  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  in  1837,  at  which 
time  he  was  with  Mr.  Vanuxem  and  others,  engaged  in  making  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State. 


I 

LOCALITY  OF  WELLS  OR 
SPRINGS. 


At  OcddcB  ••«•»••« 
At  Sjrrftcusc  ••••••••  ••«•«••« 

AtSalin*  jU6. 60.0. U9  0. 17  U.04;<1. 72  0.61  1 .04  110.02853.41  1 .000 

AtLi  verpool   149. 5410. 07  0. 1310. 03;4 . 04  0 .77  1 . 72  142.85;850. 391.000 

The  brine  is  stronger  now  than  when  the  above  analyses  were  made,  but 
it  is  presumed  to  contain  the  same  proportion  of  impurities. 

The  strength  of  the  brine  from  the  several  localities  at  different  periods, 
is  as  follows : 

s 

June  1840.    Jane  1842.    Jano  1861.    June  1863.    July  1868. 

BpHngB  at  Ocddwi   50  deg.         

do      mt  SjTaeuM   66  do         77  deg.  74  deg.        72  deg.  69  deg» 

do     at  Salioa   68  do         78  do  67  do         67  do  60  do 

do      at  Liverpool   66  do  72  do  70  do         73  do  66  do 

You  ask  for  a  description  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  salt  by  artifi- 
'cial  heat — the  kind  of  erections  necessary  for  the  most  advantageous 
process — their  cost — the  cost  and  kind  of  fuel,  Ac,  Sec. 

The  manufactories  (or  salt  blocks  as  they  are  called),  are  of  various 
dimensions,  varying  from  forty  to  more  than  one  hundred  kettles  each.  Tht 
kettles  are  mostly  of  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons,  in 
form  a  half  sphere,  diameter  four  feet,  made  of  cast  iron,  and  weigh 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  each.  These  are  suspended  in 
two  contiguous  rows,  on  brick  walls,  with  a  suitable  furnace  or  fire  bed  at 
one  end  of  each  row,  and  the  chimney  at  the  other  end. 

The  whole  should  be  covered  by  a  suitable  building,  with  bins  extending 
the  entire  length  on  both  sides,  to  store  the  salt  and  protect  it  from  the 
weather,  until  it  shall  be  ready  to  be  packed  in  barrels,  for  market. 

Wood  is  now  mostly  used  for  fuel ;  but  the  time  is  not  remote,  when 
coal  will  be  chiefly  used,  as  most  economical. 

A  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  coal,  either  bituminous  or  anthracite, 

[Ac.  Teans.J  18 
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fdll  produce  aboni  fifty  kwheb V  salt;  and  »  owd  of  th»  best  baid  wood 
will  yiold  a  like  qaaatity ;  tbis  giYM  aa  avapmtioA  of  aigki  panda  of 

l>rine  to  OM  of  eoal. 

.  About  twenty  blocks  are  using  eeal  tbo  ptoaent  aaaacn,  tba  ooat  of  whiobt 
deliTered ;  ia  about  tbroe  dollara  and  aeTontyfiTO  oenta  por  net  ton  of  tw» 
tl^Dosand  ponnda* 

A  block  o«Mietii«  of  fifty  koltlea,  ia,  I  tbink,  tba  noit  autablo  aioo  for 
Iko  nso  of  coal  aa  faoL  Snob  a  blook  will  roqniio  aboot  firo  tona  of  coal« 
eaok  iwfliity*foiir  konn»  and  wo«Id»  tkonfon,  prodnoa  about  twa  bundfod 

and  fifty  bvsbels  of  salt  daily.  ' 

Tbe  coat  of  sncb  a  block,  witk  its  appendages,  h  abovt  firo  tbonsand 
dollara. 

Tbere  sbonld  be  attacbod  to  oaob  bloil^  tbtoo  MStoms,  eaok  of  anfiioiont 
capacity  to  contain  aa  mneb  brine  as  nay  bo  required  fi)r  two  days'  use. 

This  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  affording  sufficient  time  to  precipitate 
the  impurities  by  chemical  agents^  before  it  shall  be  supplied  to  thekettlea. 

Caustic  lime  was  formerly  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  brine  from  a  portion  of  ita  impurities,  but  its  use  is  now  prohibited. 
It  was  frequently  used  by  the  operatives,  in  such  profuse  quantities,  that 
it  was  found  to  produce  an  impurity  much  more  injurious  to  the  quality  of 
the  salt,  than  that  which  it  expelled.  Alum  is  now  required  to  be  usedul 
the  place  of  lime,  and  its  beneficial  effects  are  very  obvious, 

This  change  was  brought  about  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook, 
a  very  competent  chemist,  who  was  employed  by  the  State  for  tbe  parpoaa 
of  devising  some  metbod  of  improving  the  quality  of  our  salt ;  and  those 
nanufaoturers  who  adhere  most  strictly  to  bb  instructions,  excel  in  tbo 
article  manufectured  by  tbom.  Much,  howoTor,  depends  upon  tbe  skill 
exercised  by  tbe  workmen  employed  in  the  various  manqtulations  of  the 
brine,  after  it  is  supplied  to  the  kettles  ;  and  to  the  difference  in  the  skill 
and  care  exercised  by  them,  may  bo  Attributed  tbo  great  difference  in  tbo 
quality  of  the  salt  produced. 

In  reply  to  your  question  How  shall  a  person  judfs  of  tbo  quality  of 
salt  ?  *'  The  simplest  method  is  to  take  pure  water  and  saturate  it  with 
Aie  salt  to  bo  tested,  which  fi>r  any  ^ven  quantity  of  salt  will  requiro 
twice  and  a  half  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  atir  it  until  the  salt  is  fnUj 
dissolved.  If  the  salt  is  combined  with  impurities,  the  solution  will  at 
first  have  a  milky  appearance,  but  after  rematning  at  rest  a  few  hours,  tbo 
impurities  will  settle  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  tumbler  or  other  vessal  in  wbiob 
the  solution  is  contained ;  but  if  the  salt  is  pure,  the  solution  will  be 
transparent,  and  there  will  be  no  sediment. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  give  »  satisfactory  reply  to  your  question  concern- 
ing the  source  of  the  brine.  We  only  know  that  we  peuctrate  the  earth  in 
alluvial  deposit,  at  various  points  bordering  upon  the  Onondaga  lake,  to  the 
depth  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet,  and  find  the  brine  in  a 
deposit  of  ^gravel  vbioh  rests  upon  a  hard-pan  ^impervious  lo  water)  which 
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seems  to  form  tbe  floor  or  bottom  of  our  great  salt  basin.  All  beyond  this 
if  mere  conjecture. 

Eminent  geologists  who  have  devoted  much  time  in  investigating  this 
subject,  have,  I  believe,  uniformly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  source 
from  which  our  brine  is  derived,  is  buried  deep  beneath  the  mountains  or 
hills  south  of  us,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  points  where  we  find  it,  by  sub- 
terranean currents  of  water,  which  have  passed  throagh  the  salifecoui 
■HU^rial  and  dissolved  it. 

I  have,  however,  formed  a  different  opinion,  which  I  giTe  with  nuioli 
^ffidenoe,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  theory  adopted  hj  men  of  seienoe,  wl|ose 
^[Miiioiis  are  entitled  to  much  respeot. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  deposited,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  Onondaga  lake,  a  solid  mass  of  salt  rock,  which  is  being 
gratellj  dksolf^d,  and  flows  to  the  points  where  we  find  our  hiinei  IFhis 
salt  fosk  is  (mrlaid  by  &  heavy  sedimitatafy  dspoait,  iHiieh  Ibnas  the  bo^ 
Um  of  the  iaka,  and  whish  prevents  the  s^  lirom  oomiag  in  eontaot  lAlk 
its  waters. 

Thfa  Asrny  wfaiflh  loeatas  tha  salt  tnek  in  the  valley,  bstead  «f  bsnsnlli 
telimestonahillssovlh  «f  IS,  is  snahgons  to  the  salt  springs  m  the  vsUey 
«f  the  Oelslon,  in  sovthwestem  Yirghiia,  and  those  in  the  valley  of  th* 
V«am,  near  Liverpool,  England ;  in  both  of  whish  phnes  the  brine  is 
ImuM  in  immaiKate  soBtaet  with  sali  rock,  and  is,  consequently,  nearly  or 
quite,  fully  iatnsated  with  sail,  whsn  it  is  pumped  up  and  supplied  to  the 
boiling  works,  at  from  96^  to  100^  of  strength  ;  and  wells  have  been  sunk 
near  the  shore  of  our  lake,  which  have,  for  a  while,  furnished  brine  of  80*^ 
of  strength  ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  salt  springs,  excepting  those  of  the 
above  named  three  localities,  the  brine  of  which  will  approximate  these  in 
streogth. 

The  salt  rock,  in  the  valley  of  the  Holston,  is  found  in  a  valley  less  than 
a  mile  wide,  on  either  side  of  which,  abrupt  mountains  of  limestone  rise 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet. 

The  salt  rock  is  immediately  overlaid  by  about  two  hundred  feet  of  beau- 
tiful white  gypsum,  and  this  is  covered  by  about  twenty  feet  of  olay. 

This  mass  of  rook  salt  is  of  unknown  thi<^ness.  It  has  been  penetrateA 
about  one  hundred  Mid  fifty  feet  without  passing  through  it. 

The  saU  rock  in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver  is  found  at  a  depth  firoin  ihet 
surface  of  from  200  to  250  feet,  and  the  brine  nearly,  or  quite,  satttrated 
with  salt,  is  pumped  frsm  the  roek-head,  and  supplied  to  the  extensive 
nanufaetoriee,  where  from,  twenty-five  to  thirty  milUons  bnsheli  of  salt,  is 
prodneed  annnaUy,  and  seat  down  the  Weaver  to  Liverpoel,  from  whenen 
it  is  nxportnd  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  ean  find  a  market. 

The  oomparative  purity  of  several  varieties  of  salt  may  be  learned  by 
a«  fitUomng  analysis  by  Pr«t  Oeo.  H.  Oook : 
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I  have  also  been  induced  to  adopt  this  theory,  from  the  peonUar  fonna- 
iion  of  the  shores  and  bottom  of  tlie  lake.  On  all  aidea,  from  one-eighUi 
tfr  iMi«-fiMir(k  of  a  mile  from  ike  water's  edge,  the  water  is  to  sImUow  tha* 
a  man  maj  wade  that  diatance  and  keep  h^a  head  above  water.  AiiUs 
jtiiaA  there  U  imiformly  a  predpitons  bank,  where  ihe  watw  is  hma  ifteen 
te  tMraily*five  feet  deep.  Bojond  thb  point  the  wafter  dIeapelM  very  giid«» 
ally,  until  yoa  reaek  the  oenter  of  the  lake,  wUdi  is  aboat  sixty  loot  doepw 
• :  I  e^ot  aooonnt  for  this  predpitous  hank,  at  that  distaaoe  frosi  ibe 
dMnr*».apon  any  oUier  theory  than  that  it  narks  the  ovtline  of  the  bed  ef 
lotak  salt,  whidi,  as  it  is  gndially  being  dissohed,  aUows  the  Isose  a»l 
abit  attavial  deposit,  bj  which  it  is  overlaid,  to  setUe  down,  by  whldi  neaaa 
this  sbrapt  bank  is  formed  and  preserved.  Otherwise  I  eaanot  pereiiva 
why  the  Bodiment,  which  has  been  aoenmnlating  for  agea,  ihoidd  not  have  ' 
been  depoaited  more  uniformly  from  the  shore  to  the  oenter  of  the  lake. 

This  is,  however,  but  an  opinion,  unsupported  by  facts ;  and  I  have  long 
since  learned  not  to  be  offended  with  any  one  for  emteriaiBiBg  an  opinion 
differeni  from  ny  own,  on  any  subject. 

lUspectfally  yours, 

THOS.  SPENCER. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Spen* 
^r,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  most  writers  who  have  speen- 
lated  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  salt  water.    No  notice  of  this  nniqiiO' 
fotmatiott  of  sedimentary  matter  has  been  found  in  the  State  repoiis. 
0omiditag8  on  the  nortii  shore  beginning  at  the  waterVl  edge,  give 
At  500  feet  8.6  feet  depth. 


> 

do  200  feet  ikrther  oat, 

6. 

do 

0 

do  40feet  '  do 

28. 

do 

do  SOfoel    '  do 

25. 

do 

9 

\ 

do  40  foot  do 

27. 

do 

do  60  foot       do  ' 

82.5 

do 

do  60  foot  do 

89.5 

do 

In  ihe  middle  of  the  lake,  55. 

do 

Opposite  a  pdnt  two  miles  from  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  th^  water  vas 
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65  feet  deep  in  tbe  middle.  At  Liverpool,  three  miles  from  the  east  end, 
the  depth  was  55  feet.  Many  soundings  have  been  made,  and  the  general 
depth  ifl  55  feet.  Onoe  avray  from  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  bank,,  and  the 
bottom  13  so  level  that  the  deepest  place  is  only  ten  feet  more  than  ihit 
ihallnwest,  and  this  depression  of  ten  feet  is  approached  very  gradually.  * 

The  general  form  of  the  cross  section  may  be  etaied  as  follows :  Seveft 
hundred  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  it  has  become  six  feet  deep,  covering  % 
ptrfeedy  regular  inetination  of  the  bottom  ;  then  in  forty  feet  the  wateni 
deepen  to  twenty-three,  giving  seventeen  feet  inerteM  of  water,  nearly  One 
ibot  vertical  to  two  horiiontal,  quite  as  steep  as  we  oonM  ezpeot  the  hank 
would  itand  mider  water.  From  this  point,  for  twentj  feet,  the  water 
daepeni  hut  two  feet,  ^e  next  tarty  but  two  ftet,  the  next  sizt j  Init  it« 
and  a  half,  or  nearlj  one  fbot  in  ton,  the  next  elxty  seren  fcet,  or  a  IHdo 
mon  than  one  In  ten.  Thns  wo  haTo  an  abmpl  huk  nntil  we  get  a  deplik 
•f  twenty-three  ftet,  then  a  moeh  ttore,gradnal  elope  nntil  the  lerel  bol* 
tern  k  reaehed.  Ten  or  fifteen  fiset  of  the  bed  of  tUs  lake,  ia  inarl,  thai 
ha«heen  preetpitated  flrom  tike  water',  and  thii  marl  lies  on  aand  ind  day 
with  ionie  atrcta  of  gravel. 

STory  boring  tiiat  has  beon  made  within  this  bai^  giveethis  general 
salt,  the  only  rariatlons  being  in  tiie  tMokncis  of  the  eoToral  strata,  not  in 
tMr  eharaeter.   The  wiill  near  the  road  that  eroesee  the  beach  at  the  head 
of  the  lahe,  was  intended  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.    The  tabe  was 
sunk  414  feet  through  the  following  strata:  I 


White  and  beach  sand  ,   34  feet. 

•  Blue  clay   100  do 

Light  colored  clay  ••.  48  do 

Sand,  coarse  enough  for  mortar   209  do 

Clear  gravel  -  •••*••,  6  do 

Quicksand  •••••   11  do 

Cemented  gravel  •   2  do 

Red  clay  •  •••••••  8  do 

Red  clay  (hard)   1  do 


The  bottom  of  this  well  is  nearly  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
At  134  feett  a  oedar  log  was  encountered  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

This  is  not  only  a  deep  but  an  ancient  valley.  The  fact  of  finding  tim- 
ber in  this  deposit,  goes  to  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  excavation  hsa 
been  filled  sinee  the  general  emergenee  from  the  sea,  and  that  a  large  part 
of  the  allvrfaun  has  been  taken  by  the  present  water  eonrses  into  the  tsI* 
ley.  This  ^ber,  and  the  many  other  pieeos  enoonntersd  fnm  time  Is 
time  by  the  drills,  was  probably  brooght  bto  the  lake  by  someof  its  tribn^ 
taries.  However  this  may  be,  the  marl  and  elay  that  lies  aborelhs  timbte 
feond,  has  been  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  8penoer  ettpposee  that  the  faet,  ihat  it  has  now  a  level  bottote, 
■nronnded  by  steep  banks  of  marl,  olay,  and  ssnd,  is  only  to  be  as« 
samtad  fS»r  by  a  snbindenee  of  a  large  part  of  the  bottom,  and  ttttt  twk 
sahsidenoe  is  eansed  by  the  gradual  dissolving  of  salt  that  lies  nnder  It. 
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fU$  MTtoii'tlM  water  lioldlig  In  Mlstioii  €irtlijwkl«E,  »mr  dipontfil 
tbiilie  fom  «e  naw  tad  tb«  bolUm  of  llus 

'  CoBveiilfiBM  hM,  ihva  ftr,  Miaed  all  ibe  driUing  for  MkU  wMer  to  Ibt 
MidfiMiiMi  the  Is^e,  aodi&e  kam  tmight  by  every  ezperiBMiiliMbm 
ihaft  ihm  M  BO  ttfoag  mU  water  te  Va  Ibud  o«t  of  the  allmui  in  tba 
valley,  and  ilm  iliidkar  tha  aUuviom  ika  batter  the  prospect  tog.  itrong 
water.  The  tabe,  414  feet  deep,  was  yielding  tba  moat  Talaabla  water, 
until  it  was,  unfortunately,  pushed  down  through  tin  gxiavel  to  either  a 
bed  of  clay  or  rock,  by  which  means  it  was  plugged  ap  so  that  the  aalt 
water  could  not  enter  it. 

The  water  used  to  drive  the  machinery  for  pumping,  is  taken  from  the 
canal,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  convey  it  great  distances  over  the  swampy 
grounds  around  the  head  of  the  lake.  Kxperience  has  shown  that  pipes  of 
wood,  leading  from  the  wells  through  which  the  water  must  be  drawn,  by 
producing  a  vacuum,  cannot  be  used  without  being  flooded  with  water. 
This  flooding  is  accomplished  by  using  fresh  water,  and  thus  the  air  leaks 
are  stopped  by  allowing  fresh  water  to  run  in,  mingle  with,  and  weaken 
the  brine.  This  deep  well  is  so  far  from  the  canal,  that  a  pump  driven 
by  steam,  would  be  necessary  at  the  well  to  raise  the  water  to  a  receiving 
lEasarvoir,  that  should  be  high  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  run  to  the  force 
ypuDgp  at  thaoanal,  and  by  thus  floodiAg  it,  do  awajr  with  the  necessity  of 
ll^wing  the  water  thara  by  auction,  This  well  was  sunk  in  1851,  aad 
probably  haa  not  been  recovered,  aa  it  any  be  bj  raiaing  the  tabiaga  aa  « 
mflicient  supply  of  water  has  been  aopaaaible  much  nearer  the  pon^ 

Mr.  Spencer's  theory  that  tbe  bottom  of  the  lake,  has  gradaaily  aabsided 
by  the  disaolyiiig  of  rook  salt,  can  only  be  teated  by  boiing  in  iba  Jake  lar 
enough  from  the  ataap  ba,n^  to  get  aboYO  tba  rook  aalt,  jf  .thara  ba  any. 

By  using  tba  ion,  a  fmme  could  easily  be  sunk,  until  it  raatad  on  tba  bot- 
tom of  tba  lake,  and  then  a  tuba  could  .be  carried,  down  to  anj  daaurad^ 
depth.   The  olgeat  ia  certainly  worth  the  experiment* 

Away  from  thia  baain  the  State  has  bean  to  the  expanse  of  drilling  sis 
hundred  feet,  a  great  part  of  the  way  through  rodk,  and  tba  axpaiiditura 
yiMM  not  an  antira  loaB»  for  it  taught  na  that  rookaidt  waa  not  to  bo  looked 
fisr    that  diraotiibn. 

It  baa  been  aaaumed  by  geologiste  that  Tiaited  theaa  salines  before  the 
deep  wdl  waa  sunk  hoi  1851,  that  the  floor  of  the  valley  would  be  found  to 
be  the  Niagara  limestone,  that  outcrops  in  Cicero,  ten  or  eleven  Diiles 
northeast  from  Syracuse.  Careful  Icvclings  made  for  this  report  have  re- 
Svlted  in  showing  that  this  rock  should  be  met  at  about  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  lake,  but  the  drills  have  thown  that  it  is  not  there. 
It  was  dug  out  with  the  Clinton  group,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  the  3Iedina 
sandstone,  when  the  valley  was  excavated.  The  Niagara  limestone,  so 
familiar  to  every  visitor  to  the  Falls,"  where  it  is  eighty-one  feet  thick, 
cannot  be  more  than  six  or  (seven  feet  thick  -on  the  sides  of  (ho  baain.  of 
O^iondaga  lake. 
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Personal  examination  of  the  quarries  in  Cicero  demonstrated  the  looM* 
Bess  of  the  seams  and  stnitificati<Mi.  It  would  yield  readily  to  the  aoUoft 
of  a  powerful  current  of  water. 

Mr.  Vannxem  says  (Superintendent's  report,  1843,  p.  34,)  **  the  materials 
which  fill  this  excavation,  from  all  iho  borings  and  wells  which  have  been 
made,  show  that  they  consist  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other  rolled  stones,  being 
ehiefly  round  fragments  of  the  dark  colored  limestone,  which  crops  out 
about  nine  miles  north  of  SyraeaMi  and  which  pmet  nnder'the  red  shale, 
in  wbieh,  at  all  the  salines  the  ezcaTatioii  wmt  mad« ;  also  of  the  red  Ban4» 
■tone  whMh  borders  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  gray  Fandstone  which  uatebM  tht 
led ;  the  ?ame  wlmh  foms  the  higb  falls  of  Mraon  river  in  Oswego  countj, 
nd  likewiio  fragments  of  priMTj  tvolc,  vither  «f  CMftda  or  tho^norl^ 
iMlera  ptti  of  New  York." 

Tho  414  ftol  wiU,  goit  4owb  l9  tktlo?6l«flbo  MMmtk  UMdtfkm^mUA 

mmiy  to  Niagon  riirer,  fnm  wkiob  stlt  hat  mod  aado.  la  HMtiDgs  aoi 
MflfBio*  is  Oswigo  mntjr,  mU  fptiagt  wo  ]ai#wii»  m  irdl  m  U  Stirling 
totor,  mad  mmt  LiUlo  flodvt  bay.* 

Tho  wttler  dittWD  ftM  tiiii  woU  eilbor  omt  flM  tfao  ISmo  0^ 
ntk,  Tho  bofiw Ibfim  of  part  of  tlie  gypsooua  ffioks  lying  soolli  oad  abof 
ikb  nit  springs,  bM  boon  Miiimod  os  mdkioBi  ovidoooo  of  tUo  toA  hvr- 
ing  supplied  all  tbo  iaIlBo  nMteriak  for  tMobooui }  tbo  quootion  mm  arises, 
Bay  there  not  be  some  salt  in  the  Medina  oasditoiie,  to  whiob  we  are  ia 
at  least,  indebted  for  our  strong  water  I 

Prof.  Hall  ascribes  the  Medina  sanUstoues,  and  the  Onondaga  suit  group, 
to  mud  volcanos — "an  overwhelming  inundation  of  mud."  He  supposes 
that,  in  the  broad  expanse  of  a  blue  ocean,  with  its  coral  groves,  among 
which  lived  the  shells  and  crustaceous,  and  in  sheltered  nooks  the  crinoi- 
deans  reared  their  beautiful  heads,  *'a  huge  mud  volcano,  charged  with 
wUne  matter  and  corroding  acids,"  suddenly  bursts  forth,  destroys  all 
these  living  things,  and  obliterates  every  vestige  of  their  forms,  leaving 
materials  from  which  we,  in  these  later  ages,  extract  so  much  that  entera 
into  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Dr.  Lewia  C.  Beck,  in  his  Mineralogy  of  New 
York,  published  in  1842,  reiterates  an  optaioil  pfoviously  ozpreseed  by  him^ 
**  that  of  all  tbo  theorioo  that  have  boon  prOfOiod,  to  aoeoaat  for  the  for- 
■kation  of  tbeee  springs,  there  is  none  so  free  from  objeotioo  as  that  wbisk 
•Mribes  it  to  tbo  oolnlbn  of  beds  of  fosail  salt."  The  argnsients  be  nsoa 
to  MuiaiB  bis  opiaioiit  may  bo  found  at  length  in  bis  work,  and  need  nol 
he  repeated  boro.  Tbo  question  how  tbo  salt  found  its  way  into  the  basin 
•f  the  lake  is  oortainly  one  of  interest ;  but  bow  to  find  tbo  strongest  waieft 
it  <bo  greatest  abnndanoo,  Is  one  of  sraek  bmnto  praetieal  bnportanoo  Jisft 
>sw,  looking  fbrward,  as  wo  are,  to  tbo  time  wbon  ton,  tftoon  or  ftwontj 
■iUions  of  bosbels  of  salt  oan  find  a  yearly  market. 

Tbo  osBouniption  of  water  in  1869,  was  not  lois  tbao  tbroo  bnndrod  mil* 
Bam  of  gallons  ;  and  for  tbo  judfieions  manvfootttring  of  salt,  it  sbonU  all 
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be  eyaporated  Id  Um  two  ImMl  ttd  htkj  ef  ike  d|^l  irmHtt 
months.  For  the  lokriro^  tha  mn^t  ef  goad  digii  ibr  tht  MtM,  i» 

seventy.* 

All  that  has  been  learoecl  from  the  pMt  aUmplsio  fad  witov  wliAiker 
svccessful  or  unaaocessfol,  wo  oftU  to  ftid,  ttd  tty  t*  Mm  tin  lain 
^lat  govern. 

Tbey  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Water,  containiiig  salt,  is  found 
by  shallow  digging  on  the  shorea  of  the  lake,  from  the  village  of  Liver- 
pool, which  is  three  miles  from  the  wells  in  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  all  the  way  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  on  its  southwest 
side,  to  within  less  than  two  miles  of  its  lower  end,  the  whole  distance 
boisg  mow  than  nine  miles.  80  strongly  is  the  soil  impregnated,  that  in 
many  places  no  timber  will  grow.  Samphire  (  Salicornia  herbacea),  grows 
in  pfttobee  BM17  acres  in  extent.  From  these  surface  waters  the  first  salt 
was  made ;  then  wells  were  dug  as  deep  as  they  could  be  conveuientl  j 
osrbed  with  timber ;  than  drilla  were  resorted  to,  and  pipea  that  would 
aKalnda  aar&ce  water  were  preteed  down,  by  which  mean  ttronger  walor 
waa  proeored ;  then  the  tubes  were  sent  down  deeper,  and  still  atroogtr 
water  waa  Ibvnd*  Around  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  there  la  a  wide 
naiaii  estendiiig  to  the  hiUat  the  new  weUa  were  dug,  nearer  and  nearer 
\  the  lake,  the  atrengih  of  the  water  inereaeliig  as  the  middle  of  the  taUey 
aad  die  lake  ware  approa^ad,  imtil  a  take  waa  aei*  down  lo  a  atratn  of 
elaaa  gravel,  81^7  fMt  below  the  aaritee,  whara  hriae  of  the  keH  ^[oelifty 
waa  found,  and  in  great  abnndaaoa.  •  The  qnalitj  aaddanly  ftU  off— Mring, 
probably,  to  laaka  In  ike  line  of  anetlon  kga  tkat  lad  for  a  great  dittaneo, 
and  vndar  a  eanal,  to  the  pumpa.  The  tnbing  waa  proiiad  down  atill  Ikrthar 
to  a  hard  red  clay,  414  liMt  from  the  anrfkee,  whaia  no  wataf  ooidd  enter 
the  lower  end. 

All  the  borings  show  that  the  valley  is  filled  with  drifi  and  aedinentary 

matter,  and  timber  is  found  at  various  depths  down  to  184  feot.  The  aalt 
water  rises  in  all  the  tubes,  to  about  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  is  strongeet 
when  the  lake  is  highest.  Does  the  increased  pressure  of  deep  water,  force 
the  strong  brine  from  its  source  outward,  where  the  tubes  reach  it  ?  The 
upper  end  of  the  lake  is  enveloped  with  salt  water;  the  district  is  four 
end  a  half  miles  long,  one  and  a  half  wide,  and  of  yet  unknown  depth; 
why  not  put  a  tube  in  the  center  of  the  salt  basin  ?  t 

HAimSB  OV  nEILLINO  AWD  TUniRQ  A  WXLL. 

The  tubes  now  need  by  the  State  for  rauing  salt  water,  are  eight  tnohoa 
eallber,  made  from  sugar  maple  logs,  in  sections  eight  feet  long,  and  turned 
•  8iipeHiit«B«aBt*s  Report,  18St,  paf»  r. 

ttSnoe  the  foregoing  WM  WflMen,  the  report  of  tho  Sapcrintendent  for  Jannary,  18ft0,  has 
Appeared,  and  I  am  gratified  to  nee  a  »uggC8tion  thcrrin  at  page  10,  that  the  "  grt-ftl  strength 
of  Onondaga  brines,  over  ipijr  other  not  in  immedittle  contact  with  fo«sil  salt,  ia  due  io  the 
depth  of  the  rock  exeavalioB  wblA  Ibrms  the  natural  reeerrotr;*'  and  tbe  opinion  fc  expMed 
thai  '*  ir  welle  «mi  \m  ^ktataea  at  1M  depth  ef  M*  foel,  satanM  tiater  will  W  fMmd. The 
gnperlnlrataitprQfoeee  to  dig  <<  a  aeriet  of  test  welli  to  h«  earried  acrou  the  aall  baain  from 
BBlina  (  Ui  ward,  SyrMOie  )  to  Qeddety  to  asoeztnin  iu  depth  and  the  ohanoter  of  the  eedi* 
Montarjr  depotite." 
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kahlkt,  totiM  v^ibrniiliickiMfs^timeilielkaSf  TliMVMiitimammil 
•ff  m^mm  at  ihe  «uU,  $ad  a  mm  timMd  iaio  «ka  tniWr  oi  the  avtod^ 
to  T0OO1TB  a  band  of  imit  ioa  melifla  wUb,  and  onflowrlli  of  aa  iaek  iliidc, 
wkieb  is  ta  ml  ob,  aad  aaaina  tiM  anda  of  two  at  tiMia  aaalaana  when  the^ 
ire  joined  together.  A  oiroular  dowel  of  eaal  iron,  three  inches  wide,  ia 
let  into  the  euds  of  the  sections,  holding  them  together  firmly,  and  ezclud- 
iDg  all  water  from  the  jointa.  In  the  first  place,  a  cast  iron  tube,  three 
feet  in  length,  is  joined  to  a  wooden  section^  This  piece  of  iron  tubing  is 
sharp  at  the  lower  end,  haying  the  inside  enlarged  for  a  few  inches  up^ 
leaving  the  outer  diameter  fourteen  inches,  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
wood.  These  seotions  are  »et  up  perpendioularlj,  and  bj  a  presi,  foroad 
into  the  soil. 

When  the  tube  has  sunk  down  far  enough  for  another  section  to  be  added, 
the  press  is  withdrawn,  the  section  put  on,  and  again  the  press  is  applied* 
This  process  is  continued  as  long  as  the  tuba  can  be  sunk  without  remoYing 
the  earth  that  is  inside.  When  this  point  is  reaohed,  which  sometimes  w 
liitjor  seventy  feet  from  the  surface,  the  drilla  ara  introduced,  and  by 
first  cutting  the  earth  fine,  a  bucket  made  of  iron,  with  a  yaWa  at  ita  lower 
end,  will  take  bold  ofvand  lift  the  oontants  of  the  tuba  to  the  rarfaoa. 
When  bflurd  material  is  mat,  sharp  drills  ara  used  to  cat  it  up.  Tba  abapa  . 
«f  tba  lower  section,  made  of  caat  iron,  ia  sncb  that  at  the  Tarj  an^  of  the 
taba  ita  oalibaria  nearly  eqnal  to  tba  oaterdimanaiona,  and  by  vsing  drills 
Ibst  baTO  springs  placed  on  one  side  of  tbeir  stems,  and  edges  that  point 
cntwarda  from  tbe  springs,  boles  may  be  eat  tbrongb  rock,  that  will  be 
brge  enoogh  to  allow  tbe  tube  to  pass.  Tariona  tools  are  called  into  ra< 
qnisitioB  to  reach  down  and  grasp  sabstancea,  and  to  OTeroome  tbe  obsta* 
dss  tbat  are  eneoontered,  that  wonld  reqnire  drawings  for  tbeir  illastra* 
ticn.  ]>aseriptioas  will  not  be  attempted.  Tbe  press  tbat  is  nsed,  is  sim- 
ple,— beaYy  beams  of  thnber  supported  by  strong  posts  tbat  are  connected 
with  a  platform,  through  which  the  tube  passes.  This  platform  is  loaded 
with  stone,  so  that  it  will  not  lift,  when  the  heavy  iron  screws  that  pass 
through  the  beams  arc  turned  down  on  the  yoke  that  presses  the  tube. 
The  rods  to  which  the  drills  are  attached,  are  made  of  iron,  in  sections  of  ' 
convenient  length,  connected  by  screws.  These  drills  are  lifted  by  ropes 
worked  by  a  steam  engine,  and  let  fall  by  means  of  a  simple  device,  cut- 
ting and  breaking  up  whatever  is  in  the  way,  by  their  weight. 

This  tubing  costs,  with  the  bands  and  dowels,  seventy-five  cents  per  lineal 
loot,  and  the  whole  cost  of  a  well,  aside  from  the  use  of  tools,  is  from  five 
to  sis  dollars  per  foot. 

A  well  once  obtained,  wooden  tubes  are  connected,  that  lead  to  a  pomp 
which  sucks  up  the  water.  The  difBculties  of  haying  perfectly  tight  aae* 
tion  pipes,  have  been  alluded  to.  The  injury  to  the  manufactnrer,  caused 
bj  flooding  these  pipes  and  thus  drawiag  in  fresh  water  at  erery  leak,  is 
one  they  dioold  not  silfler.  Lifting  pnmpa  ahonld  be  placed  over  tbe  wells 
would  raise  tbe  water  bi^  enougjb  to  cauae  it  to  run  of  ito  own  grftvity, 
to  tba  forcing  pumps  tbat  elermta  it  aufliciently,  to  supply  tbe  manufacto- 
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fits*  K'OWt        itfoln  of      fdoipi'^Biliiig  dooMc  mAbk  IbiM  Md  mo*  , 
Hob  pumps,  has  to  ortreoM  ilio  iMVtUof     ivMe  oriniaof  wttgr,  from 
the  bottom  of  dm  irell  to  tlw  distributing  reservoir.   This  inertia  is  so 

great  in  long  pipes,  that  the  pomps  prodncc  a  vacuum  at  every  atroke,  and 
thus  there  is  an  inward  pressure  of  the  atmospliero  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  that  drives  air,  or  when  flooded,  water,  into  every  crevice  and 
pore  of  the  pipes.  Lifting  pumps  at  the  wells  moving  slowly,  with  long 
strokes,  would  do  away  with  much  of  the  strain  of  the  machinery,  and 
remedy  the  present  evil.  When  the  wells  are  near  the  pump  houses,  shaft- 
ing can  be  carried  to  them  at  trifling  expense.  Small  steam  engines  can  be 
UBod  at  tbe  wells  that  are  too  fiar  off  to  use  shafting  fTith  eoonomj. 

TBI  ^ATBB. 

Mr.  8peiioer*s  letter  eontains  Prof.  Book's  analysis  of  tbese  waters  tm 

they  are  pumped  from  the  wells.  A  description  of  the  Tsrions  oonstituents 
has  been  ^ven  by  Prof.  Cook,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1S53.    The  snb* 

stance  of  hia  description,  is  as  follows  : 

Common  salty  muriate  of  soda,  or  according  to  the  modern  system  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  chloride  of  sodium^  contains  60.68  per  cent  of 
chlorine,  and  o9,;]2  of  Bodluni.  The  cSpccific  gravity  of  salt,  when  solid 
and  perfectly  crystalized,  is  2. 165,  which  would  give  for  a  bushel  (2150 
inches,)  168  pounds.  The  salt  of  oommerce  weighs  from  36  to  80, 85,  aad 
rarely  90  pounds. 

Salt  is  a  solid  that  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  passes  off  without  be- 
ing decomposed.  It  is  without  odor,  color  white,  or  transparent.  It  crys- 
talizes  in  cabes,  from  its  solution  in  water,  and  when  formed  by  rapid  but 
^uiet  evaporation  from  the  surface,  it  forms  hopper-shapod  orystals ;  hot 
and  saturated  solutions,  when  oooled,  frequently  c^ive  long,  slender,  sqnart 
prisms ;  formed  in  hot  solutions,  agitated  by  boiling,  the  orystab  are  very 
small  and  broken  into  irregular  shapes ;  when  rosin,  soap,  butter  or  a^j 
i>ily  substance  is  added  to  brine,  it  will  not  form  eiystaU,  bnt  by  evaponb- 
tion,  deposit  the  salt  u  ezeeedingly  fine  grains. 

Salt  Qsvally  attraets  moistore  horn  the  air,  htt  isAeit  pwrtf  lAst  «f<r«c> 
Ctoii  iff  osry  Uigki* 

Chloride  of  eaieium^  formerly  ealled  muriate  of  Uwe^  b  a  oomponnd 
of  ohlorine  and  oaloium,  eontniniqg  63.85  per  eent  of  tho  former,  and  86,65 
of  the  latter.  It  as  •end,  very  sharp  and  bitter  t«  the  tnste,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  attraets  moisture  rapidly. 

Chloride  iff  tmmgnetium^  formerly  oalled  muriate  fiia^iieiM,  is  a 
eompoand  of  ohlorine  and  magnesium,  eontaining  78.6i  per  eent  of  the 
former,  aad  26.86  of  the  latter. 

If  heated  strongly  it  decomposes ;  muriatic  acid  escaping  and  magnesia 
remaining.  This  decomposition  often  happens  in  the  boiling  process. 
When  the  brine  in  t)ie  kettles  is  dimished  by  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  iron  is  exposed  to  the  direct  actlen  of  the  fire,  and  becomes  very 
hot.   Any  chloride  of  magnesium  that  may  be  in  the  soale  on  the  inside  of 
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The  oUoride  of  nagaeeivm  ie  estrtflMly  UUer ;  il  alworbi  aMmrtiire  trom 
<he  aif  lapidly,  ftUd  im^Mrle  tke  mum  ^mlky  to  mIl  Thin  quality  has 
^nm  to  Um  eUorUUtf^nr  eeleinm  Md  megMtliiB  Om-mum  of  Mtgiceicmt 

Sulpkate  of  limii  called  gypsum,  and  plaster,  it »  ooiBpoimd  of  eolplittrie 
iiMaiidUm,«tidoo«itlMftieUtopofftfoiiof  iiatarw  IlooMble  of  46.51 
per  eent  of  islphirio  M&d,  82.56  of  lime,  and  20.98  of  water.  Its  speoifo 
gravity  li  8*822.  When  dry  it  diasolTes  in  about  600  parts  of  cold,  and 
b  450  of  boiling  water. 

Oxide  of  iron  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  iron.    It  18  a  red,  tasteless 
insoluble  substance,  and  apparently  inert  in  its  properties.    When  the 
brine  ia  first  pumped  up,  it  is  not  perceptible,  being  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  and  dissolved.   On  being  exposed  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes 
and  the  oxide  is  precipitated.   Its  precipitation  ia  hastened  by  pntting  into 
the  brine  quick  lime,  alum,  or  common  clay. 

The  process  of  manufacturing,  consists  in  removing  the  water  by  evapo- 
ration, and  at  thk  same  time  getting  rid  of  all  the  impurities  held  in  solu- 
tioo.  In  the  bmled  salt  this  is  accomplished,  by  first  precipitating  the 
fKide  of  iron  in  the  cisterns  oomected  with  the  works.  Unless  this  oiido 
ii  removed,  the  salt  will  hare  a  reddish  color.  The  almn  ised  for  its  pre* 
eipitation  imprOTos  the  giaiii  of  the  sail,  aakiBg  it  towr  ami  oaasing  it 
to  drain  well.  • 

The  anlphato  ef .  lime  ie  fiteqiUatod  as  the  point  of  satnratioii  is 
pieaehed,  by  pans  plaoei  on  tlie  bottoms  etf  tho  hrttlee,  iito  whieh  as  it  fklls 
It  is  lifted  out  during  the  MHng  if  the  water*  The5t(fertii^«,asthey  are  . 
eilled,  thfti  m  tlrae  temoived  an  almdsl  pore  gypmm.  In  belHng  salt» 
the  slow  f  rooessee  of  natnre  sre  interfered  with.  The  lient  is  so  high  tlwt 
the  pr«oipilsitioB  of  the  snlphnto  of  lime  is  vapid,  and  eonstant  ears  in 
panning  is  neeessaiy,  or  the  helllee  will  mob  ho  *  hleeked '  with  a  erast  of 
hnpsrlties  three  or  f<mr  inohet  in  ihielness,  9*his  seate  has  to  he  remored 
ereiy  lew  days  by  Bieehanieal  means.  The  more  sohiUe  impnrities  alse 
caanoi  he  so  well  separated  by  the  simple  drainage  to  whioh  this  hind  of 
mlt  is  Bubjeeted."*  / 

After  the  salt  commences  forming,  the  panning  ceases,  and  the  water  is 
boiled  down  to  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons,  when  the  salt  is  removed  and 
placed  in  a  basket,  on  supports,  over  one  side  of  the  kettle,  where  it  drains, 
until  another  kettle  full  has  been  made,  when  it  is  emptied  into  the  bins, 
where  the  law  requires  it  should  remain  at  least  fourteen  days  to  drain 
before  it  is  packed.  Perfect  draining  is  essential  for  salt  used  in  curing 
meat,  for  its  power  to  absorb  tbe  moistare  from  the  meat  must  depend 
greatly  upon  the  dryness  of  the  salt.  As  the  moisture  of  the  meat  is  given 
off, the  salt  is  absorbed,  and  enters  into  its  substance  ;  or,  to  use  the  com- 
man  eijteasien,  * '  strikes  in. "   lo  seenre  this  striking  in  quiekly ,  dry  fine 

•  Btek*i  lApNt  of  18M»  p.  tt. 
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mU,  wkette  maim  k  ktttlei  w  u  mImt  vmit,  wiil  be  fouid  fUooiMlU,  if 

it  is  only  pm. 

BQhAM  SALT. 

Thii  ii  nftve  givmi  iOMlt  tlui*  ii  made  iritiMNii  4he  we  of  eriiiolal 
heet.  The  atraelMMe  ftr  ile  HMi«liMllBre  eoisitt  of  long  penUel  rows  of 
sballow  wooden  Tats,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  supported  by^may 
soMiU  posts.  TImso  rows  of  Tnts  ore  divided  into  wliil  ore  eolted  deep 
f eons,  lime  rooms,  end  sidt  roooM*  Tliey  ore  immged  in  wioie  wsjs** 
IS  tlie  shspe  of  tlM  ground,  or  the  hntj  of  owners  msy  Aetele.  We  hm 
seleoted  for  onr  deseriptbn  the  works  of  the  Salt  Sprtoga  Solar  Salt  Com^ 
pany."  The  water  is  drawn  diraolly  from  the  distrihating  raserroir  into 
the  deep  rooms,  wUeh  are  about  a  qnarter  of  a  taSh  long.  The  water  rons 
the  whole  length  of  a  atring/*  and  then  is  eanied  into  the  next  parallel 
string  by  wooden  pipes.  It  runs  the  whole  length  of  thia  string  back  to 
opposite  the  place  where  it  was  first  introduced  ;  then  again  it  is  sent  into 
another,  and  another  of  these  strings,  and  having  thus  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  wind,  in  a  sheet  perhaps  ten  inches  deep,  and  sixteen  feet  wide, 
for  a  whole  mile,  it  has  rid  itself  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  has  increased  in 
strength  from  70*^  to  84*^  of  the  falometer,  and  is  ready  to  be  carried  into 
the  lime  rooms,  where  it  deposits  the  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  kept  running 
along  these  rooms,  in  a  thinner  sheet,  until  the  small  cubes  of  salt  are  seen 
forming.  Saturation  is  now  oomplcte,  and  all  the  impurities  have  been  pre- 
cipitated, that  can  be.  The  water  thus  concentrated,  and  freed  from  the 
lime  and  iron,  is  drawn  into  the  salting  rooms,  where  pure  salt  is  rapidly 
deposited,  having  a  coarse  crystaliKation,  in  the  form  of  hoppoia  and  onbea* 
There  yet  remain  in  the  brine,  after  the  salt  is  removed,  impnritaes  more 
soluble  than  the  aalt,  viz :  the  deliquescent  chlorides.  About  one-third  of 
all  the  vata  are  required  for  precipitating  the  impnrikiea.  The  whole 
*'  field  is  ezpeoted  to  yield  fifty  bnahida  to  ereiy  ooTor  of  sixteen  by 
eighteen  laet.  The  word  eorer  ia  derived  from  the  movable  roofii.  or 

eovera,*'  that  in  fhir  weather  are  ahoved  off,  on  ways,  to  allow  the  ann  to 
teaeh  the  water*  Theae  oovera  have  been  adopted  as  the  atandard  of 
^  meaanre ;  and,  in  epeddng  of  a  aalt  field,  it  ia  aaid  to  have  ao  many  eovers* 
Spaee  ia  required  for  the  ooven  wlmn  off  the  vata,  and  alao  for  roada  be- 
tween the  atringa,  to  oart  away  the  aalt.  An  aero  of  land  requires  aixty 
eovera,  oos^ng  abont  $80  eaeh;  thna  the  oMt  ia  abont  |1,S00  an  aero, 
whioh  will  yield  bnahela  of  aalt  in  an  ordbary  aeaaon.  The  ooa% 
and  apaee  re<inired  are  disadvantages  that  are  frdly  met,  by  the  eheapnean 
of  the  manufacture  when  once  the  works  are  in  operation.  From  four  to 
five  cents  per  bushel  is  paid  for  doing  all  the  work  involved,  even  to  the 
shipping  of  the  salt. 

In  making  this  solar  salt,  Nature's  process  is  imitated  exactly ;  and 
close  watching  of  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  cleanliness,  is  all  that  ia 
necessary,  with  ordinary  care,  in  transferring  the  brine  to  the  different 
vats,  and  in  the  draining,  to  make  the  purest  salt  known.  Formerly  this 
aalt  was  kiln-dried,  and  ground  in  common  flouring  mills  for  dairy  pur- 
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poses,  ftt  MnsUiertUe  openn ;  bill  tMntljr  ft  Tery  Bimple  mfll  hai  Immi 
iDTented,  ihal  grinds  it  wi^Mut  any  dr^ring-  %y  Am.  Well  drained  in  the 
store^honse,  it  is  put  throngh  the  mills,  and  ground  to  any  desirable  fine- 
ness, for  batter  or  table  use,  at  a  co8t  of  not  over  one  cent  a  bnshel. 

The  coarse  solar  salt  is  in  demand  for  packing  provisions,  as  experience 
and  abundant  tests  have  shown  its  value.  Now  that  it  can  be  ground  for 
so  small  a  sum,  it  will  be  used  for  rubbing  meat  and  for  all  packing  except 
to  "cap"  the  casks,  which  requires  larger  particles,  that  by  dissolving 
slowly,  will  supply  the  WMte  from  the  brine,  oaiued  by  the  absorption  of 
salt  by  the  meat. 

Solar  salt  can  only  be  made  in  hot  weather,  and  therefore  the  amonnt 
most  be  limited  by  the  daily  supply  of  water  from  tho  wells,  unless  reservoirs 
are  oonstracted  to  aocnmulate  water  daring  ilie  winter  season.  One  earth 
reserroir  has  been  constraeted  by  the  present  Snperintendent,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  will  hold  water  sufficient  for  six  hundred  thovsanil  bushels  of  salt* 
More  storage  of  this  kind  will  soon  be  feqnired. 

Prejudioes  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  tbHm  of  onr  salt,  wbioh  tkoogh 
fMl  pnasing  nwa^,  stiU  oeoasionally  appoar. 

SYory  little  while  onr  Agrienltnral  Sooiety  girei  some  one's  report  of 
his,  or  her,  proooss  of  making  bntler,  witii  tho  assortton  tliatliiYCffpooli 
Ingland,  mnst  ftimish  the  salt.  Tine  will  remofie  tlMo  pfcjadiees,  as  it 
has  those  that  onee  ezbtod-  against 'English'  salt.  Spaoo  dsnnot  be  spared 
to  leprodnea  tht  proofii  that  again  and  again  htTo  hoso  given  to  tho  pnhlin 
in  print,  thai  Onondaga  salt  is  as  good-as  any  in  the  norid.  It  is  psrhapo 
safisient  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  now  in  onr  sMOb 

"  Many  of  the  fishermen  on  onr  eoast  imagine  that  salt  mndo'on  the  M od- 
iterranean  eoast  of  France,  is  better  than  any  other  for  ovting  fish,  and  it 
is  imported  largely  for  that  pnrpose.'*  The  French  fishermen  complained 
of  this  very  salt,  alleging  that,  that  which  was  made  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  France  and  Portugal,  was  tho  only  kind  that  could  be  depended  upon. 

The  French  government  appointed  a  commission,  as  ours  of  this  State 
has  often  done,  to  decide  the  matter.  They  reported  that  the  one  salt  was 
as  good  as  the  other,  only  the  Mediterranean  salt  is  freer  from  dirt,  and  a 
little  less  dcli([ucsccnt.  At  the  manufacture  of  Dicuze,  thty  put  clay  into 
the  brine,  until  the  color,  required  by  the  prejudices  of  their  cuttomen, 
ii  procured,* 

Prof.  Emmons,  some  years  since,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kew  York  Agricultural  Society,  went  into  the  market  in  Albany,  and  pro* 
sored  several  parcels  of  Onondaga  salt,  made  by  diffsrent  mannfaotniow, 
and  subjected  them  to  analysis. 

The  veaolt  was,  ha  found,  in  one  ease,  92.980  parts  of  pure  salt,  in  95.019 
parts  of  tho  samplo.  In  another,  WMQ  in  99.415  ;  in  another,  95.819  in 
«im ;  in  another  95ai8  in  97.185 ;  and  in  another  98.886  in  99.900. 

Thise  samples  were  firom boiled  and  solar  snlL  Ho  says,  "  It  is  ovideni 
fan  tholiDNgotng  naaljFsnh  that  tho  shit  of  8olinn  oontains  no  sohstanoo 
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iijvmii  to  4«ii)ri^  pvrpoiML  Tkecnly  mne  «f  tegerli,  ihaltKenh 
my.  be  damp*  Wet  mIi  ii  entMx  meviteliU  fbr  pxeeerfi^g  enintal  evb* 
itaaeett  inaeiiweh  ae  ibe  prinoipel  epetatMB  ef  ealt,  m  »  pveienrer^is  dne 
io  its  power  oC  abiorbkig  v»ter  firom  the  mateeial  to  beprwwgyed;  he—e 
Mlt  alMmU  be  ehrayt  dried.*' 

Tbe  mpnritifle  of  tbe  aeli  of  OnoBdaga  are  not  HrHtly  injafiooe,  bat 
tbey  Mre  not  aelti  end  wben  weigbed  ae  eneb,  tb^  dednet  so  amob  tnim  Urn 
fulnei  end  tbiie  mere  of  tbe  ivpnieeelt  if  refnbred  to  eire  neel. 

Perfeeily  dried,  end  in  enfteioit  qnanUte,  Onondege  ielt  ne?er  fkfli  to 
enre  meat,  if  the  prooen  of  peeking  is  properly  oondnot^d. 

In  closing  this  aoeount  of  the  seines  of  Onondaga  county,  and  their  pro- 
ductH,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  many  persons  have  supposed  there  was  great 
loss  of  heat  in  the  arches,  and  much  money  has  been  expended  in  trying  to 
find  some  method  for  evaporating  more  water  with  a  cord  of  wood  or  ton 
of  coal.  Thus  far,  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  really  less  room  for  iffiprovement 
than  a  stranger  is  apt  to  suppose. 

Prof.  Cook  made  extensive  investigations  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  with  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  at  Liverpool,  England, 
Bieuse  and  Kotterdam,  and  found  that  Onondaga  salt  works  were  as 
ooooomioal  as  any  koown.  More  than  fifty  bushels  of  salt  are  made  from 
4  eord  of  wood ;  Mr.  Speneer  bea  made  in  bis  works  fifty-oigbi.  Unlesa 
laore  tban  elgbt  pounda  of  water  can  be  evaporated  with  a  ponnd  of  ooel, 
hf  Mj  piopooed  apperatna,  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  in^eet  money  in  oosp- 
atmcting  salt  worka,  witb  tbe  eipeotation  of  makiBg  mere  aah  tbaa  ia  now 
made,  for  tb'e  aeme  eoai. 

Tbeae  lemarba  appear  eaUed  for,  to  warn  tboae  gentlemen  wbo  neatly 
eveiy  year  oome  bare  to  inyeet  oapitai  in  improTemeota.  Not  tbat  improre* 
menta  eannot  be  made»  but  we  atart  witb  the  knowledge  tbat  at  knat  eigb% 
pennda  of  water  are  now  efaporated  wilb  a  pound  of  ooal  in  a  eotemott 
•allbleck* 


CHAPTER  lY, 

fOILS  OV  ONONDAGA. 

Soils  are  usually  classified  from  the  predominance  of  sand  or  clay,  and 
are  called  sandy  or  clayey,  as  either  of  these  substances  predominate. 
"Where  sand  and  clay  arc  mixed  with  organic  matter,  the  whole  is  called 
loam.  If  sand  predominates  in  this  mixture,  it  is  usual  to  call  the  soil  a 
sandy  loam ;  if  clay,  then  a  clayey  loam.  These  are  the  general  term* 
applied  by  farmers  to  soils,  and  many  farms  will  be  found  to  have  all  these 
varieties  ;  and  if  we  know  the  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  clay  were 
derived,  those  general  terms  will,  when  applied  to  a^partioalar  farm,  aerro 
to  give  quite  a  definite  idea  of  its  value. 

Using  then  the  terms,  sandy,  clayey,  and  sandy  and  clayey  loams,  as 
^pUoable  to  this  ooonty,  a  proper  olaaaifteation  would  be  as  foUowa :  The 
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•1Mb  Mtik  c€  file  Brb  iBttwl  m  iiaemi,  niid  aboondb^ 
wkik  in  otibne claj  ii  in  ooeM;  wIiUa  is  atfll largBr  mm  Aey m  mitad 
ia  4h«  pfoptfftioM  Ihil      betl  fcr  kaepiog  tfM  toil  Ivob  b«iig  to^  ttiiap 
oow  bj  •ig6M  of  daj»  or  loo  loooe      .oboom  of  mikL  Lombj  ooili 
thomd  in  «U  iho,  nortk  lUlf  of  tlio  oom^jt  aoit     tko  mtoriok  Mag 

A  belt,  Ijing  along  Hkt  ooolb  tldo  of  tbo  SrfoonalyOiidoiloiidiBgmtb 
to  Iko  Hareelloo  Sholei»  has  less  of  drift,  and  tbe  soil  b  more  directly  duo 
to  tlio  deoomposition  of  ike  nnderljing  rocks  of  the  Salt  group  and  the 
Helderberg  range.  These  soils  come  under  tbe  name  of  clayey  loams. 
Tbe  rest  of  the  county,  to  the  south,  ia  divided  by  valleys  and  ranges  of 
hills,  whose  general  course  is  north  and  gouth.  The  valleysi  arc  covered 
with  drift  and  alluvium,  while  the  hills  have  soils  that  are  principally  made 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  shales  that  underlie  theia,  oo&stiiuting  a 
soil  that  would  best  be  classed  as  a  loam. 

The  drift  of  the  northern  part  of  this  county  is  derived  from  the  rocks 
that  outcrop  here,  and  from  those  that  are  to  be  seen  still  further  to  tho 
north.  The  Medina  sandstone  contributes  largely,  and  we  find  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  granitic  rooks  in  the  soil.  The  deoomposing  felspar 
ttd  mica  of  the  graaitOy  giTOB  alkalies  to  the  soil,  which  are  so  oombiaed 
vitb  iilica  that  they  are  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  wat«r»  and  aro 
not  oavnod  off  by  it,  bol  aro  xotaiaod  ia  tbo  .ooiX  lor  tbo  vio  of  plaatf» 
{Emmons.) 

The  limo  of  tbo  Holdorboig  rmage,  eoDstituteo  tbo  firinoipal  part  of  tbo 
drift  of  ibo  aontbora  Talleye,  aad  tboioforo  wheat  is  prodaood  la  tbem  witb 
lioit.  Tbo  kto  DaTid  Tbonuw,  ia  a  kttor  to  Dr.  Ibnnons,  says :  Cloa* 
orally  it  ii  good  wboot  laad  m  ikr  aoatb  as  ibo  dotritus  from  oar  limootoao 
ftnnatioai  bas  booa  abundmitilif  oprood.  Tbo  oanroat  tbat  swept  OT«r 
tUi  ooaatry  took*  a  soatberly  dirootioB,  aad  wboiroror  tbo  slato  rooks  woro 
exposed  to  Its  actloa,  a  portioa  of  tbem  Is  mixed  witb  tbo  soil ;  tbas,  aotr 
•sob  looalitlos,  tiio  miSl  k  loss  oalesrooas  aad  loss  fsTotablo  to  wboat.  Tbo 
drift  from  oar  rooks  grows  loss  aad  loss  as  wo  go  soatk,  aad  as  it  grows 
•etreer,  tbo  fragmeatskaTO  booono  more  worn  aad  roaadod  la  tkoir  pro- 
gress, giving  a  less  and  less  proportion  Of  the  dilaTial  formation.  Aboat 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  PenubylvaDia  line,  every  trace  of  our  rocks  dis- 
tppears.  Tho  people  residing  on  tho  Susquehanna,  used  to  supply  them- 
selves with  lime  by  gathering  and  burning  small  fragments  of  rounded  stone 
from  tho  chores,  much  of  it  not  larger  than  gravel,  and  which  doubtless 
were  swept  from  this  district." 

Of  the  formation  of  soils.  Dr.  Emmons  says  :  *'  The  composition,  lia- 
bility to  solution,  the  structure  and  position  of  rocks,  have  an  important 
hearing  on  tke  discussion  of  the  formatioa  of  soib.  Each  of  the  groups 
tmpootively  impart  to  tho  ovorlyiog  soils,  some  of  their  distinguishing 
cbaraotaristios,  sad  in  a  good  measure  make  them  wha^  they  sro.  Trans- 
portiag  agents  modify  them  by  intermingUog  soils  that  have  originated  ^ 
brooks  tbat  aro  to  bo  Ibaad  at  a  distosoo.   Uniest  tki  Mi  of  drift 
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mr9  di^t  it  will  be  found  that  the  underljiBg  rooks  give  a  stroQg^  cHar- 
m&Uat  to  the  soft  materudB  than  is  usually  nippoted.  Limestoiut  ave  liable 
to  a  constant  loss  of  material  bj  tlio  solrontpropertiM  of  laia  water,  wkidi 
boldB  oailioBie  acid  in  solution.  Tliii  is  &¥orsd  bj  nnigli  and  nnoren  iw- 
ftosa  on  wMoh  water  will  stand.  Polished  snrfaoes  are  acted  on  bnt  Uttla. 
The  shales  and  slates  disintegrate  rapidlj — ^water  and  frost  are  the  agenta.** 
Of  the  wearing  down  of  iHidomi  limulmm^  or  ocZarescw  fCJidftenet » he 
lays :  "The  lime  dissolTOS  out,  leaving  the  sand  on  the  sorliMe,  whieh 
ISiklls  off  and  leaves  a  new  sur&ee,  from  whieh  the  lime  is  dissolved,  and  th« 
sand  &Us.  The  dissolved  lime,  however,  does  net  all  pass  into  and  resuHii 
in  the  soil,  bnt  is  oarried  down  and  forms,  very  frequently  with  other  mate- 
rials, a  hmrd  p4M  or  poddiag  etoee,  or  eoneretions,  the  lime  aeting  as  e 
eement.  In  other  instanoes  it  percolates  into  and  throngh  the  rock  and  . 
forms  stelaotites,  veins,  or  other  deposits.  Lime  4fl  removed  from  tho  sofl 
in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  from  the  rocks.  Thus  this  element  is  removed 
by  vegetation  and  the  ordinary  action  of  rain  water." 

These  extracts,  with  what  else  has  been  said  as  to  the  formation  of  soils, 
it  is  judged  will  be  sufficieut  for  a  general  description  of  our  soils.  The 
composition  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  formed  being  given  else- 
where, it  is  thought  that  a  careful  study  of  their  constituents,  with  some 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  our  practical  farmers,  with  reference  to  drift 
and  alluvial  formations,  will  enable  them  to  know,  with  suffioient  oertainty, 
what  their  lands  are  oomposed  of,  without  speoial  aaalysis. 

FORSST  TRS18. 

A  great  variety  of  forest  trees  were  indigenous  in  Onondaga  county. 
The  forests  here  were  originally  dense,  and  the  timber  generally  heavy. 
Large  forests  of  white  pine,  PiM  s,  strobus,  grew  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  and  smaller  areas  of  this  valuable  timber  were  found  along  the  base 
of  the  Ilelderberg  range,  and  a  few  scattering  trees  grew  even  above  the 
corniferous  limestone.  There  were  some  valuable  pines  in  the  swamps 
of  the  southern  towns,  but  not  eaongb  to  supply  their  demand.  Along 
the  south  line  of  the  Gypseous  Shales,  were  some  trees  of  uncommon  di- 
niensions.  Near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  of  Camillas,  one  was 
out  down  that  measured  230  lieet  as  it  lay  on  the  ground ;  another  near 
tlii^,  gave  154  feet  of  saw  logs.  Thej  grew  on  land  now  owned  by  Whee* 
ler  Truesdell. 

White  oeJar,  ouPBWUa,  tkuywdei^  abounded  in  the  swamps  north  of 
the  Helderberg  range,  and  in  small  quantities  among  the  pines  in  the  south* 
.em  swamps.  This  timber  has  ftimished  the  materials  for  a  laige  pert  of 
the  rail  fenoes  in  this  eonnty. 

Hemlock*  Purai  coModeiuii^  was  very  plenty  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county,  but  was  most  abundant  in  the  northern  halt  This  valuable 
timber  has  been  used  extensively  for  building,  fencing,  and  making  plank 
roads.  Two  varieties  of  spruce,  PiNua  nigra,  and  PiMin  Ma,  are  found 
in  the  awamps,  but  not  in  size ,  sa£&cient  to  make  it  of  any  great  Taint* 
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Tuamtuk,  Pivvb  penduUf  ia  found  in  the  samo  locnlitf  witli  tli« 
fpnieo. 

Bed  (Mdnr,  Jvmra&ue  ifirginUnmt  of  wMoh  Imt  few  specimens  ean  now 
1m  fonnd  growing,  wm  formerly  procured  in  small  qnnniities  sronnd  the 
kend  of  Skaneatelas  lake,  and  need  prinoipaUyabont  the  Tillage  of  Skane* 
atelas  for  fence  posts. 

White  oak,  Querous  alha^  grows  in  abundance  on  the  limestone  soils. 
The  gjpseoas  shales  were  generally  oovered  with  a  stinted  growth  of  whito 
oak,  for  the  whole  width  of  the  county,  east  and  west.  The  town  of  Otisco 
had  largo  forests  of^  this  valuable  timber,  some  parts  of  which  yet  remain. 

Some  very  large  oaks  were  found  on  the  low  lands  north  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  scattered  ftmong  the  scrub  oaks  of  the  gypseous  shales.  One  of 
them,  at  Fairmount,  was  saved  when  the  other  timber  was  cut  away,  as  a 
monument ;  but,  deprived  of  its  .mirronndings,  it  soon  died,  and  of  neces- 
sity was  out  down.  The  stump  was  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  fort}-  feet 
above,  where  it  was  somewhat  elliptical  in  form;  its  two  diameters  mea- 
sured, the  one  four  feet  and  six  inches,  the  other  three  feet  and  ten  inches.  • 
A  block  cut  from  this  tree  is  still  in  existence. 

Black  oak,  QuERCUS  tinctoria,  and  some  ether  varieties,  were  also  found 
in  this  county.  Two  species  of  hickory,  Carya  alba,  and  Carya  tomen- 
tosa,  grew  in  abundance  on  the  lime  rocks  with  the  oaks.  Red  elm,  Ulmus 
fulva,  and  iron  wood,  Ostrya  virginica,  arc  found  on  the  same  soils  ; 
while  the  wet  lands  abouud  in  the  swamp  white  elm,  Ulmus  americana, 
black  ash,  Fraximas  tambucifolia ;  black  birch,  B£TULA?en/a;  swamp 
white  ouk,  Quercub  htcolor;  and  the  sycamore,  Platan  us  occidentalis. 

The  tnlip  tree  or  white  wood,  Libiodsn nnoN  Tulipifera;  the  basswood, 
SiLIA  americana;  sugar  maple,  AcBB  Moeekarinum:  beech,  Faous  /er* 
rugiwea;  white  ash,  Fbaxixvs  americana;  the  cherry,  Cebabub  ieretina; 
and  the  oheatnnt,  Gastanba  oetca,  abound  on  the  lime  rooks,  and  on  the 
hills  of  the  south  part  of  tho  county. 

There  were  many  other  kinds  of  timber  found  in  the  county,  but  the 
moat  important  have  been  given.  The  progress  of  improTcmenthas  swept 
away  these  once  noble  forests,  ^  ihat  not  enough  now  remain  to  meet  the 
demand  for  fiid. 

Already  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  largely  drawn  upon,  not 
only  by  the  manulkoturers  of  salt,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Syra* 
cuse,  and  tho  sam>unding  Tillages,  but  abo  by  the  farmers.  Timber  and  . 
lumber  for  building  purposes  can  no  longer  be  had  in  any  considerable 
quantities  of  our  own  growth,  and  large  importations  of  pine  lumber  are 
made  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  rivers  that  empty  into  Saginaw  bay.  Oak 
is  also  brought  from  the  western  lakes. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  the  *'oak  lands,'*  as  tbey  are 
called  by  the  farmers,  have  been  prorcrbial  for  their  ability  to  produce 
wheat ;  and  that  belt  of  land,  once  covered  with  oak  and  hickory,  is  the 
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true  wkeat  land,  wliilo  iikb  beeoh  and  mapk  lands  are  beetmdapledio  grai* 

ing,  and  tKe  pine  lands  are  generally  well  suited  to  both  grain  and  grass. 

Dr.  EnuBODS  has  analysed  the  ask  of  many  spedmens  of  forest  trees, 
and  gives,  as  the  rtealts  for  the  sap  wood,  heart  wood,  oatside  bark,  and 
inside  bark,  in  separate  eolnnms.  His  inyestigations  are  interesting,  bat 
would  take  too  much  room  in  this  place,  and  will  be  used  only  to  show  the 
per  centage  of  potash  and  lime,  that  he  found  in  die  outside  wood  of  some 
«f  the  kinds  of  timber,  growing  in  the  three  divisioiis  of  the  eonntji  vis^ 
the  northern,  eentral,  and  sonlhem. 

Potash.  Lime. 


Northern  diviBion  represented  by  swamp  white  oak,. . . .  20.49  52.26 

do  do  elm,   15.85  20.08 

Middle       do  do  nplaad  white  oak,. .  18.41  80.85 

do  do  hiokory,. . .  .V   7.47  88.26 

Sonthem     do  do  beeoh,   12.18  81.66 

do  do  sugar  maple,   8.77  49.88 

do  do  basswood,   10.12  41.92 


The  swamp  white  oak  and  the  elm  abound  in  potash,  while  the  upland 
white  otik  and  hickory  have  much  less.  The  beeoh,  maple  and  basswood, 
ftTorage  bat  little  more  than  ten  per  eent  of  potash.  The  elm  has  only 
twenty  per  eent  of  lime,  while  the  swamp  oak  has  over  fiftj*two.  The  low 
lands  abonnd  in  potash  and  lime,  but  in  the  uplands  there  is  mneh  Icmbs 
potash. 
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Hie  elimtte  of  a  eoimtry  is  to  be  determined,  by  its  latitude  and  elera- 
tioB,  modified  in  some  degiee  by  the  oonfignration  of  the  toHkoe,  proximity 
to  bodies  of  water,  natnre  of  tbe  soil,  end  extent  of  eiiltiTalion  of  ita  own 
flu&ee,  and  the  ooontiy  aronnd  it.  AH  these  conditions  inflnence  ovr  eli* 
Bste  in  some  degree. 

At  mid-ocean,  between  the  latitudes  80**  and  60^,  Mr.  Eirwan  found  that 
the  temperature  diminished  about  nine-tenths  of  a  degree  of  the  thermom- 
eter Ibr  OTory  degree  of  latitude.  This  may  be  taken,  then,  as  the  exaet 
nessure  of  the  influence  of  latitude.  The  effect  of  devation,  Mr.  Odfoi 
nskes  equal  to  one  degree  of  the  thermometer  fsxt  erery  850  feet,  but  other 
ebsenrera  hav^  given  800  feet  to  a  degree.  Pompey  Hill  is  1743  feet  above 
tide,  Onondaga  Aoademy 400,  the  difference  in  elevation  is  1848  feet.  The 
ebserred  average  temperature  i(t  Pompoy  Academy  for  seventeen  years  is 
fbrty-two  deg.  eighty-four  hundredths ;  of  Onondaga,  for  sixteen  years  is 
feff^r^eeven  deg.  ei^^teen  hundredths ;  the  difference  four  deg.  thirty-four 
hundredths,  gives  a  degree  of  the  thermometer  for  every  809}  foet. 

In  BIr.  Coffin's  tables,  he  was  troubled  with  Pompey  as  being  too  cold  for 
its  latitude  and  elevation.  The  difficulty  grew  out  of  his  tsking  the  eleva- 
tion to  be  1800  feet  instead  of  1748.  This  error  being  corxeoted,  Pompey 
is  BO  longer  an  exception  to  the  rule  he  applies. 

The  influence  of  elevation  on  the  temperature  was  illustrated  on  the  15th 
day  of  September,  1859.  The  extreme  cold  killed  everything  growing  on 
the  hilly  part  of  the  county.  Personal  observation  in  the  towns  of  Otisco, 
Tolly,  Fabius  and  Pompey,  proved  that  the  injury  was  frightfuL  Besooid- 
bg  the  bills  towards  evening  to  the  town  of  Do  Witt,  it  was  found  that 
tlie  leaves  of  unharvested  tobacco  showed  sUglit  injury,  which  grew  less 
and  less  as  the  elevation  diminished. 

Below  the  Helderberg  range  the  effects  of  the  frost  was  trifling.  The 
eater  ends  of  the  com  leaves  wsre  touched  as  by  a  breath  of  fire,  but  the 
husks  of  the  ears  were  safe,  and  the  crop  went  on  to  maturity.  On  the 
great  level  north  of  the  Erie  canal,  except  in  a  few  localities,  the  crops 
vers  searody  affected,  and  the  ameliorating  influence  of  Oneida  lake,  com- 
hmed  with  diminished  elevation,  was  a  perfect  protection  to  vegetation  on  its 
borders.  Kvery  other  large  body  of  water  did  good  service  to  the  formers 
that  morning.  In  the  vidnity  cf  Skaneateles  lake,  Lima  beans  were  the 
only  vegetables  touched.  A  month  elapsed  before  we  had  another  such  a 
cold  night. 

Light  colored  and  sandy  soils,  especially  if  they  contain  considerable 
vegetable  matter,  suffer  more  from  late  spring,  and  early  .autumn  frosts, 
than  darker  ones. 

Betums  from  fifty-eight  different  localities,  scattered  over  this  State, 
give,  as  their  mean  temperature,  46*  -f^.  The  mean  of  Onondaga  valley 
is  47*  which  is  0*  -f^  above  the  average  of  the  State.  Pompey  has 
a  mean  temperature  of  ^*^f  being  8*  mean  of  the 
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State.  Tiio  climate  of  Onoodag*  Aoadomy  may  1m  salii^y  talraa  as  that 
of  all  the  oovntry  north  of  the  eaoal,  while  that  of  Pompey  may,  with 
some  aUowance,  be  taken  for  tliat  lying  in  the  aonthem  part  of  the  eounty, 
while  the  mean  between,  may  be  assomed  aa  the  aTerage  of  that  belt  that 
lies  on  the  salt  group,  Helderberg  range,  and  the  Maroellns  shales.  The 
range  of  temperature  in  Onondaga  eonnty  from  north  to  south  is  Tory 
great,  the  eold  beeommg  more  intense  as  we  go  south,  owing  to  inereased 
elevatioo. 

Mr.  Coffin  says  of  Pompey,  "It  is  the  ooldest  plaoe.  reported  in  the 
State ;  oolder  OTon  than  those  in  the  extreme  northern  oounties.  But  it  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  while  this  is  the  feet,  the  thermometer  does  not 
sink  so  low  there  in  the  winter,  nor  do  the  automnal  frosts  ooonr  so  early 
as  in  the  State  generally."  The  eseape  from  autumnal  frosts  is' probably 
due  to  the  &ot  that  theie  is  more  wind  blowing  at  Pompey  Hill  than  in  the 
Talleys,  and  lower  grounds  of  the  coanty. 

The  length  of  the  summer  season  in  the  State,  generally,  reckoning  from 
tbe  first  blooming  of  the  apple  trees,  to  the  first  kiiliog  frost,  is  174  days. 
In  Onondaga  it  is  from  174  to  180 ;  thus  giving  us  three  more  sammer 
days  than  the  STerago  of  the  State,  while  Long  Island  has  twelve  and  a 
half  mor^,  and  St.  Lawrenoe  iwenty*two  days  less  than  the  average  of  the 
State. 

Observations  of  the  temperature  have  been  taken  at  Fairmount,  at  a 
•point  520  feet  above  the  sea,  for  more  than  sixty  years ;  and  during  that 
time  a  standard  instminont  in  the  shade,  protected  from  all  reflection,  has 
never  been  observed  to  mark  more  than  94*^  in  the  hottest  weather,  and 
this  but  oncv  in  many  years  ;  and  there  have  been  but  fi-w  days  in  the  cold- 
est weather  that  the  mercury  was  not,  at  snmo  time  in  the  day,  above  zero. 

February  oth  and  6th,  1855,  were  the  coldest  days  ever  known  here,  and 
deserve  a  permanent  record.    The  severe  cold  commenced 

On  the  4th,  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  lO*'  below  zero. 
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*  IHiring  this  unpreeedented  weather  the  sky  was  nearly  eloudless,  and  as 
there  was  no  wind,  the  severity  of  the  weather  was  not  so  apparent ;  but 
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tlw  Sib  of  February,  1855,  will  pnflbably  stand  on  the  reeords  of  observers 
ss  tbe  ooldest  day  of  the  etmtarj*  Tbe  aTerage  annual  range  of  tbe  Iber- 
mometer,  at  Onondaga,  is  06^,  wbile  fbr  tbe  State*  generally,  it  is  104^. 

Tbvs  our  olimata  is  less  Tariable  tban  most  of  tbe  State  wbere  observa- 
tions bave  been  taken. 

Tbe  average  eonrse  of  tbe  winds  in  tbe  oonnty,  is  sontb  67  deg.  8  min. 
west ;  wbile  tbe  average  4^  tbe  State  is  soutb  76  deg.  54  min.  west ;  giving 
9  deg.  46  min.  more  sontbing  to  onr  winds,  and,  of  course,  by  so  mncb 
greater  warmtb  tban  tbe  State  generally. 

Tbe  pastvres  are  nsnally  snfSoiently  started  in  tbe  spring  to  turn  oar 
sattle  to  grsss,  from  tbe  15tb  te  tbe  20tb  of  Hay,  and  from  tbe  middle  of 
November  to  tbe  first  of  December,  we  usually  begin  to  witbdraw  tbem 
ffym  tbe  fields  to  tbe  3rards,  and  winter  feeding  begins ;  tbus  our  fiirm  stock 
is  fed  about  one*balf  of  tbe  year,  upon  forage  and  grain  tbat  bas  been 
stored  during  tbe  summer  at  great  cost. 

Tbe  annual  average  of  water  that  falls  in  rain  and  snows  at  Pompey 
Acadenny,  is  29.46  inches  ;  at  Onondaga,  81.40.  Pompey  is  on  the  sum* 
nit  of  tbe  biglilands,  and  Onondaga  Academy  is  at  the  base.  The  distance 
between  the  two  pointo  of  observation,  in  a  direct  line,  is  ten  miles  very 
ssarly,  and  the  difiierenee  in  eloTstion  is  1,343  feet,  equal  to  134  feet  to 
tbe  mile.  Hills  are  condensers  of  the  vapor  in  the  air,  but  tbeir  own 
summite  do  not  receive  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  greatest  fall  of  water.  Along 
the  base  of  the  range,  the  showers  are  tbe  most  abundant,  as  is  seen  by 
Onondaga  valley  receiving  two  incbes  more  tban  Pompey. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AOaiOULTUBAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  TOWNS  OF  ONONDAGA  CO. 

OICERO. 

Cicero  is  hounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Oneida  lake  and  Chittenango 
creek,  which  divides  it  from  Madison  county ;  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  towns 
of  Manlius  and  De  Witt,  lapping  a  little  on  tbe  town  of  Salina ;  and  on 

the  west  by  Clay. 

Tbis  towp  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county  ;  its  surface  is  level 
or  rolling  ;  ito  soil  a  loam  ;  tbe  nortb  side  of  tbe  town  inclining  to  clay, 
tbe  northwest  comer  baTing  sand  in  excess. 

Tbere  is  a  large  swamp,  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  of  the  town, 
extending  from  Oieero  village  to  Chittenango  creek,  whiob  contains  about 
ten  square  miles,  very  little  of  it  having  been  cultivated. 

Waier  runs  both  east  and  west  from  this  swamp,  and  its  surface  being 
twenfy*five  feet  above  Oneida  lake,  and  about  thirteen  feet  above  Chitte- 
nango creek,  where  its  outlet  joins  it,  it  might  be  drained  at  small  cost, 
and  rendered  valuable  for  farming  land.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
te  aeeompliak  tbia  desirable  olqect,  but  in  eonsequenoe  of  tbe  conflicting 
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yiews  of  owners,  thus  far,  but  littU  good  has  baeii  doM.  A  general  and 
oomprehensive  plan  is  necessary,  and  most  veij  aOMi  b«  resorted  to  hy 
the  owners.   There  is  another  smaller  swamp  near  the  west  end,  and  on 

the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Until  recently,  a  large  business  has  been  done  in  Cicero,  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  8alt  barrels,  and  cutting  and  drawing  wood  to  the  salt 

'  works  at  Syracuse.  This  is  nearly  over,  the  timber  being  used  up ;  and 
the  industry  of  the  town  is  fa^^t  being  turned  to  the  improvement  of  its 
agriculture.  It  shows  signs  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Draining  ia 
required,  not  only  of  the  swamps,  but  of  most  of  what  is  called  the  dry 
soils.  The  hurfaee  is  sufficiently  high  and  rolling  to  render  this  practica- 
ble. The  general  surface  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  feet  above  tide, 
and  the  protection  that  Oneida  lake  affords  again^t  frosts,  makes  its  shore 
particularly  desirable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

An  extensive  vineyard  has  been  planted  on  one  of  the  islands  near  South 
Bay. 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  this  town,  29,289. 


Improved  acres,. 

14,376 

.  14,913 

do         to  each 

- 

4.24 

Cash  valuQ  of  farms, . 

.81,145,868 

$185,517 

Tools  and  implements, 

.  $43,452 

Acres  plowed  in  1854,. « 

5,063 [ 

199i 

4,401^ 

8,161^ 

3,391 

Bushels  of  grass  seed. 

204 

Spring  wheat,  aen 

IS  sown 

26} 

Bushels  hanrested, . . . 

29811 

Winter  wheat. 

do 

461i 

do 

1,519.^ 

Oats, 

do 

2,a90t 

do 

.  59,988 

Bye, 

do 

42 

do 

400 

Barley, 

do 

85} 

do 

1,681) 

Bnekwheai, 

do 

824^ 

do 

8,492) 

Oom, 

do 

1,688} 

do 

.  44,804 

PoUtoee, 

do 

441) 

do 

.  24,842 

Peas, 

do 

1871 

do 

8,504 

Beans, 

do 

19t 

do 

880) 

Turnips, 

do 

lU 

do 

970 

Tobaeeo, 

do 

9,000 

Flax, 

do 

n 

.    «  400 

Bnshels  of  seed, 

4 

136 

Apples,  bushels, 

20,131 

569 

Haple  sugar,  lbs< 

467 

23) 

4,148 

218^ 

Neat  cattle  under  one 

383 

769 

122 

1,324 

Cattle  killed  for  beef^.  • 

128 

.  129,140 

28,085 

Milk,  gaUft.,  

510 
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Horsef ,  

Swine  over  six  months,. 

Fleeces,   

Poahry  sold,  (value,).. 
Failed  cloth  made,  yds., 
Linen        do  do 


901  Swine  under  six  months,  749 

803  Sheep   2,253 

1,610  Wool,  lbs.,   5,544i 

$1,209  Eggs,  value,   $1,627 


714.^    Flannel,  yard:*,  

12,0^    Cotton  and  mixed,  yda., 


Talue  of  produce  of  market  gardens,  

Post  offices  at  Cicero  Cornen  and  Brewerton. 


1,342 
727J 
$50 


CLAY. 


Bounded  on  the  north  by  Oneida  river,  which  separates  it  from  Oswego 
county,  oil  the  east  by  Cicero,  on  the  Bouth  by  Salina,  and  on  the  west  by 
Seneca  river,  which  separates  it  from  Lysander. 

The  general  surface  and  soils  of  this  town  arc  quite  like  those  of  Cicero. 
Along  Oneida  river  the  land  is  low  and  in  some  places  Hwauip}-.  Tho 
southeast  comer  is  sandy.  The  total  number  of  acres  in  Clay,  is  30,217. 
Tmprnved  acres,   19|535^    Unimproved.   10,681 1 


Improved  acres  to  eaoh 

inhabitant, 
Cash  value  of  stocki  . . . 
Acres  plowed  in  1854, 
Acres  pasture,  do 

Tons  of  hay,  

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 


Cash  value  of  farms,  . .  $1,458,713 

5.87  do          tools  and 

$171,212  implements,  

7,893^  Acres,  fallow,  

5,546|  do  meadow,  

4,671.2  Bushels  of  grass  seed,.. 

96.^  Bushels  harvested  


do 


Winter 
Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Corn, 

Potatoes,  . 
Peas, 
Beans, 
Turnips, 
Tobacco, 
Flax,. 

Bushels  of  flax  seed,  .  • 

Apples,  bushels,  

Maple  sugar,  lbs., ..... 

Honey,  *  do   

Neat  cattle  under  lyear, 

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  for  beef, . . 

Cheese,  lbs.,  

Horses,   

Swine  over  six  months, 
Fleeces,  ••*••-••••••.•• 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


2,908j 


544.i 

I 
f 

177 
605| 
895 
2,187t 
419 
1281 
50i 

24 1 

21 

24 
27,578 
665 
3,677 
512 
169 
878 
11,535 
1,177 
1,114 
3,447 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


• « ■  • 


•  • « • 


Pounds  harvested, ..... 

do    of  lint,  • . 

Wine,  galls.,  

Cider,  l»arrel9,  

Molasses,  galls.,  

Beeswax,  lbs.,. ....... 

Over  one  year,  

Cows,  

Butter,  lbs.,  

Milk,  galls.,  

Swine  under  six  months, 

Sheep,   

Wool,  lbs.,  


43,887 
187 
4,645 
278i 
1,025 
2,475i 
76,995 
2,433 
9,794 
4,075 
55,937 
84,011 
2,314  i 
768i 
1,689 
27,766 
50 
47 
680 
40 
179^' 
1,002 
1,363 
120,907 
840 
878 
4,292 
12,858' 
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Eggs  sold,  

Flannel,  yds  

Cotton  and  mixed,  yds., 
Value  of  products,  .... 


12,239 

1,195 
1,087 
$800 


Poultry  sold,  value,   $1,212 

Fulled  cloth  made,  yds.,  739.^ 
Linen       do  do  296 

Market   gardens,  acres 

cultivated,   15J 

Tlic  post  offices  in  Claj  are  at  Belgium,  Euclid,  Centerville,  and  Three 
Eiver  Point. 

'  LTBAITDIB. 

Bounded  on  the  north  the  ooontj  line  ot  Oswego ;  on  the  east  by 
Seneea  river ;  on  the  Bonth  by  Seneca  river  which  Mperaten  it  firom  Oeddes, 
Van  Bnren  and  Elbridge ;  and  on  the  west  by  Croes  lake,  and  the  line  of 
the  county  of  Cayuga. 

The  Boil  of  this  town  is  generally  df  excellent  qnality,  the  eastern  part, 
particularly  that  which  lies  in  the  bow  of  the  river,  is  very  superior.  In 
the  center,  north  of  Baldwinsville,  there  are  some  swamps  not  yet  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  destined  to  be  valuable  when  cleared  and  drained. 
Weet  of  BaldwinSville  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  sandy  loam.  The 
western  portion  of  the  town  is  cxoelleBt  wheat  laad.  Lysander  is  not  as 
level  as  Cicero  and  Clay,  but  no  part  of  it  is  so  hilly  as  to  bo  of  any  real 
disadvantage.  These  three  towns  lying  along  the  north  line  of  the  county 
are  destined  to  be  <tf  great  value ;  they  arc  now  comparatively  new,  but  the 
farmers  are  improving  rapidly,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  soils  will  bo  better  understood  and  appreciated. 
This  was  once  the  great  lumber  district,  and  the  pine  stumps  which  have 
been  in  the  way  of  perfect  cultivation,  are  now  placed  around  the  fields 
they  once  encumbered,  making  good  and  lasting  fences.  The  total  number 
cf  acres  in  Lysander  is  87,898^. 


Improved  acres, 

27,069i 

Fnimproved, . . •••• 

10,329 

Improved  acres  to  each 

Cash  value  of  farms, . . . 

$1,777,046 

inhabitant,  . 

5.85 

do          tools  and 

Cash  value  of  s 

tock, . .  • 

$243,259 

62,678 

Acres  plowed  in  1S54,. 

8,924 

642 

Acres  pasture 

do 

9,124i 

4,801 i 

6,753.1 

Bushels  of  grass  seed,  . 

105J 

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 

106 

Bushels  harvested  

966 

Winter  do 

do 

2,010| 

do 

13,534 

Oats 

do 

a,i65| 

do             • •  •  • 

91,976} 

Ryo, 

do 

104} 

do  •••• 

•  1,235} 

Barley, 

do 

l,197i 

do              • . .  • 

23,125} 

Buckwheat, 

do 

423| 

do              . . .  • 

4,905 

Corn, 

do 

.  8,076 

do  .... 

91,623 

Potatoes, 

do 

421  i 

do  .... 

88,268 

Peas, 

do 

88 

do  .... 

1,455 

Beans, 

do 

178§ 

do            *  * .  • 

2,996 

Turnips, 

do 

104 

do           • . « • 

2,676 
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Pounds  harvested,  

28,544 

48,181 

l,373.i 

905 

87 

Of 

196 

6,120 

886i 

795 

1.677 

278 

1,949 

476 

207,818 

40,738 

1,598 

1,480 

Swine  under  six  montlui, 

1,610 

1,702 

6,082 

19,104 

12,481 

Yalne  of  eggs  sold,* .  • . 

18,690 

6011 

Flannel  made,  yds,.... 

1,201 

209 

Cotton  and  mixed,  • . .  • . 

459 

2 

1350 

Tobacco,  do 

Apples  (bushels)  

Maplo  sugar,  lbs.,  

Wine,  galls.,  

Honey,  lbs.,  

Neat  cattle  under  one 

year,  

Working  oxen, . ....... 

Cattle  killed  for  beef,.. 
Cheese,  lbs.,  ....•..«• 

Horses,  

Swine  over  six  months, . 
Fleeoes,  ............. 

Value  of  poultry  sold, . 
Yards  of  fulled  elotk 

made,  

Linen,  yards  made,  • . .  • 
Market  gardens,  aeros 

enltiyated,  

Poet  offices  in  Lysander  are  at  Baldwinsville,  Lysaader,  Little  Utioa, 
PlainTille,  PolkTiUe  and  Lamson's. 

ELBKIDOE. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Croos  lake,  and  the  towns  of  Lysander  and 
Van  Hiircn  ;  on  the  east  by  CamilluB south  by  Skaneateles  and  Cayuga 

county,  and  west  by  Cayuga. 

The  north  part  of  tlic  town  is  low,  and  generally  level ;  the  south  part 
reaches  uj*  to  the  IleMcrberg  range  of  rocks.  The  Eric  canal  passes 
through  it,  from  cast  to  west,  and  Skaneateles  creek,  from  nortii  to  south. 
The  soil,  which  is  good,  is  made  up,  principally,  from  northern  drift, 
and  the  shales  of  the  Salt  group.  The  total  number  of  acres  iu  this  town 
is  21,420^. 

ImproTed  acres,   16,792^   UnimproTed,   4,638 

do      toeaehin-  Cask  Yaloe  of  fiurms,. .  .$1,302,058 

habitant,   8.68  do  toobandim- 

Cask  Talne  of  stoek, . . .  $164,722       plements,   86,686 

Aeree  plowed  in  1854, . .       6,374 J  Aeres  fallow,  

4,875  meadow,  

8,209    Buahehi  grass  seed,. .  • . 
10    Bushels  harvested,  •  • . . 


pasture     do   .  • 

Tens  of  hay,  

Spiing  wheat,  aeres  sown. 


Winter  do  do 

Oats,  do 

Rye,  do 

Barley,  do 

Bnekwheat,  do 

Com,  do 


1,8481 
1,700 
84t 
1.148J 
148( 
l,991i 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


848 
2,586 
195i 
62 
11,254 
49,818 
520 
24,263 
1,569 
62,824 
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Mres  sown, 

'  do 

ao 

do 
do 


Potatoes, 
Peas, 

BoanSi 
Turnips, 
Tobacco, 
Apples,  bushels, 

Maple  sugar,  lbs.,  

Honey,  lbs.,  

Neat  cattle,  under  1  y'r, 

Working  oxen,. .  •  

Cattle  killed  for  beef, . . 
Cheese,  lbs.,. 

Horses,  

Swine,  under  6  months, 

Sheep,  

Wool,  lbs-  

Poultry  sold,  Talne,  . . . 
Fulled  cloth  made,  yds., 
Linen  do 
Market  garden,  aeres  euU 

tiTated  

Post  offices — ^Elbridge, 


•  ■  •  • 

•  •  • 
•  •  • 


21^  Bushels  harrested 

12i  do 

22}  do 

11  do 

11  do  .... 

26,816    Cider,  barrels,  

14  Molasses,  gallons,  .  *  •  •  • 

4,647    Wax,  pounds,  

428    Orer  1  year  

141  Cows,  

297    Butter,  lbs.,  

17,780  Milk  sold,  gallons, .... 

879  Mules,  

765     OTor  six  months,  

5,825     Fleeces,  ^  

18,455     Eggs  sold,  Tslue,  

11,166    Flannel,  yds.,  

69     Cotton  and  mixed,  

64  Value  of  produeto,  .  •  •  • 


Jordan,  Jack's  ReefiB,  and  Hart  Lot. 


VAN  BUREN. 


17,670 
197 
886{ 

%m 

12,000 
760 
2 
199 
990 
1,215 
120,804 
850 
4 

1,328 
8,821 
$1,700 
221 
20 
120 


Bounded  on  the  north  by  Lysander,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Seneca  river  ;  on  the  east  by  Lysander  and  Ooildcs ;  on  the  south  by  Gamil- 
lus  and  Elbridge,  and  on  the  west  by  £lbridge  and  Lysander. 

The  surface  is  level  or  rolling ;  some  extensive  swamps  lie  along  the  Erie 
canal,  near  the  south  line.  The  soil  is  generally  good ;  in  some  places 
coarse  sand,  or  fine  gravel  and  cobble  stones,  are  in  excess.  Where  the 
land  is  not  swampy,  it  consists  principally  of  drift.  Total  number  of  acres 
in  Van  Buren  is  21,405. 


17.301 

4.104 

'  do 

to  each  In- 

Cash  value  of  farms, .  .  .$1,257,541 

habitant,  . 

5.60 

do    '  tools  and  im« 

Cash  value  of  stock,... 

$149,537 

43,547 

Acres  plowed 

in  1S54,.. 

5,216^ 

612 

pasture 

do  .. 

4,557^ 

2,4961 

Tons  of  hay, 

'  2,830| 

Bushels  of  grass  seed,.. 

66 

Spring  wheat,] 

ftcres  sown. 

55 

Bushels  harveated,  .... 

695J 

Winter  do 

do 

1,642 

do  •••• 

10,234 

Oats, 

do 

2,414 

do             • • « • 

74,167 

Kye. 

do 

1 

do             •  •  •  • 

12 

Barley, 

do 

832 1 

do 

17,836 

Buckwheat, 

do 

151i 

do  •••• 

1,650J 

Corn, 

do 

2,281i 

do  .... 

64,125 
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Potatoes, 
Pms,  do 
BsuiSy  do 
Tmnps,  do 
Hops,  do 
Tolwcoo,  do 

Apples,  bushels,  

I^DO,  gslloiis,.  ....... 

Honey,  pounds,  

Kett  oatUe,  under  l-y'r, 

Woiking  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  lor  beef,.. 

Cbeese,  pounds,  ^ 

Swine,  under  Gmontlis, 

Sheep,   

Wool,  ponnds,  

Value  of  poultry  sold,.  • 
Fulled  eloth  made,  yds., 
Post  offioes — Canal,  Van 


256} 
15 
471 

H 
8 

161 
89,141 
14 
8,280 
480 
98 


•  •  •  • 


Bushels  harrested,  • .  •  • 
do  » •  •  • 

do 
do 
do 

Ponnds  harrested,. 
Cider,  barrels,. . . . 


22,947 

29Cr 
7501 


Wsx,  ponnds,  •  •  •  • 
Over  1  year, 

Cows, .  •  ; . 

Butter,  pounds,... 

Horses,*..  

Over  6  months, .  • . 

Fleeees,  

Value  of  eggs  sold. 
Flannel,  yards, .  • . 


21,640 
1,040 
8,152 
9,597 
|i958 
17 

Buxen  Center,  and  Van  Bnren. 

OAMILLUS. 


28,800 
912 

165} 
969 
1,262 
188,425 
902 
996 
2,594 
•2,571 
66 


Bounded  north  by  Van  Burcn,  cast  by  Qeddes,  south  by  Onondaga  and 
Marrollri'j,  and  west  by  £lbridge.  Surface,  rolling,  baving  many  drift 
hills  in  the  nortii  part,  and  the  south  part  reaching  up  to  the  Helderberg 
rsage.  Kine  mile  creek  runs  through  from  near  tiie  southwest  corner,  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  passing  oat  of  the  town  on  its  cast  side.  This 
ereek  runs  through  a  deep  valley  in  the  south  part  <^  the  town,  and  has 
•tsep  slopes  on  both  its  sidee.  Along  the  canal  nre  some  swamps,  but 
generally  the  land  is  dry ;  most  of  the  soil  is  made  of  the  gypMOUS  shales. 
The  total  number  of  aores  in  Camillas,  is  19,985}. 


ImproTod  aerei 

16,411 

8,574i 

do 

to  eaeh 

Cash  Tslue  of  fhrms,  •  • 

$1,165,840 

inhabitant,.. 

5.98 

do         tools  and 

Cssh  Talue  of  stoek,. . . 

$142,984 

35,583 

Aeres  plowed  in  1854, 

6,1001 

do  pasture 

do 

4,8941 

2,064 1 

Tons  of  hay, . 

2,566 

Bushels  grass  seed,. .  • . 

51 

Spring  wheat,  aeres  sown 

8H 

Boshek  harrested,  •  • . . 

836 

Winter  do 

do 

2,0851 

do            • •  •  • 

10,006.^ 

Oats, 

do 

1,9801 

do            • • •  • 

59,731 

Bsrley, 

do 

.  1.4121 

do            • • • • 

32,969 

Boekwheat, 

do 

82| 

do            • • • • 

5881 

Com, 

do 

1,8881 

do            •  •  •  • 

58,060 

Potatoes,  , 

do 

2271 

do           •  •  •  • 

19,857 

Peas, 

do 

161 

do            •  •  •  • 

145 

BSSM, 

do 

14} 

do            • •  •  • 
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Turnipa,      acres  sown,  4§ 

Hops,                do  S 

Tobacco,              do  6| 

Apples,  bushels*  ■  80,843 

Wine,  galls.,       ..^ ,  576 

Beeswax,  lbs.,   '  119 

Neat  cattle  under  1  jear,  435 

Working  oxen,   94 

Cattle  killed  for  beef,. .  171 

Cheese,  lbs.,   12,470 

Mules,   4 

Swine  over  six  months,  848 

Fleeces,   5,137 

Value  poultry  sold,. . . .  $1,128 

riled  cloth  made,  yds.,  «  8 

Cotton  and  mixed,  yds.,  40 
Post  offices,  Camillas,  Bellisle,  Fairmount. 

0BBDB8. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  town  of  Salina,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Onondaga  lake;  on  the  cast  by  the  City  of  iSyracuse;  on  the  south  hy 
Onondaga  ;  on  the  west  by  Camillus  and  Van  Buren. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  rolling,  and  made  up  of  tlie  small  drift  hills 
and  gypseous  shales.  There  is  some  low  land  about  the  head  of  the  lake, 
but  most  of  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile. 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  the  town  of  Geddes,  is  6,258|.  / 


Bushels  harvested,  •  •  •  •  987 

Pounds,  •   2,000 

do    9,000 

Cider,  bbls.,    645^ 

Honey,  lbs., •  .1,194 

Neat  cattle  over  1  year,  636 

Cows  ,   1,047 

Butter,  lbs.,...,   110,209 

Horses,   879 

Swine,  under  6  months,  1,085 

Sheep,   5,649 

Wool,  lbs   20,230 

Value  eggs  sold,'*   $1,457 

Flannel,  yds.,  «   60 


Improved  acres, 

4,786 

1,472| 

do 

to  each 

Gash  value  of  farms, . . . 

$816,446 

2.31 

do         tools  and 

Cash  value  of  stock,. . . 

$90,084 

15,464 

Acres  plowed  in 

1854,. 

1,780^ 

2881 

do  pasture 

do 

1,133| 

do  '  meadow,  

899 

969^ 

Grass  seed,  bushels,.  • . . 

3 

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 

n 

Bushels  harvested,  • » .  • 

16i 

Winter  do 

do 

877 

do            •  •  •  • 

1,358 

Oats, 

do 

770J 

do            • •  •  • 

21,151.^ 

Barley, 

do 

183i 

do            •  •  •  • 

4,256 

Buckwheat, 

do 

26| 

do            • • •  • 

92 1 

Com, 

do 

607i 

do            • • •  • 

12,164 

Potatoes, 

do 

124^ 

do            • • • • 

10,834J 

Peas, 

do 

27 

do            •  •  •  • 

864 

Beans, 

do 

2 

do            •  •  •  • 

55i 

Turnips, 

do 

6S 

do             •  •  •  • 

1,260 

Tobacco, 

do 

n 

Pounds  harvested,  •  •  •  • 

7,563 

Apples,  bu-shels. 

4,067 

57i 

114 

2,100 
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Be«8wsx,  •••••••••••• 

CftUle  OTer  one  j««r,  •  • 

OoWBf  •  •  •  •  •  •% •••••••• 

Batter,  lbs.,  •••• 

Milk  8old,  galls.,  

Swine  under  6  moniliB,. 

Sheep,   «•••• 

Wool,  lbs., 

Value  of  c<rgs  sold, . .  • 
Poet  office,  Geddes. 


68  Neat  cattle  under  1  yetr,  49 

129  Working  oxen   23 

904  Cattle  killed  for  beef,. .  24 

40,945  Cheese,  lbs.   6,150 

2,515  Horses   629 

240  Swine  OTer  six  montbs,'  876 

863  Fleeces   608 

2,191  Value  of  poultry  sold,  $452 

4664  Flannel  made,  yds.,  ...  41 


Bounded  on  the  north  by  Clay ;  ou  the  east  by  De  Witt ;  south  by  the 
city  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  lake ;  west  by  lalfe  and  Seneca  river. 
Surface  level,  soil  dry,  except  some  small  swamps.  Sand  is  in  excess  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town.  Drift  and  the  red  shales  of  the  salt 
group  make  up  and  constitute  a  fruitful  soil  for  moat  of  the  whole  surface. 
The  total  number  of  acres  in  Saliua  is  8,778;}. 


Improved  acres,  

do       to  each 

inhabitant, 
Cash  value  of  stock,. . . 
Acres  plowed  in  1854,. 

do   pasture  do 

Tons  of  bay,  

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 


Winter  do 
Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Com, 
Potatoes, 
Peas, 
Beans, 
Turnips, 
•Tobacco, 
Flax, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Flax  seed,  buahcls,.  •  •  • 

Cider,  barrels,  

Molasses,  gallons,  

Honey,  lbs.,  

Keat  cattle  under  one 


•••••• 


year,  

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  fdr  beef,.. 
[Ag.  Trans.] 


6,559| 

2.54 
151,901 

2,380^ 
1,755 
1,559 
51 

196J 
*  729i 
26 
118i 

801  i 
240^ 
82^ 
146 

21 
72 
1 

10 
107 

50 
854 

80 
54 
149 


Unimproved,   2,219 

Cash  Talue  of  farms,  . .  $731,871 
do  tools  and 

implements,..  .  12,438 

Acres  fallow, . . 

do  meadow. 
Grass  seed,  bushels, 
Boshels  harvested,  i 
do 


.  •  •  •  •  •  • 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 


•  •  •  t 


•  •  •  • 


• .  •  • 


1581 
1.413 

4i 
519 

818 

19,928 

244 

2,833 

423 

19,919 

15,550 

439 

227 

636 


Pounds  harvested,   90,883 


do  of  lint,  . . , 
Apples,  bushels,  . . 
Maple  sugar,  lbs.,, 
Wine,  gallons,... I 
Beeswax, 


2,000 
4,021 
400 
160 
81 


.  .  •  a  .  .  • 


2G0 
427 


Over  one  year, 

Cows,  ..... 

Butter,  lbs   44,7^2 

90 
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» 

Cheese,  lbs., 

Horses,  

Swine  o?cr  six  months, 

Fleeocs,  

Value  of  poultry  sold,  . 
Fulled  cloth  made,  yds*. 
Linen  do 
Market  gardens,  acres 
cultivated,  

Post  office,  Liverpool. 


09 

400  Milk,  gallons  sold,   66,740 

333  Swine  under  six  months,  354 

820  Sheep,  t.  1,557 

1,246  Wool,  lbs   4,010i 

1533  Value  of  eggs  sold^...  *  $m 
18 

12  Fl»nnel,jd8,   M 

19i  Value  of  produets,  ....  $1,733 

Bounded  on  Uie  Borth  by  Cioero;  east  by  Maaltnt;  aovtb  by  Pompey 
•ad  Lft  Fayette ;  west  by  Onondftga,  the  mty  <vf  Syrteue  iiid  Stlina. 

The  norA  half  of  diie  town  le  loYel  «r  rolling,  the  sonth  half  is  hilly, 
fend  eat  up  by  valleys  haTing  steep  sides.  Considemble  areas  are  roefcy, 
and,  therefore,  diffieult  of  evltiyation.  Most  of  tlie  soil^s  made  of  drift, 
the  shales  of  the  salt  <group,  and  disintegrated  roeks  of  the  Holderberg 
raDge,  and  therefore  Tety  £raitfal.  Total  number  of  lunres  in  De  Witt  is 
21,9372. 

Impnrredaens,   15,6482  UnimproTed,   6,204 

do      toesflb                Cask  vnfaie  of  fiunns,... $1,669,487 
inhabitant,,.*...^..        5.94          do  tMOsand 
Oaabvaloeof  stoek,...  $146,471        implements,   $46,404 


Aeres  plowed  in  1854, . 

do  pasture  do 
Tons  of  hay, 
Spring  wheat,  aoressown 


do 


%  Winter 
OaU, 
Bye, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Com, 
Potatoes, 
Peas, 
Beans, 
Turnips, 
Tobacco, 
Apples,  bushels,  . . 
Maple  sugar,  lbs,  . 

Honey,  lbs.,  

Neat  cattle  under 


do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 


one 


year   ,  . 

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  kiUed  for  beef,.. 


403 
3,180^ 
66 
791| 
3.542 
49,230 
5 

5,740 
1,041 
44,580 
14,821 
8,065 
90  , 
72 
82,525 
566 

108i 

688 
1,170 

Butter,  lbs.,   07,286' 


5,189}  Aeree  Callow,. 
'4,700 

8,344 
88 
1,188 
l,821i 
2 

298.i 
145^ 
1,897 
227 i 
205} 

n 

28| 
12,564 
6 

2,675 

290 
190 
82 


do  meadeiw, 
Bushels  grass  seed,.  •  •  • 

do  harrestod  

do  •  •  •  • 

do  • •  •  • 

do  • • •  • 

do  • .  •  • 

do  •  •  •  • 

do  •  •  •  • 

do  .... 
do  •  •  • • 

do  •  •  •  • 

do  .... 
Pounds  harvested, .... 
Cider,  barrels,. 


Wax, 


Over  one  year. 
Cows,  
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SOT 

0m  mm  

•  A  AAA 

Mlk  fold,  galloM,  .... 

87,856 

881 

Swine  under  «v  montlmi 

728 

01  _ 

3,686 

10,291 

Viilae  of  poaltry  aold,  • 

Value  of  eggs  flbld,  . . . 

12,048 

Flamnd  m&dc,  jdf.»  •  •  • 

86 

Ootton  and  aHsed,  jdt.y 

m 

JIarket  gardeaa,  teref 

Value  ef  predMtet .  •  •  • 

6885 

Vmt  ofieee,  JTMMBviUe.  De  WU(,  GolUmen 

Bonnded  nortli  by  Clay  and  Madison  county,  from  which  it  ia  divided 
hy  the  Chittenango  cr«ek;  east  hj  MadUoa  eouniy ;  aoaUi  by  Pompej, 
and  west  by  Do  Witt. 

The  topography  and  soils  of  this  town  arc  similar  to  those  of  Dc  Witt ; 
Limestone  and  Butternut  creeks  run  through,  and  unite  with  each  other  in 
ike  north  part  of  the  town,  and  then  flow  into  tho  Chitt^iaQgo. 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  Manlius  is  20,l'^f>g. 
Improred  aeres,   21,640^    Unimproved, T,54()| 


do  ■       to  each 

iahabttant,  

Cash  value  of  stock. . . . 
Acre*  plowed  in  1854,. . 
Acres  pasture  in  1854,. 

Tons  of  hay,  

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 


Cash  value  of  farms,  .  .$1,613,431 

3.47  •        do      of  tools  and 

$173,070        implements,   38,937 

7, 995 J    Acres  fellow  

5,775      Acres  meadow  

3,423f    Bushels,  grass  seed,. . . 


84^    Bushels  harvested,.... 


WtaUr  wheat. 


do  . 
do  . 
da 
de 
d» 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

lUx,  do 

Flax  oeedt  biudidi  

Cider,  bUf.»  

HoMj,  Ibe.,  

Neat  cattle  under  X  JMY 

Working  oxen,  

CatUe  killed  for  beef;.. 

Cheeie,  lbo.,.««  •• 

Horaw.  


l,946i 
S,161i 


do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


•  • 


.1601 
2,572f 

S72| 

184} 
28| 

u 

76}  Fomdi  Inrreitod,  • . .  • 
2}  Poandsori^i,. 


1,140 
3,544| 
5571 
824 
5,470^ 
72,923 
8 

10,061 
1,208^ 
61,181 
17,m 
2,890 


•  •  •  • 


110| 
75,004 
^750 


18)  Applet,  bnahek,   25,176 

  2 

Beeswax,  Ibe.,   267 

Over  one  year   941 

Cows,   1,866 

Butter,  lbs.,   130,077 

9,H90     Milk  sold,  galU.,   11,395 

1»10A    Swiiie  under  fU  MoatlMi  780 


734}   Wine,  galls 
6,407 
488 
119 

126 
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Swine  -ow  aiz  moBllis,.  1 ,242 

Fleeces,   '  S,790 

Value  of  poultry  sold,,.  $859 

Failed  oloth,  y»rda,  •  •  •  •  145 

Linen  do  » •  •  •  06 
Market  gardeB,MnSMl* 

tivated,   \ 


Sheep,  ...«•••••••••• 

Wool,  lbs.,   

A^'alue  of  eggs  sold,*  • 

Flannel,  yards,  

Cotton  and  mixed,  jdA.* 
Value  of  predvefte,. ,  •  • 


4,160 
12,970^ 
12,004 

255 
8^ 


Post  offices — ^Manlius,  FajeMeTille,  Manline  Ce&tee,  Maolii 
KirkviUe,  North  Manlios. 

POHVST* 

Bounded  on  the  north  bj  De  Witt  and  Manlins  ;  on  the  east  bj  MadkOD 
county ;  on  the  south  by  Fabitts ;  on  the  west  by  La  Fayette. 

This  town  is  principally  on  the .  Marcellus  and  Hamiltei  Shalea,  the 
northeast  corner  reaching  down  to  the  Helderberg  range. 

Pompej  Hill  is  1,743  feet  above  tide,  and  from  this  point  the  smriiaoe 
slopes  in  every  direction,  the  waters  flowing  from  it  to  the  north  isto  the 
St.  Lawrenoe,  and  to  the  south  into  Cliesapeake  Bay.  Although  theft  is 
1  hifl.  In  Spafford,  higher  than  any  land  Ift  Bompey,  the  geMMl  mfhee  la 
abore  any  ether  town  In  the  eomty.  The  soil,  exeept  in  the  valleys,  is 
made  by  the  dlatategratioii  of  the  underljiiig  roeki^  and,  «xoep4  tha  Mfth 
part,  it  la  best  adapted  to  graiiiig. 

The  total  number  of  aerea  la  40,706f . 

Impretred  aerea, .......     82 ,420^   Unimproved,   8,29S 

Improred  aeras  to  eaeh 

StthabiUnt   8.60    Cash  Talne  of  ihrms, .  .11,866,476 

Valve  of  stook   |S85,582    Teals  and  implements,.  $7M6S 

818 
6,884 

804 
18,104 
2,0V6 
84J82 


Aerea  plowed  in  1864, . . 

Aerea,  pasture,.  •  

Tons  of  hay,  

Spring  wheat,  aeres  sown 


12,943^  la  Mow, 


10,820 
6,288 
1,826 


In  meadow,.  

Bnahels  of  graas  seed,. 
B«ihels  harreatod,.  •  •  • 


'Winter  wheat, 

do 

688) 

do 

Oats, 

do 

4,200 

do 

Bj*» 

do 

80 

do 

Barley, 

do 

2,606}, 

.  do 

Puohwheat, 

do 

227i 

do 

Com, 

do 

2,141| 

do 

Potatoee* 

do  . 

856} 

do 

Peaa, 

do 

655| 

do 

Beans, 

do 

121 

do 

Turnips, 

do 

2 

do 

Flax, 

do 

10 

Pounds  of 

Bushels  of  flax  wt 

182i 

Hops,  acres  sown, 

n 

Pounds  hai 

Tobacco,  do 

•  •  •   •  • 

18^ 

do 

•  •  •  • 


Apples,  bush,  preduoed,     80,417    Cider,  bbls. 


46«40e 
2/)68 
86,070 
26»467 
9.760 
196 
220 
8,600 

2.500 
19,793 
800 
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onltiTftted,  

Maple  aiigirf  Ibt.,  

Wise, galls.,   

WaztlU.,,.  

CbMle,  orarl  year  old,. 
Oowi,  •••«•«••»••• 


Swine  over  six 

Yaloe  of  poultry  eold, .  • 
Vailed  cMrnade,  yds., 
LIbod      do  do 
Post  «fiee»— Ponpey, 


14 
8,881 

U 

1,807 
1,884 
184,816 
1^ 
1,068 
18,278 
81,661 
U 


Yslae  kt  prodoots,. « « . 
Ifsple  molasses,  gsllsi^. 

-Honey,  lbs.,  

Neat  eattle  nnder  1  yr  old 
WorMng  oxen, 

KOIed  for  beef;  

Obesse,lbe.,  ........ 

Sivine  mder  six  nontbi, 


8280 
2U 

6,846 
870 
164 


Wool,  lbs.,  

BgeB,sold,  • 

Flannel,  yards  

Cotton  and  mixed,  • .  •  • 
Delpbi,  Watervsle,  Oian,  and  Pompey 


48,860 
878 
8,888 
88,667 
88^ 
847 
67 
Centre. 


LA  FATSTTX. 


Bounded  on  the  north  byDe  Witt  and  Onondsga;  on  the  east^by  Pom* 
pey  }  on  thesoath  Fabinsmad  IvUey;  on  tiie  west  by  Otisoo  and  Onon- 
daga. 

This  tcnrn  is  mostly  on  high  land.  The  west  side  is  traversed  by  the 
Talley  of  the  Onondaga  oreek,  and  the  Buttemnt  ereek  valley  reaches  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  on  the  east  side.  Except  the  drift  in  these  val- 
leys, thA  soil  is  principa!!)-  made  from  the  shales  of  the  Marcellns  and 
Hamilton  groups.  It  is  weii  adapted  to  gramng.  Total  Munber  of  acres 
in  La  Fayette  is  28,886. 


Improved  acre 

18,004 

5,982 

do 

toeaekin- 

Cask  .value  of  farms,. .  ,$1,084,546 

habitant,  . 

•  •  1    « • « • 

7,69 

do  toirfaandim- 

Cash  value  of  stock,. . .  • 

8123,390 

888,357 

Aeres  plowed  in  1864, .  • 

7,0841 

252i 

pastoze 

da 

6,171 

2,761 1 

Tons  of  hay,  . 

Bashels  grass  seed,.  •  •• 

865  .J 

Spring  wheat,a4sre8  sown, 

484^ 

Bushels harfested, « .  •« 

4,642 

Winter  do 

do 

869^ 

do  •••• 

4,862 

Oats, 

do 

3,008 

do           •  •  •« 

§8,440 

Barfey, 

de 

.  1,4561 

do  • 

27,868 

Buekwheat, 

do 

971 

de           •  •  •« 

985 

Com, 

do 

1,313^ 

do           •  • «« 

40,520 

Potatote, 

do 

190^ 

do           « •  •  ( 

15,291 

Peas, 

98| 

do           » • • • 

1,373 

Beans, 

do 

do 

140 

Tnioips, 

de 

do  «••« 

108 

Hops, 

do 

n 

1,400 

Tobaeco, 

do 

1 

do              • •  •  • 

1,200 

Apples,  bnshfl 

^  

86,868 

448} 

/ 


SIO 


HoDc^t  pounds,  

Mttle,  vBd«r  1  y'r. 

Working  oxen,. ,  

Cattle  killed  for  be«f,»« 

Cheese,  pounds,  

Swine,  uder  6  mooiht,. 

Sheep,   

Wool,  pounds,  ...•»•«. 
Value  of  eggs  8old,»..«. 
FlaDnel,  yards,  ...»•»• 

Cotton  and  raized,  

.  Po6t  offices- — La  Fajette, 


8,898 

10,S21 

Beeswax,  ponds,.**-.. 

875  ' 

861  . 

614 

1,085 

»7 

Butter,  ponadi,  .•««••• 

114,882 

6;915 

811 

621 

Over  6  months,,. 

761 

3,359 

8,782 

14,470^ 

Value  of  ponltry  sold,.^ 

♦2,758 

Fulled  cloth,  jirvdft,  . . . 

101 

841 

Linen  <U> 

86 

Cardiff,  Lintt. 

OIIOICDAOA. 


Bounded  north  by  CamilliB,  Geddes  ftnd  Ube  City  of  Syimvw;  eait  hj 
De  Witt  mud  La  Fayotte ;  aooihhy  La  Fayette  and  Otiee* ;  mi  by  Mar* 
oeUae  and  Ganflliia.. 

The  avlhoe  o£  due  town  iiiaevea,  k«nnfl]w  valley- of  Onoadi^  creek 

nmning  from  eonth  to  north  throigh  ite  wholo  widtb,  and  a  deep  Talley  ham 
the  Onondaga  to  tiio  Nine  Mile  creek.  In  thia  TaUoy  th«  whele  ef  the 
Marcellus  shalea  aroremoTedr  and  the  nppcr  measures  of  the  Umeelene  of 
the  Helderberg  range  appear.  On  the  ndrtb  aide  and  near  the  west  earner^ 
the  lime  rooks  ave  ei^posed  in  steep  and  perpendicular  waUe.  The  valley 
of  the  Onondaga  ereok  ia  filled  with  drift,  and  sheltered  from  the  wefl| 
winds :  it  is  among  the  most  Talnahle  farming  dietricte  in  the  Stato» 
Aldkongh  there  are  niai^  places  where  the  lime  stone  oviorop,  jet  they 
oeeopgtbnt  small  areas,  and  nearly  all  of  the  town  m-snsoeptible  of  colti-' 
Tation.  Some  of  the  high  lands  require  draining  to  make  them  Talaable* 
Total  number  of  aores  in  Onondaga,  is  40,848^. 


XmproTod  aeret 

SS,001| 

Uniroprovcd, 

7,846^ 

do 

to.eieb 

Cash  ralue  of  farau,  , , 

IM17.6&& 

inhabitantf. 

6.10 

do  toeli 

L  and 

Cash  Yalne  of  stock, .  • . 

1272,247 

implements,  ••«•*•»• 

$77,169 

Jeeves  plowed  in  1854, . . 

12,585^ 

919 

do  pasture 

do 

8,500^ 

do  meadow, 

6,489 

Tons  of  hay,  . 

&,677i 

Bushels  grrt?8  8e«d| 

!•  »  .  * 

•114 

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 

T20 

Bushels  haryested, 

•  •  •  • 

».421i 

Winter  wheat, 

do 

S,060| 

do 

•  *•  a 

18,1 81 1 

Oats, 

do 

4,482| 

do 

•  •  ■  • 

111,077 

Bye, 

do 

n 

do 

•  •  •  • 

109 

Barley, 

do 

2,128 

do 

•  »  •  • 

88,44S 

Buckwheat, 

do 

do 

•  •  .  • 

2,125i 

Com, 

do 

3,280 

do 

•  •  .  • 

93,718 

Potatoes, 

do 

520  i 

do 

•  •  •  • 

40,518 

Peas, 

do 

281| 

do 
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Timipf,           do  9( 

Tobacco,            do  21 

Apples,  bushels   73,302 

Maple  sugar,  lbs., .  •  •  •  •  2.180 

WiM,  galls   117 

BoMwax,  lbs.,.. ••••••  446 

OaMU  orer  1  year, .  •  •  •  1,228 

Qwm  A..  .  2,034 

Butter,  lbs.,   223,343 

Milk  Bold,  galls.,   173,830 

Swine  «nder  six  moBthiy  1,559 

Sheep,  r«  11,600 

Wool  .*   86,G39i 

Value  of  eggs  sold,..**  $7,509 

Flannel,  yds.,   880^ 

Market  gardens,  fteres 

cultivated,   180^ 

Poet  offices — OnDndaga,  Onondaga  Valley,  Soath  Onondaga,  Navarino, 
Ottoadaga  Castle,  Howlet  Hill  and  Wefit  Onoadi^ 

KABOiuirs. 

Bounded  nortli  bj  Oamillns,  east  by  Onondaga,  sonth  by  Otisoo  and 
Spafford,  and  west  by  Skaneateles. 

Nine-mile  ereek  runs  from  sontb  to  north  ihrongb  ttkis  town,  diTtding  its 
fufiiee  into  unequal  parts — ^tke  largest  part  of  the  town  being  on  tbe  east 
side  of  the  eceek.  Tiie  svr&oe  is  uneven  and  hilly,  bnt  well  adapted  to 
gnring.   The  soil  is  mostly  made  from  the  Haroellns  Shales. 

The  total  number  of  aeres  in  Mareellns  is  18,8771. 
Improved  aeres,  '    15,558 J   UnimproTed,  8,8194 


Bimhels  harvested, »••• 
do  •••• 

Pounds  harvested,. 
Cider,  barrels,. . 
Molasses,  galls,. 

Honey,  lbs.,  

Neat  cattle  under  lyear. 

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  for  beef,.. 

Cheese,  lbs.,  •  • 

Horses,  

S  wine,'  over  6  months,*  j. 

Fleeces,  

Value  of  poultry  sold,.  • 
Fulled  cloth,  yds., .  •  •  •  • 
Cotton  and  mixed, 


879) 
1,057 
22,550 
%,04di 
88 
9,540 
615 
208 
211 
23,139 
1,621 
1,718 
9,721 
$384 
237 
116 

Value  of  products, ....  $11,591 


Improved  aeres  to  eaeh 
inhabttant  


8.10    Oashvalneof fiirms,...  $950,093 


Omh  value  of  stoek,. . 

$U2,584 

Cash  value  of  tools  and 

$81,678 

iyeres  plowed  in  1854.  • 

6,739| 

196< 

Aeres  pasture  in  1854 

4^ 

2,695} 

2,756} 

Buriiels  gram  seed,. .  •  • 

117 

Spring  wheat,  ao 

res  sown 

8871 

Bushels  harvested,  •  •  •  • 

5,065 

Winter  wheat. 

do 

766} 

do              •  • 

4,898} 

OaU, 

do 

1,465} 

do            • • • • 

81,461 

do 

1 

'  do            •  •  • • 

-14 

Btfley, 

do 

1.487} 

do           • •  •  • 

28,767 

Bidcwheat, 

do 

84} 

do                 • a  •  • 

1.172} 

Com, 

do 

1,409} 

do  •         •  • • • 

40,668 

Potatoes, 

do 

207} 

do           • • • •  • 

18,220 

do 

87 

do      ^      • .  • . 

548 

do 

• 

18} 

do            • • •  • 

«  452 
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,  Turnips,  acres  sowBi.** 
Tobacco,       do       ,  •  • 


18i 
113 


Bashels  harvested, 


3,278 


Pounds  harvested   145,310 


Cider,  bbls.,. .. 
Molasses,  galls. 
Beeswax,  lbs,, , 
Over  one  year,. 

Co<W8,  


  766 

  17 

89i 

  685 

  m 

Batter,  lbs.,... 95,150 

Horses,   780 

Over  six  months,   618 

Fleeces   6,051 

Value  of  poultry  sold,  .  |1,27S 

Failed  cloth  made,  jdfi,,  46 

Linen      do      do  45 


Apples,  bashels,  35,895 

Maple  sugar)  lbs.,  •  •  •  •  •  225 

Honey,  lbs.,   1,458 

Neat  cattle  under  1  year  340 

Working  oxen,   92 

Cattle  killed  for  beef,. .  112 

Cheese,  lbs   13,078 

Swine  under  6  months, .  596 

Sheep   7,079 

Wool,   24.258 

Valae  of  eggs  Bold   $1,650 

Flannel,  yards,   70 

Ootton  and  nixed,  yards,  46 
Post  oiBees— MaroeUw,  Maroelliis  If  alls,  Marieito,  and  Tkom  Hill. 

8KANEATELEB. 

Bounded  north  by  Blbridge,  east  by  MaroeUwand  Skaaeatelea  ladLe,aiid 
south  and  west  by  Cayuga  county. 

The  Ilelderberg  range  runs  along  the  north  line  of  this  town.  The  sur- 
face of  the  north  part  is  rolling — of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  nioro 
hilly — but  the  slope.s  are  gentle.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Underdraining  was  resorted  to  many  years  ago,  and 
with  marked  advantage.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is  divided  nearly 
inidway  by  the  lake.    The  dry  soils  approach  quite  to  the  shore- 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  the  town  of  Skaneateles  is  24,914^. 

Improved  acres,   20,985^    Unimproved   3,979 

Improved  acres  to  each 

inhabitant,   527 

Cash  value  of  stock, . . .  $154,320 


Acres  plowed  in  1 854 . . 
Acres  pasture  in  1854. . 

Tons  of  hay,  

Spring  wV  eat,  acres  sown 
Winter  wheat,  do 
Otts, 


Barley, 

Buekwhest, 

Com, 

Potatoes, 

Peas,  . 

Beans, 

Ttttnips, 

ToljMoo, 

Flax, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


7,666 

6,309^ 

8,756 

466 

76«| 
1,61H 
2,169} 

276g 
1,892 

161 
66( 


Cash  value  of  farms,  .  .$2,803,672 
Cash  value  of  tools  and 
implements,   853,967 


Acres  fallow,  

Acres  meadow  

Bushels  grass  seed,  . . . 

Bashels  harvested,. . . . 
do  •  •  •  • 

do  •  •  •  • 

do  • • . . 

do  •  •  •  • 

do  ,  **•• 

do  •  •  •  • 

do  • •  • , 

do  • • • • 

do  • • • • 


51 

44}  Poukds, 


149^ 
4,196^- 
341^ 
5.785 
4,264i 
86,056 
88,806 
8,187 
60.266 
18,076 
699 
786 
1,108 
48,560 


7i  Poonds eflint, ,   1^ 
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Flftx  seed,  bnalieUy  •  •  •  • 

Cider,  bbU*,..*  ^ 

Molasses,  gaUfl.,  • 

Honey,  lbs., .•>••••••• 

Neat  cattle  under  Ijetf 

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  for  beef|.« 
Cheese,  lbs., 

Horses,  • 

Swine  over  six  months,. 

Fleeces,   

Value  of  poultry  sold . . 
Fulled  cloth  made,  yds., 
Linen       do  do 


67  Apples,  bushelst  •••••• 

674  Maple  sugar,  lbs.,  

41  Wine,  galls.,  

4,787  Wax,  lbs.,  

483  Oyer  one  year,.  

146  Cows,  

197  Butter,  lbs.,  

1i8,286  Milk  sold,  galls  

886  Swine  under  six  months, 

662  Sheep,  

8,602  Wool,  lbs.,  

$2,614  Value  of  eggs  sold,. ... 

51  Flannel,  yards, 
92 


45,668 
2,866 
10 

123 
899 

1,081 
90,223 

8,000 
729 

8,937 
82,373 
12,982 
192 


Post  offices — Skaneateles,  Mottville,  Mandana. 


BPAVFOED. 

North  by  Skaneateles  and  Mareellm ;  east  by  Ofcisoo  tad  Tally ;  souih 
by  Oortland  eoonty ;  and  west  by  Cayuga  eouniy. 

This  town  is  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  $kaneatele8  and  Otlsoo 
vaUeyv.  The  north  end  of  the  town  is  rolling  and  iinlto  like  the  snrfiwe 
of  the  south  part  of  Skaaeateles.  South  of  the  Tillage  of  Borodino  the 
land  rises  rapidly,  and  near  the  sonth  side  of  the  town  it  is  1982^^  liset 
above  tide,  and  1122}  feet  ahore  Skaneateks  lake.  This  point,  Ripley 
Hill,  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  lake,  and  not  mneh  more  than 
tkat  distanee  from  Nine  Mile  ereek  TsUey.  These  abrapt  hills  aie  ent  in 
many  plaees  by  the  streams  that  mn  from  them,  into  deep  ravines.  The 
Genesee  slates,  and  the  lower  measures  of  the  Ithaca  group  make  the  soils 
of  the  south,  while  the  Hamilton  slates  make  those  of  the  north  part  of  the 
town.  The  total  number  of  aeres  in  Spafford  is  20,078. 
Improred  aeres,   15,6431  Unimproved  • .  •  •  •  4,429J 


do      to  eaeh 

inhabitant,   8.61 

Cash  value  of  stock, . . .  $115,088 

Acres  plowed  in  1854, .  6,743 

do  pasture      do  5,820^ 

Tons  of  hay,   2,159^ 

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown  1,419 

Winter   do       do  258 

Oats,               do     ,  l,178i 

Rye,               do  4 

Barley,             do  1,017.^ 

Buckwheat,       do  170^ 

Com,               do  1>044 

Potatoes,           do  133 

Peas.               do  b^ 


Calh  Tslue  of  &rnis,  . .  $726,652 
do          tools  and 

implements,   $28,216 

Acres  fallow,  .«•••.••.  68 

do  meadow,   2,661^ 

Bushels  grass  seeds,..'.  70^ 

do    harvested,  ....  16,862 

do            ....  1,312^ 

do            ....  21,143 

do            ....  50 

do    28,951 

do            ....  1,595^ 

do  30,305 

do             ....  12,800 

do  951i| 
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Bmm, 

!Fmi|«,  do 
FUz,  do 

Flax  seed,  busheb,..*. 
Cider,  barrekr. 
MolMses,  gaUoDB*^  •  • .  • 

Wax,  lbs.,  

Neat  oaitle  OTar  1  ytar, 
Oows, 

Butter,  lbs.,  

Horses, 

Swiao  OTer  atz  hoviIm* 

Fleeces,  

Value  of  poultry  sold,. 
Fulled  cloth  made,  yd8.| 

Linen  do 


181 
1 

271  i 
2,193 
6121 
73 
888i 
754 
906 
99.575 
703 
499 
5,552 
$1,876 
155 
76 


Baakela  harvested,  • . . ./  568) 

do  ....  856 

Pounds  harrestedf.  •  •  •  •  42,500 

Apples,  bushels,   41,900 


Maple  sugar,  lbs., .  •  •  •  • 

Honey,  lbs.,  • 

Neat  cattle  under  1  year, 

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  for  beel,.. 

Cheese,  lbs.,  • 

Swine  under  six  montha, 

Sheep,  •••• 

Wool,  lbs.,  

Value  of  eggs  sold,. . .  • 

Flannel,  yds.,  

Cotton  and  mixed,  jda., 


4,112 
5,442 
864 

96 
80 
8,320 
520 
4,480 
21,580 
$2,035 
245 
284 


Post  offices,  Borodino,  Spafford  and  Spafford  Hollow. 


0TI800. 


Bounded  north  by  Marcollus  and  Onondaga ;  east  by  La  Fayette  and 
Tally  ;  south  by  Tally  and  Spafford  ;  west  by  Spafford. 

This  town  is  mostly  on  the  TuUy  limestone,  and\its  soil  is  largely  influ* 
enced  by  it.  The  valley  of  the  Otisco  lake  is  on  the  west  side,  giving 
steep  slopes  from  the  high  table  land  that  makes  upmost  of  the  town.  The 
total  number  of  acres  is  Otisco  is  1^,606^. 

ImproTed  acres,   14,808^   Cnimproyed,  • .  3,803 

do      to  each  Cash  value  of  farms, . . .  $708,787 

inhabitant,  8.58  do  toola  and 

Gash  value  of  stock, . . .  $106,409        implements,   $81,183 


Acres  plowed  in  1854,  • 

6,759 

93i 

do  pasture 

do 

4,882 

2.1541 

1,8^5) 

Bushels  grass  seed,.  •  •  • 

374 

Spring  wheat,  ao 

res  sown 

1,089J 

do  harvested,  •••• 

12,343i 

Winter  do 

do 

886^ 

do            • •  •  • 

2,271 

Oats, 

do 

1,466| 

do              •  • 

28,099 

Barley, 

do 

1,682 

do              •  •  •  • 

22,494.i 

Buckwheat, 

do 

60| 

do           « ...  • 

683^ 

Corn, 

do 

719 

do            •  •  •  • 

20,852 

Potatoes, 

do 

180i 

do            •  •  • • 

15,620 

Peas 

do 

48| 

do            •  •  •  • 

5984 

Beans, 

do 

H 

do            • •  •  • 

105 

Turnips, 

do 

n 

de  •••• 

1,277 

Tobacco, 

do 

1 

Pounds  harvested,  •  •  •  • 

1,500 

Apples,  bushels. 

48,715 

434^ 

8,210 

86 

8 

2,016 
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Vax,  lbs.,  

Ihctflttde  of«r  1  jMii, 

0mm,  

Butter,  lbs.,  

Horses,   • .  • 

Swine  orer  lis  monftlu, 

Fleeces,   

Value  of  poultry  sold,  , 
Fulled  elo(hiinMle,7cU., 
LiaeB,  do 


184}  Keatoattle  under  l^MT. 

568  WerkiDgofm,  

898  Cattle  IdUed  for  beef;.. 

88,387  Cheese,  lbs  • 

648  Swine  under  6  nuMthe, . 

531  Sbeep,  •  •••••••• 

4,885  Wool,  lbs.,  

9686  Value  of  eggs  sold,.  •  •  • 

7d  Flannel,  yds.,  

28  Cotton  and  mixed,. yds., 


.  lir 
08 

22,618 
591 
5,064 
19,897 
$2,106 
378 
218 


Peei  offieee,  Otisee,  Amber  and  Maple  Grore. 


TOLLY. 

Bounded  on  the  north  bj  Otisco  and  La  Fayette;  east  by  Fabius;  south 
by  Cortland  county ;  west  by  Spaflford  and  Otisco. 

This  town  is  situated  at  the  Rummit  between  the  waters  that  run  south 
and  north.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  some  of  it  rough.  The  Tally  lime- 
Btone  appears  in  a  number  of  places.  The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to 
grazing. 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  Tully,  is  16,265J. 
Improved  acres,   12,269^  Unimproved,  


Improved  acres  to  eacb 
inhabitant,  . . .     • .  •  • 
Cashjvaluo  of  stock, . . . 
Acres  plowed  in  1854,  • 
do   pasture    do  • 

Tons  of  hay,  

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown 
Winter  wheat,  do 
Oats,  do 
Barley,  do 
Buckwheat,  do 
Com,  do 
Potatoes,  do 
Peas,  do 
Beans,  do 
Turnips,  do 
Flax,  do 
Flax  seed — (bushels,).. 

Hops,  acres  sown,  

Apples,  bushels,  

Maple  sugar,  lbs.,  

Honey,  do   

Neat  cattle  under  1  year, 

Working  oxen,  

Cattle  killed  for  beef, . . 
Cheese,  lbs.,  


3,990 
$062,570 


Cash  value  of  farms,  .  . 
7.57          do          tools  and 
$87,515       implements,   $28,662 

3.825  Acres,  fallow,  . 

3.826  do  meadow,. ....  •• 
1,797    Bushels  grass  seed,.  •  •  • 

371    Bushels  harvested,  •  •  •  • 
do  •••• 


821 1 
1,465 
6821 

6851 
97  i 

li 
132| 

1  Pounds  harvested,  

24,465  Cider,  bbls  

6,945  Molasses,  galls.,  

2,070  Wax,  Iba.,  

285  Neat  cattle  over  1  year, 

120  Cows,  

150  Butter,  lbs.,  

80,900  Homes,  ...^  


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Pounds  of  lint, 


157 
2,402i 
46i 
4,243 
1,4241 
29,070 
10,715 
l,036i 
20,989 
8,059 
487 
85| 
94 
4,000 

6,000 
288} 
81 

171 
458 
1,102 
108,654 
562 
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Swine  under  6  montJw,. 

Wool,  lbs.,  

Value  of  poultry  sold,  . 
Fulled  cloth  made,  yds., 
Linen       do  do 


889  Swine,  oTer  6inonthfl,. 

2,176  Fleeces,  

5,918^  Value  of  eggs  sold,.  • . 

$721  Flannel,  yds.,  

18  Cotton  and  mixed,  •  •  • 
27 


874 
1,692 
$1,554 
116 
162 


Post  offices — Tullj,  Vesper  and  Tully  Valley. 


VABIUS. 

Bounded  north  by  L»  F«jette  and  Pompey,  oast  by  Madiaon  coimty, 
aonth  by  Cortland  county,  and  West  by  Tolly. 

This  town  is  best  adapted  to  grazing ;  tbe  south  part  has  High  biUs, 
divided  by  deep  valleya.    The  Tally  linestone  is  seen  at  several  points. 

26,778| 
6,994i 
$958,865 


Total  number  of  aeres  in  Fabrus  is  .v... 

Improred  aeres   19,784^   Unimprored  acres, 


do      to  each 

inhabitant   8.77 

Cash  value  of  stock. . . .  $179,525 

Acres  plowed  in  1854. .  3,762 

Acres  pasture  in  1854. .  9,635 

Tons  of  hay   5,205 

Spring  wheat,  acres  sown  431  \ 

Winter  wheat      do  178 

Oats,                do  l,614i 

Barley,              do  367^ 

Buckwheat,        do  55  g 

Corn,                 do  .  778| 

Potatoes,            do  150^ 

Peas,                 do  lUf 

Beans,  do  2| 
Hops,  do 

Fkz,               do  2} 

Fhs  seed,  (busli.)   18 

Cider,  (bbls.)   94 

Molasses,  (gals.)   746 

Honey,  (lbs.)   8,685 

Neateattleiuder  1  year  857 

Working  oxen   126 

Cattle  killed  for  beef  . .  105 

Ckeese,  (lbs.)   627,770 


Cash  value  of  farms. . . . 
do     of  tools  and 

implements,  • 

Acres  in  fallow 
Acres  in  meadow. 
Bushels  grass  seed 


•  *•••' 


$85,251 

79 
6,6274 

4,877 
1,239 
32,159 
7,599 
510 
25,736 
11,102 
1,924 

185i 
1,515 
567 

Apples,  bushels,  40,056 

Maple  sugar,  lbs.,  

Wine,  gMlons,.  .«•••••• 

Wax,  lbs.,  

Orer  one  year,.   

Cows,  • 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


harvested 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1 1  Poonds  barrested, . 


do    of  lint. 


6,615 
6 
170 
790 
2,687 

Bitter,  lbs  •  148,500 


six  months, 


Horses,  

Over  six  months,, 
Fleeoes  


426 
2,972 

12,8561  Yalie  of  ponltiy  sold, 


Sheep,  

Wool,  (lbs.)  

Value  of  eggs  sold   $1,888    Fnlled  oloth  made,  yds., 

Flsnnel,  (yds.)   288    Linen  do. 

Cotton  and  mixed,   851 

Post  oiBees,  Fabins  an4  Apnlia* 


785 
498 
8,886 
$595 

25 
81 
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IMDIAir  BWlBTATZOir. 

The  IndiftA  Beseration  oonsuti  of  5,971  89-100  aores,  of  wMob  tbere 
ia  improTod  2,063^  aorei.  This  Naemtion  is  siiiated  on  the  Onondaga 
ereek,  m  the  towns  of  Onondaga  and  La  Fayette.  The  south  part  of  the 
traot  ia  hilly.  The  soil  is  good,  well  watered,  and  abundantly  sapplied 
with  water  power.  The  state  of  ooltiTation  ia  &r  inferior  to  that  of  the 
&nns  arovnd,  hnt  it  is  improring.  Many  of  the  people  lire  in  good 
]ionsfla,«Hwme  of  them  qvite  ekgiat,  having  blinds  well  painted  at  the 
windows.  The  land  is  softeient  for  the  wants  of  the  little  remnant  ef  this 
ones  poweiftil  tribe  ;  and  the  809  people  lifing  there  have  bronght  into 
eoltifation  6.67  aeres  for  each  person — quite  ss  mnofa  as  the  aTorage  of  the 
county — and,  to  say  the  least,  the  quality  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  our 
farming  lands.  Nothing  bnt  industry  is  neeessary  to  make  these  Indians 
as  rich  as  their  neighbors. 

In  1855,  the  oash  Talne  of  their  stock  was  $0,%9.75. 
do  do         do         tools  was  $8,942.25. 

Acres  of  wheat  sown,  1845,  87|  acres;  and  in  1855,  76  aeres ;  in  1845 
they  harr^ted  1,156  bushels  of  wheat. 

1845 — Oats,  107  acres  sown,  yielded  2,111  bushels. 


Bnrley,  2.^  do 

do 

70 

do 

Buckwheat,  2^  do 

do 

50 

do 

Corn,  189.^  do 

do 

4,492 

do 

Potatoes,  21  do 

do 

840 

do 

Peas,  7|  do 

do 

91 

do 

Apples,  1,798  bushels. 

Meadow  acres,  116^  ;  acres  plowed  in  1854,  57^.^  ;  fallow,  nine;  pas- 
ture, 126^;  maple  sugar,  431  lbs.;  gallons  molasses,  21^  ;  neat  cattle, 
1845,  189.  In  1855,  neat  cattle  under  one  year  old,  33  ;  over  one  year, 
108  ;  working  oxen,  nine.  In  1855,  they  had  40  cows,  42  horses,  44  sheep, 
and  142  swine.  In  1845,  butter,  1,150  lbs.;  value  of  unenumerated farm 
products  1855,  was  $489. 

The  only  manufactory  is  bead  work,  of  which  they  sold  $564  worth. 

These  statisties  are  bom  the  eensns  taken  by  the  State  of  Hew  Tork ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  the  yeDr  they  represent  (1854)  was  the  most  nnfortn- 
nate  for  our  farmers,  in  oonseqvenee  of  a  drouth  that  extended  through 
most  of  that  part  of  the  season  neoessary  to  the  growth  €i  crops ;  and  this 
may  be  eonsidered  the  year  of  minimnm  prodnetion  of  grass,  hay,  and  all 
the  gndn  orops.  The  yields  of  grain  are  only  giTon,  that  some  eomparison 
might  be  tnstitnted  between  the  soToral  towns.  The  eensns  taken  by  the 
General  GoTeinment  in  1850,  gives  the  prodnetions  of  the  oonnties,  bnt 
not  of  the  towns  separately.  The  aggregates  of  the  principal  prodnetions, 
as  derived  from  the  eensns  of  1850  and  of  1865,  will  now  be  placed  side 
by  side,  that  we  may  see  how  the  whole  oonnty  stands,  at  eaish  of  tlume 
^tes. 
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ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 


IBM. 


i  J 

Work-  Other  i 
ozon.  I 


8,15022,00821.203 
2,45427,242 24,801 


Batter . 


Cbeece. 


Wool. 


2,14r,61Rl,004,87S  13,987    81,018112,990  346,880 

2,294,287    860,644,17,830        631.589.  94,302  318,446 


ninr«iPAL  ybqbtabli  pBomion. 


WlMst.l  Rye 
Bnabets.Biub 


Cora.  I  Ost«. 
Btuheli.  Buiheli. 


Tobaoeo 
Lbi. 


Peas  and  Potatoa  'Barley. 
bean«.  BojbcU  Bathebi 


1850427,63545,095  782,220    891,331  73,731;  24,081437,566440,293 


Bock-'  Hay. 


wbeat 
Bush. 


Tou. 


II 


33,673  82,004  8,M« 


A  mwe  iiupeotion  of  these  tables  is  suiBoient  to  show  the  tendeaey  of 
our  agriculture,  making  allowanoes,  as  we  most,  for  the  drouth  of  1854. 
The  plans  adopted  in  taking  a  eenras  by  the  General  GoTemment,  and 
ihom  for  the  State,  are  so  unUke  in  many  respects,  that  they  do  not  enable 
vs  to  draw  perfeot  parallels.  We  cannot  tell  the  aores  sown  in  1849,  and 
therefore  the  yield  per  acre  cannot  be  liad.  It  is  probsble  tliat  as  many 
acres  of  wheat  were  sown  in  1854  as  in  1849,  but  of  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty. There  is  probably  a  foiling  off  in  the  number  of  aeres  of  rye 
sown,  as  it  luw  not  generally  proved  a  paying  crop  in  this  coonly.  Com 
is  more  generally  raised,  and  as  a  crop  is  growing  in  favor ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  oats.  The  number  of  acred  devoted  to  tobacco  was  vastly 
greater  in  1854  than  in  1849.  The  area  appropriated  to  beans  and  peas 
is  also  greater.  The  nnmber  of  cows  is  increasing,  while  that  of  the  sheep 
is  dccrcajjing. 

All  our  deductions  from  census  returns  must  be  received  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  there  is  not  yet  sufhcicut  system  and  care  taken  in  gather- 
ing statistics  to  make  the  report  entirely  reliable.  They  are,  at  best,  but 
approximations  to  the  truth,  Mure  accuracy  must  be  secured,  and  many 
more  taken  before  we  can  receive  their  results  as  certain,  Few  farmers 
determine  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  even  those  crops  that  are  measured 
in  the  half  bushel — the  hay  is  only  guessed  at.  The  most  reliable  returns 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  number  of  acres  that  are  devoted  to  particular 
crops.  A  table  has  been  calculated,  and  is  here  given,  that  shows  the  per- 
centage of  the  cultivated  land,  that  is  devoted  (as  appears  by  the  census  of 
1855,)  to  the  leading  crops,  viz:  Pasture,  meadow.  Wheat,  (spring  and 
winter,)  oats,  barli'v,  corn  and  potatoes.  The  calculation  has  been  carried 
to  three  places  of  decimals  ;  and  the  tabic  shows,  by  inspection,  the  com- 
parative areas  used  for  those  crops  in  the  several  towns,  and  the  average  of 
the  towns  for  the  county. 
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TABLE  showing  the  population  of  each  towii,  the  number  of  acres  of 
culticaied  latid  to  each  person^  the  percentage  of  the  cultivated  land 
that  it  d€0oted  to  pastwt^  meadow^  wheat  {Winter  ahd  Spring)  oati^ 
barley,  corn,  potatoes,  and  to  ell  other  eropt  aggregated,  CeUeulated 
from  tho  Census  of  1855. 


I 

i 

o 


III  I 


o 

•s 


Cbj  ••••  

witt 

Etbridge  V  

Fabiaa  

Geddea  ...*••■••••.•• 
LaFajetto  .•••••••>■. 

LptMivr  

Mknliua  

Muoellui  •  •  • 


  I  •  a  *•  •  •  * 

Otiwo 



Balina  

Spafford..  •  

SkancftlliM  •••••••••• 

Tmllj 
Vmi 


2,740 
1,888, 
S,836 

%,m 

4,581 

2,258 

2,066, 

2,340 

ft,06« 

6,228 

2,547 

6,40U 

1,725 

8,770 

2,580] 

1,816 

8,976 

1,619 

1,068 


5.98i 

4.24 

5.87; 

8.241 

3.68. 

8.77 

2.31, 

7.69^ 

5.881 

3.47 

6.101 

C.ll 

8.58, 

8.881 

2.54 

8.61 

6.27 

7.57 

8.M 


.266 
.30(5 
.283 
.8001 
.2801 
.487 
.2.'J6 
.287 
.8ST| 
.266 
.30l! 
.257! 
.8391 
.Sift 
.267, 
.340 1 
.301, 
.8111 
.MSI 
.804. 


.126 
.219 
.237 
.203 
.154 
.284 
.187 
.153 

.in 

.163 
.173 
.164 
.146 
.ISl. 
.215 
.170 
.200 
.195, 
.144 

.i8s; 


.129 
.033 
.083 
.081 
.110 
.030 
.079 
.072; 

.oral 

.093 1 
.074! 
.114 


s 

m 

O 


E 

6 


I 


o 
0^ 


II 


.120 
.145 
.149 

.lie 

.101 
.081 
.160 
.167 
.1101 
.146 
.094 
.135 


.000  .1 

.025 

.0191  .] 


.086  .114 

.006,  .117 

.1211 

.018  .039 

.038,  .105 

.080  .072 

.044;  .113 

.024  .118 

.092  .090 


TUs  tftbl*  tliaini  ibat  our  agriovkuie  is  esiplMtUMlly  general,  no  one  erop 
greatly  preponierating,  and  taking  tke  wkota  ommtj  into  consideration  we 
§bA  Uiat  so  great  is  tke  diversity  of  its  i^ienhnre,  diat  frnitfal  seasons 
vast  tnd  ns  wiik  a  supply  of  those  |»rodvole  tkat  the  nufrket  most  demands. 
The  town  of  OMnHlns  lias  tke  largest  percentage  of  land  devoted  to  tke 
eultiration  of  wkeat.  nearly  thirteen  per  cent.  Comparing  tkls  town  wHh 
the  wheat  growing  ooonties  of  the  State,  we  see  tiiat*lUs  is  not,  as  with 
them,  the  leading  erop.  Ltvingstotf  has  twenty-five  per  eent,  and  Monroe 
has  eighteen  per  eent  devoted  to  this  one  erop.  Orange  is  the  noted 
granng  eonnty,  having  fhnr^-fonr  per  eent  of  its  enlttvated  land  in  grass. 
Onr  town  of  Fahlns  is  the  only  one  in  this  eonnty  that  ezeeeds  this,  having 
nearly  ibrty^ine  per  eent  of  pastnre,  whQe  the  nsKt  highest  town,  Spafford, 
has  ten  per  cfsnt  less  than  Orange  eonnty. 

POPULATION. 

In  the  year  1800,  this  county  had  a  population  of  6,434;  in  1810, 
25,495;  in  1820,  41,407;  in  1820,  48,4:i5  ;  in  1830,  58,073;  in  1835, 
fi0,908;  in  1840,  67,911;  in  1845,  70,175;  iu  1850,  85,890;  in  1855, 
86,575. 

For  the  first  three  decades  the  increaso  of  population  was  very  rapid, 
htginning  with  6,434,  in  thirty  yeara  it  had  risen  to  58,973,  an  increase  of 
52,539.  From  this  point  the  population  advanced  at  a  mnoh  slower  rate* 
and  in  the  25  years  from  1880  to  1855  it  had  gained  but  27,602.  The 
first  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1752  nearly  per  ananm ;  the  last  afonltF 
1104.  The  first  thirty  years'  inersaae  wat  on  a  small  populations  the 
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next  twenty-five  years  on  a  large  one.  The  increase  is  now  in  the  city. 
•The  purely  agricultural  town  of  Fabius  had,  in  1830,  3,070  inhabitants; 
in  1855  it  had  only  2,256.  In  1830  Pompey  had  4,812,  in  1855,  3,770. 
This  falling  off  in  the  rural  districts  has  attracted  some  attention,  and  the 
cause  has  been  sought  after. 

When  the  country  wa.s  new,  there  was  a  large  demand  for  labor,  first  to 
clear  the  forests  and  fence  the  land,  then  buildings  were  to  be  erected,  not 
only  to  live  in,  but  to  store  the  crops.  Roads,  bridges,  school  houses  and 
churches  were  to  be  brought  into  existence.  All  these  things  required  the 
most  active  labors,  not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  of  all  the  mechanics  they 
could  find  the  means  of  paying.  This  busy  population  required  shoemakers, 
tailors,  merchants,  in  short  every  branch  of  business  was  quickened  during 
.  this  period.  The  winters  brought  no  cessation  of  toil,  the  ax  was  in  con- 
stant requisition,  cutting  down  timber,  then  an  incumbrance,  that  would 
now  be  of  great  price  oould  it  but  have  been  preserved.  The  teams  found 
ftdl  employment  in  transporting  the  trees  thai  ent  down  to  the  pUoet  where 
they  were  required*  When  spring  came,  the  land  wm  to  be  cleared  of  ^bm 
logs  and  briuh,  fenced,  and  then  planted  to  Indian  ooni.  The  dearing  and 
fmoing,  coat  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  neve  {  if  we  add  to  lUa  the 
eOBt  of  the  buildings,  publio  and  private,  that  were  eonstmoted  previona 
to  the  year  1880,  we  shall  find  that  an  immense  oapital  was  inTested ;  most 
of  whieh  was  created  by  the  industry  of  the  people.  Thii  onoe  aoeompUihed, 
the  demand  for  the  labor  of  asitten,  teamaten  and  meehaniea  rapidly  fell 
off,  and.  thna  the  population  began  to  diminish.  The  number  of  peraow 
netimUj  on^lo^ed  in  the  enltivation  of  the  soil,  is  probably  greater  now 
than  it  waa  in  1880.  It  is  true  that  the  introdnetion  of  maehinery  far 
ontting  grasa  and  grain,  and  for  saving  labor  in  many  other  departments  of 
Arming,  has  somewhat  lessened  the  demand  for  labot  in  the  most  busy 
periods,  yet  the  more  per&et.onltivation  now  ^Ten  the  land,  has  probably 
created  a  demand  qmte  equal  to  all  that  is  saved  by  maehinery. 

While  the  country  was  being  settled  And  oleared  up,  sbmU  villages  were 
wanted,  where  the  post  office,  two  or  three  stores,  as  many  taverns,  blaok- 
hmith  shop,  &c.,  &c.,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  As 
the  roads  improved,  and  the  canals  furnished  £MuUties  for  reaching  distant 
markets,  these  villages  began  to  dwindle ;  many  enterprising  merchants 
removed  to  more  important  places,  and  gradually  business  centered  at  a 
few  favored  points  ;  the  most  important  of  these  in  this  county  is  the  city 
of  Syracuse.  This  has  really  been  a  process  of  adjustment  of  common 
interests  for  the  general  good.  We  may  lament  the  decay  of  the  country 
villages,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  one  great  commoroial  center,  supplies 
all  our  wants  far  better  than  they  could  have 'been  provided  for,  had  this 
business  continued  divided  up.  Syracuse  rejoices  in  being  surrounded  by 
a  fertile  and  highly  productive  country,  teeming  with  Srell  paid  industry, 
and  our  farmers  take  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  their  own  capital  and  busi- 
ness center,  well  knowing  that  as  its  population  increases,  so  do  its  wants, 
and  thus  an  ever  growing  market  is  in  our  midst. 
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The  place  of  birlh  of  the  inhahitftDts  of  this  eoonty,  as  determmed  hy 
the  oensns  of  1865,  is  as  follows:  United  States,  65,126 ;  of  these  there 
were  bom  in 

•    New  York,   67,689 

Oonneetient,   2,819 

Massaoho^tts,   2,020 

New  Jersey,   888 

fthode  Island   887 

Pennsylrania,   267 

Ohio   197 

Micbigan,   186 

The  total  of  foreign  birth  is  21,449 ;  of  these  there  were  bom  in 

Ireland,   9,457 

Oermany,  *   6,688 

England   8,791 

Canada,   1,020 

France,   416 

Scotland,   204 

Unknown,   500 


In  1855,  there  were  Indians  resident  on  the  reserration,  809. 


GHAPTfiB  YI. 

PRACTfCAL  AORICFLTTIRE. 

The  agriculture  of  Onondaga  county  is  based  on  the  CloybE  plant, 
Trifolium  yrateiise.  It  is  used  for  pasture,  for  hay,  and  for  manure. 
Strike  this  plant  out  of  existence,  and  a  revolution  would  follow,  that 
would  make  it  necessary  fur  us  to  learn  everything  anew  in  regard  to  culti- 
vating our  lands.  What  their  value  would  be  without  clover,  wo  will  not 
attempt  to  conjecture.  \\  c  have  this  most  valuiilile  treasure,  and  appre- 
ciate it;  its  influence  and  importance  to  us  demands  au  extended  account. 

There  arc  two  varieties  of  red  clover,  known  among  the  farmers  as  the 
large  and  small.  The  large  is  but  little  cultivated,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered of  less  value  for  iiay  or  pasture,  and  yields  but  a  single  crop  of  hay 
in  a  season  ;  but  where  wanted  fur  manure  only,  it  is  sometimes  preferred 
for  its  heavy  growth. 

Clover  seed  is  u,<ually  sown  on  winter  wheat,  in  March  or  April,  in 
quantities  varying  from  two  to  ten  quarts  to  the  acre, — eight  (|uarts  is  gene- 
rally sown  by  the  best  farmers.  Soraetimes  this  seed  is  sown  on  oats,  bar- 
ley and  spring  wheat ;  but  as  it  can  be  sown  before  the  spring  frosts  are 
over  on  winter  wheat,  it  is  more  certain  to  be  covered  by  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  earth,  and  fur  this  reason  success  is  more  certain  than  with 
any  other  crop. 

Gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  more,  is  usually  sown  on  an  acre 
after  the  ground  is  settled,  and  the  crop  hai»  commenced  growing.  Some- 

IAg.  Traks.J  ai 
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tiin«8  the  towing  of  the  gypsnm  is  deferred  mtil  the  wheat  ib  karretted. 
Mid  then  sown  on  the  itabblo  u  mob  as  eonTenient.  If  the  leason  is  wei, 
and  therefore  a  growing  one,  the  small  kind  of  eloT«r  will  be  in  foil  bloon 

before  the  frosts  of  Antomn  kill  the  plants. 

It  is  common  to  pasture  this  young  cloTcr  moderately  in  the  fall,  and 
opinions  are  somewhat  di?ided  as  to  whether  this  ij^ores  the  fatore  growth 

of  the  crop. 

In  the  following  spring,  gypsum  should  be  again  sown  on  the  clover,  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  By  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  or  the  first 
of  July,  the  small  variety  is  ready  for  making  into  hay,  and  should  yield 
a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  proper  stage  for  cutting  this  hay  crop  ;  but  the  general  practice  is 
to  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  or  as  soon  as  the  earliest  heads  show  signs  of 
ripening.  The  process  of  curing  varies  with  the  weather  and  different 
farmers  ;  the  general  plan,  however,  is  to  handle  as  little  as  pos>iible,  and 
to  cure  mostly  in  the  cock.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is  drawn  away,  gypsum, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  should  be  sown.  By  about  the  first  of 
October,  the  second  crop  will  be  ready  to  cut  for  seed.  This  crop  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen  so  that  the  seeds  are  full  and  mostly  hardened.  Some 
time  is  generally  necessary,  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  perfectly  core  this 
crop  ;  unless  it  is  well  oured  and  dry,  it  will  heat  in  the  mow  to  the  injury 
of  the  seed.  In  the  following  winter,  the  seed  u  thnshed  out  at  a  oost 
of  about  one  doUar  a  bnshel.  The  stiftw  and  chaff  is  eaten  with  avidity 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is  of  considerable  Talne  for  forage — perhaps  enough 
to  pay  for  cntting,  onring,  and  putting  the  crop  in  the  bam.  The  seed 
generally  aTcrages  three  bushels  to  the  acre — sometimes  six  bushels  haye 
been  saTod— and  sometimes  the  crop  of  seed  is  a  &ihire.  The  usual  mar* 
het  price  is  about  six  dollars  a  bushel. 

After  the  seed  crop  is  removed  from  the  ground,  there  is  a  considerable 
part  of  the  eref  of  hay  left,  particularly  if  it  was  cut  high,  as  it  should  be. 
This  stubble  is  usually  pastured  to  some  extent. 

In  the  spring  following,  the  ground  is  plowed,  unless  wanted  for  pasture. 
If  plowed,  com,  oats,  barley  or  spring  wheat  is  sown,  and  a  good  crop  is  • 
confidently  expected.  If  it  is  intended  that  the  clover  shall  remain  on  the 
ground  more  than  one  year,  other  seeds  are  sown  with  the  wheat  so  as  to 
make  a  more  perfect  covering  of  grass,  and  aid  in  filling  the  soil  with  roots. 
Timothy,  Herd's  grass,  Fhleum  pratense,  sown  in  September  with  the 
wheat,  will  aid  in  every  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  clover.  The  crop  of 
hay  will  be  benefited,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  be  more  perfectly 
covered,  and  thus  weeds  kept  out,  and  in  ease  the  second  year  is  to  be  for 
pasture,  it  is  important. 

According  to  Boitssingault,  one  acre  of  the  perfectly  dry  roots  of 
clover  will  equal  twelve  and  three-fourths  cwt.  This  is  manure  for  the 
next  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tops  that  arc  plowed  under. 
The  roots  run  deep  into  the  soil,  and  thus  pulverize  it,  so  that  a  single  per- 
fect plowing  brings  it  into  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Some  of  our  best 
farmers  plow  thou  fields  deep  onoe  in  a  few  years,  and  then  shallower  plow- 
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i^g  of  ttk  elover  sod  will  aWw  tlie  long  tap  Tooti,  ilutt  have  been  palled  tip 
from  ike  Bnbsoil  by  the  plow,  projeoting  ftbove  tho  Borface  all  over  the  field, 
iDoknc  quite  like  doad  weeda.  Thaie  Tooks  hivn  tmiBfenrod  tho  fortUinng 
matters  of  the  lower  soil  to  the  surface. 

if  oar  soils  require  improving  we  turn  the  clover  crop  under,  and  repeat 
tke  operation  until  there  is  sufficient  fertility  to  allow  us  to  carry  the  clover 
off.  The  oftener  we  can  fill  the  soil  with  roots,  and  then  plow  them  under, 
and  thus  allow  them  to  rot,  tko  sooner  we  eipeot  to  get  our  land  in  oondi* 
tion  to  crop  with  grain. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  cultivated  land  of  this  county  has  never 
had  any  other  manuring  than  this  clover  and  gypsum,  and  it.s  fertility  is 
not  diminishing.  Fields  that  are  distant  from  barn  yard  manure  arc  rarely 
treated  to  anything  but  gypsum  and  clover.  These  fields  are  not  cropped 
with  grain  as  often  as  those  that  have  the  benefit  of  barn-yard  manure, 

but  they  are  mannred  at  much  less  expense. 

The  cost  of  a  fourth  of  a  bushel  of  olover  seed  at  $6  is,  $i  50 

do       sowing  is  about  ••••••••••••••  8 

do      3  bushels  of  gypsum  at  the  mills  is,  •«•••••   24 

do       drawing  same,  12 

do      sowing  at  three  dififerent  times,  ••••••••   88 

Total  oost  of  manoring  one  aore,  $2  82 


A  field  treated  as  deseribed,  having  tbe  first  year  given  a  erop  of  hay 
and  anollwr  of  seed ;  tke  seeond  year,  an  acre  will  nearly  or  quite  pasture 
a  eow  from  the  twentieth  day  of  May  until  the  middle  of  August.  If  then 
plowed  six  or  e^ht  inches  deep  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  it  will  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  winter  wheat,  or  if  not  wanted  for  wheat,  the 
land  may  be  used  the  aeeond  year  for  pasture  the  whole  season,  and  pnt 
into  corn  or  any  other  crop  the  next.  Olover  is  a  biennial,  and  two  years 
b  all  that  one  seeding  should  stand. 

Prof.  Bmmons  in  hit  v^rt,  gives  analyses  of  red  clover  out  before  the 
development  of  the  blossoms,  and  of  hay  out  when  ripe* 

The  young  clover  had  of  water,   80.31 

Dry  matter   l^^O 

Ash,   0.40 

ealcttUted  dry,   2.03 

JmalfftU     thtuthpf  Young  Claoer, 


Benored  in  » ton 

of  ha  J*  Ibi. 

  0.981 

0.446 

  30.245 

18.459 

4.400 

  2.265 

1.015 

  88.688 

14.091 

8.147 
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Ptr  OMtm.       Btnorid  la  •  ton 
«f  htj,  11m. 

8olp]iiirio  aeid,   6.728  2.991 

Garbonieaoid   6.744     '  "  2.656 


98.114  44.625 

Clover  hay  {cut  jchen  ripe). 

100  grains  of  the  snn-dried  oloTer,  lost  in  the  water  hath,. • .  •  •  •  12.73 
Audgaveash  •••••«   5.56 

Analysis  of  the  stms  mni  Isaves,  or  iho  wkols  plant. 

PiTMBlllOI.         Bemored  in  A  iMi 
'  of  hay,  Ib«. 

Silica,   0.850  1.054 

Phosphates,   20.600  25  544 

Carbonate  of  lime,   30.950  38.378 

Magnesia,    3.930  4.873 

Potash,   25.980  82.153 

Soda,   14.916  18.394 

Chlorine,   1.845  2.288 

Sulphurio  &oid                           ..  0.495  0.624 

99.516  128.808 


Analysis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  with  the  superior  leaves  and 

heads. 


PtroMfesm. 

B«iiiored  in  a  ton. 

Poands. 

1.003 

27.156 

39.069 

  0.200 

2.4S0 

34.045 

8.374 

4.563 

4.174 

98.682 

122.864 

"  The  two  preeeding  analyses  were  of  tbe  ash  as  formed  from  well-dried 
bay,  quite  ripe,  wbieb  grew  in  Betblebem,  the  soil  of  wbiob  is  often  sandy  " 
npon  a  basis  of  Albany  olay.*'  Prof.  Emmons'  Report,  1848,  page  87. 

These  analyses  of  Frof.  Bmmons  are  given,  witb  a  view  to  throw  ligbk 
npon  tbe  aetion  of  tbe  red  oloYer  plant  upon  tbe  soil ;  its  Talne  as  a  crop 
for  feeding  farm  stock  will  be  readily  determined  by  reference  to  the  Trans- 
aotions  of  our  Society,  for  tbe  year  1856, — article  entitled  *'  Nutbitivk 
AND  Fattsnino  Qualitixs  OF  GftABSis,'*  page  245.  J.  Thomas  Way, 
consnlting  obenMst  to  the  Royal  Agrionltnral  Society  of  England,  being 
the  anthority  relied  npon  in  the  article.  Fall  analyses  of  what  Mr.  Way 
calls  tbe  natural  grasses,  and  tbe  artificial  grasses,  will  there  be  found. 
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For  tlie  pnrpoAes  now  in  hand,  it  is  only  neoeaaary  to  compare  tbat  of  red 
dorer  with  the  moat  esteemed  **natitial*'  grass,  that  is  eztensirelj  eolti- 
Tated  hy  our  fiurmers,  vis :  Pkleum  praitm^^  known  by  the  Tsrious  com- 
mon names,  *'  Meadow  eat's-tatl,**  **  Timothy,"  and    Heard*s  grass.** 

Albuminous  Ileal  pro- 

OT  Hc*li  form-  diioiiijf  prm«              Mineral  Date 

Analy«i5  of  100  port-- of      WMW>    nig  pna-       Fatly  ple»,  oiiirch,  Woody     nitiitcr  of  colleC" 

plants  M  taken  from  tiie                               nuuiert.  guin,  •ugar,  fiUer.      or  ash.  tioo. 

Pbleum  pmteiiM  (Uard'f 

  57.S1     4.86  1.M      ».B5     n.SS  '  S.M  JumIS. 

Tklfoliam  pratense  (Red 

doTcr),   81.01      4.27  .69        8.45        3.76  1.82  June  7. 

The  sairn;  plants  after  being  dried  at  212®  of  Fahrenheit,  until  all  the 

moisture  was  expelled,  gave  the  results  that  now  follow,  viz. : 

Albuminom  or  Heat  produciiur  HiiMral 

Seah  forminf  Patty  prtnoipiea,  atareS,  Woodf  auitiar  or 

principle.  matters,  guni,  sugar,  fte.         fiber.  miiitt. 

Phlenm  pmtensc,                      11.36  3.55            63.85            26. 4^;  5.28 

TrifoHura  pratense,                    22.55  3.67             44.47             lU.'j  9.56 

These  results  of  Prof.  Way  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
our  farmers,  which  opinions  have  grown  out  of  their  experiences.  We  sell 
our  heard's  grass  and  feed  our  clover.  The  reasons  are,  the  city  buyers 
will  pay  more  per  ton  for  the  hoard's  grass  than  they  will  for  the  clover, 
and  wc  long  ago  come  to  think  the  clover  wurth  quite  as  much  as  the 
heard'a  grass  to  feed.  The  objection  that  has  been  made  to  our  making  the 
clover  plant  take  the  position  in  our  agriculture  that  the  root  crop  occupies 
in  that  of  the  Euglisli  farmer  is,  that  in  time  we  t;hall  destroy  our  lands  by 
this  constant  cropping  without  the  application  of  foreign  manures.  But 
this  system  of  manuring  with  clover  and  gypsum  only,  has  been  carried  on 
for  sixty  years,  apparently  without  any  injurious  eflects.  In  1849,  the 
lamented  Prof.  Norton  mnde  the  analysis  that  follows,  of  the  soil  and 
underlying  rock  of  a  field  on  the  gypseous  shales  that  had  then  been  under 
constant  cultivation  for  fifty  years,  without  any  other  manure.  AVheat, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  buy  and  pasture  had  constantly  been  j«ken  from  the 
Boil  fur  that  period  of  time. 

SoluhU  in  water, 

floU.  Rook. 

Organic  matter,   5.18  per  ct.  8.74  per  ct. 

Lime,  0.04  .... 

Magnesia,  •••••  ••••••     0.17  1.58 

Potash  and  soda   0.68  2.32 

Chlorine,   0.05  0.46 

Solphurio aoid,   0.17 

Soiuih  in  Muriatic  add. 

Lime,  \   0.26  6.76 

Magnesia,  1   0.15  .  9.43 

Alumina,   6.78  2.79 

Peroxide  of  iron  with  phoaphoric  aoid,  . . .  4.60  4.08 

]Phoephorie  aeid,   0.44  0,84 

Solphnric acid, «.  •   0.07 


•  •  • 
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Soil.  Rock. 

Soluble  Silica,                                        trace  .... 

Carbo&ic  acid,   13.72 

Jntoluble  in  add. 

Lime,   0.05  1.13 

Magnesia,   0.14  0.75  v 

Alumina  and  irou,   29.89  19.25 

Silica,   50.78  83.21 

99.40  99.50 

B9th  9oiU  €aleufatti  ftw  from  wmtmr. 

Soluble  in  water,                                   0.92  '1.18 

acid,                                    41.01  12.85 

losoliible  reudne,                                64.04  81,80 

WHIAT. 

Previous  to  ihe  year  1846,  Oikondtga  oou&ty  produeed  wlieit  of  tbo  best 
quality,  and  in  sneb  quantities  tbat  it  was  tbe  great  staple,  and  tbe  crop  from 
wbiob  tbe  ikrmen  expected  to  realise  tbeir  profits.  lu  tbat  year  tbe  midge 
destroyed  tbe  crop ;  ao  entire  was  tbe  destmetiou,  tbat  of  ssTeuty  a«res  ou 
tbe  writer's  ibrm,  that  od  the  first  day  of  June  gave  prmaise  of  an  abund- 
ant yield,  not  one  bunhcl  was  banrested.  Before  this  year,  tbis  insect  had 
done  some  injury,  but  it  was  so  sligbt  as  bardly  to  attract  aotieo.  In  tba 
fall  of  1846,  bbt  little  wheat  was  sown,  and  most  of  what  was  sown  was 
Mediterranean,  a  variety  then  very  little  esteemed,  but  it  eseaped  tbe 
midge  and  gave  tn  good  flour,  thoogb  not  as  white  as  wc  were  accustomed 
lo.  At  once  this  wheat  was  in  demand  for  beed,  and  its  cultivation  became 
general,  tbougb  many  less  acres  were  sown  than  before  tbe  midge  came. 
Tbis  was  due  in  part  to  the  low  price  paid  for  Mediterranean  wheat,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  we  bad  begun  to  learn  that  a  single  crop  did  not  pay 
as  well  as  many  crops  on  the  same  farm.  Some  attempts  were  made  to 
raise  the  old  and  most  esteemed  varieties  of  wheat  in  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed, and  sometimes  with  success,  but  gradually  these  attempts  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  and  now  only  in  some  favored  localities  where  the 
Hoil  is  (juick  and  warm,  or  on  some  windy  hill  top  do  we  succeed  with  any 
but  this  one  kind.  Gradually  the  Mediterranean  wheat  has  improved  on 
our  natural  wheat  soils,  until  the  flour  is  perhaps  equal  in  quality  to  the 
old  red  chaff.  If  the  miller  does  not  try  to  make  too  much  flour  from  a 
given  quantity,  he  can  make  the  first  (juality.  Since  the  troubles  experi- 
enced from  the  niidpe,  much  more  spring  wheat  is  raised  than  formerly. 
The  high  lands  south  of  the  Ilelderberg  rocks  arc  particularly  adapted  to 
spring  wheat.  Spaff"ord  raised  in  1854,  1410  acres  of  spring  wheat,  and 
only  253  of  winter  wheat,  while  Camillus  raised  of  winter  2085.^  and  of 
spring  31 1.  Tbe  fiirmers  of  tbese  two  towns  know  from  experience  what 
is  best  ibr  tbem,  and  it  is  proven  tbat  bere  in  Camillus  on  the  shales  of  the 
sslt  group,  winter  wbeat  sbould  be  grown,  wbile  spring  wbeat  is  better 
ioited  to  tbe  upper  measures  of  tbe  HamOton  group  and  tbe  Genesee  slates 
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of  Spafford.   We  oAanofc  revotM  this  sUto  of  thioga  wiUiout  Iom  to  both 
towns. 

While  our  lands  were  new  and  incumbered  with  stumps,  summer  fallow- 
ing for  wheat  was  very  common.  This  was  then  necessary,  as  only  by 
repeated  plowings  could  we  destroy  the  grass  and  weeds.  As  the  stumps 
disappeared,  we  fallowed  less.  Now  wheat  is  raised  by  plowing  barley  or 
oat  stubble  once,  doing  the  work  well.  Where  there  are  neither  stumps 
nor  stones  in  the  way,  and  the  land  has  been  deeply  plowed  for  the  spring 
crop,  this  one  plowing  is  found  to  answer  quite  well.  Before  the  land  is 
plowed,  it  Is  best  to  turn  on  the  stubble  as  many  animals  as  can  be  had,  to 
pick  up  the  grain  that  has  been  left.  If  Uie  Westlier  is  wet,  a  harrow  run 
•var  the  etnbble,  will  cause  Ibe  soattered  grauu  to  germinate.  If  this  can 
be  aeeomplithedi,  %  thomgh  plowing  will  deelroj  them,  and  there  will  be 
Wt  Kttle  to  troable  the  wlieat:  A  aeeond  plowing  wodd  bring  theatsbbb 
again  on  tke  anrfaee,  nnleaa  it  waa  deferred  nntil  it  waa  decayed,  and  Ibia 
wodd  generally  take  more  tioie  tban  ean  be  bad,  Md  aow  tba  wheat  in  aea- 
aon.  But  where  there  ia  time  to  plow  ahallow,  immediatalj  after  the  oat 
or  barley  crop  ia  off,  and  then  allow  tho  atabbU  to  decay,  a  aeeond  pWwing 
will  prove  of  ndrantage. 

Olarer  aod,  haadaemely  tamed  ever  in  Angoat,  ia  Yary  ooamoalj  aown 
to  wheat.  Ooeaaionallj  *  piaoa  of  land  tint  hu  beeoaw  weedy,  ia  atill 
aammcr  fallowed.  ^ 

Before  the  whe|it  la  aown,  the  gronod  ia  well  loTeled  with  a  harrow,  and 
If  Inmpy,  it  ia  rolled.  The  moat  approved  method  of  aowing  la  with  * 
drill ;  and,  in  case  the  land  is  exposed  to  winds,  the  drill  shoold  move  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds,  that  the  planta  may  be 
sheltered  by  the  ridges  that  the  drill  will  cast  np  between  the  rows.  The 
serere  winds  of  winter,  if  the  ground  is  not  oovered  with  snow,  often 
destroy  wheat  that  is  covered  with  a  harrow,  while  that  sown  by  a  drill 
will  live  through.  Another  advantage  of  drilling  wheat,  ia  the  protection 
the  ridLT's  [rive  to  the  plants  in  the  spring  frosta— when  ground  that  is  not 
well  drained  will  "heave,"  and  thus  elerating  a  ernst  of  soil  on  the  sur- 
face, tear  and  break  the  roots,  and  in  many  instances  kill  the  wheat.  In 
drilled  wheat  fields,  the  space  between  the  rows  will  often  rise  in  this  way 
without  disturbing  the  plants, — they  being  in  rows,  the  oraeks  in  the  froiMi 
anrface  will  be  alongside,  and  not  lift  thtin. 

After  the  clover  seed  has  been  sown,  and  the  ground  is  suflBciently  settled 
to  allow  the  use  of  teams,  a  roller  should  pass  over  the  field.  This  will 
settle  down  the  ridges,  and  level  off  the  surface,  for  the  convenient  passage 
of  the  reaper  in  harvest,  and  will  aid  in  covering  the  clover  seed. 

Well  rotted  harn-yard  manure,  applied  in  small  quantities  on  the  soil 
after  it  has  been  plowed,  and  before  harrowing,  especially  on  tops  of  knolls 
and  on  exposed  side-hills,  will  abundantly  pay  the  cost,  and  almost  insure  a 
good  crop.  Our  farmers  generally  sow  two  bushels  t)f  wheat  on  an  acre, 
and  generally  put  it  in  with  a  drill. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  our  soil  to  * 
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prodncc  wheat  as  abundantly  as  formerly.  If  the  census  report  of  1855  ' 
was  to  bo  taken  as  evidence,  it  certainly  would  show  that  it  could  no  longer 
he  raided  with  profit.  The  General  Governiuent  is  to  take  a  census  whieh 
will  give  the  results  of  1859,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  fruitful  year  to 
compai'c  with  the  frnfortanato  jear,  1854  ;  neither  will  be  oorrcot,  nor  will 
the  mean  of  the  two  be  reliable,— for  1854  was  hj  fkr  the  meet  unfortu- 
'  nate  year  for  wheat  that  we  have  known,  if  we  ezeepi  the  Me  mrhed  by 
the  devMtetimii  ef  the  midge.  The  wheat  erop  ef  this  eoiuty,  at  least 
the  winter  wheat,  probably  aveiaged  in  1859,  not  lese  than  twentj-fiva 
hnshele  to  the  aere.  Some  crops  aTeraged  forty,  and  many  fields  horn 
twenty-eight  to  Ihirty-fiTe*  Riding  over  the  eounty  daring  the  harvest, 
not  a  field  was  seen,  that,  to  an  experienoed  eye,  did  not  promise  moM 
than  twenty  4>«8hels  to  the  sore  The  erop  of  1858  was  a  good  one.  A 
ten  aere  field  prodneed  that  year  410  bnshels.  ^  The  year  1857  gare  a  tut 
crop.  These  three  years  oame  up  fully  to  the  aTersge  of  the  crops  before 
the  midge  appeared.  If  it  was  certain  that  the  erope  of  twenty  years  ago, 
in  quantity  and  Tariety,  could  be  raised,  we  should  not  sow  the  large  areas 
we  then  did,  lor  there  are  other  crops  that  pay  a  hotter  profit.  The  priee 
of  wheat  now  Tories  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half— larely  it  reaches 
two  dollars  a  bushel.  The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  where  the  crop  is 
twenty  bishels  to  the  acre — and  this  good  fanning  will  secure  as  an  aTo* 
rage,  in  ordinary  seasons — ^will  be, 


For  plowing  once,  •   81  60 

Harrowing  and  rolling,  •  50 

Drilling,   81 

Seed,  two  bushels,  at  10s.,   2  §0 

Harvesting   2  00 

Threshing,    2  60 


89  81 

Cr.  "~" 

Twenty  bushels  at  10s  '  f2$  00 

Straw,   2  00' 


127  00 

Profit,  117.69. 

The  foregoing  estimate  is  for  a  crop  of  wheat  that  requires  only  one 
plowing,  and  supposes  the  land  to  be  in  a  high  condition,  and  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  the  yield  as  only  averaged  by  our  best  for^ 
mere  on  our  best  wheat  land.  Wheat  is  liable  to  many  uncertainties,  and 
the  failure  of  a  single  erop  cuts  down  the  average  of  many  good  yields.  A 
winter  of  constant  ^eep  snow  kills  the  crop.  A  winter  without  any  or  very  ' 
little  snow,  by  exposing  the  plants  to  sovero  frosts,  sometimes  nearly 
destroys  Mediterranean  wheat.  If  these  dangers  are  escaped,  many  sold 
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iiil^ts  itt  the  moBtli  of  April,  with  wtrni  diiys,  frill  heftvo  out  tbe  crop  on 
wet  load.  Mildew  or  rust,  oa  the  my  ere  of  wluit  had  proaiised  to  bo  an 
abttadant  hArrest,  will  neariy  deetroy  every  hope,  somotimet.  Froqaeat 
wum  ndns  ia  harvest  will  oaose  the  berry  to  sproat,  tad  aetrly  destroy  its 
vslae.  These  aBeertaiatieB,with  the  depredstioas  of  tlie  ermies  of  iajari* 
ens  iasoets,  ere  to  be  ttkea  iato  the  soeoaat  whea  we  talk  of  sTerage  orops. 
He'  win  be  a  fortaaate  fhrmer  that,  onee  ia  six  or  seToa  years,  does  aot 
haTo  a  aearly  total  fkilare  of  a  erop,  that  is  ia  ao  wise  to  be  attrribated  to 
ao  aaprodaotiYo  soil. 

To  guard  agaiast  the  aaeeriaiaties  aad  daagers  that  are  iaoideat  to  the 
wheat  erop,  the  ooly  thiagicaowa  to  our  fanners,  that  aTails  them,  is  per* 
htt  ealtiTatioa  of  lead  ia  high  ooaditioa,  aad  the  ase  of  those  Tarieties 
that  ripea  early. 

XBJOIAS  CORN,  OK  HAIZE. 

ladiaa  eora,  as  aerop,  is  ooastaatly  laoreasiag  ia  tkvor  with  oar  £imien« 
The  ceasas  of  1850  reports  782,220  bashels,  aad  that  of  1855,  907,458 
bnsbels  harrested.  This  shows  a  great  iacrease  ia  bashels— the  differeaoo 
is  the  area  plaated  is  probably  still  greater,  as  the  droath  of  1854  mast 
hsTo  placed  the  aoreable  prodaot  below  1849. 

Maay  diiToreat  Tarieties  of  maise  are  plaated  ia  this  eoaaty.  The 
smaller  imd  earlier  being  generally  raised  oa  the  elevated  laads  of  the 
soath  part  of  the  county,  while  larger  kiads  are  matored  in  the  northern 
and  lower  parts.  The  warm,  wet  seasons  are  most  favorable  to  the  pro- 
daetion  of  this  crop.  The  moaths  of  July  aad  Aagnst,  if  warm,  and  there 
are  seasooablo  showers,  will  generally  insure  a  good  crop,  though  the  rest 
of  the  season  is  not  so  favorable.  The  land  should  be  well  draiaed,  aad  ia 
high  condition  for  mirtze.  A  clover  sod,  well  filled  with  roots,  turned  over 
aboat  the  first  of  May,  rolled  aad  perfeetlj  harrowed,  is  the  most  desirable 
preparation  for  the  crop.  Oar  most  succossful  farmers  plaat  from  the  first 
to  the  fifteeath  of  that  month.  It  has  beea  shown  by  experiment  that  to 
produce  large  erops  the  hills  ehoald  be  near  together ;  but  this  increases 
the  labor  attending  the  whole  process  of  cultivation  and  harvesting.  Geae- 
rally  we  mark  the  ground  both  ways,  with  a  marker  drawn  by  a  horse,  so 
that  planting  the  hills  at  the  crossings  of  the  aiarks  they  will  stand  in 
sqaares  of  throe  and  a  half  feet.  Six  or  seven  grains  are  put  in  the  hill 
and  covered  vith  a  hoe — the  dropping  aad  covering  being  done  by  hand. 
If  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  a  man  will  plant  two  acres  in  a  day. 
Various  machines  have  beea  made  to  facilitate  this  operation,  but  thus  far 
they  1kiv(  not  goae  into  general  use.  It  is  important  that  the  rows  shoald 
be  sufficiently  accurate  and  straight  to  allow  the  cultivator  to  go  both  ways 
of  the  field.  A  machine  that  will  plaat  regular  rows  both  ways  is  wanted. 
The  seed  should  be  covered  about  one  and  a  half  inch  deep  with  mellow 
soil,  which,  if  dry,  should  be  well  pressed  down  with  the  hoe.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  fairly  above  the  grrond,  a  half  gill  of  gypsnra  is  placed  on 
taeh  hill  by  haod,  aad  as  sooa  as  the  rows  are  saffieiently  plaia,  a  oac 
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horse  cultivator  is  ran  between  the  rows  both  ways  ol  the  field.  The  crop 
is  dressed  with  ft  hand  hoe,  all  weeds  uid  grass  being  carefully  remorved  ; 
.  this  cultivating  and  hoeing  is  ui^ually  done  twice,  but  in  very  clean  land  it 
is  often  not  necessary  to  use  the  hoe  but  once  ;  but  the  cultivator  should, 
at  short  intervals,  go  through  the  field  until  the  crop  is  so  far  advanced 
that  the  horse  and  cultivator  begin  to  injure  the  plants.  This  cultivating 
will  be  over  with  by  the  last  of  June.  Nothing  more  is  now  to  be  done 
until  the  ears  are  nearly  ripe — which  will  usually  be  in  the  fore  part  of 
September — when  the  stalks  are  cut  near  the  ground  and  compactly  set  up 
in  stooks  of  about  twenty 'five  hilU  each,  and  carefully  bound  uoar  the 
top,  and  again  lower  down.  To  do  this  will  cost  a  day's  work  to  the  acre. 
In  this  condition  the  grain  stands  until  sufficient^  cured  to  hoak  and  crib* 
This  will  be  about  a  month  after  it  is  cut  up. 

A  man  will  husk,  bind  the  stalks  in  bundles,  stook  them,  and  load  into 
a  wagon,  about  thirty  bushels  of  cars  in  a  day,  of  good  corn.  The  draw- 
ing and  cribbing  is  but  a  small  expense,  but  will  depend  .somewhat  on  tho 
distance  the  field  is  from  the  cribs  ;  one  cent  per  bushel  will  pay.  About 
January,  this  grain  will  bo  ready  to  .shell  and  carry  to  market,  if  it  is  to 
be  oonsunied  immediately.  If  the  grain  is  to  be  put  in  large  nias.ses,  it 
must  rt  uiain  in  the  crib  until  spring,  to  cure  fully.  The  stalks  are  of  great 
value  fur  forage,  and  are  fed  to  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  arc  considered 
W  of  as  iiiueh  value  as  equal  weights  of  hay,  for  cows  giving  miUu 


The  cost  of  an  acre  of  com  is  aa  follows : 
Plowing  and  harrowing,  .•••••••••••••••••«••••*••.•••••  *       $2  00 

Ilolling  and  marking,   50 

Planting,  4s.;  and  seed  corn,  ^  bushel,  2s.,  ..  ,  75 

Cultivating,  hoeing  first  time  and  plastering,. •  •••••••••••••  2  00 

do           second  time,  vil •••••••  1  00 

do         cutting  up  and  atooking,.***   100 

Husking  100  buphels  of  ears,.» .   3  00 

Drawing  and  cribbing,   1  00 

Thrashing,   •   1  25 


$12  50 


This  makes  I12.&0  as  the  eost  of  an  tore  of  eom,  which  should  yield  fifty 
bosheb.  The  price  is  rarely  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  it  is  as  rarely  as  low 
as  fifty  cents ;  perhaps  the  average  Is  half  way  between — say  seventy-five 


oents* 

This  gives,  as  the  value  of  an  aere,  •   #87  60 

The  stalks  are  worth  not  less  than    ■   5  00 


Giving,  as  the  total  value  per  acre,  the  sum  of,   $42  50 

The  eost  being  deducted,   12  50 


There  is  left,  for  the  use  of  an  acre, 


$30  00 
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By  this  ealeuktioii,  ih»  oom  eosts  Iwttitjr-ftrt  Miito  •  Imkel ;  no  eharge 
b«iBg  Bwda  for  nannre,  or  anjUiiBg  but  aood  siid  the  labor  MftwJly  bid 
ont. 

The  amage  of  the  eom  crop  is  sol  if^  buhokto  tho  aere,  if  iro  tako 
tiie  whole  that  is  planted ;  but  our  bert  farmen  make  tUs  average. 

There  ia  no  oertainty  in  regard  to  erope.  When  we  do  all  we  ean  to 
■eeore  an  abundant  yield,  we  aometimea  fail ;  bot  we  have  as  few  failnrea 
with  this  erop,  to  aay  the  least,  as  with  any  of  our  staples. 

The  insects  most  destmotive  to  com,  are  Cvv-woMis,  the  hum  of  dil^ 
ferent  species  of  Argotis.  Doctor  Fitoh,  in  his  reports,  has  described  the 
ire  yarieties,  and  expresses  the  opinion  (p.  811),  that  neither  the  fertilitgr 
of  the  noil,  or  the  kind  of  mannres  which  ase  applied,  haye  any  inflnenee 
on  these  worms,  "except  in  making  the  plants  grow  more  snooalent." 
He  says,  '*  we  all  know  these  worms  are  ootnmon  in  our  highly  mannred 
gardena  and  he  adds  that  he  has  fonnd  them  '*  plenty,"  on  one  occasion, 
among  beans  planted  npon  a  hill-side,  on  gronnd  so  barren  that  it  was 
thonghi  nothing  else  oonld  be  raised  there.  In  the  year  1867,  the  Cat- 
worm  did  great  injury  to  eom  in  this  county,  that  Was  planted  on  sod  land ; 
while  those  fields  that  had  previonsly  had  the  grass  roots  destroyed  by  onl* 
tivation,  were  very  little  injured*  Few  of  our  farmers  are  willing  to  pni 
eom  on  land  that  the  preTlons  year  was  used  for  other  grain ;  and  thus 
most  of  onr  oom  snfTered.  It  was  remarked  that  land  in  high  condition 
wss  most  nnfortnnate,  and  car  best  farmers  suffered  more  than  some  of  their 
neighbors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  time  of  planting  eom,  no 
Cnt-worms  were  seen,  and  they  did  not  appear  nntil  about  the  time  the 
eom  was  laige  enough  to  reoeiTO  the  gypsum  dressing.  The  following 
year,  1858,  the  Cut-worm  was  seen  in  great  numbers  at  planting,  but  did 
the  crop  Tory  Hitle  injury.  In  1857,  the  weather  had  been  oold,  up  to 
about  the  tenth  day  of  May ;  in  1868,  the  latter  part  of  April  was  warm, 
and  tbe  worma  were  probably  past  doing  much  harm,  when  the  com  came 
up.  To  areld  the  Cut-worme,  late  planting  ia  periiaps  advisable.  If  they 
appenr,  to  the  iitfury  of  the  crop,  the  only  known  remedy  is  to  attack  them, 
as  D^.  Fitsh  ssys,  **  dig  the  worms  from  their  retreats  and  destroy  them." 
A  new  enemy  to  young  oom  has  appeared  here  within  a  few  years,  the  iSpAs- 
nopkonu  ttnaius  of  Say,  or  the  Hunter  weevil.  This  insect  eats  the  leaves 
of  the  yona^  pbn^  A*d  in  some  eases  it  has  materially  injured  tbe  crop. 
This  new  aoqnaintanee  may  prove  a  formidable  enemy. 

OATB. 

The  number  of  bushels  reported  by  the  census  of  1850,  as  raised  in 
1849,  in  this  country,  is  891,331 ;  in  1854,  1,015,227;  and  it  appears  that 
in  1854  twelve  per  cent  of  all  our  improved  land  was  devoted  to  this  crop. 
Oats  are  usually  raised  on  corn  stubble,  by  one  plowing,  and  sufficient  har- 
rowinfr  to  bring  the  surface  into  good  condition.  The  yield  per  acre  varies 
from  thirty-five  to  one  liundred  bushels.  Fifty  bushels  is  common,  and  is 
perhaps  averaged  by  our  best  farmers.  The  cost  of  raising  the  crop  is 
about  as  follows : 
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Plowing  and  harrowing  one  aore,  •  •  •  •  |2  00 

Sowing  and  covering,  •   81 

Seed,  2.^  buaheU,  at    1  25 

Harvesting,   2  00 

Throshiag  50  biuheU,  at  4  ota.,   2  00 


$7  56 

Fifty  busbela  at  the  average  price,  40  eta.,  will  be 

worth   $20  00 

The  straw  is  worth  •   2  00 


Total  valne  of  the  prodneta  of  an  acre,  •   2200 


Leaving  for  use  of  land  ••;«  •»••••       $14  44 


There  are  but  few  failures  to  get  a  fair  yield  of  this  crop,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing in  favor.  Late  BOwed  oats  sometimes  suffer  from  rust,  espceiallj  on 
the  low  grounds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  best  time  to  sow 
is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  writer  to  say,  that  the  wheat,  corn  and  oats 
raised  in  this  county,  aro^produced  at  the  profit  given  in  these  estimates  by 
any  but  our  best  farmers.  There  arc  farmers  whose  crops  fall  far  below 
the  averages  given,  and  who  expend  more  labor  in  the  cultivation — not 
because  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  so  doing,  but  because  their  poor 
farming  is  necessarily  expensive.  The  land  must  first  be  put  in  good  con- 
dition ;  this  costs  time  and  labor,  but  once  done,  the  whole  business  of  farm- 
ing becomes  pleasant,  and  reasonably  profitable. 

BABLXT. 

This  was  until  lately  an  important  crop  in  this  eonnty.  Ib  1849  we 
prodnoed  440,293  bushels,  which  was  136,840  more  than  was  produced  is 
any  other  county  in  this  State.  In  1854  the  prodnetion  bad  lalleo  off  to 
871,785  bnshela,  and  it  has  been  growing  lesaaad  lees  every  year  sioee. 
Formerly  we  eipected  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  now  we  cannot  rely  OB 
more  than  twenty.  This  falling  off  is  principally  due  to  the  depredations 
of  an  insect,  thus  described  by  Doetor  Fitoh,  in  the  JoBnal  of  onr  Society 
of  April,  1858. 

''These  are  small  insects,  little  over  the  tenth  of  an  ineh  in  length,  the 
shape  of  their  bodies  having  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  a  wasp. 
They  pertain  to  the  order  HymmtofttrA  and  the  family  Chalcididai  and 
are  the  only  insects  of  this  family  yet  discovered  which  feed  on  vegetation; 
all  ibe  other  apeeies  whose  history  is  known,  being  parasite^  on  other 
insects,  feeding  upon  them  iBtemally,  mostly  when  in  their  lanrtt  state  and 
thus  destroying  them.  European  naturalists,  therefore,  will  searcely  credit 
ns,  when  we  say  these  barley  and  wheat  flies  are  enemies,  and  not  friends. 
Bat  so  much  evidence  has  now  aoonmnlated  upon  this  snbjeet,  that  we  can 
no  longer  doubt  as  to  their  true  character.  They  are  mneh  more  nearly 
related  to  the  genus  Fleromalui  than  to  the  g^BOS  Bur^ftrnth  ^ 
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Dr.  Harris  referred  them.  Still,  thcj  may  differ  from  oilier  inieots  of  the 
genus  PteromahUt  and  should  very  likely  constitnte  a  new  genus.  But 
VBtU  I  have  an  opportunity  to  gire  the  species  of  this  most  intricate  groap 
a  more  ihorongli  leTisieo,  I  am  unprepared  to  decide  as  to  th«r  tnie  generic 

location. 

''The  Black-leooed,  or  Massachusetts  Barlet-flt  {Pteromalugf 
hirdeiy  Harris)  is  black,  its  feet  and  knees  pale  dull  yellow,  its  atiterior 
shanks  of  the  same  dusky  or  blackish  oolor  with  the  middle  and  hind  ones. 

"The  Joint  wormtlt  (which  I  propose  to  nnme  Pteromalus?  tritici) 
is  black,  its  feet  and  knees  and  its  anterior  shanks  pale  dull  yellow,  its 
neck  with  a  dull  white  spot  on  each  side. 

"The  Yellow-legged,  or  New  York  Barley-fly  Pteromalus?  ful- 
tipee)  is  black,  its  legs  bright  t atony  yellow^  its  feet  whitish,  its  neok  with 
a  small  dnll  white  dot  on  each  side." 

This  insect  attacks  the  crop  just  before  the  heads  appear,  laying  its  eggp 
in  the  straw ;  the  £talk  is  either  entirely  destroyed,  or  if  any  grain  is  ma« 
tured  it  is  small  and  imperfsot.  When  the  crop  is  thrashed,  small  pieces  of 
straw  are  seen,  having  enlaiged  places  in  which  the  cells  and  larvse  of  the 
iueot  are  fonnd.  Unless  some  relief  is  found  we  roust  entirely  dieoontinne 
raising  this  crop,  nnd  henceforth  barley  will  hardly  appear  in  our  eensos 
reports.  Winter  barley  cannot  yet  be  said  to  hare  had  a  trial  here,  but  from 
reports  that  haTO  ijBaehed  as  we  haye  strong  hopes  of  its  being  raised  with 
BDocess. 

mri. 

This  grain  has  been  aoHirated  to  a  Tory  limited  extent  here.  In  1849 
the  crop  was  45,095  bnshels;  in  1854  it  hsd  MUn  to  5,840.  Onr  lands 
are  too  prodoetiTO  in  other  grsins  to  make  this  crop  profitable.  More 
bushels  of  Mediterranean  wheat  can  be  raised  in  most  of  the  county  on  an 
acre,  than  of  rye,  and  this  settles  the  question,  the  cost  of  raising  the  crops 
being  about  the  same  per  aere. 

POTATOES. 

But  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  our  cultivated  land  is  JevoteJ  to 
this  crop,  and  few  fariuers  raise  more  than  tlu  ir  own  eont^umption  requires, 
except  in  the  ^owns  near  Syracuse.  Salina  luis  three  and  six-tenths  per 
cent  of  this  crop,  and  Geddes  two  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  From  one  to 
two  liundred  bushels  is  raised  on  an  acre,  rarely  three  hundred.  The  rot 
in  wet  seasons  has  proved  destructive,  and  the  crop  is  considered  as  very 
uncertain.  % 

ORCHARD  PRODUCTS. 

More  attention  is  being  devoted  to  raising  fruit,  and  most  of  our  farmers 
arc  [danttng  orchards  of  all  the  chmee  varieties  that  succeed  well  here. 
Apples  are  exported  to  the  eastern  markets  in  large  qnantities.  The  apple 
has  generally  been  sneociBful,  until  within  the  last  few  yean,  we  have  suffered 
psrtial  failnres;  the  year  1859,  however,  came  nearly  or  quite  Up  to  former 
years.  Pears  do  well  here,  and  will  be  extensively  coltiTated.   The  plom 
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tad  ebeny  bo  longer  produee  woU.  luooto  hftye  Morij  driveii  those  frnile 
firau  omoiig  lu.  EzteaeiTO  iianeriei  of  frait  tioeo  «fe  enliiTatod  noftr  Sjr»- 
OBSe*  the  traeo  find  a  reody  Bale,  and  the  demand  is  inoManng.  One  of  our 
jprmoipal  Banerymen  givee  the  folknHng  estiniate  of  the  amnhor  of  aom 
*  now  need  for  raising  fruit  trees,  vis. :  in  the  town  of  Goddee,  75  aores} 
Salina  200 ;  oity  of  Syraoose  65 ;  in  the  town  of  Onoadaga  20 ;  ia  other 
towu  80 ;  makiiig  for  the  whole  oovnty  abovt  600  aeiei. 

XBADOWS  ARB  PAITUEIS. 

Over  thirty  per  eent  of  oar  improTod  bads  are  deroted  to  pastare,  and 
'  orer  eig|itaen  per  eent  to  meadow.  Red  elo?ar,  TriJMim  prtU9iu€t  Tim- 
othy gran,  phUum  pratwsit,  and  red-top,  Agmth  tulgaHi,  ire  sown 
and  ealtiyated  for  pasture  and  hay.  It  ia  very  rare  that  any  otiier  grass 
seeds  are  sown,  hot  we  find  in  most  of  ovr  pastares  and  meadows  that  have 
stood  a  few  yesrs,  White  elover,  Trifolium  rtpeius  Spear  grass,  Kentaeky 
blae  grass,  Poa  pratentu  and  P.  eompntiaf  Orehard  grass,  Dadylit 
glomerafa;  Meadow  foz*tail  grass,  Alopemrus  prattmit  and  A»  genitM" 
iaivt:  Bed-top,  Agrottis  vulgaris  i  andQoaok  grass,  Tn'lfeum  repcns. 
Many  other,  but  less  abandant  varieties  might  be  iband  in  old  fields,  bat 
these  are  the  important  pleats  on  whieh  oar  oattle  feed,  summer  and  wiaier. 

Tlie  last  SMUtioned  Quaek  or  Ooneh  grass,  is  omnmonly  regarded  by  oar 
Imners  as  a  foal  weed.  '  Ones  in  lead  that  dose  not  admit  of  perlbet 
eoltivatioB  this  grass  is  eradioated  with  difienlty,  bat  it  Is  eaten  readily, 
and  oTon  with  aridity  in  the  pasture,  and  if  eat  green  makes  good  hay* 
Lands  that  aie  intended  for  permanent  pastures  are  of  very  little,  if  aay 
less  Talue  for  hariag  this  grass  in  them.  Its  tenaeity  of  lifo  is  a  recom- 
mendation in  some  loealities.  Good  forming  will,  in  ordinary  seaaoos, 
seeare  not  less  than  two  tons  of  hay  from  an  aero  of  amadow,  at  a  cost, 
in  oatting,  earing  aad  drawing  iatd  the  bam,  of  about  11.85  per  ton.  Tho 
general  eakalatlott  for  grasii^  distriots,  saeh  as  the  town  of  Fsbins,  Is  an 
aero  of  meadow  and  two  seres  of  pasture  to  support  eaoh  horse,  aad  aaoh 
head  of  neat  eattle  or  eight  dieep,  on  the  form.  In  foot,  Fabias  has  l-i^ 
acres  of  meadow  for  eaoh  aoimal,  and  l-^r  of  pastare ;  of  both  pas- 
ture and  meadow,  8.08  aeres  are  required  for  eaoh  animaL 

Tbabsl.  Bipbaous  Fullonum,  or  FulUr*t  Teof s/.— The  eultiTation 
of  the  Fuller's  Teasel,  was  introduoed  into  this  eounty  about  twenty  years 
.  sinee,  by  Chester  Moses,  of  Mareellas,  and  soon  alter  into  the  town  of 
Bkaneat^es  by  Joha  Saook,  and  has  been  oultivatod  in  these  towns  to  a 
oonsiderablo  extent  ever  sinee.  In  1858,  about  500,000  lbs.  were  raised. 
Teasels  are  sown  In  rows  or  ddlls  three  foot  and  fonr  or  six  inohes  apart# 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  May,  as  tho  weather  will  permit.  Tho 
seed  oomes  up  in  from  foartoen  to  twenty-one  days,— -ihe  plants  ars  thianed 
St  the  seoond  hooiag.  All  weeds  mast  be  kept  down,  and  three  hoeings 
ars  neeessary.  Obyey  land,  saitablo  fiir  wheat  Is  best  for  this  erop ;  land 
that  heaTes  by  the  spriag  firosts  is  nnsaltable,  and  sandy  soilo  do  nat  answer. 
The  ground  should  be  made  fertile  by  previous  good  oultlTsftion ;  but  it  is 
not  well  to  mannre  the  orop  itMlf^  as  by  so  doiiig,  the  plants  suffer  by  what 
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iscalMtiie  '*UMk  spot,**  ik«  growth  bmng  too npid.  Corn  land  iWl 
woaH  prodnot  fifty  bntlielt  to  tho  aoro,  vilhont  mnnnre,  would  bo  obonl 
ifgbt,  M  to  oondition.  Tfao  Und  ifconld  be  ptotoetod  teom  northwMt  winds. 
The  first  Hot8on*«  enltivntion  is  oonfined  to  pknting,  tiiinaing,  koeping  the 
woods  ont,  sad  tbo  gronnd  nioUow.  WVon  wiwtor  oomes  iho  Iootos  ore  six 
or  eigbt  inohes  long.  Tko  more  snowy  the  winter  is,  tbe  better.  Some- 
times tempomry  Ibnoes  ore  mn  ooross  the  field  to  erase  the  ibrmntion  of 
■now  bonks,  wbere  it  is  fiwred  tbnl  tbe  gronnd  mny  bo  bore.  Sometimes 
tbe  ground  is  sligbtly  oOTored  with  strew  for  proteotion  dnring  winter  by 
the  Gonneotient  growers.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  allow  of  onltiTation 
the  next  spring,  it  is  loosened,  and  erory  weed  is  ont  down.  In  about  three 
weeks  after  this  dressing  another  will  bo  neosssary ;  by  this  time  theplantB 
will  have  beeome  so  strong  as  to  ooter  the  ground,  and  the  eenter  shoot  with 
the  teasel  will  appear.  The  oultivation  must  eease  when  the  plants  beoomo 
so  thiek  as  to  eadaiiger  their  being  broken.  The  blowoms,  whieh  are 
white,  oommenoe  in  a  eirole  around  the  middle  of  the  teasel  and  extend 
npwards  to  the  top  of  the  bur,  then  they  begin  to  go  downwards  until  the  * 
whole  has  blossomed— iho  blessoau  drop  in  the  order  of  their  appesranoe. 
Lateral  branehse  are  thrown  ont  at  a  later  ]fertod,  producing  burs  of  a 
quality  mere  TaluaUe  than  the  first  and  eenter  bur,  whioh  is  ealled  a 
"  king.**  A  healthy,  finci  plant  will  yield  from  twentyfiro  to  one  hundred 
burs.  When  the  bloesoms  hoTO  all  fidlen  from  a  bur  it  is  time  to  out 
it  off*,  leaving  three  or  four  inohes  of  the  stalk.  The  kings  are  out  first, 
as  diey  ripen  first.  The  side  burs,  oaUed  **  que^,*'  ripen  and  are  out 
later.  The  cutting  begins  about  the  tenth  day  of  August,  and  must  bo 
perfiwmed  by  hand.  A  small  knifii  is  used,  and  the  burs  are  dropped  into 
a  basket  holding  one  and  a  half  or  two  bushels,  and  carried  to  Uie  curing 
house.  This  hoase  should  hare  doors  to  ventilate  freely.  SheWes,  made 
of  strips  of  boards,  so  as  to  give  a  free  passsge  to  the  air,  are  used,  on 
whieh  the  burs  are  spread  about  six  inohes  deep.  If  the  weather  is  damp 
it  may  be  neeessary  to  turn  them,  which  can  be  done  with  a  fork.  If  the 
weather  is  good,  the  eoring  will  be  complete  in  two  weeks.  Unless  the  burs 
sro  sorted  when  eut,  it  wiH  be  neoessaiy  to  do  this  befbro  they  are  packed 
for  market.  The  kings  make  one  sort,  the  queens  another,  and  the  small 
burs  make  the  third — ^tbe  very  small  burs,  b^ng  of  no  use,  are  not  out. 

The  kings  are  used  in  maanfaoturii^  eoarso  oloth,  the  queens  on  cloth  of 
medium  quality,  and  the  small  bura  are  used  on  the  finest  doth.  The 
tessles  are  carried  to  market  in  boxes  made  of  ikin  boards,  usually  three 
feet  firar  inches  wide  and  deep,  and  six  fact  long.  The  tcasles  are  sold  by  the 
pound,  at  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  $  the  average  price  is  about  seven  and  a 
half  cents,  where  they  are  raised.  The  crop  varies  from  one  to  two  thon- 
saad  pounds  per  acre,  averaging  about  fifteen  hundred.  At  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  seven  and  a  half  cents,  the  acre  brings  f  112.50.  The  last  five 
years  the  average  .price  has  been  as  high  as  ten  oents  a  pound,  whioh  gives 
$150.00  per  aere. 

Ooet  <^  euUivnting  an  acre  is  about  as  finlkws : 
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Plowing,  harrowing  and  markiog.  •   $8  00 

Sowing,  fO.25  ;  rolling,  to  cover  seed,  $0.5l),   75 

Cttliivating,  hoeing  and  tbinning,  fini  time,  •  •  •  ^00 

do         Booond  time, . . . •  •••••••  o  00 

do         third:  time   3  00 

do          second  year,    500 

Cutting  and  placing  on  shelves,   18  00 

CoriDg  and  boxing  (six  boxes  required  to  the  acre),   0  00 

^  ^^^^ 
Say  for  all  the  expenses  of  an  acre,  $60.00. 

This  erop  U  an  excellent  one  to  precede  wheat,  as  the  plants  have  tap 
roots,  and  one  plowing  will  put  the  ground  in  fine  order.  White  beans  are 
sometimes  raised  the  first  year  between  the  rows  ;  and,  l.y  so  doing,  all  the 
expenses  of  that  year  are  often  paid.  The  tcasle  ?eed  costs  a  mere  nothing, 
and  is  of  some  value  for  feeding  sheep.    Hens  do  not  like  it. 

Although  the  teasel  is  a  biennial,  in  case  the  first  year's  cultivation  is  poor, 
and  the  plants  are  too  thick,  they  will  not  mature  the  second  year,  but  can 
be  carried  over,  and  made  to  head  the  third  year. 

There  is  only  a  limited  demand  for  teasels,  and  anj  great  increase  in  the 
orop  is  sure  to  reduce  the  price. 

>pj  Tobacco.  JVico/iano.— 

^SW>*^  **  Named  after  John  Nieot,  em- 

^y/r^  bassador  from  France  to  Portu* 

'i/^^^  ^  1560,  who  introduced  the 

<«^A  abominable  weed  into  Europe.'* 

So  says  Torrey. 
The  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  as 
^  a  orop,  was  commcneed  in  this 

i^^;,^^,  v^lj^^S'^-"'^;;:;-^^         county  in  1845,  by  Chester  Mo- 
^^'"W^^^^^^^  *^  If  ahum  Grimes,  both  of 

"^^^     the  town  of  Marcellus.  They 
-  ~w%^^^;fy^^^^-"r  joined  in  hiring  a  man  from  Con- 

\  ^    v  ^d^^      Z.^"^^  nccticut,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
y^M^^^  ^T^^^  culture.    In  18-iG,  Col.  Mars 

X earing,  then  of  the  town  of 

'l^^^^-y^l^^^^^^J^^   ^"^^-^       Salina,  raised  ten  acres;  and 
j^^^-    ■—-^^f^^^^^^.^^^^^gg^  ^^^^  ^oon  others  engaged,  in  a 

—         ^ '''ilfel.C^"^^  small  way,  in  raising  this  crop. 

\.y7\    ~        ~ — —  A]{v  the  census  of  1855,  it  ap- 
^•^-**^**ey*^^g^^^^|tr  pi  irs  that  in  the  preceding  year 
^ii  ^  there  were  raised,  in  the  wholo 

The  Tobacco  Plant  in  full  Blosiom.  county,    471 J   acres,  yielding 

664,987  pounds ;  which  gives,  as  the  average  yield,  1,178  pounds  to  tho 
acre.   It  U  thought  that  this  orop  pays  a  better  profit,  on  suitable  ground, 
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vken  ikiUaUy  bandied,  tluin  any  other  rftiffed  here.  Bxpesdve 
Ale  first  necessary  ;  Ihen  high  manaring,  owefiil  and  Uborloas  oultivstioii, 
aeconpanied  with  skill,  and  a  sacrifice  of  suumre  for  other  orops-Hiiilesa  itosn 
1m  pvrehssed — are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  by  any  person  who  intends 
to  enter  on  its  cultivation.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  manure  that  can 
be  purchased,  this  orop  is  increasing ;  perhaps  it  is  in  other  places,  but  what 
the  effects  may  be^on  the  profits  of  other  erops,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
time  to  determine  since  the  introduction  of  what  is  now  a  s^ple.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin  Clark,  of  Marcellus,  who  is  perhaps  better  aoquainted  with  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  than  any  other  man  here,  estimates  the 
production  of  1859,  as  of  the  value  of  $150,000  ;  of  which  he  estimates  Mar- 
cellus as  producing  S'i5,000  worth;  Skancatelcs,  810,000;  Van  Buren, 
$20,000;  Lysander,  $10,000;  Manlius,  $8,000  ;  Camillas,  $5,000  ;  Geddes, 
$4,000;  vSalina.  $8,000;  Elbridge,  $6,000;  Onondaga,  $8,000,  and  the 
residue  divided  among  the  other  towns.         *  v 

From  Mr.  Clark,  the  following  facts  and  estimates  in  regard  to  this  crop 
are  derived  : 

A  warm,  rich,  well  drained,  and  mellow  soil  should  be  had,  and  then 
twenty-five  loads  of  rotten  1»arn-}ard  manure  should  be  put  on  an  acre. 
The  land  being  in  high  condition,  this  amount  of  manure  will  be  consumed 
by  a  crop.  The  plants  should  be  set  about  the  first  of  June,  three  feet 
four  inches,  by  two  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches  apart.  To  raise  the  plants,  » 
the  fall  before  pulverize  the  bed  fine,  and  mix  with  the  soil  hog  or  some 
Other  manure  that  has  no  foul  seeds  in  it.  Sow  seeds  on  the  well  raked 
bed,  as  soon  the  ground  can  be  properly  prepared  in  the  spring,  about  one 
onnee  to  a  iqnare  rod,  equally  distributed  all  orer  the  bed.  Roll  hard 
with  a  hand  roller,  hot  do  not  eover  the  seed.  G^lasi  should  be  kept  ofer 
the  bed  untU  the  plants  appear,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  alter 
they  are  np  and  started,  the  glass  will  he  required  only  at  night  and  in 
sold  days.  The  bed  should  he  kept  moist  and  free  from  weeds.  When 
the  plants  are  three  inches  high  they  are  large  enough  to  set.  To  prepare 
the  land,  the  manure  should  be  applied  as  early  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  plow.   The  last  of  May  plow  and  harrow  again,  so  as  to  mix  the  manuro 

well  with  the  soil.  Mark  the  land  one 
way  for  rows,  three  feet  four  inches.  Make 
hills  by  hauling  up  a  few  hoes  full  of  dirt 
and  press  it  well  with  the  hoe.  In  taking 
the  plants  from  the  bed  take  care  to  keep 
the  roots  wet.  Unless  the  ground  is  quite 
damp,  put  a  pint  of  water  on  ea(<h  hill  half 
an  hour  before  setting.  Make  a  hole,  put  in 
the  root,  and  press  the  dirt  close  to  it,  all  the 
■      ^  V  way  to  the  lower  end.    If  any  plant  docs 

'  not  live,  take  oare  to  set  another.  Unless 

the  earth  is  wet,  or  at  least  moist,  water 

Th.  Plant  and  root  a.  d»ould  b«  -t.  ^^^^  SS  may  bs 

IX  ..  TRAli8.J 
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In  about  one  wetk  caltivate  mmI  hoe.  In  ten  or  fonrteen  days 
refMUkt  the  operation,  and  continve  to  cnltirate 
10  M  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  The  tobacco 
worms  may  appear  abont  the  second  hoeing ; 
kiil  them  as  fast  as  they  show  themselves- 
When  the  blossoms  appear,  break  off  the 
stalk,  leaving  about  fifbeoB  ieftTOS,  taking  off 
about  soTon  leavoi. 


Xh«  plant  as  let  in  tiie  tuU. 


A  plaiil  iwdy  to  top,  place  fwt^pi^ 

indicfttcd  by  b. 


Plant  after  topping. 
After  topping,  break  off  all  the  suck- 
ers. In  about  anotlicr  week,  go  over 
again,  breaking  off  suckers  and  killing 
worms.  In  another  week  repeat  the 
operation. 


By  this  time  the  crop  i^^  ready  to  begin  the  harvest.  This  may  bo  known 
by  tho  suokers  which  start  at  every  leaf,  and  when  they  have  all  appeared 

down  to  the  lower  leaf,  the  ])lant 
is  ready  to  cut,  every  sueker  hav- 
ing been  removed  as  it  appeared. 
The  stalks  aio  cut  at  the  root. 
In  a  warm  day  cut  in  the  morning 
nni  evening.  In  the  middle  of 
a  hot  day,  the  leaves  will  bum 
before  they  arc  wilted.  The  beat 
way  is  to  cut  in  the  afiteinoon  tiid 
lay  on  the  ground  to  wilt.  This 

Plant  with  the  snokera  growing.  wilting  forWftrdt  the  pr00e«8  of 

curing,  and  so  toughens  the  plant  as  to  m*he  it  pr»oticmWe  to  hang  it 
without  nnuh  loss  in  breaking  leaves. 

After  w;hin;r  draw  to  the  house,  whioh  should  be  twenty- four  feet  wide, 
fifteen  feet  high,  so  as  to  have  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  A  build- 
ing of  this  width  and  height,  thirty-five  feet  long,  will  store  an  acre,  or  one 
ton  of  tobacco.  The  girts  on  the  side  of  the  building  should  be  fire  feet 
apart ;  a  row  of  posts  through  the  middle  is  necessary  to  pnt  girts  in,  to 
hold  the  poles  that  the  planto  are  tied  to.  The  best  poles  are  made  of 
baeswood  sawed  one  and  one-half  by  four  inohee,  ud  twelve  feet  long. 

The  plants  are  handed  to  a  man  who,  standing  on  a  ipoveable  platfet  a 
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made  by  a  light  plank,  receives  them,  and  beginning  at  the  top  tier  he  winds  a 
piece  of  prepared  twine  around  a  stalk,  fastening  the  first  plant  to  the  pole ; 


Tobaeoo  House  without  sid«  doors,  emi  hoard  iiif^i  Hnd  tnd  doors,  to  show  tbo  manner  of  hang- 
ing the  Tohacco. 

the  second  plant  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  and  a  single  turn  is 
made  around  the  stalk  ;  then  again  the  third  stalk  is  put  on  the  same  side  of 
the  first,  the  twine  passed  arouud,  antl  the  next  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  pole,  where  the  twine  is  made  fast.    About  thirty  or  tliirty- 

bix  arc  hung  on  a  pole,  one-half  on 
each  side.  If  this  twine  givea  way 
it  is  manifi  st  that  they  will  all  be  let 
loose.  The  poles  are  put  on  the  girts 
about  fourteen  inches  apart.  In  this 
way  the  whole  building  is  filled. 
Skill  is  now  demanded  to  regulate  the 
ventilation  until  the  crop  is  cured, 
which  is  determined  by  examining 
the  stem  in  the  leaf,  which  should  be 
hard,  up  to  the  main  stalk.  Then  in 
damp  weather  the  tobacco  can  be  taken  down  and  laid  in  piles,  with  the 
tips  together  to  keep  it  from  drying,  and  to  secure  this,  cover  over  with 
boards.  The  next  thing  is  the  removal  of  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  tak- 
ing this  time  to  separate  the  broken  leaves  from  the  unbroken  ones.  They 

are  then  made 
into  parcels  of 
10  or  18,  called 
"hands,"  and 
are  fastened  by 
winding  a  leaf 
around  them. 
Pile  these  hands 
tips  on  tips,  ih« 
Tobaeeo  sUoked  after  stripping.  square  ends  oat. 

This  preserves  the  moisture.    The  pile  should  be  kept  covered  with  boards, 


Hanging  Tobacco  on  the  poles. 
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Mid  the  iidfls  aUo  oomed,  leading  tlie  wound  ends  of  ihe  liuidvezpoBed  ie 
ilie  air.  If  eTerjtliing  up  to  this  point  lias  been  skiUf oily  done,  in  fonr  or 
Uto  days  the  tobaoeo  will  be  fib  to  paokin  eases,  and  take  to  market.  The 
eases  should  be  of  pine,  two  feet  six  inehes.  square,  by  three  fbet  M^t 
inehes,  and  of  inoh  lumber.  Place  the  hands  tips  on  tips,  and  the  wound 
ends  against  the  ends  of  the  box,  press  with  a  lever  or  sorew  until  400 
pounds  is  in,  then  ftsten  on  the  top.  The  tobaoeo  now  goes  through  the 
Bweatingproeess,  and  will  lose  about  ten  per  eent  in  weight  before  fit  finr  use. 

This  tobaeeo  is  known  in  the  market  as  seed  leaf,*'  and  is  prineipelly 
used  for  wrappers  Ibr  cigars ;  the  refuse  is  exported.  A  crop  handled  in 
the  manner  desoribed,  and  with  skill,  will  sell  in  New  York  eity,  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  eents  a  ponmd;  but  from  want  of  proper  care  and  skill, 
the  orop  of  this  county  does  not  bring  an  av^ge  price  of  over  eight  cents. 


C^tt  of  Crop, 

The  plants  are  worth  per  acre,   $2  50 

Manure,  10  cords,  pay   20  00 

Fitting  ground  and  marking,   4  50 

Planting  and  setting,  ,   5  00 

Cultivating  and  first  lioeing,   2  00 

do          second  hoeing,   1  50 

Topping,  and  killing  wornis,  say   1  00 

Suckering,  first  and  Bccond  times,   2  00 

do       third  time,   4  00 

ITarvefting  and  hanging  (tour  men  and  team  one  day),   6  00 

Stripj)ing  one  ton,   10  00  ^ 

Five  packing  boxes,*   5  00 

Labor  of  packing,     1  50 

Twine,  for  hanging   1  00 


•      $66  00 

A  ton,  at  18^  cents,  is  worth  $270;  dednot  10  per  cent  for  shrinkage, 
and  li  cents  per  pound  for  transportation  and  commissions,  in  all  852.00, 
leaves  $218.00  as  net  proceeds.  The  coaI  being  taken  from  this,  $66,00, 
and  we  have  $152.00  for  use  of  land  and  buildings. 

This  is  the  best  statement  that  can  fairly  be  made  for  this  crop.  If  the 
price  be  put  at  the  average  our  growers  get,  viz.,  eight  cents  per  pound,  we 
have  for  the  crop,  1,800  pounds,  after  shrinking,  $144.  Deduct  $00  for 
eost,  and  $22.50  for  commissions  and  transportation,  in  all  $88.50,  which 
deducted  from  the  amount  reoeived,  leaves  $56.50,  as  the  ordinary  profit 
per  sore. 

BOTATIOW  or  CROTB,  AND  MANUBES. 

From  the  aeeount  already  given  of  our  principal  crops,  the  rotation  has 
been  bo  far  indicated  that  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  fcubjoct.  The 
most  common  and  approved  rotation  in : 
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Firtfe  year. — Clover  sod,  plowed  in  ih»  spring,  and  planted  to  Indian  oom. 
Second  year. — Oata  or  barley. 

Third  year. — ^Winter  wheat,  sown  on  the  stubble  of  the  oats  or  barley  { 
timethy  graas  seed,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  six  quarts  to  the  acre  being  sown, 
either  with  a  machine  attached  to  the  drill,  or  by  hand;  if  by  hand,  imme* 
diately  alter  the  wheat  is  covered.  In  the  following  spring,  red  clover 
aM,  al  the  rate  of  eight  qvarta  per  acre. 

Fourth  year. — A  crop  of  hay,  and  another  for  seed. 

Fifth  year. — Pasture. 

In  the  south  parts  of  the  county,  spring  wheat  is  sown  extensively,  and 
the  rotation  differs' somewhat  from  that  given.    Much  more  land  is  there 
devoted  to  grazing,  consequently  there  is  less  plowing  and  re-seeding  for 
grass.   The  rotation  given  is  the  most  common,  in  all  parts  of  the  county  . 
where  grain  is  extensively  raised. 

Formerly  our  barn-yard  manure  was  generally  applied  to  the  corn  crop, 
1)Mng  drawn  fresh  from  the  yard,  and  spread  over  the  surface  before  plow- 
ing. This  is  not  now  80  generally  done,  the  objections  to  this  mode  being 
the  cost  of  handling  and  plowing  under  this  bulky,  unrottcd  mass.  Most 
of  our  farmers  who  raise  grain,  distribute  their  straw,  in  the  form  of  bed- 
ding for  their  stock,  under  the  sheds,  in  tbe  stables  and  over  the  yards, 
during  the  winter — the  stock  eating  what  they  will  as  it  is  carried  out ; 
the  corn  stalks  are  fed  with  more  care,  but  the  parts  not  eaten  mingle  with 
the  straw,  and  during  the  winter  become  wet  by  the  rains  and  .snows.  As 
soon  as  the  fro.st  is  out  of  the  yard  in  the  spring,  everything  should  be 
piled  up  compactly,  and  in  the  most  convenient  form.  The  tops  of  the 
piles  should  be  flat,  to  hold  the  rain.  Spread  gypsum  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, so  that  no  stench  will  be  perceptible.  Some  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter may  be  neeessary  as  fermentation  progresses ;  with  proper  care,  the 
gypsum  will  prevent  offensive  odors  from  rising.  During  the  winter,  a 
free  use  of  gypsum  in  the  stables,  will  keep  them  sweet  and  pleasant. 
After  cleaning  out,  spread  a  little  of  the  dust  over  the  floors,  and  throw  a 
little  on  the  \n\e  of  nianure,  as  it  grows  in  bulk  from  day  to  day. 

The  contents  of  the  yards  having  been  proj)crly  piled  in  the  spring,  they 
will  be  ready  to  be  turned  by  July,  and  will  then  demand  attention.  By  the 
time  the  ground  is  plowed  for  wheat,  the  process  of  decay  will  have  gone  SO 
far  that  the  manure  can  bedmwn  to  the  field  and  spread  from  the  wagon  on 
the  furrows  ;  the  harrow  will  then  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil,  and  the  drill 
can  be  used  without  serious  trouble  from  straws  clogging  the  spouts.  A 
light  dressing  of  this  nearly  rotted  manure,  will  produce  a  very  decided 
efi^ect  on  the  crop  of  wheat,  as  well  as  on  the  grass  and  clover  that  are  to 
follow.  If  the  wheat  crop  docs  not  require  manuring,  grass  lands  are 
dressed  later  in  the  season,  and  the  efiect  is  most  satisfactory.  This''modo 
of  handling  manure  is  less  costly  than  the  methods  formerly  pursued,  and 
the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 

By  Ftimulating  a  strong  growth  of  clover  and  grass,  wo  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  com  and  oats  that  are  to  come  next.   Ihia  is  a  well  settled 
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ffHski  amoBg  onr  best  fknnoni,  tnd  moBi  of  them  wcmid  pnUsr  a  good  o1o?er 
sod  of  two  jears*  sUnding,  tVat  bad  boon  well  nanvred  In  Ike  Mmner 

deseribeJ,  with  the  wheat  crop,  to  tnrn  orer  Ibr  eorn,  tbsii  to  trust  that 
crop  on  land  that  had  only  received  the  green  contents  of  the  yards  spread 
before  plowing,  and  then  buried  six  or  eight  inches  deep  where  the  roots 
would  not  find  it  until  the  fate  of  the  crop  had  heen  nearly  deeicted  by  a 
backward  growth  in  the  cold  weather  of  May  and  June.  There  nmy  bo 
some  loes  in  spreading  barn-yard  manare  OH  the  surface  of  a  meadow  OT 
pasture  in  the  fall,  and  it  may  be  that  the  greatest  possible  effects  of  man- 
vre  are  to  be  secured  by  taking  it  directly  from  the  stable  to  the  field  and 
plowing  under  very  shallow,  and  then  after  it  has  rotted  some,  plow  again 
deep,  and  thus  sandwich  it  between  two  fiirrow  slioes.  In  this  way  every- 
thing might  be  saved,  but  at  what  cost  ? 

The  farmers  of  this  county  rely  on  their  yards,  with  clover  and  gypsum, 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  lands.  A  few  of  them  use  muck,  and 
near  the  salt  works,  the  ashes  and  pannings  are  used.  Very  few  use 
anything  but  gypsum  and  manure  of  their  own  production,  and  whatever 
census  reports  may  say,  the  fact  is  patent  and  known  to  us  all,  that  our 
lands  are  increasing  in  fertility,  and  the  average  of  our  crops  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Extensive  inquiries  made  during  the  year 
1859,  of  our  farmers  diil  not  show  a  case  where  this  was  not  confidently 
asserted,  and  a  glance  around  showed,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  green  fields,  fat  cattle,  good  fences,  well  painted,  tasty  and  con- 
Tenient  houses,  and  new  barns,  made  necessary  to  store  increasing  crops. 
The  truth  is,  elegance  and  luxury  siioh  as  exists  among  the  farmers  here, 
could  only  be  purchased  and  sustained  by  bkill  in  cultivating  onr  lands, 
rich  as  tboy  are  by  nature,  and  tbat  skill  tbey  baye,  and  witb  it  eonstsnt 
nnprovoment  is  the  result.  Deep  plowing  and  dndning  sueb  lands  as  require 
U,  B  beooming  general,  and  ears  is  appUed  to  every  braneb  of  fitrming. 
Foul  weeds  are  more  perfectly  eradieated;  OTerytbing  sbows  advanee 
anong  us. 

WAKU  8T00K. 

Tbe  early  settlers  of  tbis  eounty  brought  witb  tbem  from  New  England 
snob  neat  eattle  as  were  then  eommon.  Tbe  first  of  tbe  improved  breeds 
known  bere  wore  two  imported  eows  tbat,  in  1808  or  tbereabonts,  were 
porobasod  by  Timotby  Sweet,  of  tbe  town  of  Pompey,  of  Doctor  Hordeeai 
Hale,  of  Dew  York  olty,  be  baving  porcbased  from  Ifr.  Livingston  of 
Dtttoboss  eounty.  These  eows  undoubtedly  were  of  tbe  best  of  tbe  Sbort 
Horn  stoek  of  tbat  day.  One  same  to  tbe  county  in  calf,  whicb  proved  to  be  a 
male.  Mr.  Sweet  paid  $600  for  tbis  cow  and  calf,  <n  enormous  sum  for 
tlmt  dsj.  The  other  eow,  though  equally  good  when  she  started,  was 
ii^iuved  on  the  passage,  and  it  was  supposed  tbat  her  ebanpes  fbr  recovery 
were  very  tsw,  thus  idie  was  sold  for  $60.  She  did  entirely  recover,  and 
these  two  covrs  were  bred  to  this  calf,  and  their  descendants  with  each 
ether  until  1 836.  The  mother  of  the  bull  was  red  and  be  was  the  same 
'oelos»  the  othes  eow  was  jotted.   These  cows  w«re  esoelleni  milkers,  and 
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ihera  arc  persons  now  living  who  assert  th&t  the  mother  of  the  bull  luMl' 
given  forty  quarts  of  milk  in  a  day.  This  stock  has  been  always  known 
as  the  "  Sweet  breed."  In  1830,  David  Ely  purchased  a  full  blood  Dur- 
ham bull,  out  of  "  Fortunatua  "  imported  by  Gorham  Parsons,  of  Boston, 
and  bred  by  George  Falkner  ou  the  river  Tees  ;  the  dam  of  Ely's  bull  was 
Rosebad*,  bre*!  by  John  Watson  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.  She  was  full 
blood,  sired  by  Fortunatus ;  her  dam  was  Flora,  out  of  Denton,  who  was 
imported.  This  bull  of  Mr.  Ely  was  cro^ised  on  the  Sweet  cattle,  and  now 
the  descendants  of  these  two  families  make  up  a  largo  portion  of  the  cattle 
of  Pompey  and  adjoining  towns,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  of  the 
usefulness  of  these  valuable  animals.  In  1816,  or  thereabouts,  Thos.  Gould 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  purchased  of  Reuben  Murrey,  a  Sweet  bull  for  $100. 
He  was  shown  at  the  Massachusetts  shows,  and  extensively  used,  and  had 
some  iufluenoe  in  founding  the  **Rtd  uUti€  **  cf  New  Eogland.  The  ball 
purehased  witb  his  mother  by  Mr.  Sve«t,  waa  lold  in  1808,  he  being  then  five 
jmn  old,  to  Isnal  Obapin,  of  OtBandaigua,  N.  Y.,  for  $850,  and  there  he 
Uranded  the  HwHj  known  as  the  "Norton  bread."  In  1884,  James  L. 
Monlor,  of  Naples,  Ontario  eonnty,  l»ought,  of  Bonbon  Mnrrej,  a  bnll-oalf 
ht  1100.  Ho  was  nsod  as  a  stook  gMtor  in  thai  oownty.  In  18^,  JLwm 
Sweet  took  a  oow  and  bnll  oalf  to  near  AntiTorp,  Jofferson  eonnty,  and  itt 
1828,  Milton  Lord  took  a  oow  and  bnll  to  Livingston  eonnty;  tllns  these  oattio 
wore  SKtonsiToly  brod  from  in  Tarions  plaoss,  and  have  had  mnch  inflnnnoe 
m  inpioviag  the  nMie  oootmon  eattU  of  the  oonnftry.  Later,  John  8aa» 
ford  of  MaiodlaB  bronght  Dorham  bbod  mto  that  town.  Harvey  Baldwin, 
of  Syvaense,  pnrehased  at  Mr.  Bnlloek'a  sale  seme  twenty  years  sinoe  seve- 
ral ezoeUent  Dnrham  eows.  The  Van  Rensselaer  stoek  was  introdnsed 
about  that  time  into  SkanentelM  by  Silaa  Gsylord  send  William  Fnller. 
Cspt.  Dt  Cast  of  that  town  imported  Dnrhams  and  Alderneys.  Ayrahiietf 
and  Devons  have  also  been  introdoeed  in  oonsidemble  annibers,  so  thai 
now  it  would  be  diffiealt  to  find  any  considerable  herd  of  ooirs  that  had  net 
n  strong  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  improved  breeds. 

This  county  has  reeently  earried  off  leading  prizes  at  the  State  shows  of 
Bnffslo,  Watertown  and  Byraense,  awarded  to  aninuds  of  the  best  breedlK 

Of  horses  we  have  a  great  variety.  Many  years  since  Mr.  Ely  intre- 
dneed  two  thorongh-bred  sons  of  the  famous  Eclipse  into  the  eastern  part  of 
the  eonnty,  and  Mr.  Thorn  another  into  the  western  part.  From  theoif 
horses  have  been  bred  many  fine  ammals.  A  son  of  Sir  Henry,  the  oom* 
petitor  of  Eclipse  in  the  famous  race,  has  many  descendants  here ;  anr^ 
more  recently  Col.  John  Burnet,  of  Syracise,  has  kept  at  his  stables  the 
imported  Consternation,  well  Known  as  the  winner  of  the  first  prizes  in  our 
Society.  These  horses,  and  others,  such  as  Mes.«iengcr  and  Duroc,  hare 
given  us  a  strong  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  Eoglish  race  horse. 

Mr.  John  Legg,  of  Skancateles,  nearly  twenty  years  since,  imported  from 
Canada  two  very  fine  horses  of  the  Norman  blood,  and  they  were  exten- 
sively used  as  stock  hursos.  Cleveland  bays,  and  the  still  larger  Eoglisb 
dray  horses,  have  been  crossed  on  the  common  stock  to  some  extent.  Gko. 
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Gilford,  and  other  Morgans,  have  been  owned  here,  and  we  have  now  many 
descendants  of  the  famous  Black  Hawk.  These  breeds  have  been  mixed 
and  crossed  as  the  varying  fancy  of  each  owner  of  a  brood  mare  might  for 
the  moment  dictate,  bo  that  we  have  no  "breed,"  though  many  good  animals, 
some  of  them  quite  good  enough  to  meet  the  tIowb  of  a  oonnoiBseur  in  horse 
flesh. 

The  sheep  of  this  county  are  generally  kept  for  their  wool,  though  a  few 
mutton  sheep  of  the  Southdown,  Bakewell,  and  like  breeds,  are  raised. 
Formerly  our  wool  growens  had  large  flocks  of  Saxony  sheep,*  but  the 
price  for  very  fine  wool  not  being  satisfactory,  gradually  these  flocks  have 
been  crossed  with  the  Merinos,  and  at  this  time  the  favorite  breed  is  what 
is  called  the  "  Verujont  Merino."  We  have  some  French  Merinos,  and 
many  crosses  between  the  two  families,  and  some  of  our  wool  growers  pre* 
for  a  dash  of  French  blood  to  give  size. 

Recently  large  numbers  of  these  sheep  have  been  bought  for  Texas  and 
other  southern  States.  In  1858  this  county  was  awarded  most  of  tho 
first  ytrizof-  for  Merinos  and  Saxonys. 

Swine  are  not  extensively  raised  here.  The  farmer  generally  contents 
himself  with  raising  his  own  pork,  and  sells  but  little.  We  have  had  all 
the  improved  breeds,  and  just  now  the  Suffolk  is  quite  a  favorite. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  give  a  treatise  on  the  best 
manner  of  raising  and  handling  the  various  animals  that  we  raise  and  use 
on  our  farms ;  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say,  that  most  of  them  are  well 
housed  in  winter,  and  toleraldy  well  fed  all  the  year  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  some  estimate  as  to  the  cost  and  profit,  if  there  be  any, 
of  raising  stock. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Fabius,  which  is  a  grazing  town,  if  we  add  the 
whole  number  of  neat  cattle  that  arc  under  one  year  old,  and  oter  one 
year,  to  the  oxen,  cows  and  horses,  and  then  assume  that  eight  sheep  re- 
quire the  same  ground  as  one  cow,  and  add  this  one-eighth  of  the  total 
number  of  sheep  to  the  rest,  we  have  a  number  which,  divided  into  the 
acres  of  pasture  gives  us  1.91-100  acre  for  each,  and  of  meadow  1.12-100 
acre,  in  all  3.03-100  acres  of  land  as  necessary  to  support  a  cow,  horse 
(young  or  old),  or  eight  sheep.  The  town  of  TuUy  requires  less  (2.22-100 
acres),  because  Tully  has  a  larger  percentage  of  land  devoted  to  grain, 
and  thus  has  the  pasture  the  grain  fields  yield,  and  their  straw  and  corn 
stalks  for  winter  feed;  thus  the  actual  quantity  of  land  required  is  more 
nearly  derived  from  the  statistics  of  Fabius  than  any  other  town.  Assum- 
ing three  acres  as  necessary,  we  nmke  the  estimate  that  follows: 

A  steer  at  three  years  old  has  consumed  the  e({ual  of  the  products  of  nine 
acres  of  laud  fur  one  year.    This  laud,  at  $50  per  acre,  should  give  an 

*  Ocneml  Joba  0.  Sllby  wnj  ym  tinett  dMMicd,  wm  a  pnblte  btneflMtort  and  iIkniM  bs  ' 

remembered  with  honor,  as  tlic  man  who  introduced  the  Mci'mos  of  the  e&rly  inportitUon*,  *t 
grt'nt  cfsi  to  himself.  The  blood  he  paid  for  i?  still  hero.  David  Ely  is  entitled  to  likt 
bononble  meniiuD  for  bU  lervioea  in  the  introdaoUon  of  the  best  of  SftZOOj  bkiodj  be  if  jvl 
•a  tiM  ttac*  «f  aetiooj  tboagb  no  longer  a  rMideat  of  tbis  ooonty. 
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annual  rent  of  not  less  than  $4  per  acre  ;  tbis  gives  for  use  of  land,  4-f-9, 
a=*$36.  The  care  and  labor  is  worth  not  less  than  half  this  sum  ($18  ;)  thus 
the  actual  cost  of  the  animal,  at  three  years  old,  is  not  less  than  35-4.  The 
days  required  are  1,005,  and  the  cost  per  day  is  nearly  five  cents. 

The  sagacity  of  the  farmers  of  our  grazing  districts  has  led  them  into 
more  profitable  business  than  even  raising  their  own  cows.  They  can  buy 
them  cheaper.  Fabius,  with  2,687  cows,  made  148,500  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
527,770  lbs.  of  cheese.  If  we  take  the  ordinary  calculation  a,s  correct, 
that  their  butter  brings  twenty  cents  per  lb.,  and  cheese  eight  cents  per 
lb.,  we  have  for  each  cow  S10,88  worth  of  butter,  and  $16  of  cheese — in  all 
$26.88.  One-half  is  usually  allowed  for  labor,  leaving  for  use  of  land 
$13.22,  or  $4.41  for  use  of  each  acre.  These  figures  arc  taken  from  the 
census  report  of  the  unfortunate  year  18.')4,  and  the  products  of  cows  in 
butter  and  cheese  were  unusually  small,  giving  for  each  cow  only  54.4  lbs. 
of  butter  and  200  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  farmers  of  Fabius  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  take  this  as  an  average  ;  the  calculation  is  only  made  here  to 
show  that  they  are  correct  in  not  raising  cattle  to  sell  while  thej  can  do  so 
much  better  in  dairying. 

In  that  part  of  the  county  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  our 
farmers  generally  intend  to  keep  stock  enough  to  manufacture  their  hay, 
cornstalks  and  straw,  into  manure.  The  necessary  teams  to  do  their  work 
they  must  have,  and  cows  enough  to  make  their  own  butter,  and,  perhaps, 
a  small  surplus  to  sell ;  the  rest  is  generally  made  up  with  sheep,  as  the 
most  convenient  stock  to  handle,  with  the  least  labor.  They  calculate  that 
eight  Merino  sheep  can  bo  kept  as  easily  as  a  cow  on  the  farm,  and  with 
far  less  labor.  A  good  ewe  should  yield  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool, 
worth  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  which,  for  the  eight,  gives  816.20;  and 
the  eight  should  raise  six  lambs,  worth  in  the  fall  82  each  ;  in  all  $12, 
which,  with  the  wool,  gives  628.20.  We  could  not  profitably  devote  all 
our  lands,  that  are  good  fur  grain,  to  raising  sheep;  but  we  can  connect 
them  in  proper  numbers  with  grain-raising  to  advantage.  W  e  think  to 
more  advantage  than  any  other  farm  stock. 

To  show  the  advantage  of  raising  some  stock,  in  connection  with  grain, 
we  have  only  to  take  Camillus,  which  is  a  grain-raising  town,  and  we  find 
that  only  1.15  acre  is  devoted  to  pasture,  and  0.54  to  meadow,  for  each 
head  of  neat  cattle,  of  horses,  and  of  eight  sheep.  This  gives  for  pasture 
and  meadows  1.61)  acre  each  head.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  straw 
and  cornstalks  of  Camillus,  winter  about  half  our  stock,  and  that  the  pas- 
ture we  get  from  our  grain  fields  nearly  half  pastures  them.  If  we  could 
carry  this  calculation  fully  out,  the  comparison  would  be  still  more  striking, 
between  purely  grazing  and  the  mixed  agriculture.  The  town  of  Camillus 
has  a  large  number  of  horses  engaged  in  other  business  than  farming,  the 
canal  running  through  the  town,  and  being  near  Syracuse,  a  cont^iderablo 
part  of  our  hay  is  sold  there. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  practical  agriculture  of  Onondaga  county, 
it  u  proper  to  state  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  that  lessen  our  profits, 
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and  make  our  business  uncertain.  Undor  the  head  of  climate,  and  in 
treating  of  the  several  staples,  many  of  them  have  been  alluded  to ;  but 
the  great  and  overshadowing  obstacle  in  our  way,  is  the  ever  present  armies 
of  insects  destructive  to  every  crop  we  raise.  Our  fruit  trees  have  their 
enemies — our  grasses  have  theirs — the  wheat  and  barley  have  theirs  ;  the 
cut-worms,  sometimes,  destroy  a  crop  of  corn,  and  even  the  oats  suffer  fnwi 
their  enemies — and  within  a  few  years  the  common  grasshopper  has  be- 
come formidable,  and  is  increasing  in  numbers  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  destructive  insects,  we  might  dismiss  every  fear  growing  out  of 
cold,  or  wet,  or  dry  seasons,  or  early  or  late  frosts,  or  even  that  thing  so 
dreaded  by  theorists,  the  deterioration  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  one  thing 
wo  so  much  require  now,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  whole  of 
these  tribes  ;  and  the  State  cannot  help  us  more  than  by  keeping  that  most 
useful  and  learned  man.  Dr.  Fitch,  constantly  employed,  in  the  hope  that 
his  labors  will  result  in  finding  the  proper  remedies  with  which  to  prot«ot 
onr  crops. 

The  prices  here  for  farm  laborers  are  from  $12  to  $16  per  month,  from 
the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  November,  besides  board.  By  the 
f  year,  from  $12  to  SI  3,  or  $14,  besides  board.  Some  of  our  farmers  build 
small  cottages,  and  hire  men  having  families,  who  live  in  them  and  board 
themselves,  and  work  by  the  month  or  day.  If,  by  the  day,  the  wages  are, 
from  April  let  to  July  Ist,  88^  cents  per  day  ;  for  July,  $1  ;  for  August, 
$1.25  ;  for  September  and  October,  88  cents  ;  from  November  Ist  to  April 
1st,  75  cents.    In  >»ad  weather,  no  employment  is  given. 

Female  labor  is  usually  SI. 25  per  week,  but  a  woman  skilled  in  making 
Imtter  and  cheese  will  command  $1.50  or  $2  per  week. 
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The  foregoing  incomplete  a  (  ount  of  manufacturing  establishments,  is 
compiled  from  the  census  of  1855.  It  is  only  given  here  because  there  are 
no  means  of  arriving  at  any  better  statement  of  this  branch  of  our  indus- 
try ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  perfectly  correct  view  of  our 
msQufactaring ;  may  the  next  census  give  us  a  hotter  one. 


BUILDIIICIB  Aim  FBHOXB. 

The  oeiunis  of  1855  gives  the  total  value  of  the  dwelliogs  in  the  oonnty 
of  Onondaga  as  111 ,622,549.  Of  this  amount  |«,228,627  belongs  to  the  oity 
ef  SjrFaoase,  leaving  for  the  dwellings  in  the  several  towns  $5,893,922. 

This  statement  is  all  we  have  in  regard  lo  the  value  of  dwelliogs,  and 
the  subject  is  only  referred  to  (in  the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  it  in  snok 
a  way),  that  when  oor  next  census  is  taken,  wc  may  have  reliable  inlSorma- 
tinn  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  hams,  buildings  used 
for  &rm  purposes,  for  mannfactoring  etablishments«  fences,  &c.,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  dwellings  i&  each  of  the  villages. 

lu  the  absenoe  of  any  means  at  present  of  determining  these,  it  only  rc- 
Haiua  to  us  to  give  some  description  of  the  general  mode  of  building  which 
is  in  vogue  among  the  fartners  of  Onondaga. 

The  first  settlers  oonstmctcd  their  dwellings  of  logs,  but  these  soon  dis- 
ippeaied,  and  were  suoo^Oded  by  a  better  class  of  houses  made  of  wood. 
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brick  or  stone.  The  type  of  the  old  fashioned  country  house,  borrowed 
from  our  New  England  ancestry,  was  a  front  of  about  forty-fivo  feet,  facing 
the  road,  with  five  windows  in  the  upper  story,  and  four,  with  a  door,  in 
the  lower.  This  door  opened  into  a  wide,  cheerless-looking,  hall,  with 
largo  Hquare  rooms  on  citlier  hand.  A  wing,  or  ex  tens-ion  to  the  rear, 
usually  contained  the  kitchen  and  the  woo(lhou.se.  Then  came  a  fanciful 
style  of  architecture,  charactorif*cd  1>y  niany  gal  les,  valleys  in  the  roof, 
low,  hot  chanihers,  and  ornament h  pendant  from  the  cornices,  making  the 
whole  edifice  expensive,  uncoTufortahle,  and  wanting  in  durability. 

This  gaudy  folly  governed  taste  here  but  a  short  time,  and  has  given 
place  to  a  much  improved  style  of  farm  house,  having  a  hipped  roof,  no 
gables,  and  few  windows.  This  house  approaches  the  square  form,  has  a 
wide  projecting  roof,  and  the  least  possible  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  '  • 

The  farmers  of  Onondaga  go  to  great  expense  in  oonstruoting  bams  and 
■tables  for  tbe  sioriiig  of  iheir  crops,  and  the  proteeti<»  of  Uieir  farm  atodc. 

When  the  ooontrj  was  new,  and  Htma  were  just  redeemed  from  ibo 
Ibreet,  rails  were  almoel  imiTeTBally  used  for  fBnees,  aad  are  bo  bIUI  in  ike 
Aortbem  part  of  the  oonntj,  where  eedar  abounds,  but  along  the  lino  of  tho 
ootcrop  of  the  Helderberg  range,  stone  is  ezteosively  quarried  for  thai 
purpose^  while  in  the  southern  towns  post  and  board  fences  are  moro 
oonunon. 

MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  means  of  education  in  Onondaga  are  amply  provided,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  beyond  our  limits  for  instruction,  unless  the  advantages 

of  a  university  are  required. 

Academies  were  established  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  towns  of 
Onondaga  and  IVnnpey,  that  are  still  in  active  usefulness.  There  has,  for 
niany  years,  lieen  a  well  sustained  academy  in  Maolius.  In  1839,  Mr. 
Nathan  Munro  founded  tlie  MuNiio  CoLi.F.aiATE  In.stitute,  at  Elbridgc, 
endowing  it  with  $'JO,OUO.  It  is  now  in  successful  operation,  having  a  very 
fine  building,  that  will  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils.  The  village  of 
Jordan,  in  tho  same  town,  has  an  academy.  These  institutions  are  ample 
for  all  our  wants,  standing,  as  they  do,  on  a  common  school  system  that 
reaches  every  family,  and  gives  facilities  for  acquiring  a  good  English  edu- 
cation to  every  child  in  the  county. 

The  census  of  1855,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  common  schools  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  several  towns  in  the  county : 
City  of  Syracuse,  has  school  houses,   16,  scholars,  9,384 
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distriets  
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The  number  of  scholars  given  is  the  whole  number  entitled  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  pubUo  lehools,  uid  entitled  to  draw  money  from  the  public 
fondtf  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  There  tf«  mtny  private  and  select 
schools  not  enumerated  in  the  Oensns  report.  The  oi^  of  Sjnumse  has  * 
system  of  free  schools  that  is  thonght  to  be  equal  in  merit  to  any  known, 
tnd  to  be  oondncted  in  every  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The 
important  fisatares  will  now  be  given : 

All  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Rdnostion,  consist- 
ing of  eight  commissioners,  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  one-half  being 
dected  each  year,  all  scrying  without  pay.  Annually  the  board  elects,  a 
chief  execntive  officer  called  a  snperintendciit,  who  |^yes  his  time  eziela* 
sively  to  the  care  of  the  schools.  The  schools  are  thoroughly  graded,  and 
embrace,  primary,  junior,  senior  and  higher  departments.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  the  whole  range  from  the  elements  to  an  extended  academic 
course.  The  classes  are  taught  so  as  to  prepase  pupils  for  ooUege,  and  the 
Bnglish  and  mathematical  studies  embrace  nearly  the  entire  oollcge  oourse. 
During  one  term  in  the  High  school,  each  year,  a  normal  class  is  formed, 
and  the  pupils  arc  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  elements  of  education  and  the 
philosophy  of  teaching.  The  theories  of  instruction  presented  to  the  nor^ 
mal  class  are  enforced  by  practice,  as  each  of  the  members  are  required  to 
enter  one  of  the  public  schools  and  teach  several  weeks  under  the  direct 
snperyision  of  an  experienced  teacher.  In  this  way  the  schools  are  cou* 
staatly  supplied  with  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  schools  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  and  the  grad* 
nates  of  the  High  school,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  institn* 
tion  of  similar  grade. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  other  departments.  The  governing  rule 
hcing  to  make  the  fouinlation  stiro,  great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  for  the  pvlniary  dt  jiartments,  and  higher  salaries  have  been  paid 
them  than  wore  })aul  in  the  higher  departments,  to  secure  the  best  possible 
teaching  talent  where  it  was  thought  to  be  most  important.   A  series  of 
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•zperiments  in  regard  jto  the  natiure  of  the  insiraotion  best  adafttd  !• 
these  Bchooda,  hM.  resulted  in.  incorporating  into  the  primary  oonne  of 

inBtmction,  specific  moml  lessons,  physical  exercise,  and  lessons  derived 
from  tangible  objects,  generally  Imawn  as  object  lessens. "  Pupils  thus 
have  their  powers  of  obserTation  specially  cultivated  by  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  sense,  that  everywhere  surround  them,  instead  of 
being  dulled  and  deadened,  by  the  abstractions  taoght  in  the  schools  of  the 
past  age. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  subject  of  phonetics  has  received  confiider- 
ablc  attention,  and  it  now  foraiH  an  integral  part  of  primary  instniction. 
The  result  of  the  introduction  of  phonetics  has  been  to  secure  a  greater 
distinctness  of  articulation,  and  a  greatf^r  facility  of  acquiring  both  spell- 
ing antl  reading  than  was  ever  before  attained  in  the  schools.  The  brogues 
and  j)cculiaritics  represented  in  the  schools  have  given  place  to  an  uniform 
excellence  in  pronunciation  which  was  before  considered  unattainable. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  now  is  G9,  five  of  them  males  and  64 
females.  The  greatest  attendance  last  year  was  5,258,  and  the  average  was 
2,496.  The  entire  cost  of  schools  per  year,  exclusive  of  buildings,  is 
about  $28,000,  of  which  SI 000  ia  rallied  by  tax,  the  other  $10,000  being 
received  from  the  public  funds. 

ZnW  TOBK  A8TLUM  VOE  IDIOU. 

In  1861  the  Slate  of  New  Tork  started  this  institation  as  an  experi- 
mental scbool  m  Albany'  It  was  finally  established  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  ereeting  a  commodious  and  well  proportioned  building  in  the  town  of 
Oeddes,  bnt  very  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The 
site  of  the  building  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  oity 
In  a  southwest  dir^tion.  The  grounds  consist  of  eighteen  acres,  ptrohased 
for  the  use  of  the  asylum  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  the  eitisens  of 
Syracuse.  The  trustees  have  leased  some  thirty-five  additional' acres^ 
making  in  all  a  fsrm  of  fifty-five  acres.  The  western  and  highest  part  of 
the  ground  is  wood-land,  the  remainder  descending  with  a  fine  slope  to  thjs 
■onth-east,  terminates  in  a  terrace  of  about  four  acres  in  extent,  upon  which 
the  building  stands.  The  site  is  sixty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  eity.  Thus  the  whole  city  is  overlooked,  the  highlands  of  the 
south-east  part  of  the  county  constituting  the  back-ground  of  a  ddightftil 
landscape. 

The  soil  is  made  of  disintegrated  gypseous  shales  and  the  debrii*  of  the 
vermicular  limestone,  and  is  of  the  fir^t  quality.  There  is  a  fine  orchard  of 
fruit  trees  on  the  premises,  and  the  efficient  superintendent  has  availed 
himself  of  every  advantage  to  make  the  land  productive,  and  thus  aid  in 
the  support  of  the  institution.  From  the  results  he  has  obtained  it  would 
seem  that  a  ftirm  Traa  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  the  same  skill  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  management  perhaps,  would  prove  this  true  of  most 
public  institutions  of  charity. 

It  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  labor,  some  of  the  simplest  kind  that  can 
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be  togagad  In  wHb  a  moderate  degree  of  atoongtli  or  iDtelligeBee,  and 
elher  reqmriBg  a  good  deal  of  Jidgnent  and  dexteritj.  Tins  exaetly 
■eeli  the  wania  of  moat  oliaritoble  mBtitulioni. 

The  initiiation,  whioh  haa  .givea  ooeasion  fw  tkeee  remarks,  now  pro* 
dooes  all  the  yegetaUes  ooasnmed  bj  its  ikmily  of  one  bondred  and  seTonty ; 
the  hay,  grain  and  root  erope,  need  in  the  stable,  are  likewise,  in  the  main* 
prodneed  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  A  list  of  the  yariona  erops  are 
added.  Hay.  19^  tons  ;  oom  and  oats  out  for  fodder,  fonr  tons ;  Pota- 
toes, 691  bnsheis ;  oom,  224  busheb ;  oarrots,  888  bnshels ;  tnmips,  298 
baAds ;  beats,  102  bndbels ;  tomatoes,  78  bnsbels ;  parsnips,  17  boshelsi 
salsify,  three  bnshels ;  onions,  six  bvsbels ;  ononmbevs,  fire  bnshels ;  pep* 
pers,  one  and  a  half  bnshels ;  spinaoh,  15  bnshels ;  peas,  15)  bnshels ; 
besns,  11  bnshek  ;  oabbages,  600  heads ;  oanlillower,  100  heads ;  pnmp- 
kioa,  ten  loads;  aqnashes,  2,500  lbs. ;  strawberries,  250  quarts ;  enrrants, 
160  quarts.  Besides  these  artielea,  a  profusion  of  eeleiy,  lettuoe,  radishes 
sad  asparagns. 

This  notiee  of  the  asylum  has  been  introdneed,  not  only  to  eall  attention 
to  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest  of  the  institutions  deyoted  to  this  ohartty 
in  tho  oonntiy,  but  to  show  that  the  leading  idea  in  its  management  is  to 
giyo  an  indnstrkl  eduoation  to  its  inmates.  At  least,  wheneyer  praotioa> 
hie,  the  nim  is  to  deyelop  the  intelligenoe  of  the  pupils  to  that  degree, 
that  they  may  roeeiye  snob  an  eduoation  elsewhere,  if  it  is  not  aoquired  at 
the  nsylnm.  To  this  end,  all  the  instnietion,  all  the  management  and 
training,  has*  a  practical  tendency.  This  not  only  ensures,  it  is  found,  the 
highest  oosifort  and  enjoyment  of  the  pupils,  expoeed  to  such  influences ; 
but  when  they  leaye  the  instttntion  has  an  eff»ot  to  relieye  their  &milies 
or  sooioty  from  the  burden  of  their  support.  They  are  trained,  if  possible, 
to  prodnoe  as  mnoii  as  they  consume. 

For  eight  months  in  the  year,  all  the  older  boys  spend  a  part  of  the  day 
in  labor  on  the  fkrm  or  in  the  garden.  The  remaining  months  of  theyosf 
they  are  employed  in  some  simple  meohanioal  emplo;>ment. 

This  institution  was  organised  by,  and  has  continued  under  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Her? ey  B.  Wilbur,  and  to  his  enlightened  and  untiring  industiy 
its  great  snooess  is  doe.  Its  objects  commend  it  to  the  liyely  sympathies 
of  all  philanthropists ;  but  in  a  paper  like  this,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
dwell  largely  on  a  topic  of  this  kind.  We  can  only  say  that  we  haye  strong 
Ikith  in  ita  praetieal  utility  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  that  moat 
unfortunate  dass  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established. 

CONCLUSION. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  considered  are  the  means  resorted  to  hy  tho 
Onondaga  fanners  to  improve  themselves  in  their  ability  to  conduct  their 
business.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  periodicals  marks  the  era 
when  inquiry,  and,  a8  a  consequence,  improvement  commenced.  As  soon 
AS  we  began  to  discuss  and  investigate  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  for  ua 
to  adopt  in  cultivating  our  lands,  we  saw  the  neoeasity  of  wide  inquiry, 
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reaching  not  only  into  the  pimctioea  of  the  most  sucoessfal  farmers,  but 
into  the  roMons  of  those  practices.  From  the  silenoe  that  had  no  long 
marked  onr  proceedings,  suddenly  great  numbers  demanded  answers  to 
diffioolt  questions,  or  were  ready  to  give  replies,  as  best  they  oonld,  in 
regard  to  the  principles  that  should  be  observed.  Soon  it  was  apparent 
that  the  practical  man,  however  wise  he  might  be,  had  not  sufficient  time 
at  his  command  to  solve  the  multitode  of  intricate  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  he  felt  was  important ;  he  most  call  to  his  aid  the  student  and 
man  of  soienee.  This  has  been  done,  and  now  scientific  men  are  demand- 
ing fects  upon  \f  hich  to  base  their  reasoning,  and  practical  men  are  as  will- 

•  ing  to  give  these  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  determine  them,  as  the  stfident  is 
to  use  them.  But  how  are  these  facts  to  be  determined  ?  It  might  have 
lieen  supposed  ensj  to  learn  the  facts  of  a  business  in  which  mo^t  of  the 

.  world  has  been  engaged  since  civilization  had  an  abiding  place,  but  such 
a  supposition  would  have  been  unfounded ;  uncertainty  attends  all  we  do ; 
and  it  will  be  long  before  either  the  practical  or  scientific  men  will  agree 
among  themselves  in  regard  to  some  of  the  commonest  processes  ef  agricul- 
tnre.  The  student  sees  the  earth  constantly  bearing  crops  that  carry  oflf 
minerals  that  careful  analysis  finds  in  the  most  minute  quantities,  or  not 
at  all,  in  the  soil,  and  he  predicts  min  in  the  future.  The  practical  man, 
more  hopeful,  goes  on  cropping,  restoring  to  the  soil  only  the  least  valoa- 
hle  part  of  the  plants  he  cultivates,  watching  every  indication  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change ;  groping  his  way  in  the^wilight  of  agrioultural  scienee, 
longing  for  its  meridian  sunshine. 

This  spirit  of  inquiry  begat  agricultural  societies  and  fiurs,  the  great  use 
of  which  is,  the  facility  they  furnish  for  comparison  of  opinions  and  results. 
Meetings  for  free  discussion  have  been  found  of  great  advantage,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  held  in  this  county.  Three  times  the  State  Society  has 
held  its  Cuts  here,  and  for  many  years  we  have  had  a  strong  county  sooiety, 
and  now  we  have,  in  addition,  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of  Skaneateles  and 
Hanlius,  and  another  in  connection  with  some  of  the  adjoining  territory  of 
Cayuga  county,  for  the  town  of  Lysander.  A  general  dispoidtion  to  impart 
and  to  receive  information  has  called  these  agencies  into  existence,  and  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  farmers  enables  them  to  sustain  them. 

To  the  State  Society  wo  first  direct  our  inquiries,  and  now  that  we  see 
going  into  operation  a  State  school,  under  favorable  auspices,  whose  origin 
we  trace  to  the  society,  we  are  looking  ferward  moat  hopefu^y  for  a  day  of 
increased  knowledge,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prosperity. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1^7  LotsBB  H.  TvoKBB  ot  <*TIm  CovBtiy  Gwitlmuuly**  and  IkMrawr  of  Ibe  8od«tj.] 

1.  One  scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded,  now,  of  the  grounds  on  whicK 
the  ngriculture  of  Great  Britain  is  worthy  of  especial  regard  in  other 
countries.  It  may  possibly  be  considered  an  evidence  that  a  more  general 
progress  is  beginning  to  wurk  its  way  among  ourselves,  if  there  is  a  more 
general  interest  taken  in  progress  elsewhere  achieved  ;  it  is  at  least  certain^ 
I  think,  that  American  fanners  are  less  inclined  than  heretofore  to  receive 
with  doubt  the  traveler's  reports,  and  more  eager  to  sift  from  them  every 
detail  which  has  a  practical  bearing,  and  every  principle  that  ean  be  put 
bto  gonerftl  application.  In  devoting  several  months,  during  the  pait 
fleuoD,  to  obtaining  such  glimpses  as  I  could  of  the  systenu  of  inning 
porawed  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  met  several  Germana  traveling  with  a 
rioular  end  more  or  less  directly  in  view ;  coming  sometioiea  from  parts 
of  Europe  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  every  foot  of  land  had  already 
been  made  productive,  they  still  appeared  to  think  that  there  was  something 
Ibr  them  to  learn  from  sueh  fitrmers  as  Norfolk  and  the  Lothians  can  boast ; 
and  U  is  probable  that  every  nation  of  eivilised  stflert  has  had  its  deputies 
among  the  prodoeers  of  these  and  other  British  eounties  within  the  past 
ten  years,  either  transient  visitorr,  or  often  young  men  spending  a  pro- 
tr»et«d  period  as  farm  pupils,  in  order  to  acquire  more  perfectly  the  routine 
of  management  in  the  field  and  at  the  farmstead.  Franee  has  perhaps 
been  particularly  earnest  in  manifesting  a  desire  to  avail  herself  of  Angli- 
ein  improvements  in  multiplying  the  resonrees  of  human  life,  in  the  de- 
strneUon  of  whieh  the  two  nations  have  so  often  shown  a  bitter  rivalry ; 
and  the  reports  of  sueh  men  as  Be  Oourey,  Lavergne  and  others,  are  by 
no  means  entirely  divested  of  their  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio. 

It  is  not  then  the  American  cultivator  alone  who  looks  to  the  British 
Islands  for  instruction  and  examples.  Their  agriculture  presents  but  an 
additional  instanoe  of  that  truth  which  characterises  the  course  of  nearly 
every  other  art  and  of  civilisation  itself;  development  more  than  ordina- 
rily conspicuous  has  not  been  attained,  as  we  might  antioipate  if  we  were 
to  regard  labor  ezelusively  as  a  curse  upon  the  racot  in  climates  and  conn* 
tries  where  nun  oould  support  himself  with  the  least  exertion,  and  wherot 
at  iirst  sight,  every  influence  would  be  thought  fioost  likely  to  elevate  his 
condition,  because  most  likely  to  promote  his  undertakings  and  to  render 
plain  and  easy  his  onward  path.   On  the  contraxy,  the  edict  that  **by  the 
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gweat  of  his  brow  "  he  should  live,  has  seemed  sometimes  to  carry  with  it 
a  divinel}'  appointed  reward.  Ilititory  affords  nuuicrous  oxauijiles,  to  which 
agriculture  forms  no  exception,  of  those  efforts  against  difficulties  and  ob- 
Btacles  through  which  nature  has  been  constantly  coming  under  his  com- 
pleter subjection,  and  which  in  some  measure  afford  the  more  conclusive 
and  direct  encouragement,  the  more  he  is  surrounded  by  circumstances 
necessitating  the  active  exercise  of  the  luiud  aud  arousing  him  to  earnest 
and  persevering  determination. 

2.  Nor  is  it  more  a  matter  of  necessity  to  recall  all  those  particulars, 
with  regard  to  the  country  under  consideration,  which  might  be  quoted  u 
iending  to  place  her  present  agricultural  pre-eminence  almost  in  the  light 
of  an  anomaly.  Neitlier  from  nntnral  adrmntages,  nor  from  the  eharaetor 
of  her  population,  oonld  she  have  afforded  mnch  promise  of^it  to  the  rest 
of  Snrope,  at  any  time  between  the  age  of  the  Ganars  and  that  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  great  Roman  commander  found  her  natives  subsisting  mostly 
upon  roots  and  berries,  when  Roman  proprietors  were  consulting  those 
works  on  the  tilling  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  soholar  disooTors  the  rudi- 
ments of  nearly  all  that  we  now  definitely  know  and  practice  of  rural  artr- 
enfblded,  it  is  true,  in  the  midst  of  errors  that  have  not  yet  themselTCS 
entirely  passed  away  from  among  men.  Irrigation  is  thought  to  have  been 
going  on  in  Italy,  while  the  Saxons  were  oyermnning  and  devastating 
whatever  of  agricultural  improvement  the  arms  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world  had  carried  across  the  British  channel,  (Loudon.)  The  planting  of 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  encouragement  extended  to  better  cultivation  by 
hu  subjects,  which  are  ascribed  to  Obarlemagne  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  were 
prototypes  of  the  efforts  in  a  similar  direction  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
France  ;  but  the  Agriculture  of  Franco  and  England  was  then,  and  pro- 
bably for  many  centuries  later,  in  a  position  quite  the  revwse,  w  1th  respect 
to  relative  advancement,  of  that  it  occupies  in  our  day.  The  visitor  to 
Great  Britain  from  even  the  northernmost  ports  of  this  country,  finds  the 
course  of  his  vessel  still  a  northwardly  one ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  has 
actually  attained  the  parallel  of  those  chilling  fogs  that  overhang  the  New- 
foundland banks,  and  of  southern  Labrador,  bleak  and  almost  cortinually 
ice-bound,  that  he  lands  at  length  in  the  home  dominions  of  her  majesty  the 
Queen.  If  misty  or  dripping  skies  perchance  have  followed  him  in  the  voyage, 
he  discovers  that  the  extreme  rigors  of  the  latitude  are  there  tempered  by 
currents  from  regions  more  favored  by  the  sun  ;  and  when  he  learns,  on  the  one 
hand,  tliat  InJian  corn  can  scMom  bo  matured,  and  sees  the  peach,  the 
melon  and  the  tomato,  reijuiring  the  protection  of  glass,  or  ripened  by 
artificial  heat,  he  is  also  told  tliat  there  is  no  month  in  the  circle  of  the 
year  when  the  plowman  and  his  teams  are  not  actively'  at  work.  Perhaps 
anticipating  in  Great  Britain  a  wealth  of  prevalent  fertility,  like  that  which 
characterizes  some  of  his  own  virgin  soils,  he  ascertains  that  comparatively 
little  of  her  area  might  be  rated  in  any  other  country  as  really  very  good, 
while  ouc-thirtcenth  part  of  it  still  resists  every  attempt  at  cultivation,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  remainder  are  so  stubborn  aud  ungrateful  as  to  try  tho 
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indiuliy  and  ingenuity  of  the  eultiTfttor  less,  (Lavergne.)  But  he  must  he  * 
eareless  ohserTer  if  he  should  not  in  the  end  oonclude  that  the  English 
&nner  has  learnt  from  long  ezperienoe  to  make  every  advantage  of  his 
positioa  work  with  him  to  the  ntmost,  and  to  nentrslise  as  far  as  possible 
the  dlsadvatttages  it  presents.  And  this  grand,  general  lesson  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  important  whieh  English  agrionltnre  should  teaoh 
the  farmer  of  other  lands ;  he  must  make  it  a  study,  whatever  his  latitude 
or  looality,  to  turn  tvery  circumstanee  t^aut  Am,  as  Arthur  Young  says 
the  EDglish  have  turned  their  climate,  '*  to  the  best  account,** 

8.  The  truth,  I  think,  is  this — English  agriculture  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  country,  with  the  deFelopment  of  its  means  of  inter-comma- 
nication,  and  with  its  rapid  strides  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  this 
general  growth,  at  least,  that  we  mast  undoubtedly  assign  as  the  prclirninary 
source  of  the  progress  of  its  agrioulture — asouroe  which  would  probably  be 
more  strikingly  apparent  to  us,  if,  in  our  own  advancing  eareer  as  a' 
nation,  we  were  not  sometimes  inclined  to  forget  that  we  have  never  scoured 
a  monopoly  of  national  apgrandizonicnt,  and  that  all  the  progressive  changes 
which  mark  the  past  century  have  by  no  ineatis  been  confined  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Coluuibus  and  Washington.  If  we  have  subducl  new  territories, 
and  built  new  cities,  they  have  there  been  constantly  extending  the  capa- 
cities, and  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  old.  London,  in  1801,  contained 
about  950,000  souls,  in  1851  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  now,  perhaps, 
fully  three  millions.  The  returns  of  the  registrar-general  for  the  three 
months  included  in  the  very  time  of  my  visit,  show  a  daily  increase  in  the 
number  of  mouths  to  feed — ^the  natural  excess  of  births  over  deaths — of 
between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  (1,042)  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. In  many  localities  the  railway  has  been  carried  almost  to  every  man's 
doorway.  England  has  in  fact  become  the  one  central  point  where  are 
accuniulatit.g  the  profits  contributed  to  her  boards  by  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  every  time  we  buy  a  Manchester  print,  wUttle  with  a 
Sheffield  blade,  or  borrow  on  a  railway  mortgage.  She  attraets  the  tribu- 
tary specie  of  every  nation  in  whose  ports  the  productions  and  luxuries  of 
her  civilisation  Snd  a  market.  The  annual  profits  recorded  in  the  grand 
ledger  of  her  total  trade,  have  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (Aldermen  Meehi),  and  it  is  soaroely  necessary  to  argue, 
that  sueh  a  stresm  of  wealth,  whatever  its  precise  amount  may  bo,  yeariy 
poured  through  every  channel  whieh  her  foeiety  sffords,  must  resoh,  and 
wonderfully  affiiet  that  class  from  whom  all  others  derive  the  staples  of 
their  daily  food.  Of  what  has  thus  been  done  for  her  sgricnlture,  in  eonnee* 
tion  with  the  influence  of  one  or  two  other  agencies  that  could  not,  even 
in  such  a  sketch  as  this,  he  allowed  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  we  shall  hope  to 
present  no  more  than  a  crude  and  imperfect  picture,  the  only  aim  of  whieh 
esn  be  to  suggest  and  not  instruct.  And  yet  at  the  very  outset  we  might  note, 
in  the  commanding  rank  which  agricaUure  holds  among  other  pursuits  in 
Snglaad,  an  incentive,  unless  I  am  muoh  mistaken,  to  a  fiiller  and  mor» 
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intelligent  appreoUtioii  by  our  faimeff  of  the  dignity  and  inipofianoe  of 
llieir  oalling. 

4.  Abnndant  otpittl  and  compact  population  lunTolMen  oneh  ■ooonded  is 
tbeir  inflnence  npon  English  agrienltnre  by  tlie  eziatenoe  of  a  deeidod  national 
prooli  vity  for  tbe  eonntry  and  rural  pursuits,  perrading  erery  rank  and  elaaa, 
— a  taste  so  strongly  marked  and  so  effeetive,  tbat  LaTorgne,  tlie  Fren^ 
antbor,  basnot  besitated  to  prononnoe  it  tbe  ebief  oanse  of  ber  agriooltnral 
wealth."  If,  in  point  of  fket,  tbe  greater  nnity  of  purpose  and  oombinatioB 
of  effort  wbioh  mann&otnrers  and  oonmereial  men  are  erery  where  able  to 
exert,  has  perhaps  given  them  there,  as  well  as  here,  a  stronger  leremgp, 
if  I. may  so  call  it,  npon  the  legblation  of  the  eonntry,  the  real  power  in 
Great  Britain  has  always  resided  with  the  landholders.  We  are  slow," 
writee'  Alderman  Mechi,  **to  give  np  our  predilection  for  land  as  an  honor' 
Me  qutUiJitatwiL.  A  man  may  be  a  millionaire  in  mills,  machinery,  oon- 
'nols  or  shipping ;  his  mind  may  be  gigantic  in  learning  or  science ;  but, 
unless  wedded  to  a  certain  acreage  of  cold  clay  or  bard  gravel,  vain  mnsi 
be  his  aspirations  to  a  legblatorial  seat  in  St.  Stevens."  The  **  gentry" 
not  only  pat  their  country  residences  after  their  names  in  the  official  pnV 
lications,  instead  of  their  town  addresses,  as  Lavefgne  remarks,  but  it  is 
in  the  country  that  they  are  most  at  home.  *'  Show  and  splendor,"  hn 
oontinnes,  are  reserved  for  the  eonntry.  Town  work  pays  for  the  luxury 
of  tbe  country.  *  *  *  Just  as  elsewhere  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
handsome  parts  of  large  citiee,  so  in  England  it  is  the  country  from  wMck 
•very  thing  tbat  may  offend  the  eye  is  removed,  that  the  mind  may  have 
only  peace  and  contentment  to  dwell  upon." 

In  a  more  practical  pobt  of  view,  moreover,  one  hears  the  tenantry  almont 
'  uniformly  speak  well  of  the  liberality  of  landlords.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have,  as  a  elass,  stood  well  up  in  the  cause  of  improvement, 
even  where  involving  considerable  expense,  while  there  are  among  them 
these  who  have  personally  set  a  praotical^xample  in  it  before  the  wholn 
country.  Prince  Albert  himself  is  now  largely  engaged  in  forming,  and  it 
was  a  source  of  rogret  to  me  in  spending  a  day  with  one  or  two  membom 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultnral  Society  and  some  other  gentlemen 
in  looking  over  tbe  three  or  four  forms  of  which  he  personally  superintends 
the  management  at  Windsor,  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  learn  so  little  of 
the  details  of  the  expenditures  be  was  making  and  the  returns  obtained — 
details  which  would  have  been  interesting,  if  not  practically  valuable  to  the 
formers  of  a  republic.  He  has  been  a  successfol  breeder,  especially  of 
Herefords  and  Devons,  which  are  kept  at  two  separate  establishmentat 
while  at  a  third,  called  the  dairy  form,  there  are  Short  Horns,  also  quite 
prominent  as  prise  takers,  and  Aldemeys,  kept  for  the  richness  of  their  milk. 
Here  the  farm  buildings,  the  poultry  houses,  Ac,  are  built  with  a  wonder* 
ful  solidity  and  completeness,  the  former  even  lighted  with  gas.  There 
were  new  buildings  going  up  at  the  Flemish  form,"  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  Hood,  which,  in  perftction  of  detail,  convenient  arrango- 
mont  and  economy,  are  designed  as  models.  It  was  the  saying  in  the  town 
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if  Windbor  thai  the  Prtace  is  a  careful  manager  and  a  oloUe  inspector  ef 
the  fum  aooonnta ;  and  tt  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote,  in  passing,  an 
ezpresnon  employed  at  a  meeting  of  one  ni  the  most  staid  and  influential 
■oeietiea  in  tbe  kingdom  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  wkioh  I  chaneed  to  light  in 
looldng  over  the  filea  of  an  English  journal,  because  it  illustrates  most  for- 
cibly tlie  very  point  to  which  I  am  alluding,  and  shows  how  the  tiller  of  the 
ioil  has  there  been  risii^  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  others  ;  the 
ipeaker  having  complimented  his  audience  upon  Uke  presmioe  of  h'n  Royal 
Highness,  by  saying  that  amid  other  absorbing  avoeationf,  Albert  had 
'  " practieally  eamedi  and  freshly  dignified,  a  name  associated  of  old  with 
the  throne  and  royalty  of  England,  the  name  of  a  British  farmer." 

5.  All  thia,  however,  ia  of  value  only  as  it  affurdb  evidenoe  that  in  n 
oonntry  where  the  influence  exerted  by  rank  is  such  that  we  oan  scarcely 
estimate  here  its  weight  with  both  rieh  and  poor  who  do  not  possess  it,  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  just  and  flattering  compliment  toeonneet  even  the  throne 
ilMlf  with  the  farmer's  interests,  and  because,  moreover,  it  inculcates  a 
■ore  true  and  solid  rt  gard  for  agriculture  than  yet  obtains  with  those  who* 
aspire  to  be  our  leaders,  ezeept,  indeed,  upon  the  eve  of  an  eleetion  in 
whieh  the  farmers'  votea  are  to  carry  the  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  efforts  in  the  advaneement  of  agrioulture  are  more  highly  appreoiate4 
in  England  than  anywhere  else.  It  was  the  voice  of  £ngland  that  gave 
Liebig  bis  early  fame.  Popular  testimonials  arc  an  almost  every  day  affair 
to  thoi*e  who  have  been  effective  laborers  in  the  good  cause,  to  such  men  an* 
Lawes  and  Mechi,  to  tKe  conductors  of  long  established  agricultural  jonr^ 
Bab,  to  prominent  breeders  and  farmers.  The  names  of  Hope  uf  Fenton* 
Barns,  Hudson  of  Castle- Acre,  and  their  compeers,  are  as  widely  known 
as  belonging  to  earnest  and  snooessful  farmers,  as  Uiose  of  many  a  man  of 
politioal  prominence.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  was  bom  in  very  hamble 
nienmstanccs,  unless  I  was  misinformed,  but  he  became  first  a  thorough 
&rmer,  and  then  elevated  himself  to  the  Sonth  Down  chapipionsbip,  and 
such  men  as  the  Puke  of  Richmond  have  assisted  at  his  annual  dinners* 
Indeed  there  are  not  wanting  those  ungenerous  WOiigh  in  supplying  mo- 
tives for  the  actions  of  their  neighbors,  to  accuse  some  men  of  wealth  of 
having  taken  up  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  simple,  though  often  exceedingly 
eostly  way  of  acquiring  associations,  whieh,  in  England,  money  alone 
cannot  buy.  Ijir.  Mechi,  for  example,  the  widely  advertised  vender  of 
ruors  and  razor-strops;  Mr.  Mechi,  the  influential  alderman,  might  have 
gone  down  to  the  grave  with  other  dealers  in  fancy  wares  and  consumers  of 
turtle  soup;  but  Mr.  Mechi,  the  farmer  of  Tiptree  Hall,  is  invited  to  Sir 
Robert  Peers  with  lords  of  high  degree,*'  and  comes  to  be  looked  npoUt 
as  he  mournfully  says  himself,  -in  bewailing,  perhaps  somewhat  ironically, 
the  responsibilities  and  miseries  "  of  the  position,  in  the  light  of  a  pub- 
lic improver. 

6.  Tbe  third  consideration  to  which  I  shall  allude  has  necessitated  a 
practical  direction  in  both  the  national  wealth  and  t)ie  national  taste  for 
country  life.   Those  who  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  ^rfeotiou  to  which 
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nural  art  has  been  oarricd  at  aaoh  lordly  residcnoes  as  Chatswortli,  where 
the  gardener  became  the  head  manager,  and  subsequently  the  architect  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  rewarded  with  knighthood  for  his  efforts  ;  where 
not  odIj  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  all  the  grounds,  but  the  whole  ad- 
joining village  have  been  made  to  accord  with  the  dictates  of  a  moulding 
and  governing  taste,  compelling  both  nature  and  the  hand  <»f  man  to  work 
together  in  accomplishing  every  triumph  of  landscape  decoration  and  gar- 
den achievement  which  the  fancy  could  picture  as  desirable,— one  need  not 
visit  estates  like  this  to  learn  that  England  possesses  a  pre-eminence  of  her 
own  in  those  ornamental  arts  which  serve  to  give  new  beauty  to  all  the 
graceful  and  picturesque  surroHndings  of  country  life.  In  no  other  oonntry  % 
lias  the  mania  for  horse  racing  been  so  fostered  and  encouraged,  ranking  as 
a  legal  and  sober  way  of  expending  one's  time  and  money.  The  resort,  it 
ia  true,  of  many  who  are  merely  speculators  and  gamblers,  the  races  were 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  equestrian  improvement,  under  the  pretext 
of  which,  Parliament  adjourns  over  for  the  Derby,  and  the  Queen  and 
Conrt  show  themsekes  as  the  patrons  of  the  course.  Hunting  and  shooting 
can  aoaroely  be  said  to  exist  elsewhere  in  any  regular,  organized  and  syste- 
■latlo  way.  Almost  every  man  who  ean  possibly  afford  it,  and  some  who  can't, 
if  ranor  bo  true,  will  spend  his  money  and  risk  the  intc;grity  of  his  bonos 
upon  a  horao  or  two  that  can  take  all  the  hedges  as  they  come ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion to  me  of  the  seenes  that  ensne  in  that  season  of  tlie  year,  when  the 
liounda  and  huntsmen  are  off,  and  every  villager  who  can  raise  a  donkey  or 
perhapsa  SMVe  ambitious  nag,  follows  to  see  the  sport,  and  the  distinctions 
of  daaa  are  merged  for  the  while  in  the  delights  and  excitements  of  the 
ohaiOt  oertainly  represented  a  sight  that  must  be  both  inspiriting  and 
amusing.  Citiiens  hire  the  privilege  of  shooting"  over  the  moors,  and 
fishing  in  the  streams  at  extravagant  rents.  Parliament  pays  the  birds  aa 
high  a  compliment  as  it  does  tho  horses,  and  uniformly  adjourns  that  its 
members  may  open  the  grouse  season  in  Scotland  on  the  12th  day  of  August, 
an  anniversary  like  that  of  commencing  the  partridge  campaign  on  the  1st 
of  September,  and  the  |Sicasant  shooting  on  the  Ist  of  October,  which  is 
known  and  yearly  thought  of  by  many  a  longing  citiaen  constantly  confined 
at  his  trade  or  in  his  counting  room. 

Thus,  through  these  three  channels,  landscape  embellishment,  including  all 
horticultural  pursuits — racing,  and  sportsmanship,  the  rural  tastes  of  English 
iO<nety  might  have  directed  all  the  superabundant  wealth  and  energies  at 
oommand,  but  for  one  great  fact :  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, agricnltnral  production  correspondingly  enlarged,  becomes  a  matter  of 
imperative  necessity,  unless  the  people  are  content  to  seek  their  food  in 
Other  marts,  paying  away  for  it  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the 
wagea  hardly  earned  in  their  mechanical  toil,  without  an  effort  to  retain  at 
home  the  profit  it  brings  them.  Up  to  a  period  within  forty  years  of  the 
present  time,  the  great  effort  had  been  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the  plow- 
man and  the  reaper,  by  reclaiming,  breaking  up  and  enclosing  lauds  pre- 
Tioosly  nnoultLTatod,  and  either  half  snbmerged  or  lying  in  barren  moora; 
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m  eommiitee  of  tlie  House  of  Oommons,  wliicli  sat  in  1797i  oompnted  tho 
mddttional  vrw  ihn  rendered  produetWe  dnring  tbe  eighteenth  oentnry  tl 
mbont  4,000,000  sores,  (0.  W.  Hoekyns,  befoie  tko'Sodetj  of  Arts,  1866») 
ud  tnm  1800  to  18SS0,  alone,  under  the  impulse  of  war-piioes,  which  had 
varried  rents  to  a  point  in  some  eases  even  higher  thtn  thej  now  stand, 
tirare  are  statisties  to  show  that  8,000,000  aeres  more  were  conquered  fh»m 
the  wildeme^  and  the  ocOan.  Then  came  a  fidling  off,  and  a  half  million 
of  aeres,  or  thereahouts,oonst{tuted  the  whole  addition  during  the  snoeeed- 
tng  score  of  years — and  before  1840,  the  limits  of  the  agricultural  area  of 
the  island  had  been  apparently  reached,  that  is  to  say,  so  lar  as  the  recla- 
niation  of  a  f^irther  snrikce  could  be  performed  at  a  profit  Additions  havo 
undoubtedly  been  made  since  and  are  making  now,  but  their  limited  extent, 
and  the  expense  of  making  them,  iHU  probably  warrant  the  remark  that 
England  hss  for  sometime  passed  the  point  when  her  productiTC  acreage 
oonld  be  enlarged,  and  reached  that  in  which  the  sde  resource  of  her  fiM> 
mors  is  to  increase  her  acreable  production. 

7.  We  shaH  pass*  to  some  of  the  chief  agencies  by  which  this  end  has 
been,  and  is  now  being  adTsneed  from  year  to  year,  alter  deroting  a  few 
moments  to  a  notice  of  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  earrying 
them  OB,  Tis :  the  landlords,  the  tenants,  and  the  laborers ;  for,  without  a 
gtsnee  at  their  mutual  relations,  it  would  bo  diflioult  to  apprehend  either 
the  means,  the  encouragement,  or  the  Aim  of  English  agriculture,  to  whioh 
I  hare  now  suooessiToly  referred. 

Philip  Pusey  remarks  **  that  the  English  fermer  himself  is  perhaps  Iho 
greatest  peculiarity  of  English  agriculture,"  and  contrasts  the  position  ha 
occupies,  with  the  extreme  snbdinsion  end  peasant  cultiTation  under  which 
the  hnds  of  France  are  held,  the  occupation  by  the  gentry  of  Oermsny  of 
their  own  estates,  and  the  system  of  share-fenning  prevalent  in  southern 
Europe.  So  also  it  differs  from  the  constitution  of  ferming  among  onr- 
•elTes  in  many  important  respects. 

Indeed,  the  subjeet  of  the  English  agrionltursl  classes,  is  one  on  whioh 
much  may  be  said.  As  commerce  and  manufeetsres  have  extended,  a 
resultant  effect  has  been  to  bring  eyery  kind  of  relation  existing  betwean 
man  and  man,  more  and  more  upon,  a  pecuniary  basis ;  the  Tsssal  frcM 
the  simple  debt  of  allogiance,  assistance  in  the  chase,  and  military  serrice, 
as  he  has  applied  himself  more  constantly  andeffectirely  tothe  avoeationsof 
peace,-^and  the  landlord,  as  the  goremment  has  become  settied  down  into 
that  oondition  of  established  perplexities,  popularly  known  as  the  British 
oonstitution,  and  his  pursuits  and  ways  of  life  hare  met  with  consequent 
modifications,— hsTs  found  new  methods  of  determining  their  reciprocal 
dependence  upon  one  another;  the  relation  of  property  both  to  its  inferior, 
the  oecupior,  audio  its  superiors,  the  crown  and  the  law,  with  thoTarioni 
obligations  iuYolred  by  inheritance  and  other  connections,  has  rondersd 
the  condition  of  estatei  an  afiair  so  complicated  that,  without  the  rttotuf 
tUm  into  a  pecuniary  firm  of  charges  of  every  kind,  which  has  at  length 
tlmoBt  uniformly  taken  place,  diflicuh  would  it  be  indeed,  to  comply  with 
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tU      statutes  and  provisions  which  there  affect  the  oirnere  and  oaltivmtOfV 
tke  loU.   Said  Mr.  Pusey,  **£Bglaiid  and  Scotland  are  tb«  only  eoan* 
trfea  with  a  class  of  cakiTators  possessing  saffioMat  oapital  to  stock  fkfwm 
«f  a  good  size  at  their  twn  risk,  paying  a  y tariff  mm  certain  to  the  pro* 

prietor."  The  last  stage  previons  to  a  money  rent  was  a  rent  is  kind— ^ 
still  nomiDaUy  the  cnse  in  aome  holdings,  I  beliaYOt  bai  ill  praotiea  alaosi 

mifonnly  commuted  for  money.  * 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  sentence  just  quoted,  the  farming  capital 
'ef  the  eountry,  other  than  the  ownership  of  the  land,  is  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  tenants.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  how  generally  it  is  the  case  that  pro- 
prietors lease  their  whole  estates,  while  it  is  qnita  nnnsual  for  them  to 
retain  in  their  own  ealtivatioB  an  area  larger  than  any  one  of  their  tenants 
might  rent,  except  upon  some  traats  of  a  monntainavs  and  liar  lass  valaabla 
kind ;  and,  indeed,  I  met  with  nnmeroos  instances  where  e?an  tke  gvasing 
upon  the  grounds  about  the  mansion  was  let  to  other  parties,  as  well  as  all 
the  tillable  land.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  English  agricultnie  seldom 
ioArlshcs  by  deputy  any  better  than  our  own,  aiid  that  "  Poor  Kichard  " 
did  not  go  iar  into  the  region  of  metaphor  when  he  wrote  thi^  *'  He  who  bj 
the  plow  would  thrive,  himself  must  cither  hold  or  drive." 
.  Owing  to  the  superabundant  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  taste  for  agri- 
eultural  pursuits  already  noticed,  together  with  the  difiieulty  with  wkioh  *  * 
transfers  of  property  are  cffedted,  there  is  always  an  active  demand  for  aaj 
that  happens  to  come  into  the  market,  and  a  retired  merchant  thinks  bimh 
self  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  an  estate  of  anj 
size.  Thus  the  rents  paid  by  the  occupants,  although  they  seem  to  us  very 
high,  are  in  fact  but  a  low  interest  upon  the  actual  cash  equivalent  for  the 
'value  of  the  property,  perhaps  two  und  a  half  or  three,  and  it  may  be  in 
here  and  there  an  instance,  four  or  five  per  cent,  but  I  doubt  if  the  average 
would  be  above  three.  Unless  the  proprietor  is  an  active  man,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  one  to  whom  pecuniary  considerations  arc  of  little  importance, 
as  I  have  said,  he  will  very  likely  prefer  to  rent  all  at  this  rate,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  and  have  the  trouble  of  farming  any  himself. 

8.  Turning  now  to  the  second  class — the  tenantry — we  find  that  a  far- 
mer, with  a  certain  Kuni  of  money  at  command,  will  consider  it  preferable 
to  hire  as  large  a  farm  as  this  capital  will  stook,  rather  than  expend  a  part 
jof  it  in  buying  one  of  much  more  limited  extent,  thus  receiving  only  n 
landlord's  interest  on  his  purchase  monc}',  wliich,  if  well  employed  in 
tenant  farmi  g,  he  will  want  to  make  productive  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 
Thus  it  is  only  a  really  very  weallliy  man  who  can  afford  to  own  land, 
.while  numbers  of  tenant  farmers  are  men  of  such  capital  that  they  could 
in  this  country  live  lives  of  entire  leisure,  with  the  exception  of  looking 
after  their  investments.  A  gentleman  on  whom  I  made  a  brief  call,  in 
quite  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  asked  me  what  we  considered  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  when  I  told  him  that  away  from  the  cities  the  jiosf-^cs^or  of 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  among  city  people  one  who  lias  amassed 
|rom  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  is  generally  looked  upon  with  us  as 
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Wmg  "in  comfortable  circumstances,"  he  answered  that  within  five  miles 
he,  ooold  point  me  to  three  residents  on  neighboring  estates,  I  think  b« 
said,  each  of  whom  was  considered  worth  from  four  and  a  half  to  nz  mil* 
lions  of  our  money,  and  to  a  large  number  of  others,  who  were  only 
tenants,  whose  property  would  more  than  equal  my  figures.  I  only  men* 
tioB  this  to  show  how  much  it  takes  to  be  rich  in  England,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional  instance  of  how  property  gravitates  there  toward  the  country.  Mr. 
Colman  mentions  a  farmer  in  the  Lothians  who  paid  an  annual  rent  of 
$35,000,  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  rather  extreme  case. 

The  rent  paid  by  a  tenant,  however,  does  not  cover  by  any  means  the 
expense  his  crops  mu.^t  pay  after  they  are  fairly  harvested,  before  he  can 
put  any  of  the  proceeds  into  his  own  po(  ket.  There  are  tithes  and  poor 
rates,  and  taxes  of  various  kinds,  differing  widely  according  to  circum* 
stances — sometimes  very  burdensome.  If,  nevertheless,  you  express  to  a 
farmer  the  surprise  which  the  aggregate  of  these  amounts  at  first  naturally 
occasions,  and  add  that  you  wonder  he  is  willing  to  be  so  taxed,  he  will 
generally  express  much  satisfaction  with  the  existing  stutc  of  affairs,  alleg- 
ing that  he  pays  the  rent  knowing  the  amount  of  the  uflditionul  burden  upon 
the  soil,  and  that  if  ho  did  not  have  to  pay  it  in  its  present  form,  the  landlord's 
claim  would  be  greater  in  an  equivalent  degree, — in  other  words,  that  it 
•  is  the  landlord  in  efi'ect  upon  whom  the  taxutiun  actually  falls.  I  observed 
a  similar,  although,  until  explained,  an  apparently  more  singular  example 
of  the  English  propensity  to  be  rather  delighted  than  otherwise  with  taxa- 
tion, in  tajking  with  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  brewing  firms 
in  the  country,  who  expressed  an  opinion  most  decidedly  udver.se  to  the 
removal  of  the  excise  upon  malt  and  beer  ;  it  is  found,  he  said,  to  limit 
competition,  and  it  must  thus,  like  numy  other  imposts  on  which  the  British 
government  depends  for  her  revenoes,  greatly  strengthen  the  operation  of 
-   that  good  old  J£nglish  rule, 

**  the  simple  plan 
**  Thai  thoM  ilMmld  keep  who  hare  the  power, 
•*  And  tboee  ihonid  get**— 

into  a  business  monopolised  by  eztensiye  capitalists — "  who  can,"  without 
any  particular  assistance  from  anybody  else. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  aTerage 
annual  rent  of  farming  lands  for  the  whole  island  is  about  16  per  acre,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  numerous  and  wide  Tariations,  and  apparently  regulated  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  ordinary  market  law  that  fixes  the  price  at  whatever 
rate  purchasers,  or  in  this  case  tenants,  can  be  secured.  The  cheapest 
lands  are  the  wilds  of  northern  Scotland,  generally  let,  as  I  was  told,  in 
tracts  according  to  the  number  of  sheep  they  will  carry,  at  so  m^ch  per 
head  for  the  sheep.  Then  we  progress  tolbrms  in  different  localities  and 
of  different  value,  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre  in  (he  north,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  to  18.75  in  some  parts  of  the  south,  Sussex, 
Surrey  and  Halmpshire, — 17.50  in  all  the  central  counties,  with  110,  or 
even  JI12  and  $15  for  the  best,— from  |10  to  120  in  the  Lothians,  and 
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tlmost  fabuloos  snins  for  the  rich  irrigated  meadows  near  Edinboro*,  which 
arc  bid  off  annually  at  auction,  mainly  (o  the  city  milkmeiii  at  from  $100 
to  $150,  and  even  still  higher  rates  for  each  acre. 

English  farmers  generally  confine  their  attention  to  buying  and  selling 
in  a  great  degree,  *to  arranging  the  management  of  affairs  for  the  bailiff  or 
^yrerBoer,  who  is  immediately  charged  with  carrying  them  out,  and  to  super* 
Ttaing  all  that  goes  on,  leaving  manual  labor  for  others.  I  found  them 
expecting,  aa  a  general  thing,  to  make  the  circuit  of  their  holdin<!s  once  or 
twice  a  day,  giving  directions  if  necessary,  letting  the  men  feel  that  the 
master's  eye  may  at  any  time  detect  the  laggard,  and  ascertaining  whether 
the  condition  of  the  soil  or  crop  is  suitable  for  the  particular  operations  put 
down  for  the  day's  work,  in  order  that  any  requisite  change  of  programme 
may  be  made.  In  Scotland,  the  farmers  work  raore  themselves,  I  think  ; 
but  in  England  tbcy  live  independently,  not  seeking  the  companionship  of 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  nor  affecting  their  habits,  but  mindful  of  thoir  own 
affairs,  attentive  to  the  stranger  who  is  furnished  with  a  proper  introduc- 
tion ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  entirely  free  from  those  pro- 
Torbial  peculiarities,  which,  as  manifested  in  many  En<:lish  travelers, 
Bave  given  the  whole  nation  something  of  that  repute  with  others  wliich 
ahoald  properly  belong  to  a  very  small  class  among  them,  and  which  may 
be  more  nearly  characterized  by  their  own  word  **  snobbery,"  than  by  any 
other.  The  farmers  enjoy  out-door  sports  where  they  can  ;  if  the  "  two 
ends  won't  meet"  one  year,  have  capital  enough  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
next;  love  to  grumble,  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  about  the  weather  and 
prospects,  like  the  farmers  of  every  country  but  our  own,  and,  to  succeed 
in  the  midst  of  the  competition  about  them,  had  need  be  active  and  wide 
awake. 

Like  every  general  statement,  of  course,  all  that  I  have  said  is  open  to 
exception  in  some  particular  instances.  For  example,  I  met  with  one  or 
two  who  could  properly  class  themselves  among  the  "  yeomanry  "  of  Eng- 
land— a  word  confined  to  those  who  farm  their  own  land.  The  style  of 
living  varies,  and  the  style  of  husbandry.  If  I  speak  exclusively  of  almost 
all  that  I  saw,  the  picture  would  be  a  very  favorable  one  ;  but,  although  I 
did  not  wish  to  examine  instances  of  bad  farmi?ig,  having  previously  had 
the  opportunity  at  home  of  studying  some  of  the  general  features  mani- 
fested in  management  of  that  kind,  circumstances  placed  mc  in  the  way  of 
visiting  a  number  of  farmers  in  dilTorcnt  counties,  who  had  certainly  bo 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  fair  specimens  of  the  practi' 
cal  man  in  the  present  condition  of  English  husbandry. 

9.  I  wish  that  I  could  proceed  with  equal  gratification  to  speak  of  the 
third  class  to  whom  I  have  referred — the  agricultural  laborers.  Some  one 
has  remarked  that  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  different  classes  in 
society  is  an  eminently  comfortable  and  salutary  arrangement,  if  you  only 
happen  to  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  line  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  in  England,  "  Would  not  our  farmers  bo  better  off  • 
and  more  highly  respected  if  such  a  division  was  made,  and  they  were  men 
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of  greater  capital,  and  there  were  others  to  be  the  workers,'*  the  second 
reflection  has  at  cooe  arisen,  '*  If  our  agricultural  property  was  so  re-dis*  . 
tributed,  how  comparatively  few  would  be  beneBtcd  by  the  change,  and 
how  many  would  be  reduced  to  take  the  wrong  side  of  the  dividing  line." 
The  agricultural  laborers  of  England,  in  fact,  constitute  a  body  of  whieh 
the  least  intelligent  of  the  emigrants  from  that  country  to  ours  are  repre- 
sentatives ;  for,  in  pursuing  niy  inquiries  as  I  went  along,  I  was  told 
almost  uniformly  that  it  was  the  best  only  among  them  who  had  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  means  to  seek  th'iir  fortune  elsewhere.    Consider,  then,  these 
men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  often  at  work  in  the  fields  from  morn- 
ing till  night  ;  j-eldom  able  to  read  or  write  ;  with  about  as  much  know-  . 
ledge,  beyond  the  particular  class  of  duties  they  perform,  as  some  of  our 
farmers  appear  to  have  of  the  economy  and  proper  application  of  manures ; 
often  huddled  together  in  cottages  more  indiscriminately  than  is  consistent 
with  the  sacredness  of  family  ties,  or  the  simple  pleasures  of  even  a  poor 
man's  home — and  all  the  poetry  and  genius  with  which  Robert  Burns  has 
pictured  the  **  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  will  only  serve  to  heighten  the 
contrast  with  what  must  be  the  unpleasing  reality  in  too  large  a  majority 
of  cases.    Efforts  have  been  making,  it  is  tmo,  to  bring  abont  changes  for 
the  better,  and  no  donbt  impioTements  aro  advancing;  bat  to  place  the 
diet  or  tho  life  of  moat  fkrm  assistants  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Hi^son,  the 
Hohawk,  or  the  Oonnectiont,  beside  that  of  a  fitrm  laborer  there,  is  like 
plaeing  the  best  and  most  highly  paid  Bnglish  workmen  of  the  present  day, 
by  the  side  of  the  ohnrl  who  drove  to  pastnre  the  hogs  of  Oedrfo  the  Saxon 
The  laborera  often  congregate  in  yillagea,  having  to  walk  one,  two,  three, 
fear,  or  even  five  miles  to  their  work,  and  it  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
moat  observant  and  candid  fermers  I  met,  as  I  was  driving  with  him  throngh 
a  village  of  this  kind  in  Lincolnshire,  that  such  a  collection  of  these  peo- 
ple waa  like  a  sore  on  the  body  politic,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  dissenting 
misstons  and  preachers  occasionally  going  among  them,  they  woald  really 
be  hardly  more  than  heathen.   One  sees  in  troth  little  to  admire  in  most 
of  the  villages,  proper,  of  Great  Britain, — ^for  they  are  so  largely  com*  ' 
posed  of  that  class  of  baildings  which  will  rent  to  the  workmen  for  twenty* 
ive  cents  a  week  or  thereabonts,  that,  if  there  is  a  fine  church  and  parson- 
age, a  atately  residence  or  two,  and  green  lanes  winding  away  between 
beantifal  hedges  over  some  of  the  pleasantest  landscapes  the  snn  ever  shines 
upon,  there  are  also  these  long  rows  of  miserable  tenements,  with  whose 
inhabitants  it  is  a  sonrco  of  pride,  indeed,  if  they  can  bring  up  a  &mily 
without  being  a  charge  upon  the  parish*   Prince  Albert  has  done  something 
tocall  attention  to  this  subject ;  there  is  an  association  in  Scotland — where  it 
seems  to  me  the  tendencies  of  the  people  lean  to  more  democratic  ways  of 
thinking — to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  and  I  had  there  the 
Opportnnity  of  examining,  in  several  instances,  improved  and  comfortable  cot- 
tages erected  for  their  workmen  by  humane  and  large  hearted  proprietors. 
The  allotment  system,  or  that  of  allowing  a  half  acre  or  more  of  land  to 
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each  fiMDily,  for  caltiTation  and  snperviaion  out  of  work  kours,  also  foi^ 
nialies  aUevUtion  in  some  rospecta  to  tko  workmen's  condition. 

I  would  iiot,  however,  make  any  assertion  too  sweeping  in  its  ohaiaeter. 
What  a  &nn  laborer  once  learns  to  do,  he  kams  to  do  well ;  bnt,  as  I 
have  somewhere  seen  it  stated,  there  seems  to  he  a  oonsideffahly  wider  dis* 
tinetion  between  the  farmer  downward  to  the  workman,  than  there  is  np» 
ward  to  the  landlord.  It  is  mostly  fiirmers*^  sons  who  fill  the  position  of 
bailiff  or  steward ;  they  are  glad  to  acquire  experience  in  this  way  nntil 
able  to  hire  and  stock  a  farm  for  themseWes,  and  indeed,  those  who  hold 
this  position  in  large  establishments,  or  npon  property  farmed  by  the 
proprietor  himself,  are  rather  looked  np  to  than  otherwise,  by  the  snr- 
rounding  farmers.  Their  sympathies  are  thns  wholly  with  the  farmer,  and 
not  with  the  workman,  as  if  they  had  raised  themsdves  from  this  class,  and 
it  seems  to  me  there  mnst  now  be  very  liltle  opportunity  Ibr  a  child  bom 
in  it  ever  to  better  his  condition  except  emigration. 

10.  Beverting  now  to  the  remark  that  the  great  aim  of  English  agricul- 
tnre,  daring  the  present  two  score  years,  has  been  to  enlarge  the  aereabk 
production  of  the  island,  we  proceed  to  inq^uire  how  this  end  has  been 
accomplished. 

Among  the  earlier  improvements,  the  introduction  of  root  crops,  and  the 
gradual  adoption  of  bettor  systems  of  rotation,  including  the  sowing  of 
clovers  and  grass  seeds,  and  the  drainage,  in  various  ways  of  the  water 
arising  from  springs  or  descending  from  higher  levels,  were  the  most  pro- 
minent. Among  the  improvemento  of  a  later  date  are  to  be  ranked  the 
increased  use  of  machinery,  and  better  implcmento ;  the  use  of  purchased 
fertilisers  and  feed  $  the  deeper  and  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  land ; 
the  improvement  in  different  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  larger 
attention  given  on  every  farm  to  feeding  them  and  economising  the  manure. 
These  improvemento  have  become  so  general  as  to  be  in  the  majority  now, 
although  there  are  doubtless  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  continue 
behind  their  neighbors.  There  is  also  a  minority  still  smaller,  and  of 
very  different  sort— the  very  "  high  *'  &rmers~whose  operations  are  bol- 
stered upon  unusual  capitel,  and  who,  while  they  Imvc  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  advance  the  cause  and  awaken  discussion,  cannot  always  be  safely 
followed  by  those  in  other  circumstences.  Irrigation  on  an  expensive  scale 
has  been  mainly  practiced  by  men  of  this  class,  so  far  as  I  saw  it,  at  least. 

11.  Mr.  Caird  has  given,  in  stetistical  form,  the  resulte  of  his  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  condition  of  English  agriculture  in  1851,  and  c6mpares  them 
at  length  with  the  similar  investigations  carried  on  by  Arthur  Young,  eighty 
years  before.  Taking  twenty-six  counties,  he  finds  the  avorage  rent  in 
1770,  through  them  all,  to  have  been  (at  #5  to  the  £).  •  •  •  $8  83  per  acre. 
The  same  in  1850-51  •   6  70  do 

an  advance  of  rent  in  eighty  years  of  rather  more  than  100  per  cent. 

In  1770,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  was  23  bushels  per  acre. 
-    1850-51,  do  do       26.^     ,  do 

Incresse.  •  •  •  •   3^,  or  15  per  cent. 
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Li  1770,  the  wsgts  of  laboiera  ayeraged  11  81  per  week. 
1850-51,        do  do  2  89  do 

lacreeee. . ,  •••  $0  58,  or  84  per  oeni. 

In  1770,  the  price  of  breed  ires  three  cente  a  pound,  of  butler  12  oente, 

and  of  meat  6.^  eents. 

In  1850-51,  the  price  of  bread  was  2jl  cents  a  pound,  of  butter  24  cents, 

and  of  meat  10  cents. 

Showing  an  increase  in  respect  to  butter  of  about  100  per  cent,  and  of 
meat  about  70  per  cent,  while  bread  remains  about  the  same.  He  also 
shows  that  wool  has  appreciated  more  than  one  liuudrcd  per  cent. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  progress  of  Kngli.sh  farming,  it  may  be 
thought  surprising  tliat  the  average  wheat  production  has  been  so  iucousidora- 
bly  enlarged  ;  but  Mr.  Caird  explains  this  by  reasoning  that  eighty  years  ago, 
only  the  hvst  lands  were  in  wheat,  while  at  this  time  the  area  on  which  it 
is  produced  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  whole  of  it,  bad  and 
good,  made  to  yield  15  per  cent  more  than  the  selected  parts  did  previously. 
I  suppose  that  the  average  of  26.^  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  as  estimated 
m  1850,  is  something  like  double  the  average  amount  that  the  wheat  lands 
of  the  United  States  produce,  one  year  with  another. 

12.  It  may  be  interesting  to  connect  with  the  foregoing  figures  some 
memoranda  as  to  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  a  single  county— 
that  of  Norfolk — for  much  information  in  regard  to  which,  together  with 
statistics  collected  by  Sir  John  Walsham  within  a  few  years  past,  I  am 
indebted  to  C.  S.  Head,  Esq.,  of  Plumstead,  near  Norwich.  It  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  Norfolk  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  rank  as  the  (Jar- 
den  of  England,  so  far  as  natural  advantages  are  concerned,  however  its 
present  appearance  and  products  might  apparently  justify  such  an  appella- 
tion. But  a  small  portion  of  its  surface  '*  can  be  considered  a  natural 
soil  for  wheat ;"  and  yet  we  are  met  by  the  statistical  fact  that  more  than 
200,000  acres — more  than  one-fifth  of  its  total  area  under  tillage — an  area  , 

including  thin  chalks,  hungry  gravels,  and  blowing  sands,"  produces  an 
average  crop  throughout,  of  thirty  bushels  and  one  peck  per  acre  of  this 
grain.    Avoiding  units  and  fractious  we  might  lay  off  the  county  as  follows  : 


In  wheat,   203,000  acres. 

In  barley,  174,0U0  ;  oats,  35,000  ;  rye,  6,000,   215,000,  do 

In  turnips,  101,000  ;  mangolds,  16,000  ;  beans  and  peas, 

21,000  ;  vetches,  3,U00   201,000  do 

In  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  172,000  ;  bare  fallow, 

10,000 ;  carrots,  cabbages,  &c.,  9,000  ;  potatoes,  2,000,  193,000  do 


812,000  do 

TThioh,  with  the  permanent  pasture  •  •  •  •  •  •    198,000  do 


Giree  the  total  area  under  tillage  ;   1,005,000  do 
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The  table  of  live  stock  maintained  in  the  county,  shows  one  horse  to 
rather  less  than  eighteen  acres  tillable  land  ;  almost  one  head  of  cattle  to 
every  ton  acres;  841,591  sheep  to  1,005.135  acres,  or  not  very  far  short 
of  the  ideal  of  the  best  English  farming,  "one  sheep  per  acre,"  and  about 
as  many  pigs  as  there  are  cattle.  It  is  in  thus  examining  the  well  attested 
results  of  English  Agriculture  upon  large  surfaces,  that  we  ascertain  really 
what  it  can  and  does  accomplish  ;  we  are  not  talking  of  some  **  high  far- 
mer's "  sayings  and  doings,  bat  we  m  taking  the  ayerage  of  Ihe  bad  and 
good  oyer  a  whole  eomity.* 

To  redaee  tke  figures  exactly  to  the  standard  of  a  one  hundred  aere 
hxm,  in  order  that  onr  fitmers  may  thus  judge  upon  a  more  fkmiliar  hasU 
as  to  the  allotment  of  the  lind  and  what  it  prodneee,  we  find  that  the  soale 
of  operations  in  Norfolk,  if  earned  ont  similarly  upon  one  hundred  aores, 
wonld  give  os : 

Wheat,  ay.  yield  80  hoshels  1  peek  per  ilore ;  total  611  hnshels,  20.2  aeres. 
Barley,    do      88    do    2  pecks       do        664    do     17.8  do 
Oata,      do      46    dot  do        184    do      4.1  do 

So  mneh  for  the  grain  prodneed.  The  proportion  of  bare  Allow  would  be 
less  than  the  land  whieh  lies  wasta  in  one  spot  and  another,  on  the  majority 
of  hundred  aere  Ikrms  with  us,  being  only  one  aere  and  a  Tory  small  firao- 
tion.   We  should  then  have 

In  roots,  (ezelusiTe  of  potatoes,)   20.1  acres. 

In  cabbage,  potatoes,  &c.,  (including  bare  &Uow  as  aboTO,)*     2.0  do 

In  clover,  lueem  and  artificial  grasses,  '.   IT.l  do 

In  permanent  pasture,   19.2  do 

Total  of  the  farm,  grain  land  and  all,   100.0  do 

And  we  should  be  keeping  a  fraction  more  than  five  horses,  and  nine  head 
of  cattle ;  nine  or  ten  pigs,  and  between  eighty  and  ninety  sheep. 
Norfolk  presento,  indeed,  an  **  expensive  style  of  agrieultute,*'  as  Mr. 

*  SioM  tbia  wu  written,  I  have  dlsoorered  lome  statiaties,  very  Iniereatiog  for  oompariaon 
wMk  th«  aboT«,  la  a  «  Ctoanal  Yin  "  af  Nodblk  Agrieoltiira,  <* diawa  mptofVm  aaMMiia- 
tioQ  of  the  Board  of  AgrievltOM,**  in  17M,  lij  Naikaakl  Kwt. 

Mr.  Kent  eatimAtos  the  ai»Mo  land  c-f  theflouut}'  at  729,600  acres,  sgalnat  812,090 fiTStt 
hj  Sir  John  WaUham  00  jean  later— a  j^ain  of  82,400  acrea,  or  aboat  11  per  oest. 

He— H—Nie  the  popolatloD  at  SSO,000,  bat  one  ot  hi*  eomaiMiUtoffB  tfilakt  thb  too  loir, 
aadMlliliS70,SM.  97*^  ooasosof  1861,  Uwm$4ii,n^  «vaa  iamaM of  taUy ISS 
ecnt  on  Mr.  KcnfB  figures. 

Kent  says  some  parts  of  the  county  will  produce  48  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  80  of  oats; 
t>ntin  others,  the  farmer  ia  glad  to  get  16  of  wheat  or  24  of  barlej.  He  calls  the  average  yield 
eftho  ooitnty,  onoymwUhaaoChor,  S4  MmI*  of  whaat  por  aw*!  tail  Oo  mm  oomoa- 
tator  above  alluded  to,  ooDsiden  this  far  too  high,  and  says  that  20  bnahela  ia  *'  rather  above, 
than  under  the  general  average.*'  The  difference  between  the  average  of  theise  cstiniatep, 
aud  bir  Jubo  Walabam  s,  shows  an  inorcafie  for  the  county,  in  60  years,  of  8  bushels  per  aero 
ia  tlio  piodQotton  of  wlieal,  or  S0  per  ooat.  Tkon  are  no  tgano  oo  whMi  «•.«••  base  a 
aoMpavlioa  of  tlio  anaiter    ocrw  ia  wheal  al  tho  Iwo  portoda,  toipooilv^. 

t  Neither  the  goil porcUiaato of  KutAk totti  oato  vy  wU,  aa* "tfco jtrtA to hi^gritwslb** 
lajt  Mr.  Read,  wImb  oonpeied  wllh  tlM  aTwages  of  tedoj  sad  wlwat. 
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Read  calls  it ;  for  the  soil,  naturally  weak,  is  of  that  kind  "  that  if  farm- 
ed badly,  will  ruin  any  man,"  but  so  long  as  such  results  as  these  are  there 
accompli.shcd,  it  cannot  but  retain  its  interest  for  every  farmer,  however 
different  may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  jilaced. 

The  story  of  the  improvements  wrouglit  out  by  Mr.  Coke,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  has  been  so  often  told,  that  we  shall  not  care  to  recount 
it  here  at  length.  Finding  his  tenants  throwing  up  their  leases  at  81.25 
per  acre  when  he  came  into  the  estate,  ho  was  able  finally  to  command  a 
rental  of  85  and  SG.  It  became  his  object  to  secure  the  best  of  tenants, 
and  through  their  enlightenment  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of 
his  property,  because  Le  soon  fuuad  it  to  require  a  degree  of  personal  super- 
yiAion  which  no  one  man  could  possibly  bestow.  At  the  Holkham  shccp- 
sheariogs,  he  invited  leading  practical  men  to  meet  his  tenants  and  him* 
■df  in  diaciMsing  his  measares ;  it  was  foand  an  essential  pre-requisite  that 
viore  stock  should  he  kept,  and  to  this  natural  source  of  increasing  fertilitj 
was  added  the  application  npon  the  surfiuso  of  the  marl  which  was  found  to 
he  uderlying  it  almost  every  where.  Then  came  Art,  scattering  rape-cake 
as  a  fertiliser  for  the  wheat,  introdaoiog  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  and 
thus  enahling  the  farmer  to  keep  better  Uto  stock,  while  at  the  same  time 
enlarging  his  production  of  the  cereals.  The  Beyons  and  South  Downs 
were  accordingly  brought  into  the  oounty,  and  the  four-course  or  Norfblk 
system  of  husbandry  was  established.  The  wise  and  fiuMiighted  yiews  of 
Hi.  Coke  not  alone  effected  these  immediate  changes :  hut,  by  the  libera- 
lity he  showed  his  tenants,  and  the  spirit  of  improremont  he  fostered 
tmong  them,  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  was  embraeed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence ;  and,  although  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  his 
exertions,  his  example  still  survives,  and  is  eondudve  of  further  progress 
not  only  there,  but  wherever  In  other  oountries  the  better  systems  are  sup- 
planting the  worse. 

18.  Tbe  first  farm  I  visited  was  located  in  Hertfordshire,  something  like 
twenty  miles  from  London*  It  had  been  lately  purchased,  in  rather  low 
condition,  by  the  proprietor.  The  soil  was  quite  light,  and  one  of  Fowler's 
steam  plows  was  in  operation,  scarifying  a  pieoe  of  ground  on  which,  I 
think,  turnips  were  to  be  planted.  The  four-course,  or  Norfolk  rotationj 
was  employed,  that  is,  turnips  followed  by  barley,  and  clover  followed  by 
wheat,  a  coarse  there  sometimes  so  modified  as  to  extend  over  five  years, 
by  keeping  the  clover  crop  for  two  years,  grazing  it  the  first,  and  cutting 
it  for  hay  the  second,  or  if  the  land  is  already  rich,  by  adding  a  crop  of 
grain,  generally  oats,  in  the  fifth  year.  When  the  landlord  drains  the  firm, 
it  is  customary  to  charge  the  tenant  four  or  five  per  cent  annually  upon 
the  l  ost  of  the  process,  which  is  usually  about  Sli5  per  acre. 

The  scarifier  is  a  kind  of  cultivatur  or  grubber,  with  long,  sharp  and 
narrow  teeth,  used  particularly  to  clean  wheat,  bean  and  pea  stubbles 
diruutly  after  harvest;  to  break  upland  after  green  crops,  or  such  parts  of 
clover  fields  as  have  failed  in  the  plant.  The  field  on  which  we  saw  the 
scarifier  at  work  had  been  plowed,  was  then  receiving  a  second  stirring,  and 
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would  have  the  olod  crasher  and  roller  each  carried  over  it,  by  way  of  pre* 
pAntton  for  a  erop  of  turnips.  The  previous  crop  being  wheat,  and  the 
season  of  tumip-sewiog  being  so  late,  in  the  interim  the  land  had  had 

<  quite  a  fallow. 

Our  drive  carried  us  between  some  of  the  first  I  had  seen  of  P^ngland's 
famous  "green  hedge  rows  ;"  many  were  grown  so  high  that  the  narrow 
lane  between  them  was  almost  like  an  avenue.  In  front  of  the  mansion 
there  was  one  of  those  beautiful  lawns,  so  much  the  envy  of  our  landscape 
gardeners  ;  the  turf,  near  by,  here  and  there,  studded  with  flower  beds, 
and  thL'  whole  distance  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  converted  by 
a  gitnd  natural  disposition  of  the  trees  into  a  fine  example  of  the  graceful 
park  scenery  which  is  considered  so  essential  an  ornament  to  an  English 
country-house  of  any  pretension.  AVhile  the  tree  may  be  out  of  place  in 
the  pasture,  so  far  as  the  question  of  economy  is  concerned,  any  one  who 
can  aflfdrd  to  indulge  in  a  luxury,  would  find  it  better,  I  think,  to  pay  more 
for  a  little  wood,  at  least  immediately  about  the  home,  even  if  less  were 
paid  for  the  wall-paper  within  it.  For,  amid  all  the  varied  beauties  of  na- 
ture, I  know  of  none  so  little  worthy  of  our  too  common  neglect ;  none 
preaentiog  a  wider  dlTersity  in  the  forms  of  wayward  grace  they  take ; 
none  that  are  more  **  their  own  reward  "  to  hia  that  cares  lor  them,  or  a 
more  striking  example  of  that  wonderM  workmanship  af  nature  whieh 
they  illustrate  in  so  many  ways.  It  is  to  be  wbhed  that  something  of  the 
English  lore  of  having  them  abont  onr  houses,  and  of  the  nniyersal  eonti* 
nental  custom  of  planting  them  along  our  pubfio  roads  might  be  transplant* 
ed  across  the  Atlantio. 

14.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  I  Tisited  **  Butley  Abbey,"  a  fiirm  situated 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Ipsineh,  the  county  town,  and  consisting 
of  about  1,000  acres.  It  is  occupied  by  Thomas  Crisp,  Bsq.,  who  also 
holds  two  other  farms  in  the  vicinity,  of  nearly  equal  extent,  or  a  total  ol 
some  8,000  acres.  Of  the  home  farm  about  280  acres  were  in  wheat,  150 
to  180  in  tnrnips,  150  in  barley,  150  in  layer  '*  or  clorers  and  grass, 
together  with  beans,  peas,  Ac,  while  of  the  remainder  a  part  is  permanent 
marsh  pasture,  and  the  rest  lies  in  open  sheep  walks.  The  latter  are  gene* 
rally  blowing  sands,  with  not  much  herbage  except  the  fane,  (gorse  or 
whins  as  it  is  also  called,)  which  serves  probably  to  lessen  or  obviate  the 
the  action  of  the  wind.  The  bushes  of  this  fniM  are  eaten  off  by  the 
the  sheep,  which  nibble  away  at  the  outer  shoots  until  those  in  the  centre 
grow  up  beyond  their  reach,  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  it  is  nutritious, 
and  other  animals  are  said  also  to  be  fond  of  it.  But  the  spines  of  the 
fbliage  are  sharp,  and  require  bruising  before  they  can  be  eaten  by  cattle 
with  any  comfort,  and  the  sheep  must  have  become  well  toughened  to  them, 
one  would  think,  to  enjoy  it.  Of  these  moors  the  furae  is  a  natural  pro- 
duct, but  T  believe  it  is  sometimes  grown  for  fodder,  while  maehines  for 
bruising  it  are  catalngned  by  the  dealers.  During  the  day  the  sheep  stray 
about  tlu  so  uni  ncloscd  tracts,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  dogs  the  shepherd 
collects  them  at  evening  to  be  folded.   Wo  went  out  at  dusk  for  a  walk 
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orer  the  farm,  and  Raw  a  flock  coming  hi,  iiiiIeM  mj  memory  is  at  fault, 
mmbering  sixteen  hundred  or  Aersilioets,  and  I  was  told  that  it  is  rarely 
oaae  in  collecting  ef«i  sa  nunj  w  tidi,  that  tka  dogp  aad  shtplMvd 
leave  behind  a  single  one. 

On  Mr.  Crisp's  farm  I  saw  speoimens  of  the  coprolites  in  which  the 
Saffolk  crag  and  some  other  formations  aboand,— often  so  scattered  as  Boi 
to  he  worth  exhuming — now  and  then  occurring,  as  in  the  present  case,  te 
large  masses  ;  they  are  the  fossilised  excrements  of  extinct  lizards  (sanri- 
ans)  and  other  rcptilop,  and,  as  dug,  washed  and  heaped  up,  no  one  in  pass- 
ing would  suppose  the  pile  to  be  anything  more  than  ordinary  gravel.  In 
use  they  are  either  ground  or  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  bones  are, 
and  contain,  according  to  Way  and  Gilbert,  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-seven 
per  cent  cf  bone  earth  or  phosphate  of  lime.  I  understood  their  intrinsic 
value  to  be  Itctwcon  811  and  $12  per  ton,  while  they  sell  at  different  rates 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  dol- 
lars* worth  had  been  taken  out  and  sold  from  n.  ningle  acre  on  this  farm. 

The  sheep  of  this  part  of  England  are  prolific  mothers,  and  good  niilkera, 
and  the  females  are  consequently  in  demand.  Mr.  Crisp  has  a  herd  of 
about  2,000  breeding  ewes,  to  which  he  puts  a  Leicester  or  South  Down 
tup.  The  lambs  it  is  his  practice  to  sell,  the  autumn  after  they  are  one 
year  old,  or  indeed  any  time  during  that  season,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  price  received  for  them  Taries  with  age  and  quality,  from  $7.50  all 
^  way  up  to  $15  per  head,  ^be  lambs  are  dropped  about  March,  and 
wleii  diey  are  ready  to  wean  after  karreai,  are  pot  out  upon  the  stubbles 
to  eat  the  **aeeds"  Ibal  were  aown  in  tbe  aprittg,  and  aft  night  perhaps 
folded  upon  a  turnip  field  as  soon  as  tlie  latter  is  ready.  But  Mr.  0.  keepa 
a  great  many  sheep  out  ft4>oarding,  as  we  might  express  it;  thai  ii,  there 
are  many  sooaller  &rmers,  who  do  not  baYo  the  means  of  keeping  a  large 
flook  the  year  roand,  and  who  are  glad  to  take  in  thoee  of  their  neigbbon 
both  npon  their  sinbbles  and  to  eat  their  tnrnips.  For  the  Hunba  llraa  eeot 
ont  on  stnbbles  on  other  fiurme,  about  three  eenta  a  head  per  week  is  paid. 
The  prioe  for  turnip  land  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  eents  a  week  Ibr 
eadi  head,  though  it  Taries  with  the  oharaeter  of  the  erop,  fte.;  when  it 
does  not  ezoeed  thb  prioe,  Mr.  0.  eonsiders  tliat  there  is  room  for  profit  to 
the  owner  of  the  sheep.  Sometimes  he  has  lioeks  at  a  distanee  of  tfty 
miles  or  eren  more,  and  a  great  adTantage  of  this  method  to  the  small  fiurmer, 
arises  from  the  fhet  that  wlule  the  f&w  sheep  he  would  want  to  keep  might 
be  all  winter  in  eating  Ills  turnips  olF,  if  he  oan  get  fire  or  six  hundred  on 
to  his  islds  at  once,  they  are  all  cleared  by  Christmas  and  ready  for  plowing. 

We  walked  through  a  field  wftich  produced  a  crop  of  wheat  last  year. 
Mr.  C.  had  also  obtained  from  it  what  is  called  a  stubble  or  "stolen  crop** 
of  turnips,— seed  drilled  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  as  soon  as  possible 
after  harr^,  and  the  roots  folded  off  this  spring.  He  calculates  the  value 
of  sndi  n  orop  at  about  17.50  per  acre ;  for  a  fair  yield  will  keep  twenty 
sheep  six  weeln — an  equivalent  at  the  rate  paid  for  turnips  elsewhere  to 
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87.20,  while  their  manure  upon  the  land  is  rated  as  worth  about  three  hun- 
dred weight  of  gaano — more,  probably,  than  the  cost  of  sowing  and  culti- 
vation. The  latter  confiists  in  the  use  of  Garrett's  horse-hoe  five  or  six 
times,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  in  one  thinning  and  hoe- 
ing by  hand,  followed  by  a  forking  ofif  of  the  weeds,  costing  about  fifty 
cents  to  the  aore.  This  spring,  after  the  turnips  had  been  fed  off,  the  field 
was  scarified  and  plowed.  Beets  were  sowu  about  the  first  of  May,  after 
a  manuring  of  from  eight  to  twelve  loads  of  furm  yard  dung  per  acre,— 
the  sheep  folds  having  supplied  the  additional  fertilizing  material,  which, 
without  their  intervention,  womld  liave  becu  purchased  in  the  shape  of 
artificials. 

Wa  liave  Uihb  seen  two  ofops  la  the  lyatMii  of  foUtion,  the  wheat  and 
beets,  wfA  an  extra  bile  of  tanafm  to  tbt  ihMp  iateroalated.  On  Jand 
whtn  ilM  iMt  if  not  takee,  ikM  aeoond  yoar'i  oropwoqld  botonipaiiiftaad 
of  beota.  Ift  aillier  eaae  tho  loota  are  tokM  off  along  from  anlniui  until 
spring,  or  oAenriio  hamBtod-»4ke  mangolda  bearing  the  frost  bettoc^  and 
laatiag  later  in  the  aeaion  than  the  turnips.  In  fiMt  the  foantitj  of  boats 
grown  in  proportion  to  that  of  tnmips  soomod,  so  fiv  aa  my  obaarvatiflii 
oslMidod,  to  be  alaiost  nnivorsaUy  on  the  inoreaao  in  Gboat  Brttain. 

BoBMtiBM  in  Havah  of  the  third  year,  the  land  is  seariied  finr  hsrley, 
wUh  additional  aannro,  if  the  sheep  have  not  already  anppliod  snoqgb, 
Mr.  Crisp  drUis  in  six  to  ei|^t  peeks  per  aere,  and  sows  ^  tweh e  to 
Ibarteen  or  siacteen  pounds  of  **  small  8eods»'*  with  rye  grass,  pretty  modi 
in  ihit  idlowing  proportion : 

8  lbs.  red  clover,  I        2  lbs.  white  cloTor, 

4  lbs.  trefoil,  |        1  to  2  peeks  rye  grass. 

The  trefoil,  or  yellow  clover  as  it  is  also  oalled,  is  considered  very  valua- 
ble for  sheep.  If  this  "layer  crop  '*  is  far  enough  advanced  in  autumn,  it 
ifi  fed  off  that  season  a  little  ;  the  next  spring,  at  any  rate,  it  is  ready  either 
for  grazing,  or  to  come  on  for  hay,  yielding  of  the  latter  an  average  of  about 
two  tons  per  acre,  thus  completing  the  rotation,  as  wet  have  before  seen  it,  in 
the  ordinary  "four-cour.se  shift."  In  October  the  land  is  plowed,  or  earlier 
if  necessary,  having  previously  received  a  coating  of  manure.  Wheat  is 
then  sowu,  coming  forward  as  the  first  crop  in  the  succeeding  quadrennial 
series. 

15.  In  the  train,  on  my  way  into  Lincolnshire,  I  had  some  conversation 
with  a  farmer  to  whom  I  had  had  a  casual  introduction,  and  who  favored 
me  with  a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  his  pursuit,  and  the 
general  system  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  farming  boO  acres,  this  year 
employed  abuut  as  follows:  ♦ 

170  acres  of  wheat,  1     30  acres  of  oats, 

150  aeres  of  barley,  |    160  acres  of  tvrnips  and  mangolds, 

WO  in  **  seeds,"  i.  e.  clover,  Ac.,  &c. 
The  **  shift'*  or  roUtion,  as  would  be  inferred  from  this  divilion  of  the 
land,  is  five-course,  that  is,  the  land  is  kept  two  years  in  olover,  rye-grass, 
Ac. — a  orop  of  mixed  "seedi,**  whioh  is  called  here  by  that  name  ezdu- 
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rivelj,  Md  in  which  clover  always  predominates,  if  the  land  is  not  ''olover 
tkk-"  The  wheat  is  followed  by  roots,  the  roots  by  oats  or  barley,  these 
gruns  by  the  two  years'  mowing  or  feeding,  and  then  comes  again  the 
wheat,  y  r.  A  feeds  a  hundred  buUoeka,  and  about  a  thousand  sheep ;  this 
year  he  clipped  over  1200  fleeces,  and  seemed  a  little  proud,  too,  of  the 
fact.  Such  is  the  animal  machinery  by  which  production  must  be  main- 
tuned, — the  feeding  which  supplies  the  midland  cities  of  Manchester  and 
Leeds  wilh  beef  and  mutton,  and  enables  northern  Linoolnshire  to  send 
them  also  qaantities  of  wheat,  as  well  as  to  furnish  Burton-on-Trent  willi 
some  part  of  that  vast  weight  of  barley  she  annually  malts  and  brevi. 

The  wool  of  the  Leicester  and  other  similar  breeds  has  been  an  impor- 
tant item  in  farm  receipts  of  late.  Mr.  A.  thought  his  flookhad  averaged  a 
yield  of  about  eight  pounds'  weight  throughout,  and  the  price  obtained  had 
been  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pence  per  pound,  say  about  forty  cents. 

I  think  it  was  with  this  gentleman  that  I  spoke  particularly  of  the  prae- 
tice  which  some  of  us  have  advocated  and  others  have  decried  so  strongly — 
that  of  spreading  the  manure  upon  the  wheat  lands  sometime  before  plowing 
up  the  stubble  of  the  clover  crop,  and  permitting  it  to  remain  in  exposure. 
There  are  many  in  England,  at  any  rate,  who  constantly  practice  this  way 
to  advantage,  and  consider  that,  in  no  other,  can  greater  benefit  be  obtained. 
It  helps,  in  some  extent,  to  bring  £>rward  the  "  seeds,"  so  that  when  they 
are  ready  to  plow  a  few  months  later,  there  is  a  closer  and  thicker  sward 
to  turn  over,  which  will  of  cournc  yield  the  greater  noorishmeiit  it  has  thos 
been  accumulating,  to  the  coining  crop  of  grain. 

16.  The  land  occupied  by  Mr.  Torr,  an  extensive  and  suocossful  breeder 
of  Short  Horns,  from  whose  herd  a  number  of  importations  have  been  made 
to  this  country,  and  on  whose  farm  I  spent  the  next  day,  varies  consider- 
ably in  character,  but  is  generally  rather  strong,  underlaid  by  clay  or 
oh&lk,  and  capable  of  yielding  quite  remarkable  crops  under  good  manage- 
ment. The  system  followed  is,  generally  speaking,  the  four  course  shift, 
although  Mr.  T.  does  not  bind  himself  to  it,  and  varies  it  by  occasionally 
putting  some  fields  in  wheat  that  would  naturally  oomc  under  a  barley 
crop,  thus  increasing  the  area  covered  by  the  former,  without  ever  taking 
two  white  crops  in  succession. 

TTpon  his  land  he  finds  that  to  manure  for  the  wheat  causes  frequently 
too  much  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  he  consequently  prefers  to  manure 
mainly  or  entirely  for  the  root  crop.  Not  only  is  the  immense  bulk  of 
straw  which  he  converts  into  fertilizing  wealth  thus  employed,  but  he  also 
spends  liberally  for  oil-cake,  guano  and  superphosphates — buyinpr  to  a  great 
extent,  in  lieu  of  the  two  latter,  a  kind  of  "blood  manure,"  which  seems 
to  be  now  in  quite  general  esteem — and  his  bill,  he  told  me,  for  the  past 
year  for  these  materials  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,  (£2,000.) 

The  wool  he  clipped  last  spring,  however,  would  have  sufficed  to  cover  no 
immaterial  proportion  of  this  large  sum,  for  he  sheared  no  less  than  two 
thousand  sheep.    The  extent  of  business  incurred  in  the  management  of 
inch  A  farm,  may  also  be  estimated  from  the  disposition  of  the  land  and 
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the  crops  it  returns.  There  were  about  500  acres  in  permanent  grass,  and 
the  other  1600  were  divided  into  wheat  500,  barley  250,  oats  100,  roota 
415,  and  seeds  335.  In  1858  the  wheat  crop  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
averaged  throughout  this  large  surface  nearly  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  Mr. 
T.  estimates  his  average,  bad  years  with  good,  not  far  below  this  figure — 
perhaps  at  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight,  while  he  considers  the  average  of  all 
Lincolnshire  as  varying  from  thirty  to  thirty-two.  Two  adjoining  fields  of 
his  best  wheat,  aggregating  sixty-seven  acres,  averaged,  all  through,  full 
forty-eight  bushels,  and  of  the  barley  there  were  twenty-eight  acres  which 
produced  183  quarters,  that  is  six  and  a  half  (52  bushels)  to  each. 

Mr.  T.  annually  shears  about  the  number  of  sheep  already  mentioned ; 
but  they  did  not  comprise  his  whole  flock  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  as  it  then 
included  about  a  thousand  breeding  ewes,  the  same  number  each  of  year- 
lings and  of  lambs,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  tups.  He  was  to  have  an 
annual  show  and  letting  in  September,  and  would,  probably,  reduce  his 
stock  before  winter  to  about  the  usual  numbers.  Having  so  much  laud  in 
permanent  grass,  he  is  enabled  to  graze  them  through  the  summer  to  almost 
any  desired  extent.  He  generally  disposes. of  about  400  fat  sheep  per 
year,  and  the  rest  of  those  he  breeds  are  sold,  I  presume,  to  other  breeders 
who  require  them,  or  some  perhaps  to  other  farmers  simply  for  feeding 
purposes.  In  the  summer  he  also  grazes  a  few  bullocks,  but  does  not  feed 
beasts  to  any  extent  in  winter,  because,  generally,  his  Short  Horn  herd  is 
large  enough  to  oonaume,  with  the  sheep,  ail  the  hay  and  atraw  he  has  to 
give  them. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  manure  to  the  turnips  is,  to  open  a  furrow 
where  each  row  is  to  grow;  in  this  the  "  muck  "  or  farm-yard  manure  is 
thrown,  and  upon  it,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  weight  to  the 
acre  of  guano  ;  after  a  covering  of  earth  has  been  turned  over  this  with 
the  plow,  the  seed  is  drilled,  the  machine  dropping  at  the  same  time  with 
it,  from  four  to  eight  bushels  of  ground  bones  per  acre,  as  the  ease  is 
thought  to  require,  mixed  to  a  bulk  of  about  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre 
with  sod  ashes.  These  sod  ashes  or  charred  earth  play  a  most  important 
part  in  Lincolnshire  agriculture,  and  appear  to  be  in  almost  universal  use 
upon  the  root  crop,  whatever  other  applications  it  may  or  may  not  receive. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  tons  of  guano  were  u^t  d  by  Mr.  Torr,  last  year,  at 
a  cost  of  Xl  -  to  X14  per  ton  ;  and  330  quarters  (8  bushels  each)  of  bones, 
ground,  I  was  given  to  understand,  to  what  is  called  the  half-inch  sixe, 
and  costing  about  £1  per  quarter. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  country,  generally,  is  about  two  shillings  ster- 
ling per  day  ;  the  men  who  oare  for  the  horses  are  taken  uuder  a  different 
way  from  other  laborers,  and  are  generally  what  is  called  confined 
hands  ;  porhaps  they  have  a  cottage  furnished,  and  receive  a  part  of  their 
wages  in  kind  ;  altogether,  at  any  rate,  getting  a  considerably  higher  sum 
than  others,  partly  because  their  services  are  necessary,  more  or  less,  all 
seven  days  in  the  week,  and  partly  because  they  occupy  a  position  of  more 
responsibility.    One  such  man  is  engaged  for  every  four  hordes    and,  if 
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Biy  ncnavy  nrrw  bm,  Aere  are  employed  vpen  Hie  pUoe,  forty  or  fifty 
benee ;  H  nay  be  Tether  eboTO  the  latter  ifjnre  even. 

Hr.  T.*s  land,  with  probably  the  aole  exoeplioB  of  the  "  Biby  fiirm/'  is 
sitoaled  stmilBrly  to,  if  not  aetoaUy  iaaloded  in*  what  is  called  the  "fen 
distriel ;  *'  a  distriet  not  reffniring  here  the  Baehinery  of  wind  mills  and 
steam  io  effeot  its  drainage,  as  it  does  on  some  parts  lying  lowest  and  < 
nearest  the  sea,  but  mneh  the  better  for  a  jndieions  vnder  ground  droMing 
ef  pipe  tile.  Indeed,  Mr.  Torr  lodced  npon  the  introdnetion  of  4t9p  drain- 
age as  one  of  the  greatest  agrienltnral  improTenwnts  the  last  few  years 
hsfe  seen :  while  in  the  early  times  of  draining,  two  feet  and  a  half  was 
eonsidefed  ample,  four  feet  is  now  resohed  whererer  eironmstaAoea  admit: 
and  Mr.  T.  has,  on  one  of  his  ferms,  abonjt  three  hundred  aeres,  all  under* 
laid  ni  this  depth,  at  n  oost  of  about  1,500  pounds  sterling.  It  is  snch 
fen  lands,  when  wett  drained  and  properly  managed,  ihnt  will  return,  in  a 
fiur  eeeson,  the  largest  wheat  erops  eompatible  with  standmg  straw ;  they 
nay  be  allowed  to  get  into  saeh  eondition  that  the  straw  will  never  stand, 
and,  of  souse,  Oe  great  end  is  to  hit  the  medium  whieh  runs  between  too 
great  lozurianee  of  growth,  and  too  little  fertilising  material  to  admit  of 
the  fiilleet  and  thlekest  heads  of  grain.  Two  hundred  weight  of  salt  per 
sere  may  be  applied  to  strengthen  the  straw,  and  if  thought  best,  one  and 
a  half  hundred  weight  of  guano ;  or,  if  the  land  will  bear  it,  two  hundred 
weight  of  guano,  and  a  proportionaUy  larger  auMunt  of  salt,  either  put  in 
at  the  time  of  sseding  in  autumn,  or  sometimes  sown  broadcast  in  the 
ipring. 

17.  I  do  net  know  as  J  havs  yet  spoken  of  that  feature  in  Bnglish  farm- 
ing  whieh  is  so  uniTorsally  praised,  end  whieh  feims  such  an  important 
item  in  the  cost  of  production* — ^I  mean  the  almost  entire  oleannew  of  the 
soil  from  weeds.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  here  because  I  saw  in  Lincolnshire 
any  deaner  fields  tbsn  in  soms  other  counties.  It  is  this  which  gives  rise 
to  the  frequent  comparison  of  the  ferms  of  Bngland  to  the  garden  cnltiva- 
tien  of  other  countries.  Tossefiftyor  a  hundred  acres  in  a  field  of  turnips, 
'  er  twenty  or  thirty  in  mangolds,  saeh  separate  plant,  as  long  as  it  is  young, 
with  as  ^ear  a  spaee  of  well  worked  soil  sround  St  as  if  there  was  no  other 
in  the  field,  and  when  it  grows  old  eno«|^  for  its  leaTcs  to  meet  those  of 
its  neighbors  in  the  rows  arouod,  ooveting  over  all  the  land  with  an  un* 
broken  shelter  of  its  own,--ihi8  is  the  perfection  of  ferming,  because  it  ae« 
complishee  on  a  large  suirfeee  all  that  could  be  done  on  a  little  plot,  and,  if  not 
always  attained,  in  feet,  is  certainly  more  nearly  approaehed  by  the  Bnglish 
ivmsr  tbanby  any  other.  He  will  undertakeany  labor  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  rid  the  ileld  of  Ofury  vestige  of  intruders  upon  its  riches, 
bsfiwe  he  sows  hb  seed.  Partieularly  are  the  roots  of  iJie  ftuidt,  that 
most  pssdent  and  long-lived  of  evil  grasses,  sarefelly  raked  out  and 
burned.  Afler  the  young  plants  appear,  the  hone-hoe  and  grubber  are 
fredty  used.  As  soon  as  they  reaeh  a  moie  advanced  stage,  they  are  '*  set 
out'*  Vy  ttie  hand-hoe,  and  here  agsin  any  odd  burglar  that  may  have 
slwMd  Ml  sntmnee  may  be  at  «nee  despatched.  This  "  setting  out  con- 
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note  in  one  stroke  of  the  hoe-blade,  which  may  be  eight  inehes  wnlt,  icfosfl 
the  row,  leaving  a  tnft  of  seTeral  f  laiits  at  every  interviA,  a  gang  iif  dul* 
dren  genevalfy  followiog  to  single  out  all  but  the  strongest  oneu  Jfvdi 
eare  is  taken  to  single  the  mangolds  conpletcly,  but  with  tvrnips  aianj  go 

no  farther  than  the  firti  aperalion,  not  objecting  to  allow  a  niiiDber  of 
plants  to  remain  together.  The  wheat  is  often  horse-hoed  either  in  fall  or 
springy  and  frequently,  just  before  earing  e«k,  children  go  throngh  it  to 
pull  every  stray  stalk  tiiat  don't  belong  there,  and  spud  ont  ibe  thistles. 

18.  Passing  over  several  other  Lincolnshire  fiirms  I  ssiw,  and  omitting, 
for  lack  of  time,  the  details  of  an  interesting  Irish  tonr,  and  of  seretnl 
£ne  farms  I  visited  in  the  Lothians  and  Fifeshire,  let  me  give,  aa  lNrieflyas 
possible,  a  description  of  the  mode  of  plowing  employed  by  ^ome  of  the 
best  Scotch  and  English  fiurmers,  as  deseribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Melvin,  an 
aooomplished  gentleman  and  tborongh  farmer,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  ef 
meeting  at  Edinboro',  and  who  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  aitlele  on 
this  subject,  pnbli^od  in  Chambers'  Information  for  the 'People. 

The  fields  are  commonly  laid  off  in  lands  of  eighteen  feet  in  width.  Tkn 
depth  of  furrow  preferred  in  plowing  hay  stubble  is  six  inehesi  end  perhaps 
•even  or  eight  for  green  crops,  with  a  breadth  in  the  former  case  oi  eig^fc 
er  nine,  and  in  the  latter  of  ten  inches.  A  man  with  a  pair  of  honei-will 
avornge,  in  the  winter  months  here,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  per  day. 

The  most  common  method  of  plowing  is  what  is  called  casting.  AJmig 
a  line  of  poles  set  up  eighteen  feet  from  the  side  of  the  field,  a  farrow  is 
thrown  out  by  the  plow,  and  then  a  second  one  made  by  turning  to  the 
left  at  the  headland.  Both  these  fnrrows  are  next  thrown  back  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  firm  soil,  and  then  the  plowing  proceeds  round  and  round  until 
a  breadth  of  thirty-six  feet  is  attained,  forming  a  ridge  on  eaoh  side  the 
poles.  The  poloi  which  may  be  just  nine  feet  long  for  convenience  in 
using  them  for  measurement,  are  now  removed  seventy-two  feet  from  the 
line  in  which  they  stood,  or  fifty-four  feet  from  the  last  furrow  plowed  ; 
and  here  thirty-six  feet  are  gone  around  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  just 
described.  The  unplowed  space  between  these  two  ridges  and  the  two 
before  laid  off,  and  forming  two  more,  is  next  plowed — this  time  the  horses 
always  turning  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  in  the  previous  instaaoeo. 
By  oontinually  proceeding  in  this  manner  any  extent  may  be  gone  over, 
and  the  advantage  will  at  once  be  perceived,  of  having  fields  as  large  as  is 
consistent  with  the  diviHions  required  when  the  land  comes  to  be  grased 
hy  stock,  and  of  having  the  dividing  fences  as  nearly  straight  and  rectangu- 
lar as  circumstances  will  possibly  admit.  In  another  way  of  plowing 
called  gathering,  which  was  formerly  more  common,  the  poles  are  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  ridge  of  eighteen  feet,  and  this  is  the  space  gone 
over,  after  throwing  out  the  furrows  along  the  poles  and  returning  them  as 
before,  although  *'  in  practice  it  is  found  more  correct  to  leave  the  outer 
half  of  the  first  ridge  unplowed,  and  to  plow  the  second  half  of  the  first 
ridge  and  the  first  of  the  next.  In  doing  this  the  plowman  is  said  to  wind 
oat  the  spaoe.  whisk  means  alngia  taming  his  hoxsas  to  the  kft."  Ike 
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dnrd  mode  Mr.  MeWin  allades  to  is  dearmg,  or  the  ezaot  reyerse  of  gath- 
ering, the  plowman  begianiiig  **  where  he  formerlj  finished,"  and  windiiig 
ont  each  ridge  by  ikwlfL 

Mr.  M.  looks  upon  a  medium  length  in  the  mould-board  of  the  imp]^ 
ment  as  preferable,  for,  the  object  of  plowing  being  to  leave  the  furrow  so 
that  it  is  well  exposed  to  air  and  froit,  a'Teiyahort  mould-board  will 
break  the  furrow  eliee  toomooh,  while  a  rery  long  one  will  "  polish  off  too 
smoothly  "  the  exposed  surfaee,  instead  of  leaving  it  suffieiently  rent  and 
torn  in  the  operation  of  being  turned  up,  to  admit  of  the  profer  Mtm  of 
the  elements  upon  it.  But  the  feature  which  requires  attentien  before  any 
other  is,  that  the  mould-board  should  torn  a  elean  fanrew ;  for,  if  the  eartb 
adheres  to  it  in  any  part,  the  frieiion  OAttMB  loss  of  power,  the  furrow  is 
imperfeotly  turned,  weeds  are  nol  oovered  in,  and  the  old  surfaee  aol  tuned 
down. 

19.  One  farm  I  visited  in  Fifeshire,  embraces  five  or  sis  hundred  acres 
of  land  running  nearly  two  miles  along  the  Tay,  there  a  wide  and  beantiAil 
stream,  on  the  other  shore  of  which  is  situated  the  Garse  of  Qowrie,  so 
noted  for  its  fertility. 

Here  I  found,  commonly  adopted,  a  seven  year  rotation,  consistii^  of 
1,  wheat ;  2,  barley — the  ground  receiving  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure ; 
8,  grass— the  seeds  having  been  sown  among  the  barley ;  4,  oats  ;  5,  pota- 
toes or  beans,  for  which  crop  manure  is  again  applied ;  6,  wheat,  often 
manured  ;  and  lastly  turnips — which,  of  course,  are  treated  with  fertilizers. 
Some  of  the  heavy  lands,  which  are  a  stiff  clay,  have  been  quite  effectually 
drained,  I  was  told,  by  digging  first  a  simple  ditch,  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  ;  then,  with  a  spade,  perhaps  two  inches  wide  at  its  lowest  end  and 
not  much  more  at  top,  a  spit  is  taken  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
cleanly  and  carefully,  as  this  is  to  form  the  channel  for  the  water.  The 
original  ditch  being  broader  than  this  channel,  shoulders  of  earth  are  left 
on  both  sides  of  it,  and  they  receive  and  support  a  covering  of  flat  stones, 
on  which — after  a  layer  of  ^traw  or  similar  material  to  aid  in  keeping  out 
the  wash — the  earth  is  again  filled  in.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  the 
grain  is  sown  more  commonly  broadcast  than  is  the  case  in  England,  and 
experience  has  shown,  it  is  stated,  that  the  "  benefits  of  drilling  are  more 
marked  in  poor  soils  than  in  rich,  on  light  than  heavy  land,  in  dry  climates 
than  in  moist."  Where  the  surface  is  less  hilly,  moreover,  machines  can, 
of  course,  be  worked  to  better  advantage. 

Both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  women  and  children  do 
a  far  larger  share  of  the  agricultural  work  than  one  is  quite  prepared  to 
expect,  although  he  may  have  often  heard  the  fact  alluded  to.  Many  ope- 
rations are  performed  bij  the  job,  one  man  taklnc  it  at  such  a  rate  of  pay- 
ment, and  occupying  his  own  family  if  he  has  one,  or  engaging  otherwise 
a  sufficient  force  of  females,  or  boys  and  girls,  as  the  case  may  require,  to 
enable  him  to  complete  it  most  economically.  For  example,  here  the  reap- 
ing is  done  for  twelve  shillings  sterling  per  acre  (say  33),  paid  to  the  man 
who  binds  the  sheaves,  and  who  has  fire  women  under  his  superintendence^ 
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Um  latter  doing  the  cutting  with  siokles  or  AooAri,  as  thej  are  more  generally 
termed.  Ordinary  labor  costs  about  twelve  Bhillings  a  week,  and  perhaps 
£18  or  £20  per  year  for  hired  men,  reoeiving  their  sttbsistenee  wholly  or 
|i»»ly. 

SO*  One  of  the  last  visits  I  made,  before  leaving  England,  was  in  quite 
WHk  opposite  direction  from  that  just  referred  to  ;  a  farm  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  so  noted  for  its  production  of  hops.  The  culture  of  this  crop  is 
searoely  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  my  speaking  of  it  here  at 
Biiieh  length ;  but  the  particulars  I  gathered  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
general  firming  there  porsuedf  will,  perhaps,  be  equally  interesting  with 
anything  already  given. 

The  farm  referred  to,  occupied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Neame,  ooniained 
about  270  acres,  divided  nearly  as  follows : 

75  acres  in  wheat,  23  acres  in  turnips, 

44  in  barley,  25  in  mangolds, 

22  in  hops,  24  in  clover,  and  the 
32  in  beans,  remainder  in  pasture. 

The  system  of  rotation  pursued  was  one  of  nine  years,  for  example:  one, 
turnips  ;  two,  barley  or  oats  ;  three,  wurtzel ;  four,  wheat ;  five,  red-clover ; 
six,  wheat;  seven,  barley  or  oats  ;  eight,  beans  or  peas:  and  nine,  wheat; 
thus  securing  five  white  crops,  three  of  them  wheat,  to  four  green  crops. 
To  take  this  rotation  from  the  beginning,  the  turnip  crop  will  have  been 
preceded  by  wheat;  after  that  was  harvested,  a  kind  of  plow  or  cultivator 
called  a  broad  share,  is  passed  over  the  land,  a  flat  point,  eij^htecn  inches 
wide,  being  carried  about  three  inches  below  the  surface,  not  turning  over 
the  ground  at  all,  but  cutting  off  the  roots  and  killing  the  weeds.  By  this 
operation,  and  the  subsequent  harrowing,  the  ground  is  so  stirred  that  the 
seeds  of  noxious  plants,  as  well  as  those  self-sown  by  the  last  crop,  will 
vegetate.  Immediately  after  the  broad  share,  the  harrow  is  twice  used  to 
free  the  ground  from  the  stubble,  which  is  gathered  in  rows  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  rods,  according  to  quantity,  and  if  thought  worth  the  labor,  or 
in  default  of  straw  enough,  this  is  carried  to  the  yards,  to  bo  trodden  into 
manure,  otherwise  it  is  burnt.  A  second  plowing  takes  place,  if  possible, 
before  the  middle  of  October,  say  eight  iuchcs  deep,  burying  any  vegeta- 
tion that  has  started,  and  throwing  the  soil  into  furrows  a.s  rough  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  the  frost  may  act  upon  it ;  for  the  rougher  and  the  larger 
lumps  in  which  it  lies,  the  better  will  a  spontaneous  disintegration  be 
effected  during  the  winter.  The  next  process  is  a  plowing,  the  last  of 
of  March  or  the  first  of  April,  after  which  the  land  is  harrowed  twice  and 
rolled.  The  second  spring,  plowing  is  done  with  the  broad  share,  and  after 
another  harrowing  and  rolling,  the  manure  is  carted  out  and  spread,  and 
plowed  in  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  Tlien  there  is  anotlier  harrowing  and 
rolling,  and  the  land  lies  about  a  fortnight,  when,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
broad  share  may  Ijc  once  more  employed.  Swede  turnips  are  sown  about 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  white  turnips  about  the  third  week,  about  half 
and  half  of  each  being  grown.    If  mangolds  was  the  crop,  the  preparation 
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of  the  land  would  be  siraiUr,  exoept  that  one  plowing  would  be  omitlMl, 

M  the  seed  is  sown  the  second  week  in  May. 

The  white  turnips  make  good  bulbs  in  six  or  eight  weeks  after  sowing, 
and  in  ten  are  fit  fur  feeding,  being  the  earliest  root  on  which  the  sheep 
are  put.  The  Swedes  succeed,  and  when  they  are  gone,  which  should  not 
be  until  lato  winter  or  early  spring,  the  mangolds  come  in  season,  their 
great  merit  being  their  keeping  qualities.  I  saw  through  June  and  July, 
here  and  there,  the  last  of  the  mangold  crop  of  the  preceding  year  not  yet 
entirely  exhausted,  although  they  were  said  to  be  suffering  rather  more 
from  decay  than  usual.  The  turnip  growers  in  Kent  sell,  in  spring  the 
sheep  fatted  during  the  winter  upon  roots,  while  the  Romney  Marsh 
farmers  winter  their  flocks  on  the  high  lands,  and  take  them  back  again 
upon  the  pasturage  during  a  second  summer,  so  that  they  tinally  come  to 
market  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

21.  The  above  facts  show  the  labor  undergone  to  clean  a&d  cultivate 
thoronghlj  for  a  green  crop.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  autumn  plowing 
WM  the  deepest,  when  any  raw  subsoil  that  may  be  brought  up  is  sure  to 
bare  the  btneit  of  the  exposure,  and  to  beoome  well  aired  md  intermin* 
gled.  Tbe  spring  suoeeation  of  plowings,  hanowings  and  foUings,  renders 
the  field  like  a  garden.  Tbe  amooth  roller  on  hfjbL%  land,  or  a  eerrated 
dod-emalier  on  hmwj  sdb,  not  oolj  breaka  tbe eloda  and  pnlreriieB  them, 
but  mate  togetber  tbe  tofiM  of  oonob  or  twitek,  so  tbat  tke  bamwa  get  at 
tbem  better*  Eaek  dresaing  eoeta  abont  five  dollars,  saj  tbree  dollars  fbr 
plowing  alone,  asd  two  dolkra  for  karrowing,  ke.t  end  three  of  tkese  will 
make  an  expense  of  fifteen  dollars  per  aere  to  start  upon.  Tken  the  tnr^ 
nips  are  sown  with  artifioial  manure,  and  the  eoet  of  ikis,  together  with  tke 
fmn-dnng  employed,  is  about  fifty  doUare.  Add  to  these  two  items  twenty 
dollars  mere  to  eoyer  rent,  taxes,  tithes,  Ae.,  and  then  put  down  the  eoet 
of  seed,  sowing,  hoeing  ont  and  hanresting,  and  tiie  total  oost  showi  a  eon- 
sidetable  sofplne  over  the  valne  of  the  erep,  either  fn  sale  or  fi:»r  home 
fbeding,  which  loss  is  placed  against  the  great  gain  of  the  soil  in  fertility 
and  tilth.  In  fiwfr  the  ibrmer  baa  not  inonrred  a  very  great  expense  beyond 
that  be  would  baTO  been  obliged  to  undergo,  if  his  land  had  been  a  bare 
fidlow,  in  cleaning  and  manuring  it,  while  be  baa  bis  turnip  or  mangold 
crop  to  cover  at  least  a  considerable  pojrtion  of  the  ootlay. 

The  second  crop  in  the  rotation  will  prodooe,  in  seasons  at  all  favorable 
on  this  rich  loam,  fifty-six  bushels  to  the  acre  of  barley,  or  eighty  of  oats. 
If  the  turnips  are  so  disposed  of  that  the  ground  is  clear  of  them  by 
Christmas,  the  barley  is  put  in  before  that  date,  and  what  is  sown  thna 
early  almost  invariably  yields  the  best  sample  of  grain.  Living  so  nearly 
adjacent  to  water-communication  with  London,  Mr.  Neame  often  dispoees 
there  of  bis  hay  and  root  crops,  particularly  mangolds,  and  purchases  in 
return  manure  from  the  city  stables  and  other  sources,  transportation 
being  cheap  enough  to  admit  of  this  being  a  better  policy  than  the  home 
manufacture  of  fertiliting  material,  by  the  feeding  of  stock  find  the  pur- 
chase of  oil  cake.   Bat  be  generally  keeps  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  to 
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take  eife  of  iho  tiinilpi,  and  irill,  periupi,  s  doieii  Mlooki.  Beyond 
four  miles  from  the  water,  the  earlege  of  metDiire  it  finmd  too  lieaty  to 
make  it  proitable  to  Imy  instead  of  yarding  tke  aeoeeaary  dmig.  Tlie 
agrioohirral  year  begins  at  Michaelmas,  October  11,  about  which  date  be 
would  bay  in  the  cattle,  and  they  wiH  be  ripe  for  the  butcher  in  thesfriog. 
Soon  after  harrest  the  purchases  of  sheep  are  made,  and  they  graie  npen 
the  gndn  stnbbles  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  night  npon  the  dofier  lelda, 
from  which  two  crops  have  ptevionsly  been  ent,  nntil  Hiehaelmas,  when 
they  are  pvt  npon  turnips  for  the  whole  tWenty-fbnr  hours,  reeufing  in 
addition,  in  troughs,  about  equal  quantities  mixed,  of  elorer  and  straw, 
with  oil  cake.  The  first  cost  of  the  lambs  is  about  an  aTerage  of  eig^iteen 
shillings  sterling  (say  14.50)  per  head,  attd  Chey  ate  sold  along  after  ahenr- 
ing,  probably  during  the  month  of  May,  lot  perhaps  flftylive  ahilllnge 
($13  to  $14).  Of  this  about  two  dollars,  as  I  understood,  is  reoMTed  tot 
the  wool,  which  yield  an  arerage  of  six  pounds  per  head,  and  Taries  in 
price  ttom  20  to  86  cents  a  pound. 

As  illustrating  the  difference  between  Bngiish  seasons  and  our  own,  I 
may  mention  that  the  pea  crop  b  here  sown  in  January  or  Febmary,  while 
we  are  most  likely  to  be  In  the  enjoyment  of  good  sleighing.  In  fhet 
January  might  almost  be  termed  the  only  winter  month  in  Great  Britain ; 
for  the  operations  of  autumn  are  continued  until  Christmas,  and  with  Feb- 
ruary begins  the  business  of  another  spring.  March  and  April  come  in  to 
supply  What  we  haye  rery  little  of,  real  spring  weather  of  germination  and 
slowly  expanding  growth,  in  lieu  of  that  intermixture  of  summcMT  and  winter 
which  this  quarter  of  the  year  fa  America  appears  to  the  emigrant  to 
resemble.  The  rye  sown  for  early  fMiisg,  is  high  enough  before  Che  mid- 
dle of  April,  for  the  pasturage  espeeially  of  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  by 
the  time  our  grass  at  home  is  just  becoming  verdant,  and  while  it  ia  too 
often  drowned  down  by  the  snpertbundant  moisturs,  thdr  **]ayeis'*  and 
permanent  grasses  are  often  covered  with  a  luxuriant  and  tender  hoHlwge, 
already  under  the  tooth  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

22.  The  preceding  notes  I  have  given  in  the  form  in  wliieh  they  wen 
ooDected,  thinking  that  if  I  could  succeed  in  any  degree  in  plaeing  olhers 
in  my  position  as  a  visitor  among  Bngiish  formers,  asking  qnestiena  of 
them  as  to  all  the  details  of  their  pursuit,  and  noting  down  the  anawsM 
received,  I  should  accomplish  more  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way  to 
bring  the  praOtical  phases  Of  my  snhjeCt  immediately  before  the  mind  for 
the  present  contentmg  myself  with  foots,  without  drawing  from  them  any 
extended  deductions  or  arguments. 

There  is  but  one  other  visit  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  thus  at  length, 
namely,  the  day  I  spent  at  Burley  Hall,  near  Ottley,  Yorkriure,  the  rssi* 
dense  of  Thomas  Horsfall,  Esq.,  whose  contributions  and  experinenta 
upon  the  management  of  dairy  cattie  and  kindred  topics,  hate  atteuoted 
much  attention  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.* 
Mr.  HorsfoU  has  not  so  extenidve  an  establMimsiit  as  I  had  prtfUMd 
•      wm  be  feanl  ia  At  Sstfstl^  Tnnaastiaar  ftv  UN. 
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myattf  to  aatidpale,  b«l  I  veguM  Ae  tine  tmptmM  lh«f«  is  «mfki$9d 
quite  as  useftiHy,  is  sny  other  equl  Mnbar  of  kems  tebg  my  whole  ab« 
sence.  The  melvdei  not  qvke  sixty  seres  skng  the  heafc  of  s  pretlif 
Uttle  streanr,  either  the  Wharfe  itself,  or  flowing  iaio  it,  I  sm  not  oertein 
whieh.  Foity-ihiee  seres,  or  fidij  ihree-fbvrths  of  the  whole,  ere  in  gam. 
The  stoek  npon  the  phrte,'«l  one  time  end  snother  dvring  the  eesson,  hsid 
heen  as  follows  s 

Heifers  and  boBoeks,  21  I  Two  tvps and  62  ewes, 64 
MUcheows,   20  |  Lambs,  «  100 

Likewise  four  pigs,  tWD  hoTMa,  and  a  pony. 

Nakiiig  a  total  of  small  oattle  and  large,  numbering  21d  head-^  tolemblj 

heavy  stoek  for  aittj  aeres  to  earry.   The  land  not  in  grass  was  employed 

as  follows :  ^ 

Wheat,  2^  acres.  I     Oats,  3^  acres. 

Kohl  Rabi,  one  acre.  |     Mangolds  and  Swedes,  3J  acres. 

Beanij,  three  acres — one  acre  of  winter  beans,  and  two  of  a  long-podded 
garden  variety. 

The  winter  beans,  sown  in  October,  were  then,  Aug.  17,  just  harvested, 
and  had  turned  out  apparently  a  good  crop.  It  is  one  of  which  Mr.  H.  is 
quite  fond ;  it  is  out  of  the  way  sooner  than  spring  beans,  so  that  the 
ground  may  be  more  readily  prepared  for  a  succeeding  crop  of  wheat. 
This  is  sown  without  manure,  the  land  being  already  so  rich  that  it  i:*  difB- 
cult  to  give  the  straw  stiflFnesa  enough  to  stand  up  till  harvest.  On  the 
wheat  field  of  this  year,  (2.^  acres,)  15  cwt.  of  salt  were  sown  in  the  spring 
npon  those  parts  where  the  grain  was  most  liable  to  lodge  ;  the  amount  of 
seed  sown  upon  the  whole  was  only  two  and  a  half  bushels,  and  the  yield 
had  been  two  hundred  stooks  of  sheaves— then  not  thrashed,  so  that  I  have 
no  other  data  for  estimating  the  product  obtained.  After  the  wheat  a  rape 
crop  for  spring  feeding  would  be  likely  to  follow,  and  then  oats,  perhaps 
followed  by  wheat  again,  and  then  roots  or  beans.  This  would  be  a  rota- 
tion of  i>ix  or  seven  years,  but  it  is  not  adhered  to  with  any  particular  care. 
Wheat  which  was  to  be  used  for  seed,  Mr.  H.  did  not  house  as  soon  as  the 
rest,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  dry  and  mature  more  thoroughly. 

The  particular  interest  of  the  place  centers  more  in  its  live  stock  and 
grass  fields  than  in  its  crops,  however,  and  of  these  we  will  begin  with  the 
sheep,  so  as  to  defer  the  cattle  and  dairy  matters  for  our  conclusion.  Mr. 
H.  generally  pays  in  the  vicinity  of  458.  sterling,  say  $11.25  per  head  for 
ewes  in  October,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  thereabouts.  Fifty-nine  of  the 
number  purchased  in  the  autnmn  of  1858,  had  brought  him  the  lOG  lambs 
he  had  to  dispose  of  in  1859.  They  come  mostly  from  the  north,  and  are 
probably  a  cross  of  the  Cheviot  male  upon  Leicester  ewes.  He  made 
a  bargain  with  the  butcher  for  his  lambs  this  )  ear  in  one  lot  at  248.  ($6 
each)  fatted,  a  few  beginning  to  go  off  as  early  as  May,  when  only  four  to 
six  weeks  old,  and  the  purchaser  being  allowed  in  the  bargain  to  draw  from 
the  number  according  to  his  wants — the  whole  to  be  taken  before  the  end 
of  July.   What  were  left  on  hand  at  the  end  of  June  were  at  that  time 
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wttaed*  Tlie  cnrw  tiwanelTw  m-fkitaiied,  tad  told  akiig  dming  A«gut, 
September  and  OeiolMr,*-Msliiiig  from  IIS  to  112.60  per  hetd ;  ao  that 
tbe  alieep  aceonnt  alwwa,  for  not  qute  ft  year'a  keeping  of  each  ewe,  (1.)  % 
profit  of  from  76  eenta  to  11.26  in  tlie  differenoe  between  the  prioe  paid  for 
ber  and  the  priee  VMeired,  (2.)  tbe  fleece  aboared  from  ber  in  the  apring, 
wbieb  is  qoito  an  item^-and  (8.)  tbe  Iambi  wbieb  abe  baa  prodneed  and 
reared — a  return  which  it  requires  no  argument  and  little  aritbmetie  to 
abow  most  be  oonaidesably  beyond  tbe  labor -of  earing  for  ber,  and  tbe 
eoat  of  what  abe  baa  eaten. 

28.  Turning  now  to  the  oattle,  we  find  tbnt  Mr.  HorafoU  bnya  the  bullooka 
be  fattens  in  April  or  May,  grnzes  them  through  the  summer,  finishes  tbem 
np  in  tbe  stables,  and  sells  in  November  ;  milch  ktne  being  found  to  pay 
better  for  winter  care.  It  is  the  custom,  Mr,  H.  jremarked,  witb  tbe  Lon* 
don  dairymen  to  buy  in  freeb  eowa  aa  foat  aa  others  run  dry  and  are 
sold,  or  whenever  tbey  need  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  for  sale.  It 
ia  his  system,  as  I  remember  what  he  told  me,  to  keep  about  twenty  eowa 
constently  in  milk.  He  generally  buys  about  tbe  time  tbe  first  or  aeeond 
calf  comes  in ;  bnt  if  he  finds  the  right  sort  of  animal,  say  at  three,  or 
still  more  frequently  at  four  years  old,  he  did  not  aeem  so  particular  as  to 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  she  came  in  his  way ;  milking  them  for  two 
»  or  three  years — the  latter  period  only  when  the  cow's  extraordinarily  good 
milking  qualities  seeita  to  justify  it.  They  go  dry  from  two  to  three  months 
in  tbe  year,  and  by  a  little  skill  in  seleotion,  they  average  about  twenty 
qnarte  per  day  when  fresh.  Mr.  H.  appeared  like  some  of  our  best  dairy 
formers,  to  prefer  a  cross  breed  to  a  pure  ;  he  said  that  what  he  always 
oboae  when  possible,  was  a  kind  of  cow  half  Short  Horn  and  half  Highland 
Scots,  of  which  sort,  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  generally  some 
to  be  found.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  such  cows  as  he  would 
select  in  that  part  of  England,  I  may  mention  that  the  week  previously  be 
bad  purchased  three  head  of  these  Yorkshire  Short  Horns,  for  £46— emy 
176  a  piece. 

These  milking  eowa  be  keeps  constantly  in  good  order,  and  maintains 
that  much  of  his  success  in  milk*producing  has  been  due  to  this  foot — that 
it  mnst  indeed  be  ranked  as  one  leading  feature  of  his  prattiee.** 
Aeoordingly,  when  the- cow  runs  dry  in  her  sixth  year,  she  has  been  gradu- 
ally getting  fatter  and  fatter  for  aome  time  back,  and  a  month's  finishing" 
in  the  stall  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  her  the  best  of  beef  He  does 
not  breed  any  to  raise  himself,  but  by  this  method,  some  farther  partionlnrs 
of  which  I  am  about  to  give,  he  accomplishes  the  double  object,  as  one 
night  almost  say,  of  getting  both  the  milkmaa*a  and  the  atall^foeder'a 
profit  out  of  the  same  animal. 

24.  As  we  go  out  now  to  look  over  the  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  wo 
shall  obtein  a  little  insight  into  Mr.  Horsfairs  out-door  management,  and 
then  an  examination  of  his  stables  will  lead  to  that  part'  of  his  in-door 
<^perationa  oonneoted  with  feeding,  while  n  anbaaqneBt  g&ttpie  of  his  dairy 
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will  enlighten  ua  as  to  the  final  manipulmlion  of  whtA  it  is  the  bottUMM  of 
the  rest  of  the  establishment  to  produce. 

We  saw  fourteen  acres  of  meadow,  then,  which  carry  about  twenty  cows 
and  twenty-four  sheep,  from  the  time  the  grass  is  well  up  until  the  middle 
of  October,  with  very  little  assistance  from  other  sources.  Another  lot 
of  twenty  acres,  every  yard  and  foot  of  which  is  such  that  the  cattle  are 
fond  of  it,  has  usually  supported,  Mr.  Horsfall  told  me,  a  bullock  and 
one  and  a  half  head  of  sheep  with  their  lambs,  to  each  acre.  To  theie 
pastares  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  generally  admitted  about  May  10th,  pre- 
vious  to  that  time  grazing  upon  the  hay  or  meadow  land,  and  thus  allowing 
the  pastures  to  have  a  good  start, — the  best  possible  security,  Mr.  U.  thinks, 
against  injury  by  subsequent  drouth.  The  meadow  is  thus  eaton  close 
early  in  the  season,  but  by  the  end  of  June  will  cut  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  and  generally  yields,  also,  a  second  crop  and  an  after  math. 
From  this  twelve  acres  of  meadow  I  saw  a  fine  stack,  and  I  have  not 
before  referred,  I  think,  to  that  peculiarity  of  English  farming  which  every 
traveler  notices  at  once — the  stacking  up  of  the  grain  and  grass,  so  that 
these  beautifully  constructed  and  beautifully  thatched  evidences  of  plenty 
and  skill,  form  a  most  prominent  feature  about  every  farnist^MiJ — a  stack 
cut  this  season  from  the  field  referred  to,  measuring  thirty-three  feet  in 
length,  twenty  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  in  height,  and  supposed  to  contain 
at  least  thirty  tons.  Mr.  H.  estimated  the  weight  of  ordinary  hay  at  six- 
teen  stone  (14  lbs.  each,  I  suppose)  per  cubic  yard,  or  224  lbs.;  but  his 
early  cut  hay  he  said,  was  exceedingly  compact  in  the  stack,  so  closely 
packed  indeed  that  he  had  repeatedly  found  it  by  actual  trial  to  weigh  23 
stone  per  cubic  yard,  or  892  lbs.  This  is  remarkably  heavy.  He  finds 
great  advantage,  lie  tbiake,  in  early  outting,  neYer  letting  the  greM  get 
into  full  flower. 

The  best  pasture  is  a  deep  alluvial  loam,  but  the  meadow,  which  is  irri- 
gated, is  naturally  a  thin  soil  and  a  strong  clay.  The  irrigation  comes 
from  a  little  brook  into  which  the  sewage  of  the  village  of  Burley  flows, 
and  is  simply  performed  by  being  admitted  at  the  highest  point,  a  gentle 
knoll,  whence  furrows  having  a  very  gradual  descent  carry  it  over  the 
whole,  the  water  when  turned  on  trickling  out  from  thei^e  channels  through 
the  grass.  It  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  winter  until  March,  when,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  meadow  is  grazed  until  May,  and  then 
another  irrigation  ensues  to  give  a  start  to  the  hay-orop,  and  after  mowing 
a  third  flowing  takes  place. 

I  stated  the  number  of  animals  kept  per  acre  on  the  pastures,  with  the 
qualification  of  ^'somo  little  assistance  from  other  sources."  This  assist- 
ance only  consists  I  think  in  a  little  cooked  food  for  the  milch  cows,  and  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  pastarage  begins  to  be  less  hearty,  say  at  just  about 
the  time  of  ray  visit  in  the  middle  of  August,  they  are  stabled  at  night,  and 
receive  a  little  grass  in  the  stall.  This  grass  is  often  obtained  from  the 
same  pasture  with  a  scythe,  for,  at  intervals  where  the  droppings  of  the 
aninais  have  laid,  the  herbage  will  not  have  been  eaten  off,  and  a  man  oan 
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soon  cut  enough  of  the  rank  growth  thus  produced  to  serve  for  the  housed 
stock,  and  if  not  wanted  for  the  cattle,  it  is  cut  just  the  same  and  given  to 
the  horses.  In  this  way  not  only  the  whole  growth  of  the  field  is  com- 
pletely economized,  but  the  grass  itself  is  kept  in  better  growing  order,  as 
well  as  in  better  appearance.  In  hot  weather  Mr.  H.  is  in  the  habit  of 
stabling  his  animals  in  the  day  and  letting  them  out  at  night.  All  the 
grass  land  is  also  subject  to  farther  taanurings,  of  whioh  we  shall  speak  in 
connection  with  the  stables  and  their  nanagemettl. 

Of  the  grasses  Mr.  Hors&II  likes  be«t  tjie  jMOf  Mid  the  fntuctu,  the 
IbnMr  genus  cMiprisiug  %  nwlMr  ol  wriote  tnuMlg  whiok  wlMt  iB  tken 
oiittsd  nMdow  gnuM  (pmi  prUmiu)  is  perhaiw  (ha  belt  koMm,  tnd  tk« 
Iftttor  oIms  or  fesaui  WiiggeMmUy  MgiurM,  I  tliink,  m  ptenliarly  swi- 
aibU  &r  low  lying  growdb.  For  wndflf  giMitii  iht  mSkd.  tkea,  aad  elo" 
van,  h»  d«B*t  eara  ■»  wieh.  His  Uads  an  all  diaiMd,  Um  linea  of  pipe- 
tilo  mniDg  eight  yards  apart,  aad  fnom  Area  to  fo«r  Isat  doap,  tha  latter 
dq^  1>eing  found  pE«lmd»le»  and  haviog  been  enplojed  in  tba  drains  most 
reeenUy  pvt  down. 

35.  Mr.  Hors&U's  aiAplast  feeding  ataUe  was  an  inaspenaiFe  bailding, 
of  vbieh  I  bad  tba  onriaaitj  to  take  tbe  eiaiet  waaawfenMnt,  as  be  aeemad 
to  like  tbe  plan  on  wbiab  it  was  put  np  <yute  as  wsU  as  any  otber,  and  aa 
ita  ebeapnesa,  BMieofer,  is  snob  aa  to  pot  it  witban  tbe  nMans  of  any 
Ameriean  Curmer.  Tbe  inside  lengtb  was  |i»rty>twa  Ibet  Imv  inobea^— ont* 
side  widtbfonrteenlbet  ten  nndnbalf  ineh^  Thebaekwallwasefbiiek, 
seven  feet  three  inobas  Ugb,  tbe  end  waUs  also  of  briok  wHb  doora.  Tbe 
front  of  the  bniltting,  toward  which  the  roof  slopedt  probably  about 
six  feet  high ;  it  was  oompoaod  of  aiz  paint  of  doers,  so  that  this  whole 
side  oonld  bo  tbrown  open  if  necessary.  Tbe  roof  was  of  slate  and  thatched 
underneath — a  very  simple  and  not  nnoonunon  Bnglisb  method,  worthy  of 
adoption  here,  of  maintaining  a  more  eren  temperatnre  by  keeping  out 
oitremes  of  heat  and  cold, — the  spaces  between  the  roof  timbers  being  filled 
in  with  straw,  held  in  plaoo  by  light  strips  nailed  across,  or  in  some  other 
similarly  cheap  and  easy  way.  In  speaking  <^  slate  roofs,  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Mechi  who  recommends  whitewashing  them ;  because,  as  he  states,  the 
rains  of  summer  will  not  carry  it  off,  and  the  sun's  heat  is  then  reflected, 
while  the  snow  and  frosts  of  winter  will  at  onoe  reasove  ^  and  then  wbat 
beat  the  sun  gives  will  bo  absorbed. 

A  wing  attached  to  this  building  contains  feed  and  a  well  nheltcred 
apartment  for  roots ;  while  the  water  from  the  roof  is  collected  in  a  tank, 
from  which  a  tap  may  be  added  to  carry  it  by  one  turn  of  a  spiggot  into 
each  stall.  I  have  forgotten  whether  the  last  arrangement  was  already  in 
operation,  or  whether  it  was  spoken  of  as  an  improvement  to  be  made. 
One  improvement  was  suggested  as  worthy  of  attention  in  erecting  such  a 
stable,  viz :  The  provision  of  slides  in  the  doors  for  better  ventilation,  or 
what  was  thought  perhaps  preferable,  the  hanging  of  the  doors  in  two  parts, 
BO  that  either  top  or  bottom  aloue  might  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 

Ooming  now  to  the  interior  arrangement,  we  find  that  a  little  greater 
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width  would  allow  an  alley-way  for  feeding — which  runs  along  the  back 
wall,  and  toward  which  the  heads  of  the  animals  stand — a  little  wider  and 
more  "handy" — its  width  now  being  only  about  thirty  inches.  The  build- 
ing accommodated  eleven  or  twelve  stalls — their  width  being  three  feet  six 
inches  to  three  feet  nine  inches.  The  manger  bottom  is  only  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  Its  inside  width  at  bottom  is  fourteen 
inches  ;  the  inside  board  is  nine  inches  wide,  sloping  outwards,  and  the 
back  of  the  manger  one  foot  eleven  inches  high,  also  with  a  flight  slope, 
so  that  its  inside  width  at  top  is  fifteen  and  a  half  inches.  In  front  of  the 
stall  a  timber  runs  three  feet  eight  inches  high  from  the  manger  bottom- 
say  four  feet  two  inches  outside  height  from  the  ground.  This  would  leave 
an  aperture  of  about  twenty  inches  from  the  back  of  the  manger  to  this 
piece  of  scantling — eight  inches  of  which  is  filled  by  a  board  hung  upon 
hinges  to  the  latter,  so  that  when  feed  is  put  in  from  the  alley  way  it  opens 
back  for  its  admidsion,  while  the  cattle  cajmot  push  it  outwards  so  as  to 
pat  their  heads  through. 

The  stall  partitions  arc  about  five  feet  wide  from  the  extreme  front ;  the 
cattle  are  fastened  by  a  chain  about  the  neck,  attached  to  a  ring  sliding  up 
and  down  upon  a  stanchion  about  a  foot  back  from  the  manger  in  the  side 
of  the  stall.  The  floor  of  the  stnll  is  worthy  of  particular  description.  A 
piece  of  cocoa  nut  matting  three  feet  square  occupies  the  upper  end,  hav- 
ing straw  under  it,  and  securely  fastened  down.  Back  of  this  there  are 
grates  opening  into  a  tank  beneath,  not  quite  three  feet  deep,  two  feet  eight 
inches  wide,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  The  grates  are  of 
the  same  width  as  the  tank,  each  one  three  feet  three  inches  long,  fitting 
neatly  together,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  capable  of  removal  one 
by  one  for  any  temporary  purpose.  The  frame  is  made  of  three  by  three 
inch  timber,  with  slats  four  inches  wide  and  one  and  a  half  iuchcs  thick, 
and  two  and  a  half-inch  spaces  between  the  slats.  The  distance  from  the 
Banger  to  the  outer  edge  of  these  grates  is  seven  feet  eight  inches. 

Of  the  underground  tank  there  are  six  extensions,  answering  as  outletS| 
one  at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  the  other  five  along  the  side,  the  out- 
lets  enabling  a  man  to  work  at  any  part  of  the  tank  in  removing  the  man- 
ure more  conveniently  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  and  to  some  extent 
entirely  upon  the  outside, — a  cart  backed  up  to  where  he  is  at  work  and  no 
doors  being  open  to  chill  the  animals.  There  is  a  pump  to  take  as  much 
of  the  liquid  as  can  thus  be  drawn  off.  No  bedding  beyond  the  mat  is  used 
for  the  cattle.  The  more  solid  parts  of  the  manure  are  taken  away  in 
carts,  and  sometimes  mixed,  especially  if  they  are  not  to  be  immediately 
applied,  with  the  scrapings  from  the  adjacent  public  road  or  the  cleanings  of 
the  ditches.  But  it  is  to  the  application  of  this  substance  to  his  grass 
lands,  almost  without  stint,  that  Mr.  H.  owes  their  unflagging,  or  rather, 
I  may  truly  say,  their  constantly  increasing  productiveness.  A  dozen 
good  loads  spread  upon  an  acre  just  before  a  gentle  shower,  will  bo  washed 
into  the  ground  like  a  healing  ointment,  there  being  no  straw  or  other 
coarse  material  in  the  way.  The  time  for  manuring  the  meadows  is  as  soon 
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after  the  mowing,  as  the  weather  suits;  for  the  pastures,  during  the  winter. 
The  liquid  inanure  is  often  mixed  with  the  rest  for  application  in  this  mode  ; 
it  is  also  pumped  into  barrels  and  put  over  the  pastures  in  spots  where  the 
cattle  don't  appear  to  like  the  grass  so  well,  or  where  it  is  coarse  and 
wiry,  or  on  spots  a  little  bare ;  and  three  or  four  doses  of  this  kind  in 
winter  or  spring,  are  said  to  bring  on  the  herbage  wonderfully,  and  indeed 
seem  to  change  its  nature  at  once.  If  there  is  an  extra  supply  of  the  liquid 
manure,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  source  from  which  the  water  used  for 
irrigation  is  distributed,  and  poured  in  there  to  render  it  still  more  fruitful 
of  good  as  it  is  diffused  over  the  field  through  the  diverging  channels 
already  described.  In  what  I  have  juat  said  about  the  tank,  I  omitted  to 
mention  that  it  contains  a  partition  having  interstices  between  the  boards 
just  so  as  to  let  the  liquid  part  through  into  a  little  compartment  with 
which  the  pump  connects,  and  retain  the  more  solid  mass  behind.  Mr. 
Horsfall  estimates  the  annual  production  of  manure  from  oattle,  if  it  is 
well  preserved,  as  worth  at  least  £5  per  head. 

Dr.  Voelcker  had  then  just  published  in  the  Royal  Ag.  Society';^  Journal 
an  Essay  on  Liquid  Manure,  which,  as  I  subsequently  read  it  after  visit- 
ing the  Cirencester  school,  appeared  to  me  emiueutly  practical,  sound  in 
its  general  reasoning,  and  cautious  in  its  conclusions.  But  Mr.  Horsfall 
thought  it  calculated  to  impede  rather  than  increase  the  use  of  Liquid 
Manure,  because  I>r.  Y.  classes  "  soils  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  clay, 
especially  stiff  clay  soils,"  among  those  not  benefitted  by  its  application, 
thus  running  exactly  in  the  teeth  of  the  long  continueil  and  successful  prac- 
tice  at  liurlcj  Hall.  Dr.  V.  also  advocates  the  dilution  of  liquids,  a  thing 
that  Mr.  Horsfall  never  does, — drawing  his  argument  too  exclusively  as  the 
latter  thought,  from  the  Flemish  farmers  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Belgium. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  to  use  liquid  manure  to  advantage  upon  stiff 
and  retentive  ground,  the  laud  must  be  well  drained  and  in  good  order  ; 
and,  of  course  with  these  pre-requisites,  Mr.  H.  considered  its  application 
more  effective  there,  than  anywhere  else.  He  would  not  apply  it  in  very 
hot  weatlier,  of  course;  preferring  a  murky  if  not  absolutely  a  rainy  day,  and 
thought  that  any  previous  dilution  would  then  be  attended  with  evil  instead 
of  good  results.  It  seems  quite  possible,  however,  that  upon  drier  and 
lighter  soils,  or  in  a  climate  lesa  moist,  the  reverse  should  be  the  ease,  «8 
Dr.  Voelcker  argues. 

26.  For  steaming  the  food  tlie  cattle  get,  Mr.  Horsfall  employs  cans 
made  of  block  tin  holding  three  bushels  each,  which  last  in  use  about  two 
years,  and  are  portable  and  easily  handled.  His  apparatus  accommodates 
three  such  cans,  which  are  filled  three  times  a  day  for  the  twenty  roiloh 
cows  he  keeps  in  winter, — the  mixture  steamed  being  composed  at  the  time  « 
of  my  visit  in  the  following  proportions,  the  quantity  mentioned  being 
that  prepared  for  each  cow's  daily  subsistence : 

Rape  cake   5  lbs.    I   Malt  combs   8^  lbs. 

Bnn   H  lbs.  |  Indian  meal   1  lb. 

Stiftw  out  to  halMnoIi  length,  •  •  .10  to  12  Ibi. 

Thif  nuxture  is  jnet  dampened— tlio  degree  of  moutiure  it  oontaine  being 
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iytry  liapwrlMit -ittaf ,  and  one  wlii«K  MpHiiM  nmt  deiennme— 4k«  * 
§9qA  Wring  a  greater  or  less  laxatiye  effect,  aoeording  as  the  water  id  it  is 
Ibereaeed  or  diminished.  Cotton  ctke  Mr.  Horsfall  has  also  emplojed  td 
good  advantage,  and  Indian  meal  he  considers  the  moot  fiitteniag  fMd  hi 
eaik  get,  if  it  is  properly  Mind  with  other  Mbituioee-'-iiideed  the  oompo- 
iitioA  of  the  feed  given  m  winter,  unless  I  am  nuitaken,  would  rarj  ftodi 
ihe  above  by  the  snbstitntton  in  it  of  three  or  fonr  pounds  of  Indian  oom 
instead  of  one.  The  steam  is  admitted  to  this  mass  for  about  an  hour,  and 
there  is  really  something  quite  attractive  in  the  odor  it  exhales — an  effect 
which  must  be  increased  in  a  cold  day  by  its  warmth.  Mr.  Horsfall  modi* 
fies  his  feeding  materials  of  courHe  with  changes  of  price  at  different  times. 
He  has  in  past  years  used  a  great  deal  of  bean  meal  to  good  advantage,  but 
at  present  it  ia  too  dear  for  the  purpose,  and  wheat  bran  and  other  substi- 
totes  are  cheaper,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  fact  that  while  wheat  haS 
heretofore  averaged  56  shillings,  and  beans  S4  shillings  per  quarter — that  is 
wheat  at  $1.75,  and  beans  at  $1.06  per  bushel,  the  former  waa  Belling  this  year 
at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  latter  at  $1.56.  The  cooking  of  the  feod  he 
estimate  to  cost  for  fuel  only  twopence  (four  cents)  per  cow  per  week,  while 
with  but  little  additional  assistance  in  preparing  the  food  and  in  milking, 
one  man  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  twenty  cows.  The  advantage  of 
feeding  straw,  in  Mr.  Horsfall's  view,  eonsists  in  the  faet  that  you  thns 
utilixe  as  fattening  agents  those  elements  in  it,  which  would  escape  by  fer* 
mentation,  if  it  were  converted  into  an  ordinary  dang  heap,  while  the  very 
HftOB  wliieh  alone  render  fe  of  serrfoe  ai  fMrtUiser,  are  thofo  of  which  the 
AnkBml  oeonomy  can  make  no  nse,  and  wHok  tvo  t^orofertthfiwm  «ir  hj  it, 
•fei  ooBaotad  in  Mi  UaHa  fer  lie  mmo  tolitetioii  they  wo«M  oAonrlM 
Im  tifttii,  bat  peifming  a  do«M«  oAeo  iHrni  iliay  twMli  H, 
fy.  TheprioonlwMi^llMiiAfewMSNMnllitoMlnliliBhn^ 
ft^faurt;  M  tkeiwnot  Mig  raMent  demand  to  oonsnao  4l  nil  in  Ihii 
INTf ,  wiMI  If  ufold  it  nftdo  fmo  Ml«r,  perhaps  to  tKe  aniiMttl  of-iflrf 
i^MBdt  pornvdk.  Then  liittoldwnllnttkoYnij  door  of  AodniiytiwB, 
tftoyol  hr  the  lolopttrpoio,  Hmw  m  Wntontorkn  iHM  Mfpfy  tXL 
ttft#it  «Nd,  of  oooHng  iho  orom  In  hot  irtollMr»  Mavo  oh«f«bf— »  ctm 
MitAiitig  it  Integ  lot  down  tirowljMris  ft#t  tlio  vln^  beAnolinftdi  wkoft 
lio  toapwMiii  tt—lt  at  nT)o«t  4>  ftgreto.  The  didry  mom  It  piiif]ftMily 
ft  ■inB  tm^  M  tlo  toMpontiro  tbovo  eott  Urao  ho  moh  neto  oMlly  TCg» 
totoA )  snd  wpott  naintainlng  it  propuilj,  niMh  of  hit  soooch  ia  hotttt 
ankiBg  is  believed  to  depend.  There  nro  MTeral  tiers  of  sheWing  arbmid 
Ihi  ffoea,  hoUow,  semtl  lnohet  deep,  and  lined  with  sheet  lend.  A  eor^ 
rent  of  water,  cold  in  snnnier  and  hot  in  winter,  is  kept  in  constant  cirtiio 
Utiea  from  one  to  another,  «id  Mr.  H.  finds  that  he  can  thus  keep  the 
thermometen  that  hang  at  one  or  two  different  points  in  the  apartment,  at 
from  fifty-two  degrees  to  fifty-six  degrees  with  great  eqaability.  The  upper 
■keif  about  the  room  was  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  deep  of  charcoal, 
which  had  been  foand  to  operate  most  successfully  in  the  preservation  of 
Mm  atmosphere  coDstantly  fweet  and  pure,  withont  suoh  an  a^nuuon  of  the 
[Ao.  Taans.]  M 
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exterior  air  for  purposes  of  ventilation  as  would  be  necessarj  without  this 
precaution.  Unlew  I  have  forgotten,  however,  the  Bides  of  the  room  near 
the  top  were  also  provided  with  one  or  two  oatletf  for  tbe  eeeapo  of  jaj 
foul  Air  that  may  rise  from  below. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  I  saw  and  learned  at  Mr, 
Horsfairs,  because  it  showed  so  plaiuly  the  practical  nature  of  all  the 
experiments  he  has  undertaken,  and  because  the  numerous  details  with 
which  it  furnished  me,  became  of  double  value  in  connection  with  his 
writings,  which  have  already  had  a  wide  circulation  in  this  country.  I 
may  allude  very  briefly  to  uue  point  in  them  to  which  Mr.  H.  particularly 
called  my  attention.  In  calculating  the  value  for  feeding  purposes  of 
various  articles  of  food  (Boyal  Ag.  Society's  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  170), 
the  percentage  they  coBtain  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  was  reduced  to  fiat  by 
taking  "  the  propoitMNi  M  M  of  starch,  sugar,  Ac,  to  50  of  fat.*'  Mr. 
Lawes,  from  exporimoBla  whioh  I  thiik  Jio  kM  sabsequeBtly  made,  a  lad 
10  tho  eoMUoB  tluii  ftf«  to  ivo  if  »  wutf  oomet  proporllw  Ikan 
90 10  50,  wUMi  I  WHm  Mr.  HoiMl  «Udb  ptoMlx  iMM  and 
•ifiMM  by  supposing  Ihftl  aoae  oxygon  ^lomihlwm  in  Ibo  pioMH  ol  dig^ 
ti«i  wiA  Um  mthm  of  tiM  food  to  fom  ooiboaio  Mid  fM,  and  ii  tkniva 
off  and  loil.  Tl^  dooi  not  afteft  tko  iltimto  fosaUo  of  Hr.  Hocafidl'a 
imrtigatkaa,  tat  bo  thoifHifc  ii  worthy  of  boiog  plaood  on  loooidwidi 

28.  IngivingtUfofOfoii^tianforiplfroaittjBOtooof  fomtla^ 
Britain,  I  havo  takes  ooioral  finu  abnooft  at  landoM  from  aaong  n  nna> 
teniwliioliIlMdlkofoodfoitnnotoipondaloi^orortkorlorluM.  Bnt 
laoloolod  tboTuUat  Mr.  HonlUl*o,  partionlarly, booaoto  Ua infort|gi|> 
tiona  and  osporioMnto  hvn  bofinro  boM  pobUdiod  by  jkiio  Sodolf ;  tbo 
aoMont  above  given,  altboogb  long,  might  bavo  boon  ilill  aooMwbnl  ftdlor, 
but  for  tbo  risk  of  overrunning  my  limita  and  venturing  too  Cur  npon  tbo 
forbcaranoo  of  the  reader.  I  bavo  altagotber  omitted  any  aooonnt  of  Mr. 
Moobi'i  tnnsactions,  for  the  loooon  that  so  much  ii  now  in  print  in  relal&in 
to  them  ;  and  while  I  nay  hero  acknowledge  the  gratification  and  wMno* 
tion  dorivod  from  a  day  spent  at  Tiptree  Hall,  I  ahould  also  ezpreas  mj 
oonnotion,  notwithstanding  tho  opposition  its  proprietor  has  often  met,  and 
the  occasional  extravagancies  into  which  he  may  have  been  led,  both  in 
his  expenditures  and  his  expectations,~that,  by  arousing  tho  pnUie  mind 
and  "  agitating  the  cause  of  bettor  fonning,  ho  hao  really  dono  anok  for 
the  good  of  English  agriculture. 

29.  I  can  scarcely  consider  it  within  my  province  to  speak  at  much 
length  of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  Great  Britain — a  subject  which  would 
involve  the  full  consideration  of  the  different  breeds,  and  tho  principles 
which  guide  the  best  breeders  of  them  But  there  are  some  points  of  view 
in  which  it  must  be  regarded,  however  briefly,  for  it  forms  perhaps  the 
grandest  feature  in  tho  present  agrioultaral  development  of  the  JBritiah 
Islands. 

It  is  nothing  novel  to  remark  that  probably  in  no  other  country  of  eqnal 
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Great  BriUin.  To  begin  witli  cattle,  from  tlie  dwarfed  inhabitani  of  tbt 
Ootland  isUnda,  aad  «he  ktMy  lurgOr  bvood  tbrifoo,  KlBfttliogOit, 
OB  Ibo  Kerry  UlU,  to  tbe  nMoo  of  Soolbiid,  of-  Hetoftvd,  of  BovomUmH 
mti  IboB  of  Iho  ohaaBel  Uaodi,  we  paaa  iB  rovtoif  obaradteriflloo  Boonb^  M 
BuiMii  00  IliMo  wbioh  geBorsllj  dtettegoith  the  broedo  of  tbe  most 
oeparated  Fegions.  BegioBi^g  Bl  Ibo  north,  tho  dteggy  West  BSgUBD^ors 
or  Kjloee,  ao  llioj'  exist  at  present,  '*  with  short,  mHseiilar  limbe,"  dioti 
doof  aad  wtde^  itfoight  back,  well  arobod  flbi»  lUek,  bot  mellow  hide,  long 
Bpwaid  OBtviBg  horBi,  '*boId,  erect  eatri^,"  pfodooo  ehoSois  beef  imder  A 
roqgk  eiOorior,  and  win  Bkiniately  fe(tte&  wboto  Bomo  oMwr  bree^  • 
BBBiwaly  Uoo,  aUbongh  reqoiriBg  m  period  eorreopon^Bgly  hrtiger  laluif^ 
viBg  at  perfeetion.  Thea  w«  ebme  to  the  Gallowajs,  \Mk  im^oad  of  tawitjf 
in  ookr  Vikb  Hie  West  HigUandere,  and  oBtimly  williOBk  boma— otiiorwiBO 
BOl  dtMiBAar  ^  them,  and  claiming  at  proMBt  Ibo  oarHer  BMlntity  and 
greater  tymmeOry  which  reaalt  from  the  groatar  OBfO  and  botler  feed  dt 
wUob  Iboy  hsvo  been  the  reoipionto  of  late  years.  Thirdly  bto  fbo  Abor^ 
dtcQ  and  Angos  cattle,  showiBg  a  -slop  in  farther  advanoomont  towafd 
orbftt  Ib  regarded  aa  the  Idghest  type  in  the  beef  prodneing  fooos,  lAo  BMft 
BSMf  in  $k€  bmi  skmp^  in  the  Uatt  Itino.  Tbe  QallowEys  occupy  nrtbof 
aoM  4iaB  an  intermediBto  position  between  the  filrft  and  third  of  theio 
biBodi,  Ibr  thoy  bo  oloaaly  resemble  their  rektiToa  in  Abordoonahtro,  that 
tbore  are  Ibose  wbo'olaiai  an  idontity  between  ibeni,  ezeoptoo  Alt  as  tho 
latter  bawe  been  for  sereral  geoerationB  in  bett«r  keeping,  and  hare,  as  I 
have  heard  it  intimated,  not  impossibly  a  bar  ainiotor  im  tboir  pfodigraB, 
dorired  firom  a  slight  tooeh  of  Che  Short  Horn. 

In  speaking  of  the  most  meat  in  the  best  shape  in  the  least  time,** 
as  tbe  higbliitype  of  exoellonoo  in  oatMo  brod  for  the  botcher,  it  dionld 
BOi  bo  fetgoMsB  HMt  when  wo  oompare  one  breed  with  another,  we  are 
BOnipBrlng  wbat  onob  nngbi  accomplish  if  all  wore  pnt  on  oqnal  trial  under 
$kom  otiwdtMows  mdit  favorable  fo  dBMhpnunt,  We  mnst  not  overlook, 
tiMBOferOi  thAt  such  conditions  are  by  BO  means  nnivensally  wilbinoitber  Ilio 
AhMpHi  renob  or  inelination.  Gonseqoently,  akbongb  oono  ono  breed,  no' 
oording  to  snob  B  oowpariaon  ao  ibol  rofeited  to,  may  possess  a  marked  pre- 
eninenoe,  it  cannot  be  nniversally  snperior  to  all  the  rest,  and  I  think  I 
sball  bo  justified  in  defining  ibo  best  breed,"  either  of  oaltle,  or  of  any 
oAer  racoof  onbaalB  whose  aoi'fiooB  or  fiesh  are  nsofol  to  us,  as  that  whieh 
attains  tba  gioBtoit  excellenee  oompatiblo  wHh  the  position  it  la  to  ooonpy 
and  tbo  ireatmeni  It  is  to  receive.  ConsequonHy  it  ii  seldom  proper  to 
Bse  the  words  betttr  and  bttt  of  one  breed  or  anotbor,  nnlem  the  proviso  In 
BndonOood  tbni  differeaoBSof  climate  and  pasturage,  and  eareful  or  oareleai 
nrootBiOBt,  am  Ibrthe  moment  ignored.  The  stony  hills  of  our  eastern 
states  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  unite  precisely  with  the  richest  pastures  of 
Ohio  and  Kontneky  in  the  deteition  of  tbe  best  breed  of  cattle  "  in  actual 
fiBoaoo}  Bfon  if,  in  tbooty,  ooBMidiBg  OBBBtly  witk  tbMB  in  tbo  doiko  to 
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Jt  wovid  perhaps  be  tinnecesRary  to  call  attentioa  so  pariionlarlj  to  this 
yoint,  if  it  were  not  one  upon  which  considerable  xuisap prehension  actoall^ 
•xiits.  A  farmer  sees  eome  particular  breed  highly  spoken  of,  tries  it  and 
ifl  disappointed  8Lmplj  because  the  requisite  cimditions  for  the  display  of 
ito  good  qualities  are  not  present.  Upon  no  subjeot  indeed  is  greater  dis- 
ariiainaiion  essential.  And  when  a  famer,  who  has  heard  muck  of  iza- 
j^roTed  animals  "  and  ''fanej  prices,"  meets  with  ill  soeeess,  he  is  at  onoe 
leady  to  oonoludc  that  the  whole  thing  is  one  of  those  humbugs  "  io 
which  ^'book  farmerti  '  delight  to  indulge.  Take  the  Short  Horns,  stand- 
ing as  thej  do  in  the  front  rank  of  the  English  breeds  :  unriTalled  in  apti- 
tude of  accumulating  and  maturing  their  fle^ih  at  an  early  age»  they  hare 
gained  almost  universal  recognition  as  the  beat/'  at  least  wkere  the  best 
laoilitiea  can  be  given  tbem ;  but,  jii«4  m  m  money- making  ekisen,  whoae 
word  it  kw  m  'Change,  might  be  in  n  reiy  wiaemble  pligbfc  if  left  to  skill 
for  himaelf  in  tk*  aMst  «f  m  wiUoMfv  wiftk  ntt  ka»  gold  thmt  kin, 
i>it  UqnitopowiM»li»t«MiBia>M«rtiMii  *»  <k»kigkM»— wii^if 
"kig^tauigt"  woaUtke  lorely  ai«  lM»kMt  Hwmim  iln  good  qnmlite 
•diairti^MMM,  if  attmrail  «•  oonkftl  wMheltorad  wUk  akmm  «f  m 
JjMriMft  wiaMrr  to  gmn  mitr  «  Monking  sua  i^oa  •  wott  tmn6  kil  «f 
lid^-kill  paaUUMw  or  oomp^od  to  mnke  wp  lur  tko  iryneaa  of  its  Mitt 
m  tkt  w^Antmjti  tkoM  airy  pool«  wkiik  liriagM  wiik  Mtt  wmi  im  itt 
«Mr  piopef  tm§m  •niwtitim  Iks  vwit^^f  mmmj^hmU  tM-tAmtki 

TU  okjoot  wilk  wkiok  I  k»?»  wiiHf  liiwttoiiitinii  Ai»lfc»akw> 

totkftlbllytf  JMgMiH  iM  fttMifl*  to  Mr  domwlii  liijM,  mad 
|M«tiBg        in  tua  to  tkrire,  nalim  tkey  ke  of  a  kind  kag  kaideaodto 
iqpiMnrtt  ittd  •tarvatiqa.   Af  popular  as  tke  breed  in  qiMtioa  jttovorf 
day  kteoming  with  us,  i  kavo  no  kiriti<ioa  in  saying  thnlil  i»ai»lknMlW 

^  mi^ori^9f:tke  fi^men  of  the  ooontry  until  tktgr  kanft  to  apfraokto  and 
treat  it  better,  and  that  aff  Ais  kwson  ifttfroai  jesr  to  year 
inouleated  and  regarded,  just  so  rapidly  we  may  natnraUae 
kind  of  cattle  that  skalliatljij  m^wilk  the    best ' '  eitker  at  borne  or  nbfOid. 

30.  Returning  to  some'notioe  of  tbtolber  ekief  Englisk  breeds,  we  find  tkat 
the  L019  Horns,"  at  oqe  time  tke  near  rivals  of  tke  ^'Dnrkams"  of  our 
daf*  JMtTO  lost  their  importanoe  almost  entirely — having  been  snpplanled 
f  Tea  wken  tkey  were  brought  to  tkeir  highest  perfection  by  their  more  sue- 
eeasfnl  oompetitora*  In  Herefordshire  we  come  npon  a  race  that  migbt 
perhaps  have  fared  better  in  the  friendly  conflict,  if  circumstances  had  at 
any  time  eombined  to  bring  it  into  similarly  extensive  notice,  and  led  to 
«o  general  efforts  in  its  improvement.  Possessing  as  it  does  such  merita 
that  many  of  its  friends  claim  for  it  equality  with  or  even  superiority  to 
ihe  Short  Horn,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  seldom  acquired  a  permanent  foot- 
ing oat  of  its  native  district,  and  erea  there  has  had  a  sharp  rub  with  its  more 
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fofftaiiate  ifpMmtk  Tkefenmples  of  the  bread  wkieh  I  saw  ik  tin  Mag^ 
lilk  fhoir  jttdt,  t&d  ai  Lord  Hatherton's  estate  in  Staffor4iliir«,  wen 
fMb  M  to  •zeite  MOW  svpriM  that  a  greater  share  «f  tke  paUie  regard 
Ws  net  been  retained  by  it,  and  it  struck  me  that  we  have  aevcrr  yet  leamad 
to  do  tbe  Herefidcda  jvstiee  in  this  ocrantry,  AnotiMv  breed  whieh  haabM 
«f  great  service  to  ns,  and  whieh  I  mention  after  the  others,  net  beeanM 
it  is  less  important,  is  that  of  Devonshire  ;  a  breed,  of  which  as  compared 
with  the  Short  Horn,  it  may  be  safely  predicated  that  each  posseHeSiidfMt* 
iages  of  its  own,  without  equaling  in  all  respeots  the  other. 

In  Kent  there  is  a  kind  of  cattle  not  very  differeat  from  the  Devon,  but 
I  should  eall  it  larger  bc)ned  and  less  symmetrical;  in  Suffolk,  a  raee 
of  hornless  or  polled  cattle,  wfaioh  come  more  properly  among  the  dairy 
breeda,  under  which  designation  the  Ayrshires  and  Aldemeys  are  ale* 
classed.  The  Ayrshires  have  reoeived  more  atteation,  undoubtedly,  tbas 
any  other  breed,  as  far  as  quantity  of  milk  given  is  oencemed  ;  wkile  witk 
the  Aiderneys  the  point  of  superiority  is  in  its  richness  of  quality. 

81*  After  this  very  brief  glanoe  at  what  are  the  roost  prominent  breedi 
fi  StogUah  «attle,  bath  «i  hoase  aad  •broad,  Ui  as  pnrsae,  for  a  uoraent; 
tW  ipairtiwi  af  ^tha  farantfa  ^poiiiy  i>  atlMiia  Ut  Hkm^   X^taa  writaa 

"l'^  W9IMP^'*9|^fai^  "ttfA  iMlpM    Si4i9lhv4a  avMMftf^aiasiVl^itfpBt 

tiog  «attl«,  we  haT«  resolved  ii|)on  rearing  theaa  at  home.  Oar  first  efforti  aimt  ha  |tMa^||| 
in  obtaining  a  truitAbto  bfoediiiig  ftod^  M  ofOB  ths  ikUl  with  whi«h  this  ii  dqae  eaiiMSHI 
Hill  Uix«l7  depend.**' 

9ha  wiaaiion,  k  wCH  be  %«ffie<ia  ulBd,  Ib  to  be  made  not  iHib  tegard  to 
MaiMMag  IIm  purity  of  any  paitiMhr  breed,  but  lor  simple  and  solk 
parpuftt  of  protfuilpif  Cmf  awmlvat  ftA  bkmI  amFioeaMe  gnnog  baart^^ 

anoont of  fovd.  Tm  iililiif  iHiaHim  ■iiiit  In  l  i  Hn  iiliilliiii  iif  lii  litf,  iii^  sliillli 
experience  hai  gono  to  prove  that  in  eattle  breeding  the  qoalitiee  of  the  progeny  are  xOkfii 
ittflaenoed  by  the  wlv  parent.  The  more  therefore  that  tbe  propertiei  woght  after  ar«  ooa- 
amhafctfc— m»  mm  tuMmt^  w  eslwdaf  apca  ih«t  ttw  inwtot<i«i  . 
IU«offq>rU«,  aDdBpeaobtaiaiagalotor  «alvet«faaiflMmi<iaiJlt7i.  9f  oas— >ra#srf  qdsMa 
tiea  in  the  ball,  w«  refer  not  m  mmok  to  the  degree  in  wU«h  they  are  dev«loped  in  ie#4 
vidu&l,  ma  to  their  being  h«redit«i;y  in  the  family  from  which  he  is  datoendedi  aad  h«fa4t  if 
Ifal  pedigree  tieinsvyf Importiiiss  efaolsal  non«^*s  warlk^  llis  SMie  Wllodt  1insdd»{ 
tirirtww bsSssaialMirti    to  — eare  a  WBHsM-ahiwI lainHeh  BTnilliass'hM  long  bna 

hareditaiy,  he  may  «alc«l«ie  with  certainty  on  a  iMge  mmrm  of  the  saoM  cqiesUMM  M^f 
^omBmnieated  to  tbio  frofftigii  ifbMaM  if  he  tniU  to  his  sjia^QBljr,  it  in  quite  powU*  (hs^ 
tem%ygeth<ildsf  aaaJoMJwMshowssiltpsiscBalsxseltoBsetelHitoDo  good  descent,  aa| 
»iwspis<swywaHaa»Bhslttse<,1w*wytl»  iafMlwtlysf  hliw«*»paftsg«.  • 

Ib  Ml«otteg  oar  herd  of  cewi  wo  most  look  fbr  vigOMas  eimlitatkm  and  large  rran« : 
Btellow  hide  and  Ml  ey«  whioh  iadioato  aptiUido  to  Ihttaa,  and  ip  pofftMalai9  foriaqpMriM^ 
«t»— meh  a*i  oa  geaeroos  farej  will  yield  milk;  onongh  to  nune  throo  o^voi  agiapi^  *'  t 
wVUh  «f  eearas  inpllts  Oat  «•  crast  inmhass  at  losst  two  frr  oaeh  eow  fhaf  wt  la 
koep,  and  that  pdas  amit  be  taken  to  get  thorn  of  good  quality.  A  ready  way  «r  dolngtUt 
It  to  allow  the  Areo  «se  of  tho  ball  kept  on  the  farm^  to  the  eottagerB  employed  <m  it,  or  firiof 
iptho  BS«fkk«4»oo<U  U  th•ka^is  of  »ho  rigk*  wwt,  a  vesy  oxooMeai  mi  wtUatm  lot  si 
esIrsssMi  be  e^lM  la  this  w^,  aotwithstaadiap  the  my  aaell^y  taC^ifc:4ifr,f| 
^vm  asaaUy  kof t  kj  neb  persons.** 

Tlia  oonehliAoB  of  this  eztraet  laAngB  tu  to  another  moat  iiiporCa&t  lessoft 
fu  wt  fiunatn,  via :  thai  tka  tme  ■aorat  for  tlia  inproTamaiil  of  ikair 
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•iMk  Lb  bj  ibe  use  of  an  improved  male.  Whelker  it  i»  designed  !•  Ittmd 
oattle  for  the  boteher  or  for  tbo  dtitjf  all  tbo  ezperienoe  of  farmers  md 
iaky-mtu  appears  io  sbow,  bere  as-ifril  aa  in  €hreat  Britain,  tbat  it  ia  atl 

good  polioj  to  begin  witb  keeping  none  but  tbe  bigh  priced  animals  of  some 
fSf  distinct  breed,  unless  tbe  bnaineas  of  raising  breeding  animals  is  t9 
W*iMde  tbe  sole  and  oontrolling  object-Ht  businwi  -it  whieb  it  need 
IPffMlj  U  added  ibat  gm*  aapitnlf  taoi  and  oMgy  are  now  requisite  ta 
obtain  a  degna  of  ezoellenee  snob  as  to  enenre  saooese,  Tbe  fanner  seldeai 
bas  tbese  to  spare  beyond  tbe  eonatant  drafts  npon  tbemr  of  bis  daily  pur- 
fait.  His  tme  course,  tberefiDre,  is  to  asJeei  witb  good  judgment  tbe 
finaales  wbieb  nearaat  ttaet  bis  wants,  and  never  to  admit  to  bis  berd  a 
faMt  of  tba  oAber  sai, -wbieb  will  not  be  oertaia  to  stamp  bii  afiipnof 
^■tb  bis  own  merita.  Oomparatively  a  skorl  pariod  im  thte  way  may  ba 
IMkda  to  walk*  wonderful  abaage.  Suppose  tbat  any  farmer  at  tbe  b^gia- 
iriMg  if  bii  aOaar  daaidaa  wpaa  Aia  as  tbe  end  to  be  uniiBobingly  kept  iw 
Umif  aai  ikm  aiamiBe  tbe  staek  upon  bis  fsrm  alter  an  iatenral  of  ten 
litia;  tsmij  unless  tbe  wbole  career  of  tbese  mea  wbo  bava  brougbt  tbe 
domestie  animals  of  Great  Britain  to  tbair  pteseat  poaitMm  is  entirely  at 
kult,  tbey  will  even  tben  meet  surely  bear  witness  -feo  a  great  and  unmis- 
takeable  progress  for  the  better.  It  need  only  be  suggested,  tbat  whether 
tbe  bull  obtained  be  Deron  or  Short  Horn  or  Hereford,  be  abonld  be  of 
difect  and  nnquestioned  descent,  and  tbat  a  line  of  action  once  marked  oni 
should  not  be  forsaken  unless  for  yery  good  reasons.  Aiiaeiated  resouroea 
will  procure  the  best  of  blood  vhere  individual  means  are  not  ^nffmtrt, 
aad  dubs  for  stock  improvement  should  be  far  more  uniTersally  orgaaiMd^ 
82.  By  tbe  *'  best  of  blood"  I  do  not  necessarily  imply  tbat  wbieb  com* 
manda  in  all  oases  the  highest  price — an  important  diatinotien,  and  one  tbat 
leads  me  to  tbe  second  point  of  view  from  which  I  wish  to  speak — tbat  of 
ib<B'  breeder  himself.  In  discouraging  the  farmer  from  attempting  toe 
mi^cb.ai  QQce,  we  do  not  do  it  to  the  detriment,  but  on  the  contrary  to  tba 
manifest  adTaacanent  of  the  breeder's  own  interests,  days  tbe  writer  I 
Irf^e  just  quoted,  after  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  well  concentrated 
qualities  in  the  bull,  as  to  the  possession  of  which  bis  pedigree  fnmisbea 
testimony  so  convincing  and  so  important :  "  In  cattle-breeding  tbe  well 
eatabliabed  principle  of  division  of  labor  should  have  full  scope,  tbat  is  Iw 
say,  the  generality  of  farmers  should  confine  their  attention  to  the  produo- 
tion  of  beef,  [or  of  cattle  for  the  dairy,  as  the  case  may  be,]  and  leave  tba 
bseeding  pf  bulls  to  the  select  few,  who  may  possess  the  skill,  capital  and 
Insure  so  necessary  for  the  successfal  prosecution  of  this  difficult  and  pre- 
carious department  of  the  business.  We  insist  the  more  on  this  point,"  he 
urgently  adds,  '*  since  the  neglect  of  it  has  more  than  anything  else  hinder- 
ed tbe  improvement  of  cattle  in  this  country  " — a  statement  which  if  true 
%t  JSngland,  should  possess  ten  times  greater  weight  with  us,  whose  capital 
and  leisure  are  so  much  less  than  theirs,  and  where  neither  our  climate, 
BOX  the  buildings  nor  condition  of  ninety-nune  out  of  every  bundred  of  our 
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taM,  Witt  oAr  fuSIMm  Ibr  mnM  hntiSag  al  all  oompmUe  vHh  «fcow 
poMesMd  by  tlie  majottty  of  Bn^ih  intmim, 

Thm  dioiild,  ttMreftwa,  be  a  nMaiil  danaad  aoMnig  mv  ftmnen  Ibr 
imU  bred  bolls,  to  oMomgo  good  bnodora  of  then  in  Bfwj  State*  To 
fSbon  who  brood  for  ilio  oako  of  fooHj  adraaeiDg  tbo  poiltioii  of  anj  pai^ 
tioBlar  breed,  of  aeoonp  iabing  mora  tbaa  otbora  bavo  ovor •  aooompMAod 
before — ^the  cboloo  of  tbia  «r  tbal  daaoent  in  a  pattioolar  aaimal,  or  Ao  poa- 
foonon  by  it  in  a  nai^od  digroo  of  aomo  partiodar  quality  wblob  tboy 
iritlrto  attabi  laofo  poffteUy,  will  rendor  it  worib  to  tbem  almoot  any  aoai 
liil  «•»  bo  Baaud,  in  oompariflon  witb  a  fnlnre  of  attaining  tbo  objooi  in 
tiew.  Bat  no  &rmer  nood  bo  told  tbat  anob  prices  as  tbo  breodor  wiU 
obooffnll J  and  jndieioiisly  pay,  wonU  jnal  as  oortainly  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  fvin  to  bin,  as  tbongb  bo  were  to  wrap  bis  monoy  in  a  napkin, 
Bbo  tbo  wan  in  tbe  Scripture,  and  pot  it  in  tbo  ground  io  grow.  EfOiy 
Ifoeder  most  soloot  ike  best  for  bis  own  berd,  to  potpoteate  ite  good  qnali* 
ties  in  botb  sonot,  and  for  tbe  snrplas  bo  sbonM  bo  willing  to  roooifo,  and 
Ibo.  fanner  to  pay,  a  reasonable  ptioe. 

In  oenelnding  wbal  oenititates  a  reasonable  price,  tbe  breeder  wiU,  of 
nemo,  regard  tbo  oost  at  wbiob  be  has  produced  wbal  be  wishes  to  sell ; 
■at  only  tbo  first  cost  of  its  parento,  but  also  tbe  risks  to  whiob  be  ia  eon* 
ilattlly  pvt,  and  tba  expenses,  necessarily  beary,  of  caring  for  parent  and 
oibpring  in  a  way  to  develop  both  most  oofftainly  and  securely.  Tbelianner» 
on  tbe  otbor  bandi  or  the  club  of  farmers  who  are  to  become  purchasers, 
wtt  infnire  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  boll  will  be  serrioeable,  and  tbe 
enteBl  and  probable  Taine  of  his  serrieee  for  erery  calf  he  sires.  If  tUa  ' 
in^pdry  properly  oondnotod  does  not  prore  tbat  his  offspring  will  bring 
enan^  nore  in  money  te  bare  really  relamed  the  price  paid  for  him  wttbin 
a  reaaanablo  period,  we  can  only  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  some  sad 
aiioi  was  committed  either  ss  to  tbe  selection  or  the  price.  It  is  dolkit* 
and  oents  by  which  the  scale  is  eyerywhere  turned  in  the  end. 

8S.  Let  na  look  for  further  illustration  of  the  subject  to  the  sheep, — of 
wUob  the  same  great  principles  wbiob  gQirem  the  breeding  of  tbe  ox^  bold 
good,  and  that  in  still  greater  degree  if  possible  in  Great  Britain,  beoanse 
in  SngjU  husbandry  I  really  do  not  know  bnt  tbe  aboop  ia  tbe  mere 
pfwainiiit  animal  of  the  two.  It  is  tbe  onaten,  as  many  are  already 
nwnre,  for  prominent  breeders  not  to  sdl  tbe  rana  t^y  rear,  bnt  to  /sr  <ile 
eemless  of  a  large  portion  of  tbem  ttim  year  to  year  a  praelice  also  pre* 
Tiffing  wHb  bvUs  to  aoae  extent,  bnt  not  upon  so  Isrge  a  scale.  Those  v 
wboee  names  are  not  ao  widely  known,  will  simply  invito  all  in  tbe  neigb- 
borbood  who  are  intereated  in  aboop,  to  risit  tbe  form  on  some  particular 
di^  and  conchidotbeif  arrangiBWnta  bjprirato  bargain ;  sending  circulars 
orer  the  country,  according  to  tbe  nnmber  tbsy  bare  to  oflfor,  and 
li^  repute  in  which  deb  locks  happen  to  stand.  TboM  who  are  welt 
eal^lisbed,  and  wbo  are  eertain  of  a  good  attendance,  hare  a  similar  anni- 
versary,  when  they  put  np  tbe  serrices  of  each  animal  by  auction.  Jonas 
W«bb%  8ontb  Down  letting,  wbiek  I  attended  last  Jnly,  wiU  formageod 
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example  of  this  kind,  and  a  more  particular  reference  io  it  wilig^f^  IU|  # 
phase  of  English  farming  which  we  have  not  jet  seen. 

The  rams,  of  which  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  were  then  on  exhibition 
at  Mr.  Webb's,  bad  each  a  number  affixed  on  either  slope  of  his  brQe4 
back,  and  were  ranged  along  for  the  admiration  and  scrutiny  of  the  cori* 
ous  customer.  Lists  were  posted  up  in  sight,  giving  the  age,  and  am4)itt^ 
of  the  last  clip  of  each,  together  with  that  important  item,  the  price  i4 
which  his  services  were  offered  to  the  Agricultural  public.  An  attendant 
told  me  that  Mr.  Webb  had  about  fifteen  hundred  breeding  ewes,  and  a 
thousand  lambs,  and  aa  there  are  among  them  five  distinct  tribes,  he  never 
baa  to  go  beyond  his  own  resources  to  secure  a  change  of  blood.  The  rajqft 
lambs,  within  a  fortnight  after  they  see  the  light,  are  examined,  in  order  Uf 
select  about  two  hundred  of  the  best  of  them,  to  be  retained  as  breeders. 
Mr.  W^ebb  will  not  sell  a  ewe  in  England,  but  disposes  of  some  to  foreign 
oonntri^^t  not  retain  in  his  flock  any  that  do  not  shear  their  sevea 

pounds  of  wool  as  yearlings.  The  majority  of  the  fleeces  are  said  to  be  a 
pound  heavier  than  this,  and  among  the  heaviest  carcases  that  iuiMgWM 
iff  the  butcher,  some  have  reached  fifty  pounds  per  quarter. 

Of  the  rams  which  have  been  mopt  noted,  there  was  one  now  five  yem 
old,  for  the  nse  of  which  during  three  successive  years,  410  guineas  in  all 
have  been  paid,  or  an  average  of  about  8700  a  year — a  pretty  good  revenue 
to  get  out  of  any  single  animal  other  than  a  race  horse.  But  there  is  an- 
other which  Mr.  W.  kept  for  his  own  nse  for  two  years — in  order  to  do  so, 
refusing  a  thousand  dollar  offer  for  its  annual  servioes.  And  360  guine«# 
were  even  offered  by  one  person  for  a  year's  nse  of  three  rams — an  offer 
that  was  not  accepted — and  in  1856,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, the  Emperor  presented  Mr.  Webb  with  a  testimonial  of  plate,  thof 
not  only  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  sheep,  aa  he  has  often  done  bj 
purchase  and  hire,  but  also  in  witness  to  the  eminent  aduf?«fD4HitA  ^  IMt 
breeder. 

-  The  three  points  most  sought  by  Mr.  Webb,  have  been,  I  believe,  weight, 
early  maturity,  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  combined  of  course  with 
symmetry  and  due  regard  to  the  production  of  wool.  He  has  met  with 
most  flattering  success,  and  although,  of  late  ycar^^,  other  flocks  have  arisen, 
perhaps  equally  as  worthy  of  public  confidence,  he  still  retains  in  a  great 
measure,  the  pre-eminence  acquired  by  his  early  example  of  improvement. 
We  saw,  after  the  letting  was  over,  a  field  of  three  hundred  ewes,  whieh, 
for  general  excellence  »nd  .son^e  iostancea  of  rare  meritt.  oonMdisfi^ 
ipost  remarkable. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  previous  part  of  the  day  having  l>een  ocevpied  ia 
examining  the  merits  of  a  hospitable  lunch  within  doors,  and  of  tJhie  sheep 
themselves  without,  the  audience  gathered  around  the  auction  ringi  and 
were  requested  to  call  any  desired  number,  the  caller  of  the  sheep  of  couTff 
expressing  thereby  his  wish  to  become  its  hirer  at  the  price  stated  in  Mry 
Webb's  offer  on  the  list  mentioned  above.  Several  numbers  were  at  onco 
|iv,^^a*d  No.       Uic  «^/it  a^k^ifyr^  % fpv ^ear  old  XH^,,M^-^,jf$^^ 
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|«Mtf|  OmM  iMo  lii^r  bld^,  adl  wo^  For  At 

tlMi«WM€9^fl«MiM,«iidlMtoMikl«h9fte  «l  irfiMi  bt  nil  nIsA, 
tfrgdatM.  I»lttiilr>lat»  iajbrff  aww  <««wiia  of  good  ftdffutA,  not 
oi]|f  iipo»  one'i  ovB  Ufii  of  dtlmiiDng  Hm  aofili  of  Ido  oloek,  taft  sIm 
of  llw  imnli  «d  ofiDNM  of  ofviiyM^  dio,  to  obaUo  » 1^19^ 
VH3rttgMwiM7ooA«nl»*o|87ft,«roa  ooohiiiaMM 
or««iok«idffo4,ud,iikiibHnro»  towyiho  piiooowilh  tlio  TtipoiHf 
OiiMof«Q«iowHrlj  maooovteoo  irith  Ae tiowo of  Mo  umIiomwu,  •• 
Mr;  Wobib  fa  ooMlitly  !■  tJfco  WM>  of  doing, 

TlMiokodbooB4lmid«od  ori  lOfOBtj^dvo  nwia  oonooof  pniNMi^ 
liMiAr4liofaMfag,lml«lte  aolMlMnbor  oAnid  «9olM,  «lio  oddil^ 
M«gbowilioirfjloloroliMr«iio  dfapoodof  Ufefo  Aowiimlot 
liMo^di^;  VUolfalof  minohidod  ono  ifo  TOftroUt,  ^  fcvTMT 
•liOf  tiroBif>dwof  HMo  jmuo,  Jbttyino  of  tiro  yoon,  tad  ilio  romal^g 
ftrty  tiglbr  yoorKagp.  Tlioir  srofogo  yfald  of  wool  pot  ko«d  «*  tko  fan 
dipiMoVlko.  14|o■.iMr«]MJOMlfagi;81bo.6|o•.fnr«ho«lroyoiroM^^ 
MidSlWi9o»lbrott«ho  oU«r  OBoo.  TIm  liUUtag  woM  oft  VBlil  if^ 
four  of  tko  munbor  put  «p  bod  dniiid  biroto,  wbon  Iboro  iraro  ao  IMioff 
orifa,  fl«d  tlbo  wwofaier  vovU  oorfolo  ovppljtboprlfslo  doaittd  Otmrngji 

ShoMmMTOiiediiorofVlvpal  oa  oggrogoto  nun  of  1,154  gobooi; 
«ej  mlfaod  •  tolol  of  1,818,  wbi«b  fa  m  oTongo  por  bood  of  il25  «i.  10d» 
■  •boot  fiar.  TboioiMffooboafttwofanidNdtfailon,aBOBglboiBogoB- 
OoiBMi  ftoiM  Monr  8oiib  Wofao,  Aulnlfa,  wbo  bad  boos  bayfagao  h«i 
Ibaa  oofoa  SbofI  Hon  brifa,  a  boifar,  oad  lovonl  iboopi  aad  vboa,  ia 
dao  oooflOBtJadgBoal  noo  giaatod  ftk  a  iftay  tf  proooodlagpi,  Ao  aooal  da- 
giao  of  goaoroai  oborilj  woo  miaifMtod  ia  oomplyiag  irllh  oar  bool!i  ktad 
favilalioB  to  diaaii'  o  goaafa^Baglfab  ooro»oay ,  witii  booatiM  pmfalOB 
far  gaarto,  aad  labieqaoat  toaoti  aad  opooob  SNddagt  ^  wbiob  no  lootooly 
bBow  oaylUag  at  oil  ia  tbfa  ooaatiy. 

Tba  ktlfagp  of  Mr.  fludoy,.  Hio  IbnBioot  broodor  of  Lofaoottr-  oboop, 
bowa  bvaogbt  bigbor  pifaoo  por  boad  tboa  tbooo  foooatly  obCoiaod  by  Mr* 
Wabb.for  bfa  Saatb  Dowbk  Iho  priadploo  on  vbfab  tboy  aio  ooadaetod 
oaaoaofaiifar,  boirevor,tbi4aofai«lwrpirlfaafa«oirittboaoo0iiiiy.  9ba 
poiat^wUflb  I  aiaiBly  ooqgbt  to  baptooo  apoa  tbo  adad,  irto  tbe  Xaf^ilft 
iaaobiaory  eonnoetiBg  brooder  «nd  fatmor,  Ao  oatoipdse  of  tbo  fatfar 
ovailiiil  kootf  of  tbo  ikill  of  the  forBor,  aad  botb  indebted  hi  a  som,  of 
vhfab  BO  Oirtimto  ooa  bo  jaotly  faroMd,  to  noa  libo  BokowoU  aad  bfa 
OMoaiotoii  wbo  early  let  aa  oaoaple  of  what  we  may  afaaoot  term  tbe  scitnttjlt 
faaprorement  of  breed*, — an  ezampfa'wbidi  boa  been  so  efFpctiTely  faUowod 
in  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and,  to  ooaio  oztent  ondoabtodly  in  boMoa  alao, 
tfakt  GoBtinental  and  Anstralfaa  famora,  not  lesa  than  oar  owai  bare  paid 
to  Bagfaad,  aa  tbo  hoad-qa— ton  of  good  brooding,  prices  nnparalleled  I 
aappoae,  so  far  aa  raeords  go,  in  any  prerious  age  of  the  worId*a  agrioalfOfc 
34.  The  estimates  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  now  ibow.  (Loetnnu  |iy 
ILobort  Boad,  I>oo.  7, 1859,  boforo  Haloaic«rib  Vpmvn'  (9«k)!4M^  ^l* 
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snppQfto  for  A«f  toAo/€  urea,  ibe  enormous  nomW  of  «M  sheep  to  etery 
two  snd  one-half  acres,  and  one  head  of  cattle  t»«Terj  nine  and  ont  fawrtli. 
In  the  Stale  of  New  Tork,  aooording  to  the  eensns  of  1855,  there  was  one 
eheep  to  every  eight  and  eight-tenths  acres  (nearly),  and  onehMMl  of  cattle 
to  ertrj  thirteen  and  on»>h»lf  mtm  (boI  quite)*  tluit  ie,  less  conaideieUf 
than  one^thivd  the  sheep  in  propertioii  le  MMtge,  and  bat  little  more 
then  two-tUide  ee  many  cattle.*  The  eiruige  ireight  of  the  finglish  eheep 
ipd  oetile  as  compared  with  our  eiWB  is  enough  greater  to  increase  the  die* 
proportion  still  fiurther.  Cattle  were  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Clnh  show 
this  winter,  weighing  npwerde  el  1400  pounds  at  less  than  three  yeers  old, 
and  sheep  ef  twenty  months,  weighing  from  140  to  170  pounds  eeeh. 
Li  the  examples  el  English  farming  of  which  I  have  already  fgnm 
some  details,  one  can  bnt  rmark  the  number  of  aninMls  fed  npon  efery 
fans.  The  English  farmer's  first  object,  writes  Lavergne,  is  to  keep  a 
great  many  sheep,  for  his  obserration  has  taught  him  that  it  is  of  all  anl» 
mals  the  easiest  to  feed,  the  one  whieh  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  feed  which  it  consumes,  and  at  the  same  time  gifee  the  meet  eetive  and 
rich  mannre  £sr  CnrtiliaiBg  the  land." 

Kow  it  seems  to  me  as  the  first  and  meet  prominent  result  of  my  oheer* 
TStions  in  Great  Britain,  that  in  the  increased  growth  of  meat  we  must 
take  our  first  step  toward  an  increased  production  of  grain.  "  No  cattle, 
SO  dung;  no  dli^^,  no  com,'*  is  the  proverbial  lom  into  which  English 
agfMMltnre  has  eendensed  this  lesson.  Mr.  Spoeoer,  the  English  writw 
npon  cattle,  states  that  within  thirty  years  the  amount  of  stock  kept  upon 
arable  farms  has  there  been  doubled,  and  he  ventures  to  prophecy,  that  it 
will  he  4eabled  again  within  less  than  thirty  yMrs  more.  What  is  the 
oonseqnenoe,  as  I  found  it  stated  wherever  I  visited  a  &rmer,  large  or 
small,  from  the  time  I  began  in  HertfordlUre  until  I  embarked  for  home 
in  the  Mersey  ?  Uniformly  that  the  mere  straw  was  converted  into  ma» 
nure  this  year,  the  more  there  would  be  to  vadergo  the  process  the  next ;  in 
other  words,  that  whether  money  be  apparently  made  or  not  in  the  opera* 
tion,  without  it  no  money  could  be  made  out  of  anything  else.  The  high 
farmers  "  feed  such  quantities  of  oil-cake  that  they  often  expect  to  lose 
npon  every  bullock  they  send  to  market,  but  they  look  farther  for  remune- 
ration; when  the  product  of  this  feeding  is  carried  over  the  ground,  and 
the  feed  is  sown,  Mid  the  harvest  gathered  in,  then  they  expect  reimbnrM^ 
sent  for  the  manure  they  have  made  and  applied  at  a  oost  so  great. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  doubt  that  these  measures  maj  be  carried  to  an 
extreme,  but  still  less  do  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  urging  more  attention 
to  their  domestic  animals  as  manure-makers  upon  American  fanners 
everywhere.  If  their  farming,  instead  of  that  across  the  ocean,  had  been 
taken  for  my  subject,  1  might  point  to  some  examples  in  our  own  State 
which  most  triumphantly  illustrate  the  argument,  and  from  my  own  obser- 
Tatien,  I  know  that  these  ezamplee  are  aetoallj  effecting  improTeneat  in 

♦TMs  fujomia  sf  sattto.  It  smj  hs  wsisrksi,  ti  a  Wttst  sas  (If  Ihs  igam  sw  tiestwot* 
ly)  1km  I  was  mysnd  t»  satlsl>ets> 
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yiihilly  vidaning  cirdM.  Wkat  kaa  bera  termed  the  problem  of  m  self* 
mtaining  agriculture  for  our  oountrj,  is  destined  to  be  soWed,  I  mm  eon- 
▼ineed,  only  as  we  learn  to  pile,  broad  and  high  in  erery  field,  some  testi- 
monj  to  the  fact  that  we  endeayor  to  return,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  by  carrying  back  to  the  source  of  all  she  gives  us  to 
keep  bright  aud  warm  the  fires  of  animal  life,  those  substances  froin  which, 
without  entirely  consuming  them,  it  has  renewed  its  rigor.  She  has  long 
been  a  faithful  handmaiden  to  our  farmers  under  a  heavier  burden  than  she 
well  eould  bear  ;  in  another  sense  beside  that  of  illustration  merely,  let  us 
supply  at  least  the  straw,  if  we  are  hereafter  to  exact  from  her  the  full  tale 
of  brick.  Let  me  repeat  the  pithy  adage  I  have  quoted ;  would  that  its 
simple  and  homely  language  might  ring  in  erery  farmer's  eara,  *'bo  oattle, 
no  dang ;  no  dung,  no  ooni**' 

M.  Bj  HQ  mMiM,  kowerer^  do  we  iadm  mrnnnal  ftmmm  H  Aft*  f||^ 
vwift  aloM.  English  agrioaUm  hmm  mund  Umim,  noaely,  that  wMn 

IM  if  tollM.«iiiMl,dBng  and  kktt,lMlli  ndttrfM       IM»  M  fa  • 

mk'0  Immmm  to  gNiw  gnSm  and  bsI  wsadi  Me  Im  »  ImbA,  nnelf , 
AailkMMiiitipni  Hi«M  to  gt  kyoMl  «IM  raMDMS  of  «b«  tem  «Mr  tke 
pinlMMitf  mumnm  Asd  tad  bit  (lo  m  im  art  MiM«rMd  al 
fiMMlK  wkUk  BQMwtii  k  payiilg  gwatar  haad  to  the  WmoM  of  ieiaaaa  at 
wHm-^t  PiaatMO.  in  mMr  thai  «ha  t«o,  liaad-in-haMi,  may  wito  to  ads- 
mfcg,  ipMkaiBtwg  aad  aqilakk^t  tikata  oithar  aloaa  mM  only  Mtodly 
fpeoiikto  or  Uindly  dolTa. 

In  other  words,  I  apprehend  that  the  characteriatiofl  of  EngUrii  agricol- 
tore,  which  should  ba  Moet  thoroughly  sifted  aad  atadkd  with  oa^aMt  inl 
aad  dueflj,  the  koBM  production  and  use  of  more  manure  by  the  agency  of 
tka  imaiala  fni  wpim  tkofiMrm,  to  which  we  hare  already  referred ;  secondly, 
tka  pWf  er  drainage  of  the  soil ;  thirdly,  more  attention  to  thorough  tillage, 
and  eomplete  cleanness  from  intruding  weeds ;  fourthly,  the  employment, 
whea  justified  by  circumstances,  of  artificial  manures  and  feeding  mate- 
rials— under  these  last  mentioned  two  divisions,  including  those  crops 
which  are  grown  cither  expressly  for  their  improving  e£feot  upon  the  land,  or 
for  the  use  of  animals  whose  manure  in  this  senae  may  almost  rank  with  pur- 
chaeed  fertilisers ;  and,  finally,  more  earnest  and  better  organized  effort  in 
obtaining  well  conducted  ezp«rimentfi,  in  carrying  on  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  in  deciding  the  difficult  question,  as  to  how  and  in  what  the 
education  of  our  farmers'  sons  may  be  advanced.  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
that,  ia  the  elucidation  of  these  points,  years  might  be  profitably  spent  and 
Tolnmea  written.  Our  only  attempt  can  be  to  ^etek  tka  MBMl  OMlMMf 
ioaroely  allowing  ourselves  the  briafiNi  lafeMM  to  tka  afMto  tbtaa 
daoed  by  tkeae  agencies, — to  wkiok  I  Mfomd,  at  beginning,  as  eo-optfat« 
kg  togetkwtoaMklatlMSngliak  Cmar  to  ton  ontiy  aipi— atamii  af 
kk  paaUkn  to  tka  btal  aaaoufc  ;  aad  whkk,  properly  aid  dkaikrfaatiagly 
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•i,  might  Ve  latdb,  X  beMpw^rf  fatalMibk  to  m  Immim 

in  ftooompUshing  the  same  omL 

86.  Afl  alithat  X  say — so  briefly^— eitli«r  of  the  philofophj-or  pne* 
INB  of  draining^  would  not  add  anything,  unless  oorrohomtiTelj,  to  the 
•XfliUiDt  trefttises  that  have  been  written  npon  it  by  Thomas,  Frenoh,  ftnd 
ottMir  authors,  let  me  ocoiipy  a  single  paragraph  with  the  illiiBtration  ol 
Ibb  mkI  ill  QOgnalt'ivbjeetf  irrigation,  afforded  by  my  visit  at  Teddesley-* 
IIm  admirably  maaagedl  astate  of  Lord  Hatherton,  in  Staffordshire,^— pre* 
facing  it  with  the  remark  that  thorough  drainage  is  considered  in  Great 
Blilain  of  siak  iaportanoe  that  Mr.  Torr,  of  Linoolnshire,  the  farmer  of 
«Mi! 2,600  aores,  aome  of  whose  operations  I  have  described,  expressed  to 
|ne  the  nBhesitating  opinion,  tiiat  the  mere  deepening  of  drains  to  three 
or  four  feet,  recently  inculcated  and  largely  pursued,  instead  of  two  or 
three,  as  before  generally  in  vogue,  was  the  most  jfai^Qvynit  of  all  tha  late 
improTements  effected  in  English  agriculture. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  consideration  in  fiirming  te 
attain  two  or  more  ends  if  possible  by  the  same  means.  The  land  at  Ted* 
deeley  fortunately  lies  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  obtained  for  the  drain- 
age of  upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land — a  part  of  it  an  elevated 
swamp,  aloiost — can  be  used  both  as  a  source  of  power,  and  subsequently 
for  the  irrigation  of  about  115  acres  of  grass.  Its  quality  proved  it  to  be 
well  suited  for  the  latter  purpose.  Collected  in  a  reservoir  from  the  lines 
of  tile,  of  which  the  mains  wore  laid  at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  generally, 
but  sometimes  much  deeper  where  the  substratum  on  which  they  rested 
rendered  it  necessary — a  constant  flow  is  afforded  all  the  year  round  ;  a 
covered  channel  carries  it  about  half  a  mile  to  the  farm  buildings,  where  an 
excavation  was  made  thirty»£ive  feet  deep  in  solid  rock,  in  order  to  get  suf- 
ficient head,  and  an  outlet  tunnelled  for  five  hundred  yards  through  the 
same  solid  material  into  the  irrigated  valley  below.  This,  of  course,  ren- 
dered the  operation  a  very  expensive  one,  but  it  allowed  the  use  of  an 
overshot  wheel  of  thirty-eight  feet  diameter,  estimated  at  twelve*horse 
power,  which  does  all  the  diraahing,  grinding,  Ac,  of  the  establishment. 
From  an  account  published  soon  after  the  completion  of  these  improve* 
ments,  Mr.  Colman  copies  the  statement  that  the  total  cost  of  underdrain- 
ing  467  acres,  of  arranging  for  the  mill,  and  of  the  irrigation  of  eighty- 
nine  acres,  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
annual  rental  of  the  estate  was  thereby  increased  over  $5,000,  so  that  the 
handsome  iDtaMU  of  tfairty-MVVB  per  east  waa  tlM  diear  resoH  of  tin 
outlay. 

From  Mr.  Bright,  the  judicious  manager  of  the  farm,  to  whom  I  was 
provided  with  a  note  of  introduction  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Caird,  I  learned 
that  there  were  this  year  about  112  acres  in  wheat,  120  in  barley,  60  to  70 
of  oats,  50  of  mangolds,  60  of  Swedes,  20  of  beans,  and  10  of  petatoes; 
the  whole  extent  under  his  control,  being,  I  think,  some  1,700  acres,  in* 
eluding,  however,  in  this  area,  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  a^ 
beantifaUy  arraoged  and  oarefallj  attended  to.    The  atook  kept  waa. 
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Aigufit  1st,  1,500  ikatpi  78  swine,  26  honm  for  irork,  and  eight  others. 
Mid  179  hmd  id  «at4ls,  mosilj  Herefords,  including  at  th»  tuM  of  myvkil^ 
one  or  two  in  preparation  tot  llw  Smithfiold  fat  oattU  Amr  at  Ohristmaa. 

Returning  from  what  is  at  present  a  digression,  tot— TOiifaid  the  reader 
9i  Am  aoftf  -of  Parliaaeit,  making  loans  for  drainage  pwposee.  Nov  there 
are  abo  several  inoorporated  companies  whiehf  m  ft  eomowhat  aimikr  naf , 
pine  dninage  within  the  aims  of  lead  ovMrs  who  deeire  to  proonre  the 
eapiial  Teqmisite  for  the  pmpo— .  !Eheee  eMipanies  also  adTertise  to  under- 
take irrigation,  enclosing,  wood  fnikbiagf  read  mslri^  and  htm  hoUd* 
ings,"  well  aa  draiaiget  hj  aither  ean]pntg  en  the  process  themselres  df 
loaning  money  for  the  |wipeie,  the;i«tkqr  »>«iMhU  hj  waj  #1  nntehMgi 
for  a  period  of  years  to  suit  the  borrower. 

87.  Under  the  head  of  thoroigk  lillftge,  which  forms  the  third  item  for 
MMidtraAion,  the  implements  in  use  upon  English  farms  claim,  ilk  pawiftgt 
our  toerefftilieilar  notiee.  To  begin  with  the  steam  plow :  there  are  numgr 
efforts  now  going  on  to  introduce  and  perfsot  it  there,  and  the  exhUMlion 
ci  the  two  which  are  at  present  nuwt  successful,  atftrMted  crowds  at  sera* 
ral  of  the  agriealitnral  shows  I  attended  the  peat  leaeon.  In  both  of  theat 
the  idea  has  hem  abandened  of  aoMtnHtiBg  an  engine  that  ii'lioeenieliva 
in  principle-^  form  in  which  toe  great  a  properlioB  of  the  power  is  eon- 
earned  upon  the  draft  of  the  machine,  learing  oiNi^aiatiTelj  but  Tcrj  little 
ibr  that  of  the  plows,  and  biiiida  eeiipreMing  too  much  the  soil  which  it 
imwmmm  with  a  weight  neeessarilj  so  great.  la  J^amlar'a  ateam  plow,  the 
m$fnt  is  oonslraeted  with  a  irhidkar  drawing  a  wire  rope  baokwards  and 
Imrwards.  like  an  endless  chain,  upoa  a  fixed  pulley  at  the  other  aide  of  the 
field,  aitaehed  to  what  is  called  the  anchor,  both  the  engiaa,a»d  anchor 
drawing  tiiemselves  along  thr  headlands  by  a  simple  eoBtrivanoe,  ae  laat 
as  the  ground  between  them  is  plowed*  Toi^oid  the  necessity  of  tnmiag 
the  plow  avooDd  al-  each  end  of  ite  farrav,  it  is  prorided  with  two  sets  of 
thaces  fiuAf^  ia '  apposite  direetiene,  wHk  their  beams  fastened  together, 
so  that  when  one  seiaf  ihaMe  ie  in  the  grewid,  the  other  atieke  up  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  m  the  air.  The  eewrae-ol  the  ploW'ift  negalated 
bj  a  i^Owntottt  havilig  a  seat  en  it  lor  the  povpoto*  Four  shares  work  at 
IMMM,  or  three  oa  lands  too  heavy  for  a  larger  nnmber.  Besides  the  e^e 
neer  and  plownmn,  there  most  be  a  B:aa  to  attend  to  the  anchor,  and  two 
boys  to  keep  the  ohain  out  of  the  plow's  way,  Moving  it  aleng  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  field  as  the  work  proceeds.  Thia  steam  plow  has  taken  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  twenty-five  hundred  dollar  prise  (1858),  the 
Highland  Sooicty'e  thousand  dollar  pnae  (18^7),  and  aeveni  iMaUar  fliiaa. 
Its  cost  is  £650,  or  about  $3,260. 

The  Smith  machine  has  never  received  many  prises,  but  seemed  to  be 
rathA*  the  favorite  of  the  two,  with  many  practical  men,  notwithstanding. 
The  manufaoturers  say  that  about  forty  sets  of  this  maohinery  are  now  at 
work,  thirty  of  which  were  purchased  by  tenant  farmers.  Mr.  Bright  ezr 
presBcd  himself  highly  pleased  with  one  he  was  using  at  Teddesley,  and 
told  me  thai  ha  ahoald  aa&aider  it  wail  waEth  hmjiqg  if  ^.veaa  onljt  ihft 
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tenant  of  a  300  acre  farm.  Mr.  Smith  does  not  use  the  plow — not,  so  far 
M  I  know,  because  his  ma  hinerj  could  not  be  made  to  draw  one,  but 
beeaase  he  thinks  his  ''cultivator"  preferable.  It  is  intended  to  aoeom- 
plish  with  teeth,  what  the  plow  does  with  the  share,  except  so  far  as  rever- 
sing  the  soil  is  concerned,  stirring  it  thoroughly  and  leaving  the  stnbble 
in  condition  to  be  raked  off  or  otherwise  collected  and  removed.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken,  any  portable  engine  that  can  be  taken  into  the  field  will 
answer  the  porposc  ;  the  windlass  being  a  separate  and  by  no  menns  oom- 
piiialed  affUr,  ooMisting  of  tm  rollers,  om  vawiiding  the  irire  ropo  ai 
IIm  •tker  irtMlt  H  vp.  Tlmwpt  tatkmH  mnmnA  tiii  Md,  having  pnllejt 
iHtAni  i<  Ifco  eeraeti,  tmA  woodea  wHsw  hero  maA  <hwt  far  it  to  tm  mu 
The  ealtivstor  is  attselied  al  one  oeriMr  #1  ike  iMd,  where  the  opersllMi 
begins ;  om  follir  en  the  viadlMi,  im  wiading  up  the  ehnhi  eel  free  frtmi 
the  Mh«r  tollir,  dieiirt  the  odIiTnleralaBK  the  lide  wtil  il 
of  the  flnoirv  iriieii  it  ie  oiniBganniid,  afill  NniaiBiBg  attaehed  m  helwe; 
•  theetfWregtrafthewiiidlewAittbegiesietriadmphyavegjii 
ef  fleering,  and  eo  tlie  kipleaMit  is  dnwa  aetoii  the  Md  end  heok  agsia, 
antfll  the  whole  is  eovpleted.  The  priee,  eaoliiiife  of  ea  OBgioe,  wm 
•ho«i41»000,  edftptod  far  ose  with  om  of        hene  powmr. 

88.  The  aUotttioB  vow  giveii  in  Bngbad  to  fanproved  faupleBisnts,-msy 
be  inferred  from-  the  €Mt  that  the  eatalogne  of  this  ^depeitaient  of  the 
Bofal  flosiety's  last  show  formed  no  less  than  450  pages,  oomprisiBg  4,700 
or  more  in  amber,  contributed  by  285  exhibitors.  Of  drills,  there  were  M 
eachtbitors,  taking  the  lead  in  number,  so  far  as  this  ie  an  index  of  oom* 
parative  importance ;  43  each  of  plows  and  steam  engines,  and  13  of  sab* 
SOti  plows  and  palToriiers  ;  3d  of  thrashing  machines  ;  30  of  horse  heee  i 
M  aash  of  havfows  and  straw  or  ohaff  ookters  ;  22  of  clod  oroshers,  and 
the  same  nnmber  of  onltiTators  or  soarifiers ;  30  of  farm  gat^  and  posts ; 
24  of  horse-rakes  ;  17  of  mowing  machines  ;  11  of  reapers,  and  so  on. 
The  leading  prise  was  that  of  8250  for  the  mosit  succesRfal  application  of 
steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  most  bo  added  to  the 
eatalogue  already  given  of  Mr.  Fowler's  honors. 

As  to  the  prices  of  implements,  they  are  generally,  I  think,  higher  than 
might  be  expected.  Plows,  fo^  instance,  cost,  according  to  the  Ransomes' 
catalogue,  from  $19.50  for  those  having  one  wheel  in  front,  to  nearly 
$22  for  those  with  two  wheels,  and  I  do  not  see  a  two-horse  swing-plow, 
that  is  one  without  any  wheel,  put  down  lower  than  $18.  One  variety 
for  four  horses  costs  $34,  and  there  is  a  small  pony  plow  with  wooden 
beam  marked  as  low  as  $7.50.  Harrows  are  pat  down  at  $20  or  $25  ;  ool- 
tivators  and  scarifiers  from  $80  to  $185;  hone-rlkee  as  high  as  $42.50; 
thrashing  maehlnes,  fsr  Mt  with  aaofOB-hoMe  power  far  frMi  9600  a*  the 
l0Wwt,to#iMfarailth»faqpm«MBii.  * 

Id  arfbnring  quite  hrieiy  to  cm  er  two  hflsMWia  that  may  convey  a 
kMin-eoMOOtioBwiihthie  labgeolef  tfaethemgh  tilfage  of  thaJsad, 
laimewythal  Ifand  theeenal  eropspalhs  giMralfy  with  the 
4fm  in  Bagpmd,  Mt  eo  ft^qMailyyhtWivaf»i>Beothnd  Ifo^ott'i  Qyalo- 
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pedia,  to  which  I  turned  to  find  if  possible  an  explanation  of  this  faot,  re* 
fers  it  to  the  greater  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  latter  country.  The  practice 
of  cultivating  to  eradicate  the  weeds  after  the  grain  is  up,  I  found  usual 
in  several  cases,  and  in  many  more  gangs  of  weeders  were  habitually  sent 
through  the  field  to  pull  out  all  the  worst,  such  as  docks  and  thistles,  at 
soroe  couvenicnt  time  before  the  grain  is  in  ear — perhaps  most  often  as 
early  in  the  aeasoD  as  April.  The  general  distance  between  the  drills  is 
aeven  or  eight  inches.  I  gained  the  ImpreBsion  that  the  mode  of  putting  in 
the  iMd  with  the  gang  plow  after  broe4oeet  flowing,  wm  quite  general,  in- 
atead  ef  drilling,  in  eonM  looetitiee— but  producing  e  flinuler  effMt. 

TlMne  ie  one  ihmUm  wlM  I  flUMi  iko  leewmendtotbe  grenter  nUtn- 
tton  nmoog  my  ooimtiTnM,  wMoh,  indeed,  I  donbi  not,  il  ia  dealbed  by 
degrees  to  reeeive— I  menn  the  aleun  engine,  m  •  oM^iwtor  wherever  Ihn 
turn  operntioM  nre  of  mneh  OKtent.  li  ie  fbond  ef  nee  In  eo  aanj  ways, 
aot  only  by  Ue  power,  bnt  in  the  employvent  of  Iti  waste  heal  lor  eookinf 
pnipoeea,  that  wo  ean  only  aierihe  it»  leea  fireqn«ik  nae  among  na  where 
labor  is  so  high,  to  the  division  of  the  land  into  sfltaUer  lurme*  Horse 
poweio,  too,  OMde  aa  thay  are  with  ns,  aeeoinpliahvery  ninoh.  Bn*  we  only 
nned  to  peiftotF-iwhat  now  nay  perhapa  seem  tee  ehiiMrioal  a  pr«)eet  iisr 
sober  eonaideiation — seme  system  by  whieh  the  pertsblo  engSne  Asli 
thraahea  grain  and  onta  ohaff,  and  sawa  wood  and  eeoha  fsed  at  the  fum* 
ttcad,  can  go  out  into  the  field,  and  from  its  position  on  the  headland,  draw 
the  plow,  the  driU  or  the  reaper,  to  render  it  an  absolutely  indispensaUo 
a^iwet  wheroTer  the  hills  are  not  too  steep  and  the  soil  too  stony  fw 
mndune  oultivation.  Thia  eombination  of  out-door  and  in-door  weric 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing — ^but  our  inyentore  of 
steam  plows,  I  fear,  have  none  of  them  yet  gone  to  work  in  the  night  way  to 
bring  it  yery  speedily  about. 

39.  To  conclude,  I  may  quote  the  remark  of  Mr.  Morton  ia  a  recent 
paper,  (read  Deo.  ft,  1859,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,)  as'showing  the 
present  position  of  English  farming  in  this  respect.  He  remarks  that  Agri- 
eulture,  which  was  once  wholly  the  work  of  men's  hands,  and  which  has  there 
long  since  given  up  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  the  carriage  of  the  manure, 
and  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  three-fourths  of  the  hoeing  of  the  crops  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  horse — has  lately  given  up  the  thrashing  of  the 
grain,  and  the  cutting  of  its  straw,  to  be  effected  by  steam  power — and  is 
now  rapidly  abandoning  also  the  work  of  reaping  to  the  former,  and  of 
eultiyatioD  to  the  latter. 

Nevertheless  the  human  labor  required  has  not  diminished  ;  machinery 
in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  has  only  turned  it  into  different  chan* 
nels.  As  agriculture,  he  continues,  becomes  more  and  more  the  work  of 
intelligence  and  skill  as  well  as  power — those  parts  of  its  prooesses,  where 
intellige&oe  and  skill  are  wanted,  are  beooming  a  larger  portion.  OvMli^ 
lien  Is  move  periwtly  poffanned,  and  Wfor  a  greater  SKten*  of  land  the 
ovopB  enltbnied  fifun  mora  Ishor  and  ase  mora  ptodnotife  the  steek 
OOBsnming  ^xem  is  proportlenally  larger  and  needs  proportional  atteadaMeb 
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Probably  each  acre  cultivated  in  1759  employed  more  manoal  labor  in  its 
cultivation  than  each  acre  cultivated  now  ;  but  how  many  more  acres 
are  there  under  cultivation  now  than  then  ?  £ach  bushel  of  wheat  grown 
half  a  century  ago  involved  so  much  more  labor,  that  Ss.,  say  $2,  was  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  could  be  grown  with  profit ;  but  how  many  more 
bnshels  per  acre  does  land  upon  an  average  yield  at  present  ?  Each  pound 
•f  beef  and  matton  cost  more  in  wnge»  tl»irtj«l]irM  years  ago  than  now  ; 
Wi  we  hanre  *  doable  Md  trifle  itec*  of  IM  0Mr  liodc ;  welim  tipoorapi 
«l  ftiiiiaid  Ah^  whin  IbnMvly  we  M  om,  Hid  eeeh  tiiff Uee  s  deoUw 
qunntUjof  mmL** 

'  Kb.  MorieB  eleo  iairedaeoe  nmm  Tery  ialereiting  rtetieMee  tbat  «&• 
tifs^  neWf  I  HtJbakf  at  leeit  in  tke  Urm  ia  wUtk  be  pnti  then.  Tim^ 
«M  milliaw  of  people  ere  oernqpyiig  i»  tUt  uHtmA  (Eagbad  nd  fleotliad) 
a  gmd  Hmsi  ef  aiiieteQa  ttSfiooe  of  mUe  eerait  and  pmbtbly  nearly  m 
Moii  more  of  ^«  lend;  ^.OOOm,  190,000  weM«  800,000  lede, 
and  70,000  glria  tn  employed  ee  Uboien  i^oa  tUe  fnm,  er,  afeiagiag 
iktm  aeeording  to  Ike  wafM  tliey  reoeiTi,  piolMiMy  e%aal  to  an  aggNgato 
«f  1,1M^000  aian,  w  one  to  every  17  acres  of  arable  lead  and  perkapa  17 
aotea  lioia  af  paatare.  Of  the  1,500,000  ketaee  led  and  use^  «{»ea  tUa 
immense  farm,  piabaUy  800,000  are  employed  itriotly  in  farm  labor; 
while  10,000  korses  are  yearly  added  ia  aleaaa  power  to  tbe  effective  hrtm 
of  English  agriculture.  Moreover,  returns  ooUeoted  from  the  leadiagBMNM* 
fiMftuers  of  steam  enginee,  liiow  thai  they  hare  loppHed  within  ten  years  paat 
■ifpwaidi  of  40,000  kone»power,  as  a  tireless  and  oheaper  subetitiito  wkeaa 
human  mosoles  ware  growiag  weary  and  evaa  aaimal  labor  boooadag  too 
expensive. 

40.  In  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  use  of  Farm  Yard  Manure,  I  consider- 
ed  it  perfectly  safe  to  recommend  its  manufacture  without  limit  or  qualifi« 
cation.  In  coming  to  speak  very  briefly  of  Artificial  Manures,  I  do  so 
with  the  conviction  that  our  best  policy  here,  if  we  employ  them  at  all,  is 
only  to  do  so  at  first  upon  a  small  scale,  so  that  a  careful  trial  may  be 
made  of  the  value  of  any  particular  one  that  it  is  proposed  to  buy,  before 
risking  a  large  sum,  even  upon  the  strongest  recommendatioa  of  manufao- 
tarers  and  salesmen  themselves. 

In  Great  Britain,  however,  it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  to  ex- 
pend something  for  purchased  manures.  Mr.  Tort,  for  example,  as  I  have 
Wlod  already,  upon  2,000  aotea  of  land,  speat^  abort  $10,000  aannlly  for 
superphosphates,  guano  and  oil  oako.  Tnraipa  are  akaort  aaiferuly  pat 
itkr^b  Ug  as  my  obierratioa  woat,  wltk  eoaiotkiitg  of  tko  Und,  aad  I  lira- 
^pMbdy  kad  ike  opportunity  of  notittag  tko  naelt  ao  ikown  by  tko  differ^ 
aneo  in  diffnront  parte  of  tke  ease  row,  wkeaa  fu  eoao  roaaoa  or  etker  tko 
MkadkofoaadtlMfafMledtoletdowatkiftrtaiaerwItktkoBoed.  Tko 
Araar  Is  pveteoted  tkere  bettor  tkan  kere  egeias*  inpeetaio  ia  tke  falao 
of  what  ko  baya,  fcr  ke  kae  kafai  to  kuiat  that  moot  maaafcotnred  .aw^ 
^avse,  eq^eeiaUy  if  tkey  kaTo  aot  tke  fnavaa^  of  a  naaafcetaree  aaqae» 
lieneMlybelb  all  keneet  HMaanda  oa^aUo  akaiaiet  ehell  >o eold  wnlf 
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iip<m  the  eonditioB  ihkt  tnaljito,  if  oaUed  f^r,  MX  piroTt  tliem  to  be  wbi* 

they  are  reproj^cnted, 

Sajs  Dr.  Yoelcker,  a  mofft  aeoomplished  anthoritj  upon  the  question  in 
hand,  "  It  is  quite  an  'omnwons  view  to  think  that  an  artificial  mamift 
Bhonld  answer  the  same  purposes  for  which  common  farm-jard  manure  if 
nsnally  applied.  Fann*yard  manure  is  a  perfect  and  nniverBdl  mantire, 
and,  if  you  have  plenty  of  it,  it  would  be  foolish  buying  artificial  manures.'* 
Hp  then  proceeds  to  say  that  where  the  loss  entailed  by  feeding  animals  or 
other  cniisiderations  renders  farin-yard  manure  itself  too  costly,  or  where 
a  judicious  selection  of  artificial  manure  will  make  that  of  the  farm-yard 
<  go  fartlicr  than  it  otherwise  could — in  such  cases,  jjurchascd  fertilizers  be- 
come a  convenient  and  profitable  auxiliary.  He  classes  all  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen  as  the  special  manures  for  the  cereals  and  grass  crops — of 
which  guano  is  the  most  prominent  example.  Phosphate  of  lime,  in  the 
right  form,  is  extremely  useful  for  root  crops.  But,  he  afterwards  adds, 
"  those  who  think  that  good  crops  can  be  secured  by  merely  using  guano, 
or  superphosphate,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any  other  artificial  manure,  without 
adopting  other  means,  will  find  themselves  grievously  disappointed."  The 
proper  nse  of  tliem,  in  his  opinion,  requires  almost  a  special  training  and 
edvoation,  se  well  as  gnywlof  iutelligenoe.  Bat  in  nny  event  they  onnnoft 
be  made  tlie  sole  dependenoe  linr  svoeen  in  improTed  ikmiSng,  end  will 
prore  n  broken  reed  in  the  band  ef  bim  wbo  intiodnees  no  other  improTe- 
ments  into  bie  pnetiee,  expeeting  to  aoooinpliBb  eveiytbtng  witb  tben 
■bme. 

41.  Prominent  among  tbe  agents  of  'progress  in  BngKsb  agrienhnre, 
mnst  be  regarded  tbe  Agriooltoral  SooietieB,  at  tbdr  bead  standing  tbe 
Boyal  SodeCy  of  Bngland.  It  was  a  part  of  my  allotted  programme  to  say 
a  iiaw  words  in  relation  to  tbeir  ezbibitions  the  past  year ;  but  I  sbonbl 
lint  remark  tbat  it  is  not  throng  tiieir  exhibitions  alone  that  tbey  are 
eiisetive  of  so  maoh  good.  Not  only  does  tbe  Jonrnal  of  the  Royal  Agri* 
cultural  Seeiety  form  the  repository  of  many  most  valuable  rcsoarcbes, 
inolnding  surveys  of  the  different  eovnties,  and  experiments  both  in  prao- 
tice  and  science,  but  the  papers  and  lectures  frequently  elicited  by  many 
of  tbe  provincial  bodies,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  at  London,  the  Highland 
and  Agrienltnral  Society  of  Scotland,  fto*,  are  most  valuable  eontribntiont 
to  the  eanse  of  advancement.  ' 

The  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  most  striking  to  me  in 
three  respects.  The  first  was  the  extraordinary  turn-out  of  implements,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  It  was  not  only  extraordinary  on  account 
of  the  number  of  exhibitors,  but  for  the  large  show  made  by  all  the  more 
prominent  firms.  Manufacturers  go  to  great  expense  to  bring  full  collec- 
tions, and  cx|'cet  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  business  by  it,  the  largest  houses, 
I  was  told,  sometimes  taking  orders  for  four  or  five  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  machinery  during  the  diaya  of  exhibition.  A  member  of  one  of  these 
firms  mentioned  to  me  in  conversation,  that  the  expenses  and  outlay  oon- 
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nectcd  with  the  exhibition  be  made  tikis  year,  would  aotoally  amoimt  to 
not  far  short  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

Aa  to  the  animals,  the  average  of  merit  throughout  might  perhaps  have 
excelled  at  this  show,  that  at  any  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  of  the  exhibitions  both  east  and 
west  would  have  suffered  in  the  comparison,  in  particular  classes.  No  one 
could  fail  to  be  struck,  however,  with  the  attention  that  all  had  received, 
especially  as  regards  feeding  up  for  the  exhibition.  Implements  and  ani- 
mals constitute  the  entire  show,  as  no  premiums  are  offered  for  fruits, 
flowers,  domestic  mann&otares,  &e.,  m  wiih  us ;  and,  considering  the  much 
granfter  tOMiribilily  of  Wftrwiok,  aitoated  ahMit  oantfilly  aa  il  la  between 
the  foor  porta  of  LiTerpool,  Hull,  London  and  Kriatol,  to  the  hman  and 
Inreodera  of  a  Idngdon  ao  oomiwet  in  ita  agriooltwal  ivprorenanta,  I 
ahoold  bave  mlly  boon  aurpriaod  tbal  there  waa  not  a  Uigar  tnm-ont  in 
the  atoek  yard,  bad  I  not  loarnad  two  raaaona  tbat  opanita  Tory  mnob  to 
Mdnee  tbo  nnmbeta  tbat  are  abown ;  ezbibitom  are  nineb  more  fiwtldioiiB 
tban  witb  va,  aa  to  tbo  merita  of  what  tbey  oonttamte  in  tbo  fliat  place — 
oeoaaionally  appearing  to  eonaider  it  aemotbing  toboaal  of  ainply  tbat  ilda 
or  tbat  animid  **  waa  abown  at  tbo  Warwick  mooting,*'  aTon  if  it  reooiTod 
no  priae  wbatoTcr ;  and,  in  tbo  aeeond,  bocaaao  many  wbo  know  tiieir  aai^ 
mab  are  ineritoriona  enougb  to  win  an  bonoraUe  nu^,  da  not  oaro  io  pre- 
pare ibom  for  competition  by  high  Hmdingt  at  considerable  expenao,  and 
some  risk  to  their  fatare  and  perbapa  an  entire  forfeit  of  their  present  use- 
fulness. I  fancy,  too,  that  they  art  wide  awake  enough  to  find  out  when 
poaaiblo,  what  prominent  breeders  are  preparing  to  oompete,  and  in  which 
classes  there  is  likely  to  be  the  least  or  greatest  chance — a  kind  of  calcula- 
tion that  cannot  add  to  the  extent,  howerer  it  may  affsot  the  degree  of 
merit  possessed  by  an  agricultural  show. 

The  character  of  the  attendance  was  particularly  worthy  of  remark — 
including,  as  it  did,  not  only  many  gentlemen  and  some  ladies  of  aristo- 
cratic rank,  but  also  large  numbers  of  those  who  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  object  by  the  price  they  were  willing  to  pay  ;  for  Tuesday,  when 
the  implement  yard  was  alone  open,  nearly  two  thousand  paid  half  a  crown 
each,  that  is  about  sixty-three  cents  for  admission;  and  not  until  Wednes- 
day,. P.  M.,  and  then  at  an  additional  charge  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
were  the  animal  classes  visible  to  any  one  but  the  judges.  This  made  the 
price  of  single  admission  to  the  whole,  nearly  two  dollars  on  that  day  ;  I 
do  not  know  how  many  paid  this  sum,  but,  judging  from  the  appearanea  of 
tilo  atoek  yard,  tbo  number  was  by  no  maana  aa  aasall  aa  one  might  bavo 
nnliaipated,  and  the  papera  atated  tbat  nearly  nine  tbonaand  were  adnut- 
tod  to  BOO  tbo  impkmont  part.  Tbnraday,  wbon  it  ia  my  impreaaion  tbo 
ohargo  for  the  whole  waa  half  a  erown,tbero  were  aboot  20,000  admiaaioBa. 
I  do  not  know  tbo  reavlta  of  Friday.  Tboao  foota  aaom  worthy  of  ao  par- 
tienlar  mention,  booanao  they  illoatrate  tbo  spirit  with  whiab  Bagliab  fiurm- 
era  unite  in  tbo  anpport  of  what  tbey  know  to  deaenre  onooaiagoaMnt;  Ibr 
I  fonoy  tbat  the  olgeet  of  placing  additional  moana  of  naafulneaa  in  tbo 
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bands  of  the  society,  was  quite  as  prominent  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
were  there,  as  merely  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  own  cariosity  or  of 
acquiring  what  additional  information  they  could  at  the  exhibition.  So  far 
from  seeing  any  thing  "aristocratic,"  aa  some  of  our  people  say,  in  these 
arrangements,  it  seemed  an  eminently  excellent  provision  that  those  who 
would  willingly  pay  more  for  a  view  unimpeded  by  an  urgent  crowd,  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  thus  conferring  at  the  same  time  a  benefit  upon  • 
the  Society  ;  the  difficulty  in  introducing  similar  regulations  here  would 
arise,  I  fear,  not  so  much  from  the  principle  of  the  thing,  as  from  the  lack 
of  80  large  a  class  able  and  willing  to  act  upon  it. 

Jm  dio  ftnrnngement  of  grounds  and  buildings,  I  am  bo  egotistical  as  to 
doubt  If  wt  ImVo  uaj  thing  to  learn  from  oar  tranMtlaiitio  brethren,  and 
indoed  I  don't  know  Iwt  mnm  of  «•  oonld  give  tkom  n  lorrioeable  bint  or 
two.  But  tho  gronter  genoral  interest  taken  in  tkeir  showti  enablee  tbe  for- 
dgn  looietiei  to  be  more  eneting  with  ezhibiton  and  otken,  anre  of  pub* 
lie  rapport  in  enfoieing  the  regulatione  they  make.  For  example,  all 
entries  are  obliged  to  be  anbmitted  a  oertain  time  in  advanoe,  thos  afford- 
ing an  interval  for  the  preparation  of  a  eomplete  eatalogne,  whieh  is  one 
ptnnt  of  eonvenienee  and  valse  in  whieh  onr  exhibitions  are  sadly  laeking. 
The  pnblio,  moreover,  are  rigidly  ezelnded  nntil  ihe  labors  of  the  Jodg^ 
are  over,  that  the  otteials  may  be  neither  tampered  with  nor  moommoded 
in  peiformiiig  their  duties.  Ko  exhibitor  in  any  department,  at  present, 
will  act  as  jndge  even  in  a  department  entirely  diseonneoted  with  that  in 
whieh  he  has  a  personal  interest,  in  order  that  he  may  thns  pnbliely  avoid 
the  BBOSt  remote  appearanee  of  evil.  The  catalogues  are  sold  at  Stands  all 
over  the  grounds,  and  are  thns  an  additional  item  of  expense  to  visitors, 
although  they  would  be  ekwj^  Miongh  in  reality  at  doable  the  price  asked 
for  them,  particularly  to  an  entire  stranger.  The  stewards  of  the  respec- 
tive  departments  attach  premium  labels  to  the  prize  animals  or  articles  as 
soon  as  they  have  authorized  reports  on  which  to  act  ;  a  list  of  awards  is 
at  once  printed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  is  generally  in  time  for  sale 
upon  the  grounds  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  show  or  even  more. 

42.  In  connection  with  the  Agricultural  shows  1  may  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Market  days,  which  baa  of  late  been  attracting  some  attention  among 
ourselves.  Without  time  to  go  into  detail,  let  mu  merely  remark  that  in 
bringing  the  farmers  of  a  county,  or  even  of  a  less  extensive  district, 
together,  once  a  month,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  they  put  within 
their  reach  some  means  of  improvement  otherwise  far  less  accessible.  An 
example  of  the  kind  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in  Scotland,  by  the 
**  United  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Soeiety,*'  as  it  is  called,  a  body  an* 
swering  exactly  to  a  oounty  Agrioultnral  Sooiety  among  oorselvss.  Mr. 
Hope,  of  Fenieii  Bams,  one  of  Its  direetors,  to  whom  I  am  mnoh  indebted 
for  information  and  many  polite  attentions,  plaoed  in  my  hands  a  eopy  of 
the  Beport  of  the  Sooiety  for  the  previous  year,  from  whieh  I  learn  that  H 
is  their  enstom  to  take  advantage  of  these  periodieal  gatherings  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  sevsial  shows  in  tho  eonne  of  the  season,  whieh  mnst 
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contribute  most  effectively  to  the  usefulness  of  such  an  association,  btit 
which  of  themselves  would  hardly  be  likely  to  attract  attendance  from  a 
distance,  or  where  coming  entailed  any  expense,  without  the  additional 
attraction  of  market-day  business.  For  instance,  the  5th  of  March,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  which  prizes  of  810  each  were  offered  respectively  for 
seed  grains,  as  follows  :  spring  wheat,  the  Chevalier  barley,  any  other 
approved  variety  of  barley — the  potato,  late  Angus,  Hopetown,  and  any 
other  improved  Tariety  of  oats — beet  beam,  and  lastly,  for  the.  beil  aaiort* 
Bieiit  grtM  seeds,  comprising  eight  Vnsliek  eaoh  of  **  red  «id  white 
olover,  annual,  perennial,  tfiid  Italian  rye  grass***  The  quantity  of  seed 
graiBB  required  fiw  eompetitum  ia  ten  qnartera  or  eighty  boaheia.  A  aeeond 
diow  waa  held  the  12th  of  March,  when  priiea  were  offiwod  for  hi  and 
breeding  stock,  including  bulls  (Short  Homa,)  stallMna  and  swine — apriao 
of  no  less  than  £50  (1250)  being  offered  for  the  best  dnv^ght  stallion,  with 
the  oondition,  undovbtedly,-thathe  ahould  remain  for  sernoe  in  the  oomnty. 
By  varyug  such  prises  as  this  as  oooasion  may  demand,  from  year  to  year, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  how  a  Society  may  become  the  engine  of  ac- 
complishing great  good.  The  exhibition  was  held  at  Salton,  away  from 
the  market  town,  July  Gth,  and  there  prizes  were  offered  for  brood  marea 
for  draught  and  for  the  road,  for  entire  colts,  geldings  and  fillies,  for  cows 
and  heifers  (Short  Horn)  and  seyeral  classes  of  Leicester  and  South  Down 
sheep.  Two  more  exhibitions  conclude  the  list — one  October  1,  when  five 
prizes  were  offered  for  seed  winter  wheats ;  and  the  fifth  and  last,  Decem- 
ber 17th,  when  a  dozen  prizes  were  olTcred  upon  roots  and  root  crops,  in- 
cluding eight  for  best  sample  twelve  roots  of  different  sorts,  and  the  other 
four  fur  best  five-acre  crops.  Here  wc  have  a  programme  affording  due 
encouragement  for  improved  seeds,  as  well  as  improved  stock,  excellently 
calculated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  auaptatiou  ]>y  our 
county  societies,  either  in  addition  to  their  present  autumn  exhibitions,  or  in 
some  cases  as  a  substitute  for  them — serving,  as  I  think  it  must,  to  keep  the 
interests  of  the  society  cuustantly  in  the  minds  of  the  farming  community, 
as  well  as  to  promote  mutual  intercourse  and  a  friendly  rivalry.  Hadding- 
ton, or  East  Lothian,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  is  a  county  of  30,000  popula- 
tion, and  less  than  180,000  acres  area  of  cultivated  ground ;  its  society 
numbers  not  quite  200  members,  the  lowest  membership  fee  being  half  a 
guinea,  or  $2.50,  while  the  larger  farmers  all  pay  twice  this  sum,  and  the 
proprietors,  according  te  their  generosity, — ^scTcralpfLtting  down  their  names 
fbr  950  (10  guineas),  and  one,  the  Marquis  of  Tweoddale,  for  $75.  From 
the  treasurer's  report  I  learn  that  ihe  aoeiety  sustains  a  reading  room, 
although  how  eitensiTe  a  one  I  was  not  informed,  and  pays  its  only  salary 
($125)  to  a  secretary. 

48.  It  is  not  at  jsll  impossible  that  these  notes  may  hnve  alroady  outgrown 
the  interest  and  the  patience  of  others,  to  whom  Hk^j  can  only  come  as  the 
dry  record  of  facts  and  details,  by  no  means  as  oonneotedly  thrown  together 
as  they  might  haTO  been,  and  not  as  items  from  the  living  raoolleetion  of  » 
summer  paaaed  most  pleasant]|y  in  jotting  ihem  down.  But  it  Is  on  thn 
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olikor  hMid,  equally' eertain  tliat  aeurcely  a  begiming  bai  iMen  made  upon 
the  grand  Btores  of  infinmiatioii  loeked  up  in  Bnglish  Agrionltiire,  the  im« 
porUooe  of  wliioh  to  tbe  hnoen  of  oAer  ooimtries,  one  only  begins  to  realiie 
eoMpletely  when  he  hafe  ftirly  entered  mto  thdr  midst,  and,  like  Aladdin 
in  the  magie  eave,  laden  himself  so  heaTBy  with  the  ptedons  materials 
there  plaeed  at  his  command,  that  he  can  searoely  carry  away  with  him  the 
half  of  his  treasure.  It  is  within  the  range  of  probabilities  that  the  whole 
circle  of  those  to  whom  these  sketches  may  come,  would  not  thank  me  par* 
ticularly,  if  I  should  put  it  serionsly  into  the  heads  of  the  younger  portion 
of  it  to  get  a  glimpse  of  farming  in  Qreat  Britain  before  they  "settle 
down  "  for  life ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  solemn  look  on  the  part  of 
the  parent,  I  cannot  forbear  reminding  the  son,  that  a  hearty  yollng  man 
with  a  turn  for  acquiring  information  and  depending  upon  his  own  resoUTOes, 
can  now  tiikc  a  pedestrian  tour  in  the  British  Islands  for  much  less  expense 
than  is  generally  supposed.  My  own  time  was  so  limited  that  T  was  forced 
everywhere  to  consult  rapidity  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another  in- 
stead of  cheapness,  and  sometimes  perhaps  at  the  Hacrifico  of  nnu  h  that 
might  have  been  learned  by  the  way  ;  and,  from  individual  experience,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  shed  so  little  light  upon  this  view  of  the  subject.  As  to 
the  time  to  be  consumed,  the  period  decided  upon  may  of  course  vary  with 
each  individual's  circumstances  and  wishes,  the  longer  the  better,  if  rightly 
occupied  ;  one  summer,  even — say  three  months  from  the  time  of  landing 
to  that  of  re-embarking,  or  still  better  a  summer  with  a  part  of  spring  and 
a  part  of  autumn,  would  suffice  to  teach  a  young  farmer  of  ordinary  *'  Yan- 
kee  "  quickness,  enough  to  be  richly  worth  some  self-denial  for  the  attain* 
ment.  I  should  say  that  for  a  party  of  two,  three  or  fbur  assodates,  mutu- 
ally disposed  to  turn  to  good  aeeonnt  Ae  adTantages  of  sueh  a  journey, 
this  eompanionship  would  possess  some  adTantages  over  a  solitary  exonr* 
sion ;  but  at  the  sanie  time,  if  one  pair  of  eyes  see  less  than  three  or  lour 
pair,  there  is  this  advantage  in  being  alone :  you  are  thrown  for  society 
eatinly  upon  the  people  among  .whom  yo'tt  are  travelling ;  and  they  are 
always  disposed  I  thmk,  to  be  more  eommunieative  and  more  hospitable 
when  a  single  stranger  ehanoes  in  their  way— of  eourse  supposing  him  to 
pay  n  proper  regard  in  his  demeanor  to  the  opinions  and  enstoms  of  those 
from  whom  he  is  attemptbg  to  aeqnire  information. 

44.  I  wish,  in  drawing  the  whole  subjeot  to  a  oonotnsion,  that  it  were 
possible  Ibr  me  to  plaoe  before  the  reader  snob  a  parallel  between  English 
Agriculture  and  Ameriean  Agriculture,  as  might  be  presented  by  a  candid 
and  intelligent  farmer  equally  intimate  with  both.  I  wish  that  those 
frels  which  I  chanoed  to  gather  in  what  I  saw  of  the  former,  might  have 
been  so  disposed  as  to  serve  more  Inmdly  and  more  completely  to  exhibit 
at  least  one  half  of  such  a  parallel— ^r  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  sueh  a 
ooDtrast,  between  the  two  kinds  of  husbandry  ;  in  order  that  those  who  are 
familiar  with  our  own  might  put  their  knowledge  of  it  side  by  side  with 
the  statements  I  have  given,  and,  from  their  own  comparisons,  as  well  as 
from  the  deduetions  I  have  endeavored  to  traok  out  as  we  were  passing  on, 
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that  a  deeper  impieision  might  have  been  obtained  of  thoM  great  truths 
which,  as  I  oonoeiYei  the  position,  the  sims  and  the  prooeeieB  of  Englisli 
Agricaltnre  are  so  well  fitted  to  wmftj. 

The  reader  might  then  have  been  convinced,  more  thoroughly ,  nnless  I  mnch 
misinterpret  my  own  observations— of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  as  a  nation 
— ftgriculturally  not  less  than  politically.  Politically — because  he  would 
hftve  arisen  from  his  task  with  a  better  appreciation  of  that  inheritance — 
shared,  even  approximately  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  by  no  other  people, 
that  inheritance  of  civil,  social  and  religious  liberty,  of  which  I  wish  that 
we  luight  speak  less  boastingly  and  perhaps  less  frequently,  but  more  reve- 
rently and  gratefully  when  we  do,  and  in  the  higher  and  more  worthy  esti- 
mate of  which  no  man— of  all  the  classes  and  pursuits  into  which  we  are 
divided,  has  reason  to  feel  a  nearer  and  dearer  concern,  than  the  Farmer. 
Agriculturally — because  I  think  if  ho  could  duly  weigh  the  respective 
circumstances  under  which  this  pursuit  is  conducted  there  and  here,  he 
would  find  that  our  Agrionltore  can  pay — ^nsj,  that  hoe  end  there  It  ^Mf 
pay,  not  only  a  price  for  the  lahor  it  engages,  but  aba  an  Intereft  vpen 
the  capital  invested  in  carrying  it  on,  higher  than  the  arerage  fetnme  ob- 
tained is  Snglieh  Agricnltnre.* 

Upon  Bueb  an  aMertion  as  this,  I  am  qnite  aware  that  one  ean  Tentnre 
only  at  some  hasaid ;  because,  of  a  doaen  men,  in  some  or  all  reapeote 
equally  well  qnalified  to  ibrm  an  opinion  npon  the  proits  of  our  agrionltore, 
no  two  wonld  perhaps  arrlTO  at  the  same  eonehision.  Indeed,  in  remarhing 
the  system  and  method  so  prominent  in  the  fhrming  of  onr  traasatlantio 
hretlven,  we  ean  bnt  lament  onr  great  deAoienoy  in  anything  Uke  a  ptaeti- 
oal  oomprehesion  of  ihe  valne  of  peamUry  aeeeunti,  so  kept.as  aoonrately 
to  indicate  the  profit  or  loss  npmi  every  transaction  in  which  the  farm  b 
eoncemed.  The  aotnal  importance  of  such  precision  tb  the  fimner  is  so 
great,  that  if  possible  it  would  be  well  to  illustrate  still  more  particularly 
ihe  minuteness  to  which  English  farmers  habitnally  carry  th«r  ealonlations» 
and  whioh  they  find  it  a  matter'of  urgent  necessity  to  keep  constantly  in 
view. 

The  Future  of  our  Agriculture  must  rest  with  ourselves  ;  and,  if  we  im- 
prove the  opportunities  we  possess,  this  future  cannot  be  otherwise  than 

one  of  gradual  amelioration  and  progress.  Give  the  same  knowledge  of 
our  climatic  and  other  peculiarities  that  he  already  possesses  of  his  own, 
to  such  an  English  farmer — I  will  not  say,  as  Mechi  with  his  wealth,  or 
Horsfall  with  his  individual  tastes  and  meaii.s  of  conducting  investigation, 
but  to  such  farmers  as  those  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  in  Norfolk,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  and  let  him  apply  himself  and  his 
capital  to  farming  here,  just  as  earnestly,  as  he  does  at  home,  and  no  more, 
and  it  seems  to  me  almost  beyond  the  region  of  doubt,  that  the  balance 
sheet  he  would  annually  prepare  so  carefully,  would  show,  with  every  allow- 

*  liii  powible  thfti  the  low  prices  of  produce  during  the  put  muod  g*Tt  •  !•«  faromblo 
eolnwiag  than  umI  to  ih«  o|>iiuoii«  m  to  the  profiu  of  fanning''  la  Bngl— d,  •xfnm^A  tons 
>y  tfcomllMmwwIthwiwmlhatthsefiBrtwsftyef  iwatwilBgi^ 
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MMM  for  probable  contingencies,  a  retnm  considerably  greater  in  any  of 
our  moderately  favorable  farming  districts,  than  it  possibly  can,  higher  prices 
and  all  in  view,  after  the  rent  has  been  deducted  for  the  English  landlord, 
the  taxes  .for  the  English  crown,  and  the  tithes  for  the  English  church — or 
for  anybody  that  happens  to  have  inherited  the  right  of  levying  them. 

45.  This  opinion,  of  course,  should  be  received  as  it  is  given  ;  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  warranted  by  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries» 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  pretend  to  support  it  w^ith  statistics — the 
definite  record  of  ascertained  facts — for  there  are  none  of  our  own  agricul- 
ture, and  few  that  are  available  here  of  theirs.  The  conclusion  to  which 
I  was  forced  to  come  is  this,  that  the  improved  English  agriculture  of  our 
.  day — with,  that  measure  of  perfect  SQOoeaB  it  has  achioTed,  and  that  meas- 
ure of  certainty  tliat  n«w  nfelaidt  Ht  taeeeiiet  \aa  been  merely  a  gradual 
and  natural  grovth— tone  of  the  omums  and  feaioiet  of  wUeh  I  We  Veen 
attempting  to  indicate — ont  of  a  oonfniioii  far  greater  tlian  tliat  wkich  now 
OTcrhangp  onr  own  eibrts  alter  adTaneemenl ;  t]int»  oren  tlurowing  arido 
entirely  the  advantages  wo  liaTC  been  deriTing  for  twen^  or  thirty  yean 
from  tlie  mechanical  skill  of  oar  inventors,  the  nTonife  ehaiaoter  of  onr 
fimning  is  now qvite as intelligeoinnd  satisfiutocyssthsiniwas,  at  aperiod 
not  ▼eiy  remote— bearing  in  mind,  howem,  that  Bnglaad  has  possessed 
fi>r  half  a  eentuy  or  more  the  same  advantages  (althovgh  not  in  a  degrso 
so  great)  which  she  now  possesses,  in  hex  &r  greater  wealth,  her  aristooratie 
predilections  for  country  life,  and  her  compact  population,  over  the  present 
condition  of  American  agricultvre. 

So  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  pronounce  ourselves  a  score  or  two  of  years 
behind  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  without  qualifying  the  verdict  by  adding 
that  our  backwardness,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  largely  owing  to  the  natural 
oironmstances  of  our  country,  including,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  lack  of 
capital  from  which  we  have  suffered  in  all  pursuits,  the  distance  of  our 
markets  and  the  low  prices  they  have  sometimes  afforded,  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated territory,  and  a  too  general  anxiety  to  get  away  from  the  farm,  and 
live  by  trading  or  by  our  wits. 

So  that,  moreover,  there  is  room  to  derive  encouragement  and  base  new 
hopes  upon  the  compariison,  no  matter  how  far  in  the  rear  we  voluntarily 
rank  ourselves  at  present,  provided  only  we  know  that  we  are  once  fairly 
in  the  right  road  to  equal  or  greater  development ;  and,  if  at  length  we 
should  overtake  and  outstrip  the  mother  country  in  the  management  and 
culture  of  our  farms,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  we  have  schooled 
ourselves  under  her  instruction,  until  the  pupil-— althovgh  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  becoming  in  him  to  say  so— hii  aotniUjr  oxoeOid  the  initraetof . 

Albamy,     Y.,  Fe*n»ary,  1860. 
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President :  M.  R.  Tatrick,  N.  Y.  Ag.  College,  Ovid,  Seneea  do.,  N.T. 

Chairman  Board  of  Trutteu:  Hon.  JoHH  A.  KiNO,  JamriM,  Z.  L 

Secrttary  Board  of  Trusttts:  Biiu.  P.  JoHMsoH,  AUmubj. 

Treaturer:  Asab  Jot,  Ovid. 

Cmmtti  to  fite  Board:  Hon.  JoHH  B.  Sbilbt,  Grid. 

Egtomtite  Comwdttf:  8»mvel  Ohmw,  Emury  Wager,  AkoL.  Tkonprn, 
Arad  Joy,  Junet  0.  SImMmi. 

JFtMitee  Commiuu :  Henry  Wagw,  J*  B.  WUlwait,  A.  A.  PeaL 

BuiUing  OmmKitttos  Umrj  Wagar,  Alaiwder  Tkompm,  Benj.  N. 
Huntington.  ' 

Farm  Commiiieo:  Honey  Wagor,  Alozandar  Tkompaon,  Jobmb  O.  CQiel* 
don. 

Architect :  S.  E.  Hewes,  Esq. 

Frofmor  of  Agricultural  Chmmttry,  Botamjft  ^ :  Pn>f.  WiUUm  H. 
Brewer. 

Trutttet:  Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica ;  Hon.  WilUam  Kelly,  Rhine* 
beck;  Hon.  Henry  Wager,  Western  ;  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany;  Hon. 
William  Bucll,  Rochester;  Joel  W.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Waterloo;  Hon.  Abni«' 
ham  A.  Post,  Fliiit  Creek ;  Hon.  Addison  Gardiner,  Rochester ;  Hon.  J. 
B.  Williams,  Ithaca;  Alexander  Thompson,  M.  T).,  Aurora;  E.  P.  Pren- 
tice, Esq.,  Albany;  Maj.  M.  R.  Patrick,  Ovid;  Hon.  Samuel  Chccver, 
Waterford ;  Arad  Joy,  Esq.,  Ovid;  Rufus  K.  Delaficld,  Esq.,  New  York; 
James  0.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Geneva }  Hon.  Benj.  N.  Hnniington,  Borne. 

AN  ACT 

To  incorporate  the  ^ew  York  State  Agricultural  College. 

Passed  April  15,  1853. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  JStw  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  John  Delafield,  Henry  Wager,  B.  P.  Johnson,  William 
Kelly,  John  A.  King,  N.  B.  Kidder,  Joel  W.  Bacon,  William  Buell,  Tall- 
madge  Delaficld,  Robert  J.  Swan,  and  such  other  persons  a.s  .shall  or  may 
be  associated  with  {hem  for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  constituted  and  created 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  description,  of  the 
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"New  York  State  Agricultural  College,"  and  the  said  corporation 
shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  corporate  riqhts  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  any 
incorporated  college  in  the  State  of  ^iew  York,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  contained  nnd  set  forth  in 
the  second  article  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  title  one,  of  the  Kevised  Statutes. 

^  2.  The  farm  and  grounds,  belonging  and  attached  to  the  said  Gollegei 
flhall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres. 

^  3.  The  plan  of  ini^truction  shall  embrace  the  following  branches  of 
knowledge:  Practical  and  scientific  agriculture ;  chemistry  and  its  manip- 
ulations, so  far  as  it  may  be  usefully  connected  with  agriculture  ;  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics ;  surveying  and  engineering ;  geology  and  botany ; 
the  praotiflftl  ntnageflMBl  of  tlie  6nii»  of  Am  dairy,  and  of  Ihe  Ttrknu 
Idndi  of  live  stook ;  alto-  nok  oUiot  ItnaMtbw  of  taiowlodgo  ao  nay  l« 
doeoiod  uaefol  and  proper. 

i  4.  The  penoaa  named  m  tko  inl  Motion  of  tkis  Ml  aliaU  1>e  and  ftni 
«ke  firat  Boud  of  Trasteeo. 

^  6.  Tbia  aet  thall  tdBO  eliMt  iaunodintely* 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitlcrl  "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  New  York 
State  Agricuilurul  Cullege,"  passed  April  15,  1853. 

PaBISD  FlBBVABT  5,  1857* 

TAe  PcopZe  of  the  StaH  of  Nm»  Yvrk^  rtfttmUU  tk  Smua$  tmi 
AsBtmHy,  do  OHaU  at  foUomt : 

Sionoii  1.  The  Tnittoeo  of  the  Now  York  State  Agrienltoml  College 
•re  hereby  authorized  to  increase  the  nnmher  of  Tnwtees  of  said  College 
from  time  to  time,  if  they  shall  eloet  eo  to  do,  provided  that  the  whole 
BHiber  of  Truateee  shall  at  no  time  exceed  tweiity*four. 

No  Buob  inoveoae  ahall  be  valid  unless  a  resolution  to  that  effect  bo 
passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. of  Trustees,  at  least  thirty  daye 
prior  to  the  time  of  making  such  increase,  nor  unless  the  Secretary  or  other 
avthoriied  o^cer  of  the  aaid  Board  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each 
Trustee,  in  the  usual  manneri  of  such  proposed  increase,  nor  unless  ama> 
^rit J  of  all  the  Trustees  then  in  office  shall  Tote  in  faror  of  anoh  inereaee* 

i  2.  Thia  act  ahall  take  effect  immedictely. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  Mr.  John  Delafield, 
of  Seneca  county,  who  had  devoted  much  time  and  efficient  service  in  pro- 
curing the  act  of  incorporation,  and  much  and  most  valuable  service  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  College.  He,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  trustees,  made  considerable 
progress  in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  tho  stock,  when,  in  the  fall  of  1853, 
he  Bttddenly  died.   His  deathi  a  scTere  l<ws  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
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the  State)  was  most  severely  folt  bj  UitHooiftle  Troatotth^and  for  a  tiine 

almost  paralyzed  their  exertions. 

In  1855,  the  people  of  Ovid,  in  the  county  of  Mr.  Delafield's  residence, 
made  an  eflfort  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  stock  for  the  College,  with 
the  expectation  that,  if  successful,  the  Trustees,  in  locating  the  institution, 
would  properly  appreciate  their  eft'orts.  A  subscription  was  obtained, 
mostly  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  amount,  together  with  that  obtained  by  Mr. 
Delafield  and  his  friends,  of  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  a  College 
to  be  located  at  Ovid.  They,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 
Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Ovid,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  procured  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1st  March,  1856,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  when  the  Trus- 
tees shall  certify  to  the  Comptroller  that  they  have  located  said  College  in 
the  county  of  Seneca,  and  have  purchased  a  snitable  site  for  it,  with  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  have  obtained  valid  snbscriptions  to  the  stock 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thoiuand  dollars,  which  is  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid  to  the  satiafiuitloii  <xf  the  Comptroller,  and  shall  mortgage  the  laid  to 
the  State,  that  the  Comptroller  shall  loan  to  the  Trustees  the  Bum  of  foftj 
thoniaad  doUan,  fot  twenty-ene  yenrt,  withont  interest,  oat  ni  the  inoome 
of  the  United  States  I>epo8it  Fond,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  '*  to  aid  in 
the  payment  for  lands  eo  pnrehaeed,  and  in  oonstrneting  soitahle  bnildings 
thereon  for  the  naes  and  pnrpoiee  ef  said  College,*'  Ae.  This  act  was 
amended  in  1867,  and  prwision  made  for  advandiig  the  money  from  the 
ireasnry  generally,  the  Deposit  Fond  ftHii^g  to  enpply  the  amount. 

Although  the  establidiment  of  sooh  an  institvtion  for  the  edneatlon  «f 
the  fanner  and  othen  had  long  been  determined  upon  by  the  friends  of 
agrieulture  in  the  State,  this  liberal  and  timely  subsor^ptton  to  the  stock, 
at  Ovid,  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  bring  it  into  being  at  an  earlier  period 
than  could  probably  otherwise  have  been  done.  In  view  of  all  the  premi- 
ses, they  have  located  it  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  on  the  east  side  of  Seneca 
lake,  and  have  pwehaied,  in  all,  abont  seven  hundred  eeses  of  land  for  its 
purposes. 

The  farm  is  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  county,  bounded  weet  by  the 
Seneca  lake,  and  persons  may  leave  Albany  or  Buffalo  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  way  of  Geneva,  reach  the  farm  the  same  day;  or  New  York  or 
Buffalo  in  the  afternoon,  and.  by  the  New  York  and  Eric  road  and  the 
head  of  the  lake,  reach  the  farm  the  following  morning.  The  spot  solected 
for  the  College  is  one  commanding  a  view  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur, 
taking  in  the  town  of  Geneva  and  more  than  twenty  miles  of  the  lake,  and 
the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  county  of  Yates  and  part  of  Ontario.  Still, 
the  spot  is  retired,  and  the  Trustees  think  none  the  less  desirable,  for  that 
cause,  for  the  purposes  intended.  It  is  easy  of  access  from  any  part  of 
the  State. 

All  persons  will  concede  that  if  an  Agricultural  College  has  attached  to 
it  a  farm,  either  for  purposes  of  experiment,  illustration,  or  means  of  em- 
ployment to  students,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  posseas 
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the  greatest  vsriely  of  soil  possi^lo.  The  Ttnstees  of  the  New  Ymk  State 

Agricaltural  College  felt  the  vital  importance  of  this  nuMtatt  and  only 
made  tho  seleotion  they  did  after  mnoh  deliberatioii.  Had  they  eeleeted 
a  farm  haviiig  no  variety  of  soil,  howe?et  fertile  it  might  haye  been,  or 
hoir  complete  all  its  other  qualifieations  were,  the  general  feeling  would  be 
that  it  was  unfit  for  its  purpose,  or  at  least  ill  adapted  to  it.  An  artiele 
on  the  general  features  of  the  Botany  of  this  farm,  by  Prof.  W,  fi«  Brewer, 
indicates  the  varieties  of  its  soil  and  its  adaptation  to  the  pwposes  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  farm  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  extends  east  from  the 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  the  eastern  end  lying  on  the  ridge  between  the  lakes, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  about  550  feet  greater  than  the  western,  the  slope 
being  gradual  and  the  exposure  to  the  west.  A  small  stream,  having  its 
sources  mostly  beyond  the  farm,  runs  through  it  to  the  lake.  It  is  bor- 
dered in  some  places  by  dry  grain  land,  in  others  by  a  narrow  swale,  while 
nearer  the  Lake  it  sinks  into  a  deep,  rocky  ravine.  The  immediate  banks 
of  the  Seneca  lake  form  low  bluffs,  from  the  top  of  which  the  land  rises 
gradually  to  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  farm  at  Ovid  village. 

The  rock  underlying  the  soil  at  tho  western  end  of  the  farm,  and  which 
crops  out  at  the  lake  shore  and  in  the  ravine,  is  a  soft  shale,  tho  ''Moscow 
thiUa  *'  (of  Prof.  Hall,  in  his  reports  on  the  Geology  of  New  York),  belong- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  *'Aiiif2l0fi  group.''  On  this  lies  the  *'Tully 
liin€ttone,"  an  impaie  limestone,  having  a  thiehnsss  on  the  Arm  of  abont 
eleren  leet,'  half  of  which  is  sufficiently  compact  for  building  purposes, 
and  is  bvmed  for  limct  which  is  being  used  in  the  oonitmotion  of  the  Col* 
lege  buildings. 

Above  thb  lies  the  "Genefee  slate"  which  nnderHes  the  upper  part  of 
the  fiirm,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  land.  This  last  is  a  slaty  eandstone, 
very  variable  in  both  Its  chemical  and  physical  chaiaotersi-^^rarying  from 
shale  and  slale  to  slaty  sandstone,  and  even  compact  landstone,  thin  strata 
of  which  are  compact  enough  for  IMdbg  pnrposeSt  and  ii^deed  on  the 
extreme  upper  part  of  the  form  it  has  been  obtained  for  this  use. 

The  rock,  in  plaees,  haa  each  of  these  characters,  and  varies  by  all  pos* 
rible  mixtures  and  proportions  of  these;  hence,  by  its  decomposition,  ^rms 
some  of  ( he  most  fertile  lands  of  the  State.  No  better  proof  of  this  is  needed 
than  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Crenstes  tmntry** 
of  central  and  western  New  York,  a  region  of  world-wide  renown  for  its 
fertility,  lies  on  the  same  geological  formation,  having  precnsely  the  same 
phyaieal  and  chemical  characters. 

These  varied  characters  of  the  underlying  rocks,  combined  with  other 
causes,  give  great  diversity  to  the  soil ;  there  are  consequently  on  the  farm, 
very  dry  soil,  rather  wet  soil,  thin  soil  lying  near  the  rock,  deep  and  rich 
soil,  soil  poor  in  organic  matter  and  soil  black  with  organic  matter,  sandy 
loam,  clay  loam,  stiff  clay,  brick  clay,  hard  gravel,  &0.,  the  details  of  which 
can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  a  map. 
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COLLXGI  BUILDINGS.  / 

The  College  buildings  to  be  erected,  when  completed,  aoeomodate 
tluree  hundred  and  fiffcy  students.  Th»t  portion  of  the  building  now  beil^ 
eveoted,  and  whicli  will  be  finished,  it  is  eipected,  hy  early  summer,  e<Ml* 
sists  of  two  wings,  the  one  58  by  128,  the  other  60  by  84  J — four  stories — 
calculated  to  accomodate  150  students.  The  bottdilig^  will  be  supj^Uttd  with 
evevy  needed  convenience  for  the  students. 

OUTLIHB  or  COVRBX  Of  IMSVaVOTIOH. 

* 

The  chief  object  of  the  institntion  is  to  proTide  »  system  of  instraetton 
essential  and  pncticslly  nsefol  to  the  sigricultond  interests  of  the  State; 
to  combine  theory  with  praetioe ;  to  afford  wholesome  discipline  to  the  mind, 
accnmulation  of  knowledge,  and  habits  of  labor  and  indvstry. 

The  course  of  instmction  shall  continue  for  \hree  coneecutive  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  and  upon  the  reeommendation  the  President 
and  professors  of  the  said  college,  the  trustees  may  oonfer  a  degree  or 
diploma,  authorized  by  the  Revised  Statntes  of  the  State,  on  all  studeirta 
who  have  completed  the  full  coarse  of  three  years,  and  received  the  reeom- 
mendation above  named* 

TBEMB. 

TiiM  shall  he  iw«  terns  of  study  amiMlly,  the  Summer  and  Winter 
tsrmo  The  simmer  term,  item  April  16th  to  November  1st.  The  winter 
ienst,  from  ]>eeemher  1st  to  Mateh  Ist. 

ADMISSION. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  well,  be  well  acquainted  with  ite  grammar  and 

higher  arithmetic. 

(An  acquaintance  with  the  branches  of  science  taught  at  the  academies 
and  colleges  of  our  country  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  student  on 
entering  the  Agricultural  College. 

No  student  shall  be  admitted  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  each  stu- 
dent most  pass  a  satis&ctory  examination,  and  give  evidence  that  his  moral 
character  is  in  like  manner  satisfactory. 

Each  student  on  his  admission  into  the  ooU^e  shall  suhsorihe  an  engage- 
ment in  the  following  fbrm : 

**  I  (A.  B.),  now  ag^d  years  and  months,  do  hereby  promise  and 
agree,  with  the  consent  of  my  parmt  or  proper  guardian,  that  I  will  ftith* 
fblly  observe  and  conform  to  all  the  rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Odlege. 

**  Witness  my  signature,  this      day  of  ,  18  . 

[*<  Signature  of  the  student.] 

"Witness, 
[**  The  parent  or  guardian."] 

€EABOUt 

Theehaige  finr  instruction,  with  board  and  lodgings,  lights  and  fuel,  will 
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be  two  hundred  dollars  per  aAnttm,  OM-Ufof  wluoh  ■ummust  b«  paid 
Mmi-aanuaUj  in  advance. 

Ill  the  adpunisintion  and  manivgemeiit  of  Ibe  ooll^  and  fum,  order 
and  system  should  praTail,  and  m  obedienee  and  subordination  are  essential 
to  tbe  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  the  Collie,  and  to  the  oomfort  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  the  students,  and  every  person  employed  by  the 
oorporation,  will  be  required  to  obey  the  president,  professors  and  teachers, 
or  other  officers.  Any  refractory  or  disreepectfol  eondnot  will  be  pontthed 
aoQording  to  the  degree  of  the  ofii^ee. 

GENERAL  COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

FIRST  YEAR. — 8UMM£A  TERM. 

English  language,  Arithmetic  reviewed  and  completed,  commencement 
of  Algebra,  and  principles  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  liotany. 

(English  language  and  these  elementary  studies  will  be  carried  on  during 
the  terra,  with  mathematics.  Although  this  is*  7tot  intended  to  be  a  manual 
labor  school,  Btill,  the  students  will  be  required  to  spend  such  time  in  the 
field  as  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  Theory  to  the  Praciioe  of  lius« 
bandry.    Therefore — 

The  Freshman  during  this  term  will  be  instructed  in  plowing,  spading, 
eare  of  hoed  crops,  gathering  hay  and  grain  crops,  management  of  the 
dairy,  &o. 

•  WINTER  TERM. 

Algebra  completed.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Botany 'ooll* 
tinned ;  Geometry,  Drawing  commenced. 

(The  Freshman  class  during  this  term,  to  be  instructed  in  making  and 
preserving  manures,  care  and  feeding  of  store  animals,  root  and  stook 
grafting,  taking  and  preserving  scions,  &c.) 

SBCONO  TSAB.>-6171limi  TBBM. 

  • 

Trigonometry,  Analytieal  Geometry,  Surreyiog,  Oonatmetion  of  Boada, 
&e.,  Agrioaltnral  Chemietiy,  Mineralogy,  Ckology  and  Botany  eoMtiiined, 
Outlines  of  Comparati?e  Anatomy,  Vegetable  Phyaiology  and  Drawing. 

(Practieal  Inatniotien  to  the  Junioia— in.  towing  grain,  pkntiag,  gafdan* 
ing,  setting  treea  and  fhndw,  making  feneee  and  walls,  draining  and  irriga- 
tion, training,  pnining«  gnlling  and  budding,  handling  teams,  loading 
wagons  and  earta,  eoOeoting  apedmena  of  plants  and  minerals,  Jke.) 

Descriptive  Geometry,  Engineering,  Carpentry,  Bridges,  &c..  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy and  Botany  reviewed,  Human  Physiology,  Zoology  and  ComparatiTO 
Ajoatomy  continued,  Principles  of  Veterinary  Praetioe,  Book'-keeping, 
Drawing,  Farm  Implemeiits,  Machinery,  Arehiteolnre,  l(e. 

(Practical  instruction  in  fattening,  breeding,  and  rearing  stock,  training 
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steers,  handling  cattle,  training  colts  to  saddle,  haroeM  Or  .draught,  pre- 
paring timber  for  fences,  posts,  &o.) 

THIRD  TSAB.— SUmtBR  TIEM. 

Histoiy  of  Literatnre,  Cksenl  and  Agri^nltiml ;  Physical  Geograpliy, 
fte.,  Intellectval  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetorie  and  Logic,  Consdlutioii 
of  the  tJDitod  Stotea  and  of  the  Stete  of  New  Tork;  Laws  of  Now  York 
relating  to  Contraets,  Highways,  Penoea,  &e. ;  Book-keeping  applied  to 
the  Parm;  Entomology,  Ornithology,  Aeonstlea  and  Optica. 

(The  Senior  Olaai  to  make  np  Topograhieal  maps,  from  their  own  and 
otlier  rar^eji,  with  refbrenoe  to  draining,  irrigation  and  landscape  garden- 
ing ;  examine  and  oolleet  botanieal,  mineralogioal,  anatomieal,  and  entomo- 
logical ipecimelns  for  winter  anal^aii,  Esaaya,  Leetnrea,  Ao.) 

WINTER  TERM. 

Astronomy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Meteorology,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  (including  evidences  of  Christianity  and  Natural  and  Revealed 
Beligion,)  Khetoric  and  Logic  continued.  Veterinary  Practice;  Drawing 
of  Animals,  Landscape,  Compos'tc,  &c.) 

(The  Senior  cki-s  to  continue  experiments  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and 
prepare  essays  on  any  subject  that  may  be  designated  by  the  Faculty. 
They  will  abo  take  charge  of  all  experimtntt  in  fattening  and  feeding 
Stock,  &o.} 

THE  FARM. 

It  is  intended  to  divide  the  Parm  into  two  diyiaiona— one,  to  be  the  spe- 
cial sphere  of  the  Juniors ;  the  other,  of  the  Fretkmm  daia* 

It  ia  intended  that  rednoed  nu^  ahall  1>e  atmek  off  firom  the  Topograph- 
ical map  of  the  fiurm,  of  which  each  atndent  shall  haTO  one,  and  be  required 
to  keep  a  record  of  his  labora  on  Att  own  hal/'-wmtt  productions,  Talne, 
and  all  the  data  for  making  a  oomplete  report  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
this  way  each  atndent  becomes  thorongUy  acqnainiijBd  with  the  character  of 
orery  portion  of  the  1km,  before  entering  the  Senior  olaaa. 

During  the  laat  term  of  (he  graduating  elasa,  they  will  be  required  to 
prepare  from  their  mapa  and  field  notes,  above  mentioned,  plans  for  laying 
out  the  g^rounda— having  referenoe  to  aapeet,  soil,  location,  Ac,  with  aoeom- 
pairing  ^ssaayi  upon  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  whole  firm, 
not  only  with  an  eye  to  pecuniary  profit,  but  to  rural  beauty  and  effect  of 
landscape. 

tTUDSHTS  worn  murm  pinioDi. 

It  is  probable  that  many  young  men  may  desire  to  attend  the  institution 
In  limited  periods,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fceiHties  afiirded  them  tot 
instruction  in  agricnltunl  aeienoe ;  and  auch  studenta  will  bo  allowed  to 
fill  in  with  the  regular  classes  in  recitation  and  inatruetion  in  the  studiea 
to  which  they  wish  to  apply  themselves.  To  organiae  a  apeeial  courae  ** 
fox  irregular  atudenta,  or  for  any  other»  indeed,  would  require  an  extra 
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force  of  Professors ;  tihe  "  regnlar  duties  of  Professors  on  the  "  College  . 
eourse  "  being  qaite  as  much  as  can  be  attended  to  suooessfully.  ' 

The  Prcsiflent  and  Professors  of  the  College  will,  as  they  may  deem  it 
important  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  and  the  students,  suggest  modi- 
fications of  the  course  of  studies,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Trustees, 
that  the  instruction  may  in  all  respects  be  such  as  to  accomplish  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  the  results  for  which  this  Institution  was  founded. 

0BDIMAN0I8. 

First,  The  gOTenmient  ead  numagemenfc  of  the  College  >hill  be  under 
the  direetion  and  control  of  the  Preeident  of  the  College,  who  shall  he 
xetponsihle  to  the  Tmsteee  for  the  general  management  and  well-being  of 
every  dq[»artment;  all  matters  of  discipline  and  arrangement  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  and  all  professors,  teaehei>»  offieem, 
pupils,  and  other  persona  employed,  shall  be  under  his  iuperriaion  and 
direotion. 

Second.  Professors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  fill 
such  departments  as  the  Trustees  may  deem  expedient.  The  Professors 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  President,  superintend  vigilantly  the  moral 
conduct,  industry  and  progress  of  each  student,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  the  College  or  on  the  farm.  The  Professors  shall,  as  often  as  may  be 
required  by  the  President,  report  to  him  the  condition  of  their  respective 
classes  in  such  form  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Third.  A  Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  be  elected  annually  to  perform 
such  duties  as  the  act  of  incorporation  or  the  action  of  the  Board  may 
require. 

Fourth.  A  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  the  Trustees.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  hold  and  carefully  preserve  all  bills,  notes,  bonds 
and  mortgages,  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  or  obligations  or  securities  for 
personal  or  real  estate,  belonging  to  or  held  by  the  College ;  he  shall  re> 
eeiTO  and  deposit  in  bank  all  moneys  reoeived  from  any  souree  for  aooount 
of  the  College.  He  shall  pay  all  drafts  or  orders  on  him,  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finanee  Committee,  whioh  drafts  shall  always  be  drawn 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  said  Treasurer,  and  be  speeially  endorsed  to 
the  party  entitled  to  reeeive  the  amount  expressed  In  such  draft  or  order ; 
he  shall  prepare,  and  present  to  the  President  on  the  first  day  of  erery 
month,  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  reoelTed  and  paid  by 
him  for  or  on  aeeount  of  the  New  York  State  i>|pieultural  College,  and 
eidhibiting  the  true  balanee  of  eash  on  the  said  last  day  of  eaeh  month. 

Fffth,  A  Finance  Committee,  consbting  of  three  members,  shall  be 
.  annually  elected  by  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  all  aoeounta 
against  the  college,  and  to  invest  upon  approved  seourities  any  snrplus 
^    money  belonging  to  the  institution,  and  generally  to  supervise  its  finanoes. 

Sixth.  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January,  in  each  year,  a  report 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  trustees,  stating  their  proceedings,  operations  and 
eipenditures,  and  inoluding  the  last  day  of  December  then  passed ;  the 
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management  of  the  farm  ;  progress  of  the  Htudents  ;  also  setting  forth  tng^ 
gestious  for  the  improvement  of  the  institution,  if  necessary. 

Seventh.  In  case  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  of  scholars  to 
the  institution  shall  be  greater  than  can  bo  received,  a  preference  shall  be 
given  to  the  a]>plication  of  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the  fands  of  the 
College,  provided  due  notice  thereof  be  given  t»  dui  "Pxwdmt, 

The  Trustees  feel,  in  sabniitiug  to  the  pobUo  the  midiaA  of  the  Mfute 
ti  iMtnietion  and  nutnagemeot  of  the  College,  that  a  great  rasponaibility 
Msta  upon  them.  The  subjeot  of  an  institation  fior  tiio  instruetion  of  the 
aona  of  frrmers  aad  meoha&ioa,  and  othera,  m  the  great  Work  befiire  l^ienit 
is  as  yet  in  a  great  meaavre  untried  in  this  oonntry ;  though,  as  fkr  ae  .the 
inatituttons  now  in  progreaa  report,  there  ia  ereiy  reason  for  eneouragement. 
Upon  the  nanner  in  wliioh  this  institution,  as  well  as  others  to  be  put  in 
operation,  shall  be  oondueted,  muoh  depends.  That  an  institntion  may  be 
so  oondueted  as  to  be  the  means  of  doing  great  good,  and  of  seouriqg  the 
oo-operation  and  eordial  support  of  the  &rmers  and  meehanies  of  our 
State,  wo  have  great  eonfidenee.  We  shall  have  to  meet  the  ardent  tzpee* 
tation  of  many  who  will  expect  that  a  single  year's  operation  will  show 
great  practical  results;  and  others  will  expeet,  it  may  be,  that  experiments 
of  the  most  important  eharaoter  will  be  exemplified  at  once,  on  the  insti- 
tntion being  put  in  operation.  To  such  we  would  say,  the  work  connected 
with  an  agricultural  institution. must,  of  necessity,  require  time  to  develop 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  students,  and  for  the 
satisfactory  development  of  facts,  which  are  to  be  ascertained  from  long 
continued  and  well  conducted  investigations  and  experiments ;  and  while 
we  feel  assured  that  a  single  year  of  instruction  will  be  most  valuable  to 
every  industrious  and  thoroogh  ])upil,  yet  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
a  series  of  years  must  be  required  to  fully  develop  the  inestimable  value  of 
an  institution  like  this. 

The  Trustoes  believe  that  the  course  of  studies,  a  general  outline  of  which 
is  given,  will  be  thorough  and  practical,  so  that  every  student  shall  be 
enabled  properly  to  understand  the  great  principles  connected  with  agricul- 
ture in  its  every  department,  and  how,  practically,  to  apjdy  them  in  the 
mauagemeut  of  the  farm.  It  shall  be  their  aim  to  select,  as  instructors, 
those  who  are  competent  to  give  such  instruction,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
work  necessary  to  be  understood  shall  bo  overlooked,  and  all  who  pursue  a 
thorough  eourse  of  study  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  all  the  principles  and 
practices  deemed  necessary  and  important  for  the  farmer. 

To  gentlemen  inteiested  in  advanciog  the  great  interests  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  to  the  fiurmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State,  the  Trustees  look 
with  eonfidenee  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  trust  they  will 
see  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  institution  by  their  contributions  to 
its  funds,  ss  well  as  by  sending  to  its  halls  their  sons  to  be  educated  la  n 
manner  which  shall  not  only  increase  their  usefulness,  but  place  them  in  a 
position  equal  to  the.  educated  men  of  other  pursuits. 

The  PrMident  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  Trustees  and  such  agents  as 
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may  be  employed,  will  present  to  the  public  the  subject  of  funds.  The 
Trustees  appeal  to  all  professions  to  advance  the  only  institution  in  our 
State  which  is  solely  designed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  education 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  our  young  men.  It  is  believed 
that  the  great  interests  of  practical  edaoation  can  in  no  other  institution 
be  more  fully  promoted  than  in  this. 

The  Trustees  will  be  pleased  to  receive  from  the  various  Agricultural 
Associations  in  our  country,  their  Transactions  for  the  library  of  the  inati* 
tntion,  and  from  others  such  works  as  nmy  be  useful  to  the  institation. 

Students,  oodtemplating  joining  the  institution,  will  be  furnished  with 
erery  neeesiuj  lirflMmiaiion  by  applying,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  M*  B« 
Patrick,  Ptendent  of  the  eollege,  Ovid,  Senecn  ooontj,  N.  ¥• 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEE?  OF  THE  NEW  YOEK 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

To  tJU  HonorabU  Legitlature  of  ik*  State  of  New  York: 

In  obedienoe  to  the  reqnireniAntt  of  tn  Mt  of  the  Legislntoroi  ptseed 
Ott  the  81st  of  Mateh,  1866,  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Toik  Stnto  Agriodr 

tural  College,  present  their  third  annual  report : 

The  history  of  this  enterprise,  from  its  first  inception,  is  briefly reoorded 
in  various  legislative  documents,  from  the  date  of  its  act  of  incorporation, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1858,  to  the  24th  of  March,  1858,  when  its  first  an- 
nual report  (Assembly  Document,  No.  184)  was  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  Mr.  President  Cheever,  and  embraced  the  operations  of  the 
Board  from  the  date  of  their  charter,  with  an  outline  of  their  plans  for  the 
future,  and  some  general  remarks  upon  the  looation,  oapabiUUes,  and 
characteristics  of  the  College  Farm. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Johnson  brings  the  history  down  to  March 
1,  1859,  (A.sscmbly  Document,  No.  118,)  at  which  time,  by  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Cheever,  on  the  30th  of  June  preceding,  the  entire  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  wa^  in  the  hands  of  various  special  oom- 
mittces  of  the  Board,  who  have  them  still  in  their  charge. 

The  duties  of  these  committees,  composed  of  gentlemen  residing  in  dif* 
forent  and  distant  parts  of  the  State,  have  been  cheerfully  performed,  at  n 
heavy  expense  to  themselfot  of  timt  nnd  memf*  E^eeially  has  thii  been 
true,  with  respeet  to  the  fum  nnd  building  oommittoaB* 

The  Hon.  Henry  Wager,  of  Onoida,  ohairman  of  both  thoN  oommittoei, 
hu  spent  n  large  portion  of  his  time  here,  for  tho^liit  eighteon  months, 
nnd  hat  had  the  oontrol  of  the  fum,  direeting  its  opentiona,  throogli  tho 
foreman,  Mr.  B.  G.  Wanda,  with  Tory  eatiafaotory  reanlta,  althongb  aomo 
of  the  eropa  were  not  put  in  aa  early  in  the  apriiig  as  was  deaimUe,  Mr. 
Wager  being  abaent  in  February,  Maioh  and  April,  on  the  Paoifle  eoaat. 

The  wheat  eiop,  (of  whioih  but  little  waa  aowa  laat  apring)  was  light,  and 
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the  corn  did  not  thoroughly  ripen,  a  fact  equally  applicable  to  the  com 
crop  throughoot  this  portion  of  the  State,  remUting  from  the  frosts  of  2d 
and  8d  of  Jvly,  and  like  peonliar  oluuRMfear  of  tbo  whole  mmciu 

Nest  SOMOB  the  &nii  work  will  eonmeiiee  earlier,  as  there  has  been 
preparation  made  for  it,  by  the  plowing  of  seventy  acres  of  sward  land, 
fi>r  spring  crops,  and  the  sowmg  of  thirty-fiTs  aeies  with  winter  erops— > 
(soTenteen  ef  wintfur  barley,  and  eighteen  of  Mediterranean  wheat)  Both 
the  barky  and  wheat  are  now  looking  welL 

Produett  of  the  Farm  fir  l^a 

.  200  tons  ef  hay,  ef  good  qnality. 

200  bnshels  of  wheat,  Bio  Grande  and  Olnh,  (Bb  Grande  best.) 

162  bnshels  of  barley,  very  good. 
1,200  bnshek  of  oats,  sound  and  heaTy. 

SOO  bnshels  of  aonnd  eom. 

600  bnshels  of  soft  eom--liBd  and  feeding  to  animab, 
800  bnshels  of  potatoes,  mostly  of  Peaeh  Blows,  bnt  inolnding  70  bnsh- 
els Purple  Chili,  120  bushels  Oregon,  and  some  other  Tarietiss. 

4,000  pounds  of  pork,  from  17  swine,  packed  and  cured  for  nse* 

1,800  pounds  of  beef,  from  three  cattle,  packed  or  sold. 
400  pounds  of  lard*  and  800  pounds  ef  batter,  now  on  hand. 

Stock  071  the  Farm  January  1,  1S60. 

6  horses  (4  extra  heoTy  team,)  2  others,  good  eommen. 
1  horse  colt  of  last  ssason. 

1  yoke  of  working  oxen,  will  be  7  years  dd  next  spring. 


2  miloh  cows, 

do 

7 

do 

do 

1  milch  oow. 

do 

5 

do 

do 

12  milch  cows, 

do 

4 

do 

do 

11  heifers. 

do 

3 

do 

do 

5  heifers, 

do 

2 

do 

do 

10  calves. 

do 

1 

do 

do 

9  steers, 

do 

3 

do 

do 

2  steers. 

do 

2 

do 

do 

64 

Fetding,  to  turn  off  for 

buf. 

2  oxen  will  be  8 

years  old  next  spring 

1  steer,  do 

5 

do 

do 

6  steers,  do 

4 

do 

do 

1  steer,  do 

8 

do 

do 

1  helfbr,  do 

4 

do 

do 

10 
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Also : 

1  grade  Short  Horn  bull,  coming  2  years  old. 

1  pnre  blood  Short  Horn  ball,  "  Jastice,"  coming  2. 
In  all,  66  head  of  horned  stock. 
180  sheep,  (about  one-half  of  them  low-grade  Merino  and  Saxon.) 
20  swine,  (2  pure  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  boars  included.) 

Since  the  last  aunual  report  was  made,  Mr.  R.  G.  Wands  has  presented 
to  the  Board,  for  the  farm,  a  young  Suffolk  boar;  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  of 
Rockland,  has  presented  a  superior  South  Down  buck,  and  Jas.  O.  Shel- 
don, of  Geneva,  a  fine  South  Down  buck  lamb.  From  the  use  of  these 
animals,  and  those  previoasly  presented,  the  stock  on  the  farm  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  value. 

The  trustees  have  also  received  since  their  last  report,  of  R.  L.  How- 
ard, of  Buffalo,  a  mowing  and  reaping  machine  ;  of  J.  E.  Morgan,  of 
Deerfield,  Oneida,  a  premium  lumber  wagon  ;  of  Messrs.  Herring,  of  New 
York,  a  large  iron  safe  (in  part ;)  and  of  R.  G.  Wands,  foreman  on  the 
farm,  Titus'  iron  beam  plow. 

Other  donations,  some  of  them  valuable,  have  been  made,  with  a  request 
tlial  tlio  asmes  of  tbe  doiiort  nl^bi  not  bo  made  pnbUo. 

Wiih  the  ezoeptioB  of  n  fbw  artioles,  racii  as  bay  scales,  eircolar  and 
eross^t  saw  mills,  for  borse  power,  Ac,  tbe  hxm  bas  a  supply  of  imple- 
ments and  maobinery  for  present  purposes,  many,  and  indeed  tbe  larger 
portion  of  tbem,  tbe  gift  of  tbe  mannfiwtnrers,  wbose  liberslity  to  us  bas 
been  largely  repaid  by  tbe  Inorease  of  orders  fbr  *'  more  of  tbe  same  sort.** 

Nor  is  ibis  an  unwise  inrestment  on  tbe  part  of  manulSMturers,  as  large 
numbers  of  ibrmers  and  farmers'  sons  are,  every  year,  examining  closely 
tbe  implements  bore  used,  tbe  manner  of  working  tbem,  and  tbeir  com* 
parativc  merits.  And  tbis  will  oontbue  to  be  tbe  case,  in  stUl  greater  do- 
grse,  as  tbe  institution  increases  its  operations.  Students  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  tbe  use  of  certain  tools,  macliines,  and  implements  bore,  tbe  pro- 
babilities are,  tbat  tb^  will  order  tiie  same  for  their  own  farms. 

To  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  handsomely  contributed  to  the  outfit 
of  tbe  College  Farm,  the  trustees  return  their  hearty  thanks,  and  the  as- 
surance that  these  contributions  shall  be  used  in  tbe  attainment  of  results 
tbat  shall  benefit  all  classes  of  community. 

To  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at  by  the  trustees,  in  regard  to  the 
£arm,  time,  and  labor,  and  some  money,  as  well  as  skill,  intelligence  and 
perseverance  are  requisite.  The  tract  known  as  the  "  College  Farm," 
consisting  of  about  720  acres,  embraces  what  constituted  four  entire  farms, 
and  parts  of  several  others. 

To  reduce  the  management  of  such  a  tract  to  a  perfect  system,  is  the 
work  of  some  years.  Thus  far,  the  management  of  this  farm  has  been  as 
economical  as  that  of  any  private  individual,  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
and  the  work  accomplished  is  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  where 
tbe  laborers  were  liable  to  be  called  off,  at  any  moment,  to  perform  scrvi- 
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ces  connected  with  the  operations  of  building,  or  the  like,  bejond  legiti- 
mate farm  duties. 

A  plan  for  laying  out  the  whole  farm,  including  the  College  grounds, 
location  of  roads,  bridges,  kc,  has  been  maturing  for  more  than  a  year,  in 
the  bands  of  Dr.  Alex.  Thompson,  of  Aurora,  to  whom  the  work  was  com* 
mitted  hj  the  Bo«rd,  and  who  haa  tpared  no  pains  in  aeqniring  informa- 
tion hearing  on  thu  subject ;  having  visitod  inch  plaoes,  in  Britain  and 
France,  especially,  as  would  be  likeJiy  to  suggest  ideas  nsefnl  to  him  in  this 
important  work. 

A  plan  onoe  adopted,  after  sneh  mature  deliheratton,  will  he  earned 
out,  persistently,  by  the  Board,  from  year  to  year,  as  cirenmstanees  will 
permit. 

For  th4  present,  and  to  meet  existing  wants,  it-  is  proposed,  early  next 
season,  to  gather  the  Tarions  barns,  sheds,  and  other  buildings  now  scat- 
tered over  the  farm,  at  a  oonvenient  and  eentral  position,  where  they  can 
be  so  arranged  as  to  form  aeheap,  bnt  convenient  farmery,  and  where  the 
work  can  be  advantageously  performed.  The  position  has  already  beense* 
lected,  and  u  near  enough  to  the  College  for  the  students  to  avail  then* 
selves  of  its  advantages. 

A  large  portion  of  the  farm  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  thorough 
draining,  but  as  yet,  only  some  hundreds  of  rods  have  been  laid,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  busineM.  It  will,  probably,  be  a  year  or  two  before 
thi.H  business  can  be  undertaken,  to  any  extent ;  certainly  not  until  the 
buildings  are  completed  and  the  College  opened.  Once  coiinnenced,  it  will 
be  systematically  carried  out,  the  facilities  for  draining  being  unsurpassed, 
the  lunds  falling  off  in  three  differcDt  directions,  amply  su&cient  for  car- 
rying oft'  the  water  without  choking. 

Clay  of  the  very  best  quality  (the  same  from  which  the  brick  for  the 
College  were  made,)  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  spot  selected  for  the 
farmery,  and  from  this,  tile  can  be  manufactured  to  any  extent. 

Lime,  too,  «f  unusual  strength,  has  been  burned  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  brick  yards,  and  haa  furnished  the  material  for  all  the  mortar  used  in 
building.  A  OUU  bushel  lime  kiln  belongs  to  the  farm,  and  lime  has  been 
spread  on  some  of  the  lands  needing  it,  this  winter.  It  is  cheaply  obtained, 
and  the  fallen,  dead  and  decayed  wood  of  the  farm,  will  suffice  for  the 
burning  of  many  kilns,  both  of  lime  and  of  brick,  without  disturbing  the 
more  finable  timber. 

The  priucipul  portion  of  the  wood  lands  li»  in  a  solid  body,  heavily  tin^ 
bered  with  Mk,  beech,  maple  and  ash,  interspersed  with  a  fow  trees  of 
bass,  black  walnut  and  pine.  Dense  masses  of  evergreens,  young  hem* 
looks,  pines  and  oedars,  clothe  the  borders  of  the  xavinas,  the  shore  of  the 
Iske,  and  broken  grounds  along  the  water  eonrses. 

Of  the  176  acres  in  wood,  there  is  a  traot  near  the  main  road,  and  ex* 
tending  sonth,  that  is  but  sparsely  tunbered,  and  almost  exelnsively  with 
large  oaks.  The  report  of  1858^  announces  the  nnwelcome  truth,  that 
some  of  the  largest  of  these  oak  trees  (as  well  as  those  all  through  this 
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■eetioQ  of  ccnnitry,)  had  died,  or  were  at  that  time  in  a  dying  condition ; 
•opposed  to  result  from  the  dry  Beasons  of  1864  and  1856. 

It  maj  not  he  improper^  however,  even  in  eneh  a  paper  as  this,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  eonditions  under  whioh  these  oaks  were  grown  and  assumed 
their  normal  eharaeter,  have  been  essentiaUy  ehanged  within  a  eoraparap 
tiyely  few  years.  The  dense  underwood  that  onoe  shaded  their  roots  and 
preserved  to  them  a  eonstant  moisture,  has  been  eleared  away.  The  fierce 
rays  of  summer  suns,  pouring  in  without  obstruetion,  hake  the  earth  like 
briek,  and  the  winds  of  winter,  with  no  ob.ntacle  to  oppose  tbem,  career 
among  these  scattered  giants,  lifl^ng  np  and  driving  before  them  to  deep 
ravines  and  denser  woods,  the  snows,  that,  in  bygmie  years,  spread  a  warm 
mantle  above  the  roots  now  freezing,  now  thawing,  with  erery  variation  in 
the  temperature  of  our  variable  climate. 

Surely,  these  are  causes  sufficient  to  produce  death  in  any  season,  and 
may  well  challenge  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  the  prescrvatioQ  of 
our  forests,  and  forest  trees,  from  almost  certain  death. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  early  called  to  this  subject,  and  by  strin- 
gent resolutions  of  that  body,  the  cuttinjr  of  any  standing  timber  what- 
ever, without  authority  of  a  committee  fur  that  purpose,  was  prohibited. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  gay,  that  the  trustees  regard  it  as  an  imperative 
duty,  both  by  precept  and  example,  sacredly  to  guard  the  few  still  living 
monuments  of  past  centuries  that  rear  their  leafy  heads  at  only  widely  dis- 
tant intervals,  throughout  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  State. 

A  thousand  years,  with  all  the  chances  incident  to  tree-growing  in  this 
State,  might  never  rcproduoe  an  oak  to  oorapare  with  such  as  are  now 
standing,  and  which,  with  a  little  eare,  will  stand  tot  many  generations. 

Buil. lings. 

On  a  commanding  eminence,  583  feet  above  the  lake,  and  about  midway 
of  the  farm,  in  its  eastern  and  western  extent,  rise  the  College  buildings. 
In  every  direction  the  land  slopes  gradully  away,  and  from  the  plateau  in 
front,  the  eye  takes  in,  at  one  broad  sweep,  the  eastern  slopes  of  Ontario 
and  Yates  counties  ;  the  Seneca  lake  for  more  than  twenty  miles  of  its 
extent,  with  the  town  of  Geneva  in  the  distance;  and  by  ascending  to  the 
upper  stories  of  the  College  buildings,  large  portions  of  jSeneoa,  Wayne 
and  Steuben  counties  are  included  in  the  view. 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  a  plan  of  building  was  adopted  by  the  trustees, 
and  it  was  decided  to  put  up  only  a  portion  of  the  whole,  until  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  finances  should  authorize  the  completion  of  the  plan. 

Accordingly,  a  contract  was  entered  into,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Crawford  of 
Geneva,  for  the  erection  of  the  south  transverse  and  adjoining  lateral  wing, 
embracing  about  one>third  of  the  entire  plan,  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing from  125  to  150  students,  with  the  necessary  rooms  for  leeturers,  pro- 
Cessort  and  oflioers  of  the  Coll^. 

On  the  15th  September,  1858,  the  ezeavations  Ibr  the  foundations  were 
commeneed,  and  before  the  close  of  the  season  the  basement  walls  were 
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Tftiaed  above  the  level  of  the  earth.  On  the  Isfc  of  April,  1859,  the  work 
was  resumed,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  Julj  follofring,  the  comer  stone  wu 
duly  laid  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  King»  Ghaimuin  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  hud  gathered  to  toAtify 
their  deep  interest  in  the  cause  to  which  the  structure  is  dedicated. 

Since  that  time  the  work  has  gone  forward  as  rapidly  as  safety  of  con- 
struction and  the  funds  of  the  corporation  would  permit.  At  the  present 
tiuie,  the  work  of  pIa.9teriQg  is  going  on,  and  the  general  operations  of 
inside  "  finishing  off.** 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  building,  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
that  the  transverse  wing  is  128-j-58  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  above  the 
ba.sement ;  that  the  lateral  wing  is  60-}-84^  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
above  the  ba.sement  ;  aud  that  hulls  extend,  lengthwise,  through  either 
wing,  ten  feet  in  width. 

On  each  side  of  the  halls  of  the  lateral  wing,  on  each  floor  are  six  rooms : 
.  86  in  all ;  and  on  each  aide  4^  the  halls  of  the  transTorse  wing,  are  six 
rooms :  48  in  alL  These  84  rooms  are  all  of  the  same  site,  12-f-l4  iBet, 
with  bed  rooms  to  each,  of  11  ^-{-7  feet.  The  eeiling  of  eaeh  storj  is  11) 
feet  in  height.  Every  apartment  is  well  ventilated,  has  its  own  register 
for  regulating  heat,  and  arrangements  for  lighting  with  gas. 

Under  the  whole  building  estends  a  well  lighted  hasement,  with  kiteheD, 
dining  room,  wash  room,  store  rooms.  President's  olBoe,  and  other  rooms 
appropriated  to  Tarions  purposes* 

The  bnilding  is  well  heated,  even  now,  im  its  unfinished  state,  hf  two  of 
Bojnton's  No.  11  fomaoes  in  the  latersl  wing,  and  four  of  his  No.  10  fur- 
naces in  the  tran-Hverse  wing.  These  are  well  set  in  masonry,  and  under 
the  arohes  of  the  hot  air  chambers,  is  storage  for  a  year's  supply  of  coal. 

Water  is  now  running  to  the  College,  and  supplies  all  the  wants  of  the 
builders,  from  a  spring  on  the  eastern  divi.sion  of  the  farm,  460  rods  from 
the  edifice,  and  70  feet  above  its  basement.  It  is  brought  in  cement  pipes, 
and  will  be  introduced  into  every  part  of  the  building. 

All  the  stone  used  for  foundation  and  basement  walls  (excepting  dressed 
Ptone  for  external  appearance)  were  quarried  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
College,  and  near  by  the  kilns  which  supplied  all  the  lime  and  brick  used 
in  the  whole  structure. 

With  these  facilities  for  building,  tlic  work  has  been  done  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  rate,  At  the  present  time  tlu;  contractor  has  expended  about 
$33,000,  and  it  will  probably  rccjuirc  not  far  from  88,000  more  to  complete 
the  job,  including  the  basement,  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  origiual  con- 
tract, but  is  necessary  for  us. 

Up  to  this  date,  Mr.  Crawford  has  received  on  contract, 

In  cash  and  lumber  pnrAased  for  building   $17,586  61 

In  stone,  house  rent,  hrm  produce,  &c.,   2,468  89 

Total,  er  thereabouts,   6:20,000  00 
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Leaviag  ftbimt  |S8,000  to  fmt  iih»  eompktioit  of  fk«  CbH«go 

And  Joy,  TfOMuror;  Boport  from  Deo.  81, 18S8,  to  Doo.  81, 1859. 


BeeeiTed,  within  tihe  year,  from  mIos  from  tho  fiirm   |800  00 

do           do         staves  sold,   701  11 

do           do         fat  steers  sold,   900  00 

CoIIeoted  on  notes,  (subsoription  to  College,)   2,251  12 

Beeeived  in  donation  from  Hon.  John  A.  King,    500  00 

do             do              Wm.  Kelly   500  00 

do           do            B.  N.  Iluntiogton,   100  00 

do            do             J.  B.  Williams,   100  00 

do            do             A.  S.  Conger,   50  00 

do            do             Abm.  A.  Post,   100  00 

do            do             A.  H.  Aspinwall,   100  00 

Received  from  the  State,  per  the  Comptroller,   212,402  48 

Advanced  by  Treaaurer,   85  33 


$28,390  04 


Diiburtimeiitt, 

Paid  99k  for  Mrtd  Iwlp  on  the  ikrm  this  ywr,   tOtS  25 

do  eiponso  of  ooniinoting  water  ta  Oollegt,   600  0# 

do  draining  on  the  farm,    80  64 

do  fiunilyandfumhonso  expenses,    228  89 

do  paining,  repair*,  gates,  ibo.,   205  82 

do  frei^,  Btorsga  sad  mmdiies,   184  00 

do  stove,  elod  erosher,  bags  and  AimitBro,   189  21 

do  horses,  stoek  and  dieep,. .   805  80 

do  blacksmith  and  harness  maker,  70  78 

do  ehopping  wood,   61  81 

do  repain  on  saw  mill  and  sawing,    28  71 

do  insurance  on  $2,500,  one  ysar,«  • « •    8  68 

do  seed  wheat   35  00 

do  repairs  and  expense  on  mowers  and  reapers,  •  •  • .  14  86 

do  architect,  S.  £.  Howes,   450  00 

do  real  estate  ,  7,614  11 

do  building  to  Thomas  Crawford,   16,536  61 

do  miscellaneous,   228  37 

do  Van  Benthuysen,  printing,  (old  debt,)   160  00 


$28,890  04 

On  the  **  Ovid  subscription,'*  as  it  is  oaUod,  of  ($40,000)  forty  thousand 
dollars,  ($32,500)  thirty-two  thousand  fire  hundred  dollars  has  been  teoeiTod 
and  paid  ont:  $1,000  is  to  bo  paid  in  nnrsory  stoek,  and  $500  in  other 
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than  cash,  leaving  ($6,000)  ux  tbomtaad  dollua  doe  in  Maj  next,  in  oisk, 

from  the  bond  signers. 

To  meet  their  liabilities  for  the  completion  of  the  College  buildings  and 
preparing  them  for  the  reception  of  students,  the  Trustees  look,  with  una- 
bated confidence,  to  men  of  Wealth  throughout  the  State,  to  farmers, 
mechanics,  professional  men,  and  all  others  who  have  sons  to  educate  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  for 
money  to  complete  what  has  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  which  has  been 
carried,  thus  far,  by  a  few  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  and  their 
money  to  the  work  ;  again  and  again  advancing  their  own  funds  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  the  cherished  hope  of  the  Board,  that  their  call  for  funds  would 
be  so  responded  to,  that  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  young  men  might  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  College  oommence  its  coarse  in  April  or  Maj  next. 

With  that  expeetation,  the  Board  elected  to  the  Preaidenej  of  the  Col- 
lege, on  the  23d  of  September  last,  the  present  ineombait,  to  arrange  a 
eoorse  of  insimotion  and  seonre  Professors  for  sneh  oommeneement. 

Bnt  nnless  their  eiforts  shall  hereafter  be  erowned  with  better  snooess 
than  they  have  been  of  late,  ihese  hopes  most  be  given  np,  and  the  nnmbers 
of  yonng  nen  who  have  long  sinee  applied  for  admission,  bo  tamed  away 
and  doomed  to  other  pnrsaits. 

Applicsnts  for  admission  from  other  States  than  onr  own,  ave  constantly 
inereasing^ver  twenty  sneh  appUeations  having  been  made  by  letter, 
within  the  last  ten  days. 

To  this  institution  the  eyes  of  moltitndea  are  tamed,  from  every  State 
of  the  Union.  It  seems  scarcely  possible,  when  so  near  the  attainment  of 
onr  object,  that  the  needful  amount  for  completing  the  work  should  be 
wanting,  in  a  State  where  so  much  wealth  abounds. 

With  the  hope  that,  before  the  next  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body 
shall  become  doe,  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  New  York  may 
be  in  successful  operation,  dispensing  the  benefits  of  a  sound  education  to 
the  young  men  who  will  hereafter  occupy  positions  of  commanding  influ- 
ence in  society  and  in  the  State,  this  repoit  is  respeetfolfy  submitted,  in 
behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

M.  R.  PATRICK,  Prttident. 

Nxw  York  Statk  Agricultural  Collsqe,  ) 
Ovid,  January  10,  1860.  ) 
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REPOJRT  OF  GEORGE  VAIL,  ESQ.,  DELEGATE  TO 

VERMONT, 

TftOT,  January  10,  ISOP. 

OoL.  6.  P.  JoBNsoir, 

SWy  N,  Y,  State  Ag,  Society: 

Dear  Sir— In  eompliance  with  the  ap|K>intnieiit  of  the  ExeoatiTe  Board 
<rf  the  New  Torh  State  Agrictiltiiial  Soeietji  I  had  the  plearare  of  attend* 
ing,  as  a  delegate,  the  Vermont  State  Agrioultural  Soeietj,  which  held  ita 
annual  Fair  and  Show  at  Bnrlington,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  laal 
September ;  and  in  conformity  to  a  reqneet  made  by  yon,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  I  shonld  furnish  yon  with  a  report  upon  the  subject,  I  now  pro* 
eeed  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  I  arrived  at  Burlington  on  the 
evening  of  the  IStb,  and  was  kindly  and  cordially  receired  by  the  Executive 
Board  and  members  of  the  Vermont  State  Society,  and  viaa  invited  to 
meet  them  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  Floral  Hall,  on  the  Fair 
ground,  and  which  invitation  I  complied  with. 

For  the  particular  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  T  refer  you  to  the  Bur* 
lington  Daily  Times,  a  copy  of  which  paper  you  will  herewith  receive. 

Reception  of  Mh.  Vail. — A  very  pleasant  incident  of  the  Fair,  yes- 
terday, was  the  presentation  of  his  credentials  by  Hon.  George  Vail,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  tlie  delegate  from  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, to  attend  our  State  Fair. 

At  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Vail,  with  the  President  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Society,  Gen.  Chase,  and  the  Directors,  together  with  ex-Pre- 
sident Frederick  Ilolbrook,  Esq.,  of  l^rattleboro,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  spectators,  assembled  in  Floral  Ilall. 

Mr.  Vail  thereupon  presented  his  official  letter  of  credence  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Society,  to  Mr.  President  Chase,  accom- 
panying the  presentation  with  an  excellent  and  appropriate  address,  as 
foUowa : 

Mr*  Prendent  and  GaitUmeH  of  the  Vermont  State  Ag,  Society : 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasnre  to  appear  before  yon  this  day,  as  a 
delegate  of  the  New  York  State  Agriooltnral  Society,  oommisdoned,  as  I 
am,  by  that  noble  institntton,  to  tender  to  yon,  and  through  you,  to  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Vermont  State  Agrieultnral  Society,  their  most 
cordial  greetings,  and  their  ardent  deaire  for  your  eontmued  success  in 
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promoting  the  great  interesls  of  agrioolture,  within  the  bounds  of  your 

8tote. 

The  Society  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  takes  a  few  years  pre- 
cedence to  that  of  yours.  It  was  formed  by  a  legislative  enactment  in 
1832.  It3  successful  career  in  performing  the  duties  for  which  it  was 
constituted  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  it.s  warmest 
friends.  The  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  fanning,  and  its  kindred 
interests,  are  incalculable.  Time,  and  the  occasion,  will  not  allow  nie  to 
particularize.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  remark,  as  a  deserved  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  your  State^  that  it  has  not  been  slow  (as  history  will  prove) 
in  adopting  and  carrying  out  the  suggestion,  ao  graphically  portrayed  to 
it,  in  an  addrus  written  by  a  natiTe  bofn  eitisen  of  your  State,  the  late 
lamented  SHaa  Wright,  who  was  gifted  in  a  higli  degree  witli  a' sound,  dls- 
eriminating  mind,  whieh  oould  grapple  with  and  render  plain  the  moat 
intrioate  subjects  submitted  to  his  consideration,  and  whose  -eminent  ser* 
vices,  as  a  statesman,  conferred  equal  honor  upon  his  adopted  State,  and 
this  Union;  he  has  left  a  name  Indelibly  enshrined  in  the  grateful  reeol- 
leetion  of  his  oountiy.  The  address  I  allude  to  was  read  by  his  firiend, 
Oen.  Dix,  at  the  Saratoga  State  Show,  in  1847.  The  original  draft  of  it 
is  encloeed  in  a  frame,  and  deposited  in  the  arohives  of  the  New  York 
Society's  rooms.  A  printed  oopy  of  it  you  will  find  in  the  New  York 
Society's  Transactions  of  1847,  a  Tolume  of  which  I  now  huTe  the  idea> 
•ure  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  use  of  your  Society.  I 
quote  a  part  of  a  paragraph  from  the  address,  which  is  in  the  following 
language : 

"Agricultural  production  is  the  first  in  order,  the  strongest  in  necessity, 
and  the  highest  in  usefulness,  in  the  whole  system  of  acquisition.  The 
oUier  branches  stand  upon  it,  and  without  it,  could  not  exist.  Still,  it  has 
been  almost  uniformly,  as  the  whole  history  of  our  State  and  oonntry  wiU 
show,  the  most  neglected." 

These  words  of  wisdom  have  not  been  lost  nor  unheeded  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  It  has  Leon  their  constant  aim,  by  all  means 
within  their  power,  to  convoy  to  farmers  such  information  as  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  to  honora])lc  competition,  to  excel  each  other  in  valuable 
improveinciit8.  How  far  they  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  State,  the  annual 
published  Transaclioiis,  their  library,  their  collection  of  minerals,  their 
variety  of  useful  seeds,  and  their  experimental  farm.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  their  accomplished  Secretary,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  for  his  efficient  ser- 
vices, in  all  these  departments,  particularly  in  the  admiral)le  arrangement 
of  their  published  Transactions,  which  are  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
tion, furnished  by  scientific  men,  and  the  best  practical  farmers.  They  are 
sought  for  and  highly  prized  throughout  the  Union,  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  they  had  a 
place  assigned  them  in  the  library  of  every  farmar  in  this  oountiy. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rearing  of  good  ttoek  haa 
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become  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  farming.  To  prove  this 
assertion,  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  what  the  farmers  of  your  State  have 
done  in  breeding  horses ;  a«  they  hare  earned  an  enriable  reputation  in 
rearing,  by  a  careAil,  welMirMiled  icieBtUie  coviMr  best  bcnea  for  iH 
ustjul  purposes -to  be  foimd  in  nj  of  oor  Btatos.  TW  BlMk*Hiir)i«  the 
Morgan,  and  others  wbidi  night  bo  wnBod,  poeeess  s  worM-wido lopnta- 
tion,  for  their  symBotry  of  Ibm,  fiao  aotion,  md  power  of  ondvmoe. 
Those  noble  animals  arososfg^t  for  with  avidity  by  all  who  haTO  apraetisal 
070  to  diseom,  and  a  mi&d  eapable  to  disorininato  and  appoehto,  the 
points  whioh  servo  to  eonstitato  a  porfoot  animals 

Thns  mnoh  I  oan  say^  wiAovt  flattery  to  Yemoat  Unmn,  aadlbeUere 
I  oan  say  with  oqnal  propriety  that  New  Torh  has  within  its  bonnde  nnuij' 
herdSf  of  the  different  disUnot  breeds,  of  thorough-brad  oattlot  whith  oaft- 
Dot  be  surpassed  for  their  good  qualities,  in  the  known  world.  This  coaa- 
trj  has  long  been  tiibotary  to  England  for  the  improvement  of  eattloy  and 
for  the  best  of  ren.';on»,  in  that  they  have  there,  from  a  long  eonrse  of 
^stcmatie,  scientifio  breeding,  succeeded  in  bringing  thoai  to  a  state  of 
great  perfection,  in  symmetry  of  form,  light  ofiial,  ripe  points,  and  dairy 
qualities.  These  qualities  being  inbred,  therefore  their  descendants  are 
not  likely  to  deteriorate.  For  there  is  truth  in  the  maxim  that  **  like 
begets  like."  The  foundation  for  the  herds  alluded  to  in  New  York,  have 
been,  through  individual  enterprise,  derived  £rom  the  best  hordo  in  £ag« 
land,  bred  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to. 

I  allude  to  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  bo 
heeded  in  the  right  quarter.  I  would  then  say  to  the  farmers  of  New  York, 
Look  to  Vermont  for  horses  to  improve  yours ;  and  to  Vermont  farmers, 
Look  to  Now  York  for  cattle  to  improve  your  herds.  And  thus  an  equal 
benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the  respective  States.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  these  two  States  can  ever  be  overstocked  with  the  dcsjcription  of 
animals  alluded  to — the  demand  from  other  States  for  improvement  will 
always  exceed  the  production  of  these  two  States.  The  history  of  stock- 
breeding  in  England  will  fully  justify  this  ooniAnsioD,  ibr  as  improvement 
has  progressed  there,  the  denuuiid  has  inoioasod,  with  a  oontinnod  advanoe 
in  priees,  up  to  the  present  tine. 

If  oreover,  ibnners  have  it  perfectly  in  their  power  to  pat  into  snooesslU 
operation,  in  thin  partieolar  at  least,  the  Ajaerioan  system  of  hone  prodne- 
tion,  so  nuoh  dwelt  upon  in  former  days  by  selfish  poUtinaaa,  who  have 
always  been  frand  in  every  politioal  oiganiiatim. 

This  should  teaoh  the  i^pienkwalists  of  this  oonntiy,  that  while  they 
are  engaged  in  instmoting  their  sons  In  all  branches  of  hasbandry»  eare 
should  be  taken  that  they  reeoive  an  edneation  to.iit  them  for  occupying 
the  highest  stations  in  the  govemnent  of  the  eountry.  Tell  them  vacilla* 
tion  and  instability  will  pervade  the  aotion  and  measures  of  our  rulers,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  agricnltural  interest  which  is  the  basis  of  our  prosper* 
ity,  and  which  gives  vigor  and  life  to  every  other  branoh  of  national  indus- 
t^,  and  withoat  it,  ae  I  have  bsfove  remarked^  "  they  eeald  not  esist.'' 
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In  concluding  these  brief  and  imperfect  remarks,  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  all  within  the  compass  of  my  voice,  will  doubtless  heartily  rejoice  in 
rendering  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  governs  and  controls  all  things,  in  that 
He  has  crowned  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  the  past  year,  with  unusual 
abundance  of  the  rich  products  of  the  soil,  which  has  filled  our  granaries 
to  overflowing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  happy  and  courteous  address,  ex-President 
Holbrook,  on  behalf  of  the  Vermont  State  Society,  made  a  very  neat  and 
graceful  welcoming  reply.  Addressing  Mr.  Vail,  he  spoke,  in  substance, 
as  follows : 

Ob  bekftlf,  sir,  of  fhft  IHrMton  of  tlio  TermoDt  State  Agricultural 
Soeiety,  I  offer  you  a  hearty  wdoone  as  tbo  delegate  to  our  annual  State 
ozUbition  from  tlie  Stale  Agrienltiiral  Soeiety  of  New  York — a  Society 
irhose  efforts  to  promote  agtienltaral  improToment  are  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  agricnltoralists  everywhere,  and  whose  published  Transactions 
are  eonsidered  as  antbority  by  sgrienltural  soeieties,  and  by  intelligent 
persons,  throngbovt  onr  own  eonntiy,  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Permit  me,  sb,  also  to  weleome  yon  as  an  in^vidoal,  a.eitiien  of  onr 
eommon  repnMic,  and  to  express  to  yon  onr  united  and  hearty  thanks  for 
your  own  earnest  and  most  important  efforts  to  improve  the  agricultural 
animals  of  the  oenntry  by  importations  of  cattle  of  the  best  blood  in  foreign 
oonntries,  by  your  own  scientific  and  very  skillful  breeding  of  the  same  on 
your  own  farm,  and  the  dissemination  of  them  throughout  the  country — 
the  benefits  resulting  from  which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  We  i^so  thank 
you,  sir,  for  the  important  influences  derived  from  your  example  as  a  care- 
ful observer  of  the  effects  of  crosses  in  breeding,  and  from  your  oft-ropeated 
advice  and  instructions  on  the  subject  of  improTcd  stock  rabing  to  others, 
less  informed  in  the  matter  than  yourself. 

We  trust,  sir,  you  may  find  your  visit  to  us  at  tliis  time  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  one ;  that  you  m:iy  return  to  your  good  home  in  pafety  and 
health,  and  that  on  future  occasions  of  this  character  wc  may  again  meet, 
and  enjoy  an  interchange  of  views  and  experiences, 

I  again  tender  to  you,  sir,  a  cordial  welcome  among  us. 

The  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society  was  instituted  originally  by  a 
few  enterprising  individuals  at  Middlebury,  in  September,  1851.  There 
were  no  premiums  oflcred  nor  paid  by  the  Society  until  1858.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  after  an  application  of  five  years,  granted  the  Society 
an  act  of  incorporation  on  the  8th  of  January,  1857.  The  Society  was 
duly  organised  under  the  provisions  of  that  aet,  and  from  this  date  its  oor^ 
poratc  eiislenee  eommeneed.  This  historie  incident  is  here  reeorded,  to 
^ow  that  mneh  credit  is  dne  to  the  perseverance  of  the  gentlemen  who 
.  formed  the  Soeiety,  and  also  to  show  the  inexplieable  relnctanoe  ef  onr 
State  Le^slatnres  to  eneonrsge  and  promote  this  great  leading  indnstrial 
pnrsnit,  which  forms  the  basis  of  onr  national  prospectty,  while  eveiy  other 
iranoh  of  indnstry  teoelTes  their  fosterb^  eare. 

The  show  gronnda  at  Bnrlington  are  eztensiTe,  and  beantifiilly  sitaated 
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on  the  margin  of  Lake  Champluin,  comniandinfr  an  extensive  view  of  that 
fine  lake  ;  the  different  buiidinga  for  the  reception  of  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion were  appropriately  located.  The  stalls  for  horses,  cattle  and  other 
animals  were  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  fair  grounds,  thus  providing  a 
place  for  everything,  producing  order,  and  uiiordiug  visitors  an  opportuuitjr 
to  view  and  compare  everything  without  confusion  or  interruption. 

The  exhibition  of  stook  would  do  great  credit  to  any  State,  and  partiou* 
UAy  that  of  hones,  and  I  huaid  litde  in  saying  thai  it  was  superior  to 
any  ever  exhibited  in  any  Stale  In  the  Union,  of  Iheae  nobk  aninals,  for 
praotioal  and  nseful  purposes.  In  number  they  were  545.  They  were 
mostly  young,  being  mostly  of  the  Sherman  Morgan,  Woodbury  Morgan, 
Bulrush  Morgan,  Hambletonian,  Ao.  There  were  on  exhibition  205  head 
of  eattle,  eomposed  of  Durhams,  Derons,  Herefoids,  Ayrshires,  mixed  and 
natives ;  among  the  blood  eattle,  the  Durhams  and  Devons  predominated, 
and  there  were  many  fine  specimens  of  those  aulmals,  indicating  thai  there 
is  a  right  spirit  among  the  YermonI  &rmers,  which  will  evenlually  plaoe 
them  in  the  front  ranks  among  the  several  States,  in  breeding  cattle. 

Of  sheep  there  were  on  exhibition  388,  composed  of  French  Merinos, 
Spanish  Merinos,  mixed  Merinos,  and  long  and  middle  wooled  ;  the  Spanish 
Merinos  predominated.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  State  has  long  been 
eelebrated  for  its  lead  in  sheep  husbandry,  and  the  exhibition  of  fine  ani- 
mals on  this  occasion  conclusively  proves  that  the  farmers  of  this  State 
intend  to  persevere  and  bring  this  important  branch  of  husbandry  to  ita 
highest  state  of  perfection. 

Fi«r^  Baa, 

This  depnrlment  of  the  exldbilion  was  well  and  creditably  snslatned, 
proving  that  the  ladiea  of  Burlington  and  its  vicinity  are  not  behind  Ihoee 
of  our  own  State  in  oollivali^g  and  arranging  the  produots  of  the  flower 
garden.  TUs  department  is  always  attractive,  and  no  lair  ground  would 
he  considered  complete  without  ii. 

Dairtf  Department, 
This  department  was  well  and  largely  represented  ;  butter  and  cheese 
were  there  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.    This  State  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  superior  dairy  prodnelions ;  of  fruits  and  vegetahles,  it 
may  be  said,  there  was  a  very  creditable  display. 

Mtchanics'  Hall. 

The  number  of  useful  and  improved  agricultural  and  labor-saving  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  on  exhibition  were  large,  and  well  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects thev  were  severally  designed  to  accomplij«h,  which  conclusively  proves 
that  the  mechanics  of  Vermont  passess  ingenuity  and  skill  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  other  States,  which  serves  to  show  they  duly  appreciate,  and 
are  willing  to  lend  their  aid  to  farmers  in  the  onward  progress  of  an  im- 
proved husbandry.    There  was  also  a  good  exhibition  of  swine,  poultry,  &c. 

In  concluding  this  report,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  feel  I  should  be  derelict  in 
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duty  to  the  New  York  State  Society,  and  to  myself,  did  I  not  hear  testi- 
mony to  the  hospitable  and  kind  reception  which  I  received  from  the  honored 
President  of  the  Vermont  Society,  Gen.  Chase,  the  executive  board,  and 
many  of  its  members  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  during  the  time  I  spent  with  them,  giving  the  roost  gratifying 
assurance  to  the  officers  of  our  Society,  that  from  the  well  known  charac- 
terislic,  manly  and  social  qnalitiM  of  owYomoBt  neighbors,  that  any  dele- 
gate uliioli  our  Boeioty  ai»j  heretfter  wnd  to  them,  will  be  greeted 
aid  aattrtaiBed  wilh  iko  liko  oordifelity  wkieh  they  eztondod  to 

Tour  Kamble  eervant, 

aSO.  TAIL. 
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NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GRASSES 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  DARLINGTON,  WESTCHESTER,  PA, 

The  New  York  Stete  Agriooltoral  Society  haTiiig  expressed  a  wish  for 
the  preparation  of  n  work  on  *'  the  herbage  grasses  of  the  State,  whioh 
shall  accurately  describe  all  the  sprciee  existing  therein,  in  laagiiftge,  and 
with  illustrations  which  shall  bo  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  farmer, — and 
which  shall  also  describe  such  facts  .ind  circumstances  in  relation  to 
them,  as  are  desirable  to  be  known  in  the  practice  of  agriculture," — the 
writer  of  the  following  remarks  submits  them,  with  diffidence,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  and  experience,  for  a  number  of  years,  on  the  farm 
lands  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  reference  to  the  kind  of  work, 
above  mentioned,  as  being  useful  to  the  farmer, — the  writer  would  here  say, 
that  the  most  valuable  account  of  the  grasses  he  has  ever  met  with,  is 
entitled  Horins  Gramineus*  hy  George  Sinclair, — who  prepared  it  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  faith- 
fully ezeeuted,  and  quite  reliable. 

New  York,  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  State,  possesses  descriptions  of 
ill  the  known  plants  of  the  same  {grtutu  included),  by  her  distinguished 
and  aoeompIislMd  botenist,  Dr»  Torrey.  A  doien  yewrs  ago  •  inall  fdlwM 
Wfts  pahlisbed  entitled  *'AgricuUtiial  Botuy,*'  enimienting  anddeeorihiqg 
tke  Qsefol  pkots  and  weeds,  whieh  merit  tke  ootiee  or  reqidra  the  attea* 
tion  of  American  agrienltnrists.  The  edition  was  limited,  and  is  now 
quite  eihaasted ;  bnt  a  second  edition  **  rerised,  witii  additions,*'  by  Geoige 
Ihorber,  Esq.,  an  aUe  and  accomplished  editor,  is  now  in  prass,  by  A.  O. 
MooBB  A  Co.,  140  Fnlton  St.,  New  York.  This  will  be  speedily  published  | 
and  perb^  (with  the  wood-ent  iUostra^ns,)  may  aerre  «n  nsefnl  pnipose 
In  the  absence  of  more  highly  Inisked  prodnolaons.  If  oreiy  young  fiurmer 
would  proTide  himself  with  fair,  well  authenticated  tftdmma  of  every 
interesting  plant  which  he  finds  on  his  premises,  and  keep  the  same  dnly 
labelled  and  arraqged  for  convenient  reference,  in  a  proper  Herbarium, 
bo  woTiM  soon  become  familiar  with  them  all,  by  the  aid  of  the  cuts  and 
descriptions ;  and  thus  be  enabled  to  discuss  their  character  understand- 
ingly.  The  "technical  terms,'*  spoken  of  in  the  paper  which  elicited 
these  remarks,  are  employed  in  all  the  works  above  referred  to ;  and  for 
the  reason  that  they,  alone,  convoy  the  definite  and  precise  ideas,  which 
belong  to  intelligent  conceptions  of  Natural  Science.  The  Glossary^  an-  . 
nezed,  is  always  at  hand  to  furnish  the  explanations,  and  refresh  the  mem- 
ory.  Agricultural  Directumt,  for  their  management  might  have  been 

•Ihb  ««ik  b  la  tte  lAmy  «f  the  Bodely. 
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added,  as  suggested  ;  hut  it  was  apprehended  thej  might  render  the  work 
rather  voluminous,  especially  as  the  directions  would  have  to  yarj  some- 
what with  the  Utitttde.* 

With  reapeet  to  the  mamrti  heit  adapted  to  the  granes,  the  writer 
wonld  remark  that  so  ikr  aa  ohaerration  and  lome  yearn  of  esperieiMM  ena* 
hie  him  to  judge,  he  ia  of  opinion  that  aeaicely  any  aort  of  well  rotted  nia-  % 
nnre  eomea  amiss  among  that  interesting  family  of  plants.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  Chester  eonnty,  the  applieation  of  lime  is  regarded  as  an  exeellent 
treatment  of  grass  Umds,  espemally  what  is  known  as  top  drtttmgt  » 
fresh  hnmt  lime  slacked  to  a  powder,  and  spread  equally  on  th$  tod,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  aeeording  to  die  eondition  of  the 
soiL  The  farmers  think,  the  rioher  the  soil,  the  heavier  may  be  the  dres- 
sing of  lime.f  Calcareous  soils  (sueh  as  that  of  the  great  Umestone  valley 
of  Chester  county,  Pa.,)  are  said  to  admit  of  much  heavier  dressings  of 
lime,  than  the  land  on  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Brandywine.  Lime  is  known 
to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  any  soil  in  which  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
deoomposing  vegetable  matter;  and  it  f^eems  to  be  well  adapted  to  all  the 
jgrass  familyy  from  Indian  com  and  the  common  Cerealia,  down  to  the 
smallest  species  of  Poa.  Mere  practical  farmers  differ,  respecting  the  best 
time  for  cutting  the  grasses  for  hay :  Sonic  contend  that  it  is  better  to  let 
the  seeds  be  fully  grown,  and  nearly  ripe,  before  the  plant  is  cut,  that  the 
seeds  render  the  buy  more  nutritious.  They  oven  claim  that  advantage  for  \ 
the  common  cultivated  Timothy  grass  {Phlatm  prateyisc,  L.)  The  truth 
of  the  matter  might  probably  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  experiment ;  but 
it  seems  more  rational  to  suppose  that  hay  which  was  prepared  from  grasses 
and  other  plants,  at  the  moment  when  the  sap  was  most  replete  with 
sugar,  would  contain  tlie  most  nutriment,  and  consequently  be  the  most 
valuable.  Hence  it  is  thouglit,  tlmt  as  saccharine  matter  is  apparently 
meet  abundant  at  the  time  when  plants  are  in  flower,  therefore,  the  beat 
period  for  converting  them  into  Aoy,  is  while  the  sugar  is  most  copiously 
developed,  whether  in  the  grasses  proper,  or  in  the  leguminous  plants 
known  as  choer. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  Chester  eonnty,  Pa.,  brings  eaoh  field,  in 
its  turn,  into  the  eondition  of  a  meadow^  for  the  production  of  hay.  The 
hay  crop  commonly  consists,  mainly,  of  Bed  clover  {Tri/olium  praioitti, 
X.,)  and  Timothy  (PA/nem  prateme,  L,)  Those  two  plants  afford  a  fiavor* 
ite  and  an  excellent  hay,  though  the  llmothy  is  rather  later  in  flowering. 
Some  fknners  prefer  the  Orchard  grass  {DactylU  gUmtraia,  L.)  to  the 
Timolhy,  for  the  reason  that  the  Orchard  grass  flowers  simultaneously  with  * 
the  clover,  and  both  are  ready  to  be  out  at  the  same  time.  Another  re- 
eommcndation  of  the  Orchard  grass  Is,  that  when  out,  the  radical  leaves 
speedily  grow  up,  famishing  an  aftermath  which  protects  the  soil  from  the 
scorching  summer  sun  ;  whereas  the  aftermath  to  the  Timothy  crop  is  very 
deficient.    Nevertheless,  baUt  or  prejndioe  induces  the  Chester  oounty 

•  Thli  Tenr  Taln»b1e  work  by  Dr.  Darlington,  U  in  the  library  of  the  Sooleky. 
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farmers,  gonerany,  to  adhere  to  tlie  culture  of  Timothy.  "Where  the  land 
is  crooJ,  both  Clover  and  Timothy  are  gradually  choked  out  by  the  sponta- 
neou-;  growth  of  Croeri  gra.ss  {Poo  prafcrisis,  L.),  which  ^*  comes  as 
the  faruK-rs  express  it,  whi'ticver  the  S(»il  is  rich,  or  highly  improved,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  sowing  the  seed.  This  Foa  \a  known,  in  Kenturkv,  l^y 
the  name  of  "  Bhie  grasft.''^  The  Euglisli  farmers  call  it  "Smooth-stalked 
Meadow-grass."  It  is,  confessedly,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  pasture 
grasses  in  Chester  county,  and  probaldy  tlirnnghout  the  Middle  States. 

In  tlie  suiLill  volume  entitled  ''Agrieultural  Botany,"  now  in  press,  by 
A.  0.  Moore  &  Co.,  New  York,  there  are  some  fifty  species  of  grasses 
(iaclading  the  Ctrealia)  enumerated  and  briefly  described.  Of  these,  not 
mora  tli«i  twenty-five  or  thirty  species  are  regarded  as  poasesRing  agricul- 
tural Talne.  The  others  are  looked  upon  as  little  hotter  than  mere  weeds  ; 
and  a  few  of  them  are  positiTO  fmisancies.  Of  those  grasses  which  aro 
eonsidered  as  valnahle  in  Chester  county^  Penn.,  either  for  hay  or  pattU' 
rage,  the  following  may  be  named : 

Alopeturut  prateiuis,  L.  But  little  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pkleum  pratemet  L,   Very  generally  cultivated. 

AgrottU  vulgarity  With,   Bather  neglected,  now-a-days. 

Cynodou  Da^ylon,  Pen,   Scarcely  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

DoetyltM  ghmerata,  L,   Beal  value  not  finally  determined. 

Poa  annua,  L.    Too  small  to  be  of  much  importance. 

Poa  serotina^  Ekrh.    But  little  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

Poa  trivialis^  L.    Not  particularly  known  by  the  farmers. 

Poa  pratensitf  L.    The  most  valuable  of  all  the  Poos, 

Poa  compressa,  L.    Highly  nutritious,  but  the  herbage  scant. 

Festuca  elatior^  L.    A  valuable  grass,  extensively  naturalised. 

Loiium  ptrenne,  L.    In  rich  soil  affords  a  good  pasture. 

Arrhenalhernm  arenacexim,  Beaur.    Real  value  not  determined. 

An/ ho  jr  ant  hum  odoratum.  L*    Not  mueh  esteemed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sorghum  vulgar Pers.  var,  bicolor.  Under  trial,  for  tyrup  and 
sugar. 

Among  the  gramineous  nuisa?ices,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Bromus  sfxa/inits,  L.     Trii'iat?/!  rcprns,  L.    All  the  Paspalu /us  and 

Pauianns  ;  Setaria  g/auca,  B.,  and  Sctaria  viridis^  Beauv.f  Cenchrus 

tribuloides,  L.,  A/idropagon,  all  the  species. 

With  these  desultory  and  imperfect  notes,  the  other  topics  are  coniuiiLted 

to  younger  and  more  cornjictcnt  hands.    Mueh  careful  observation  is  re« 

quisite  in  order  to  arrive  ut  satisfactory  coucluijious. 

W.  D. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  8, 1859. 

*  Some  writers  Meert,  thai  spring  buiter  ovcs  its  fine  rich  flavor  to  the  Anthozanthum,  or 
BwMt-fMDtad  VevMl  gnu,  Tb»  flMt  doe*  not  appear  to  bo  woU  aeoortaiaod ;  hmt  the  ozper- 

iment  might  be  readily  tried  by  feeding  the  cows,  for  a  time,  exclusively  on  the  AnthoxaH' 
thum.  It  is  by  no  ntfeans  certain  that  cowsi  prefer  that  gra^s.  Ro  fur  an  the  writor  hii!-  ob- 
lerrod,  he  thinks  cows  pass  it  by,  to  get  at  other  early  grasses.  It  would  be  intercsliDg  to 
kMir  tho  Ms  or  tho  MM. 

[Ag.  Teans.]  M 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  AND  THE 

BEMEDY. 

DISCOVERY  BY  P.  LAZARIS,  ATHENS,  GREECE. 

Any  substance,  dried  and  pulverized,  which  does  not  injure  the  foliage 
nor  fruii  of  the  vine,  cures  the  disease  of  02<//uw,"  with  which  it  is 
aflfectcd. 

It  is  because  of  the  pan)e  qualities,  that  pulverized  sulphur  produces  the 
same  effect,  and  not  as  a  specific  a.s  is  generally  believed. 

Those  who  have  thus  fur  applied  themselves  to  research,  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  the  disease  called  **  at<ftitm,"  have  wished  to  find  a  specific, 
which  wottld  as  surely  cause  it  to  disappear  as  does  qunine  biMk  tlie 
intermilteDt  fever.  Consequently  they  have  eonsidered  tbal  rolphnr  pos* 
sessed  sach  specific  properties,  but  no  one  disoovwed  that  any  material 
reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  and  wMeh  would  not  injure  the  plant  or  its 
fruit,  would  equally  well  cure  the  disease. 

When  it  is  spread  abundantly  on  the  grape,  where  it  attaehes  itself  essily, 
it  aots,  as  I  believe,  by  its  drying  the  parasitic  fiingns,  absorbing  its  juioes, 
end  thus  cutting  off  its  nourishment.  In  some  microsoopie  observations  I 
have  made,  I  think  I  have  seen  this  effect  produced  just  at  the  point  where 
the  peduncle  of  the  parasitio  grains  are  attached  to  ^e  grape,  and  possiblyi 
on  the  grains  themselves. 

Having  observed  that  those  grapes  which  lay  upon  the  earth  were  not 
attacked  by  the  disease,  I  concluded  very  naturally  that  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  cure  it  was  by  powdering  the  plant  with  earth. 

The  experiments  which  I  made  afterwards  convinced  me  that  the  common 
soil  of  the  fields,  separated  from  gravel  and  sand,  and  very  finely  pulverised 
and  dried  a  few  hours  in  the  sun,  radically  cured  the  disease.  As  a  olay 
soil  produced  those  effects,  I  concluded  that  all  others  would. 

Having  applied  this  important  discovery  in  1856,  1  addressed  a  report 
of  it  to  Mr.  Lamhiki,  at  that  time  Deputy  Prefect  of  Corintli.    The  year 

1857  still  further  assured  me  the  result  I  desired,  and  I  consulted  Mr.  f! 
Choidas,  a  lawyer  at  Patras,  as  to  the  best  manner  for  me  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  vineyards,  and  to  communicate  to 

them  my  discovery.    After  consulting  with  Mr.  Eouphos,  mayor  of  the  ■ 
city,  and  with  several  other  persons,  he  answered  mc  that  he  thought  the 
proprietors  would  voluntarily  accord  mc  a  recompense,  but  that  contracts 
bhould  previou.sly  be  entered  into  with  them. 

Considering  this  difficult  to  be  realized,  I  consulted  other  friends.    In  • 

1858  I  went  from  Corinth  to  Athens,  and,  by  advice,  I  laid  the  affair  beforo  *^ 
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Mr.  ConmouncloTiroB,  Minister  of  Finuioe.  He  heard  mo  with  iDtcrest 
and  told  me  that  it  came  more  properly  under  the  department  of  the  Min- 
istor  of  the  Interior,  but  that  his  colleague  wonld  not  be  able  to  deeide 

before  the  new  session  of  the  clianiber. 

I  returned  to  ('oriuth  for  the  vintage,  and  did  not  again  return  to  Athens 
nntil  towards  the  month  of  November.  At  that  time  I  consulted  Mr. 
Renieris,  lawyer  and  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  aa  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  should  bring  my  proposition  before  the  Government.  I  also  spoke  at 
length  with  Mr.  Spiliotaki,  Superior  in  the  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  afterwards  with  the  minister  himself,  Mr.  Propelegious, 
who  in  turn  referred  me  to  Mr.  Dossius,  General  Secretary  of  his  ministry. 
Afterwards  I  sent  a  report  to  his  Majesty,  the  King,  who  in  turn  wished 
me  to  address  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  inYited  me  to  present  my- 
self before  a  special  committee. 

Onr  first  interview  produced  no  results. 

On  the  one  dde,  I  obaeryed  that  sneh  n  diseovery  annoanoed  by  a  nan 
not  ocenpied  in  aeienee,  did  not  inspire  mueh  eonfidenee,  and  earned  differ- 
ent opinicms,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  time  was  approaehing  when  this 
remedy  shovld  be  applied,  and  the  proprietors  should  ei^oy  lis  benefits. 

Seeing  that  I  eonld  not  attain  the  desired  end  in  this  way,  and  wishing 
to  save  the  proprietors  of  Oreeoe  and  other  eonntries  from  the  enormous 
expense  of  solphnr,  I  have  dsdded  to  Tolontarily  pnblish  my  diseoTOiy. 

The  following  experiments  led  me  to  eonsider  my  disoovery  as  an  in&l* 
lible  remedy.  I  powdered  my  Tines  with  European  snlfAkur,  saye  one 
corner  of  my  vineyard  apart  from  the  rest,  which  was  saved  for  experiment. 
This  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  was  treated  with  the  sulphurous 
earth  of  Kalamaki,  called  "antirosty,*'  (antigalease)  the  other  simply  with 
clay,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  vines  in  their  natural  state,  to  see  if 
the  disease  might  not  oeaso  spontaneously.  In  due  time,  the  three  portions, 
treated  with  European  sulphur,  earth  of  Kalamaki,  and  with  clay,  alike 
ahowed  the  cure  desired,  while  the  vines  not  treated  at  all  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  disease.  Therefore  I  concluded  that  pulverized  earth 
merited  cqaal  confidence  with  sulphur.  As  some  persons  suppose  that  sul- 
phur exercises  an  influence  at  some  considerable  distance,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  the  following  year  in  a  part  of  my  vineyard  distant  from  where 
sulphur  was  used,  and  not  forgetting;  to  leave  some  vines  without  any 
treatment.  Three  months  later,  the  vines  not  powdered  were  destroyed, 
while  those  treated  with  argillaceous  earth  were  saved,  convincing  me  fully 
t\at  such  argillaceous  earth  radically  cured  the  disease.  Yet  I  resolved  to 
continue  the  experiments  during  IS^^,  and  test  the  following  matters: 

1st.  If,  in  order  to  save  expense  and  labor,  two  powderings  would  not 
suffice  instead  of  three  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  applications  ? 

3d.  If,  having  omitted  the  first  application,  it  would  be  possible  to  efi'ect 
it  by  a  later  application. 
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In  order  to  wMa  theee  ihree  qii6Btioiw»  I  performed  the  following  ex* 

«  perimcuts : 

I  powdered  a  number  of  vines  before  flowering,  and  twice  lateri  at  the 
times  when  sulphur  is  usually  applied.    The  cure  was  complete. 

Fifteen  days  after  I  commenced  the  preceding  experiments,  I  commenced 
another  series  in  the  same  way.  Nine  days  had  not  passed  before  signs  of 
the  disease  appeared,  when  I  immediately  repeated  the  application  of  pul- 
verized earth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  the  disease  arrested.  I  re- 
peated the  experiment  the  third  and  fourth  time  with  the  same  results. 

Another  series  was  powdered  at  the  time  of  the  setting  or  formation  of 
the  young  grapes,  but  without  success,  although  the  earth  was  used  abun- 
dantly. 

A  fourth  lot  was  left  untouched  in  the  midst  of  the  icat,  which  was  like 
the  last  attacked. 

From  these  experiments  I  have  drawn  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  earth  shoiild  be  freed  from  saad  and  gravel,  dried  in  the  ran  a 
hw  hours,  pulreriiod  ywj  finely,  and  then  sifted  or  holted  Ukt  ralphnr. 

2d.  fNiat  M  eommon  oky  is  easily  prepared  as  abore,  and  adheres  well  to 
the  Tines,  it  is  preferable  to  other  hinds  of  soU. 

8d.  That  the  instmments  generally  nsed  to  apply  the  snlphnr,  will  serro 
for  this  also,  at  least  for  the  first  and  seoond  operation,  but  the  third  time,  ^ 
as  the  grapes  have  then  some  nie,  it  is  desirable  to  haTo  them  more 
abundantly  powdered,  yet  it  is  possible  here  too  to  nse  the  same  instmment 
tied  for  snlphnr. 

4ih.  The  powdering  sneeeeds  best  when  applied  after  sunrise,  but  while 
the  gtapes  are  still  somewhat  mobt  with  dew.  The  following  times  are 
the  best  for  the  applioation : 

a.  When  the  young  shoots  have  searcely  attained  the  length  of  a  span, 
before  the  grape  is  in  flower. 

b.  Am  soon  as  the  flower  has  fallen  and  the  young  grape  entirely  set. 

e.  When  these  are  of  the  same  sise  as  is  thought  sufiioient  in  snlphnra- 
iion. 

5.  Independently  of  these,  even  when  performed  with  eare,  it  is  neces- 
sary  sometimes  to  make  extra  applications,  as,  for  example,  eaeh  time  after 

a  heavy  rain,  after  waiting  a  day. 

6th.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  leaves,  as  is  usual,  is  advisable,  if  prac- 
ticed with  moderation,  otherwise,  the  vines  deprived  of  leaves,  the  grapes 
may  be  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  n 

7th.  If  from  any  cause  the  first  regular  powdering  has  been  omitted  or 
neglected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  it  by  two  others,  with  an  interval 
between  of  eight  or  ten  days.  But  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  it  be 
done  before  the  time  of  the  second  regular  application. 

8th.  It  is  necessary  always  to  perform  the  operation  with  the  greatest 
care.   It  is  well  to  have  the  workmen  followed  by  another,  who  again  care- 
fully examines  the  vines  and  powders  any  that  may  have  escaped.    If  after  j 
the  use  of  the  pulverized  earth,  any  signs  of  the  disease  again  appear,  it 
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is  pronf  that  the  operation  has  not  been  well  done,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
ini mediately  rep«at  it  with  all  the  care  that  is  bestowed  when  solphor  ia 

nscd. 

I  have  also  used  other  su])stanccs  besides  earth,  which,  when  not  injori- 
ons  to  the  vine,  will  cure  the  disease  with  the  same  success. 

Such  is  my  discovery,  which  long  experience  and  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  proved  infallible.  If  any  one  is  found  who  doubts  it,  only  let 
him  try  it,  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the  rules  given,  beginning  before 
the  shoots  are  the  length  of  a  span,  and  then  if  wo  will  have  tho  best  re- 
sults, apply  at  the  times  when  sulphur  ia  now  applied.  In  this  way  may 
the  expense  of  the  sulphur  bo  saved,  and  I  repeat,  the  results  arc  equally 
mooessfol.  I,  myself,  will  use  only  clay  the  present  year  on  my  vineyard  at 
Oorintli. 

ThoM  who  wish  more  explicit  information  are  requested  to  addroM  mo 

directly. 

[Signed.]  P.  LAZABIS.  • 

Athens  (Gbkkoe),  March  15fA  1859. 

CTttulaUdliroB  fhtoil^Ml  bj  Wm.  H.  Amrar.] 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  WRIGHT,  U.  S. 

MINISTER  AT  BERLIN. 

The  annexed  letter,  addres«c.l  to  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Indianapolis,  and  a 
duplicate  forwarded  to  ua,  and  we  take  great  pleaaure  in  presonting  it  to 

our  readers  : 

Advantages  of  Foreign  Travel — The  Old  and  New  Worlds  contrasted — 
Statistical  Reports  of  the  Phj'sical  llesources  of  Germany,  compared 
with  Amtriea— >Agriciiltiml  Advanoemeni  in  Qermny  and  Fnnee— 
The  Artificial  Production  of  Fish,  and  TranspUndng  Of  TrMfl— A  tbW 
words  of  general  admonition  to  American  Farmers. 

BiBLTN,  Wednesday,  October  12,  1859. 
My  Dear  Friend — One  of  the  chief  advantages  9i  foreign  travel  and 
residence,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  experience,  is  the  aoenrate  knowledge 
obtained  by  personal  observation,  of  the  true  relation  of  one*s  native  , 
country  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Especially  is  it  true  of  America,  that 
only  by  contrasting  her  with  Europe,  can  we  arrive  at  any  just  estimate  of 
what  she  now  is,  and  of  what  she  is  destined  to  become.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  such  a  contrast,  however  flattering  in  the  main,  and  comfort- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots,  is  entirely  without  its  dark  side. 
While  it  is  too  evident  to  admit  the  possibility  of  denial  that  America  is 
in  many  respects  far  in  advance  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  also  undeniable, 
that,  in  many  respects,  she  is  in  the  rear  of  her  competitors  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  this  fact,  nor  unpatriotic  in 
the  confession  of  it,  nor  is  there  anything  discouraging  in  it.  In  a  young 
nation  like  ourselves,  composed  of  many  lietorogcneous  elements,  which 
are  undergoing  the  process  of  being  mixed  np  and  shaken  down  into  one 
homogeneous  mass,  diere  must  necessarily  be  much  that  is  crude,  much  to 
he  changed  for  the  better.  It  may  do  for  those  who,  "  while  decrying  the 
Old  World,"  with  nidiBeriniinate  rancor,  as  if  it  presented  nothing  good 
and  worthy  for  onr  imitation,  to  hold  np  onr  own  country  as  a  perfeet 
model  for  the  universe  to  follow ;  but  the  true  patriot  and  enlightened  I 
statesman  is  ever  ready  to  aeknowledge  the  shortcomings  of  hts  native  land, 
for  the  snfficirat  reason,  that  it  is  only  by  aoknowledging  and  focing  them 
that  they  can  be  remedied. 

If,  while  conscious  of  its  general  greatness,  I  take  the  liberty  of  speak* 
ing  plainly  of  certain  matters  in  wUch,  according  to  my  judgment,  the 
Old  World  seems  to  be  in  advance  of  the  New,  our  countrymen  will  have 
BO  cause  to  foel  jealous  of  such  criiicisms.  No  other  nation  in  the  world 
4uai  boast  of  more  rapid  progress  in  the  right  direction,  than  the  last  ten 
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years  have  witnessed  in  America.  In  no  country  of  the  Old  World,  for 
example,  could  a  work  so  extended  and  expensive  as  that  of  Prof.  Agassiz 
on  Natural  History,  have  been  published  by  ]irivate  subscription.  It  would 
have  required  a  large  amount  of  royal  patronage  ;  and  I  venture  to  a.ssert, 
that  it  would  not  have  found  its  way  into  half  a  dozen  private  libraries  in 
Europe.  The  fact  that  our  merchants,  our  men  of  business,  who  are  re- 
garded, even  by  intelligent  Europeans,  as  a  set  of  beings  who  never  think, 
except  to  the  chink  of  the  "almighty  dollar,"  subscribed  by  hundreds  to 
this  work,  la  a  signi6cant  indication  of  the  general  character  of  our  people. 

We  are  moTing,  I  honestly  and  hopefully  helieve*  in  the  right  direetion, 
and  we  may  accelerate  onr  progress  in  no  small  degree,  if,  laying  astdt 
all  prejudice,  we  open  our  eyes  to  what  is  eommendable  and  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  Old  World.  There  are  many  things  to  admire — many  to 
condemn.  Our  policy  is  to  select  the  good  everywhere,  and  to  speak  of 
^e  virtues  of  those  with  whom  we  live,  and  not  tiieir  fitnlts.  If  we  hold 
up  the  Tirtues  of  onr  neighbors  and  not  their  faults,  we  shall  make  our^ 
selves  and  neighbors  better  men.  Of  course,  I  disdaim  at  the  outset,  any 
right  or  intention  to  instruct  the  people  of  our  State.  My  position  in  this 
country,  and  still  more,  my  acquaintance  with  its  men  of  sdenee,  afford 
me  excellent  opportunities  for  obtaining  correct  and  invaluable  informa* 
tion  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  resources  of  Germany, 
and  having  the  prosperity  of  my  native  State  at  heart,  I  feel  it  to  be  not 
only  a  sacred  duty,  but  a  pleasure  to  do  what  little  4ies  in  my  power  to- 
wards spreading  that  information  among  my  fellow  citiaens.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  my  leisure  is  somewhat  limited, 
and  the  most  that  I  can  do^  is  to  scratch  off  a  few  hasty  and  familiar  lines 
now  and  then,  to  my  most  intimate  friends,  who,  I  know,  will  excuse  the 
ineoherence  of  a  letter,  written  at  intervab,  and  dispatched  without  the 
benefit  of  revision. 

I  have  been  much  interested  lately  by  the  official  statistical  report  of 
the  physical  resources  of  Germany,  prepared  with  great  labor  and  reirard- 
lessness  of  exju  nse,  perfectly  aeeurate,  and  containing  inforniatiuu  valu- 
able, not  only  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  but  to  the  farming 
population  of  the  country.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  what  have 
■we  similar  to  this  in  AHierica  ?  Nothing  !  I  believe,  as  a  general  rulo»  we 
have  less  accurate  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  of  Europe,  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  In  more  than 
half  the  States  of  the  Union  there  is  no  butcau  of  statisties;  and  the 
population  is  dependent  npon  the  vague  rumors,  and  too  utterly  unreliable 
reports  of  the  press  for  information  upon  the  state  of  cr^ps  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  single  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  the  incalculable  disad* 
vantage  of  letting  things  go  at  such  loose  ends.  An  European  correspond- 
enl,  writing  perhaps  upon  imperfect  information  or  hasty  observation,  pre- 
dicts a  short  crop  and  a  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  abroad.  The  rumor  spreads 
like  wild-fire  through  America,  and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  Europe 
will  have  to  look  to  our  markets  to  make  up  her  own  deficiency.  What  is 
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the  conscf[Ueiico  ?  Tlie  experience  of  the  last  few  years  coDipeL  us  to  re- 
turn a  sad  answer — a  mania  in  speculation,  a  sudden  rise  of  prices  to  a 
fictitious  value — and  then  a  sudden  revulsion  and  panic,  and  commercial 
duiress.  To  orown  all,  Ao  foreign  speenlator,  well  informed  of  Ike  state 
of  things  at  home,  and  who  has  patiently  bided  his  time,  steps  in  at  the 
favorable  moment,  when  priees  are  at  the  lowest,  and  realises  an  immense 
profit  at  the  expoise  of  onr  own  farmers  and  merchants.  One  of  onr  lead- 
ing newspapers  estimates  onr  wheat  erop  for  the  year  1859,  at  three  han- 
.  dred  millions  of  bushels,  another  at  two  hundred,  and  I  see  in  the  month 
of  September,  1859,  that  it  is  announced  mo«t  publicly,  that  the  ootton 
crop  of  1858,  was  three  million  eight  hundred  thousand  bales ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  disputed.  We  shall  know  the  truth  some  of  these  days,  after  spe* 
culators  and  sharpers  have  done  their  work.  I  belicTO  in  Indiana  there  Is 
a  law  requiring  certain  gentlemen  who  provide  the  community  with  papw, 
called  money,  to  puLli-sh  annually  a  statement  of  their  issues,  discounts, 
cash  on  hand,  Ac.  But  the  labor  of  the  country,  its  resources  and  pro- 
doctioiis  each  year  are  matters  too  small  for  such  inquiries.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  article  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee,  during  the  past  year,  in  the 
space  of  ninety  days,  fluctuated  from  60c.  to  $1.G0  per  bushel. 

So  in  ease  of  a  European  war.  We  arc  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
withdrawal  of  a  million  of  men  from  the  labors  of  husbandry,  must  niate- 
riully  aftcct  the  cultivation  of  the  crop?  ;  but  the  truth  is,  tlu  ir  places  are 
supplied  by  the  woSien  of  the  country,  wlio  perform  all  the  duties  of  agri- 
culture, and,  consequently,  even  a  gciu  ral  war,  unless  protracted  through 
a  series  of  years,  could  not  afTcct  the  resourc  es  of  Europe  so  disastrously 
as  to  compel  her  to  look  entirely  to  America  for  supplies. 

Now,  what  we  want  in  every  one  of  our  States  is  a  bureau  of  statistios, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  people  with  timely  and  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  crops  at  home.  The  reports  j^hould  also  embrace  geo- 
logical, niincralogical  and  other  physical  infornmtion  of  importance  to  our 
farmers  and  manu&cturers*  In  addition,  we  should  have  a  general  statis- 
tical department,  the  business  of  which  should  be  to  colleot  and  spread 
through  the  country,  through  official  and  reliable  channels,  corrtot  accounts 
of  the  state  of  crops  in  Europe ;  and  it  might  also  be  fcmnd  derinble  to 
charge  this  department  with  the  duty  of  reporting,  f^om  time  to  tinm,  the 
various  improvements  in  manufactures,  in  mining,  in  scientific  agrieultnre 
introduced  into  the  European  systems*  I  need  not  spend  time  in  proving 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  such  an  arrangement,  as  they  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  will  bestow  a  moment's  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  told  tiiat  all  such  matters  should  be  lefk 
to  the  private  enterprise  of  onr  people,  and  that  the  interference  of  the 
government  would  not  only  be  oncalled  Inr,  but  impolitic  and  unwise,  be- 
cause it  would  be  departing  firom  the  ordinary  range  of  objects  for  which 
our  governments  ezbt.  Our  State  govemmeDts  are  too  mudi  mere  politi" 
eat  machines,  devoted  to  the  busintss  of  turning  out  laws  and  other  Isgis* 
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lative  enactments  in  almost  incredible  numbers  and  confusion,  and  to  the 
manufacture  of  electioneering  capital.  Whole  sessions  are  often  consumed 
in  unworthy  and  worse  than  uselesB  squabbling  over  a  net  of  resolutions  of 
no  earthl;  injportance  or  interest  to  the  country,  except  i\<  they  serve  to 
inflame  partit^an  feeling,  and  keep  the  dangerous  fire  of  party  spirit  from 
dying  out.  "We  are  so  accustomed  to  thi^  abuse  of  legislative  functiuuH, 
that  we  have  almost  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  have  nearly  forget  ten 
what  (he  trae  duties  of  a  gOTernment  connist  in.  The  object  of  a  licpub- 
lioan  CkveniiiMiit  n  tlie  regulation  of  tbe  public  affairs  of  the  country  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  i>eople.  What  are  the  public  affairs'' 
•  of  the  eountry  f  Not  merely  laws,  eertaioly  aol  politioal  resolutioas ;  for 
hesides  the  polideal  and  social  mterests  of  our  oovntry,  there  are  others  of 
equal  importaaoe  to  the  people  at  large,  whieh  demand  and  which  should 
reoeire  the  prefouiidest  attention  of  our  legislators.  The  scientific  inves- 
^gation  of  onr  national  resonroes,  for  example,  is  a  matter  affecting  the 
Yciy  foundation  of  our  national  greatness  and  prosperity.  Onr  yery  exist- 
ence as  a  self-snpportingt  independent  nation,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
npon  it.  For  without  a  thorough  iarestigation  those  sonroee  can  ne?er  he 
developed ;  and  without  the  dcTolopment  of  them,  we  shall  gradually  sink 
into  a  mere  dependeney  of  Europe.  Indiyidual  enterprise,  evoi  in  Amer- 
ica, being  inadequate  to  this  work,  and  as  it  is  further,  more  a  public  than 
a  private  measure,  it  is  evideotly  the  duty  of  that  public  machine,  which 
we  style  gOTomment,  to  take  the  matter  up  and  carry  it  through. 

In  this  respect  we  might,  with  great  advantage,  follow  the  example  of 
the  French  and  German  goftonments.  Both  in  Germany  and  Frauce  ag- 
ricultural schoob  and  colleges  are  established  and  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernments, and  extensive  experiments  are  carried  out,  which  would  be  en- 
tirely beyond  th«  means  of  private  men.  The  benefitj«  to  the  nation  are 
immense.  Agricultnro  has  rtt*eived  a  great  impetus,  and  the  products  of 
the  soil  have  nearly  doubled  withiu  less  than  half  a  century  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  tillage.  Look  at  the  statis- 
tics of  the  wheat  crop  in  France.  Fifty  years  ago,  according  to  a  recent 
official  publication,  there  were  only  about  four  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand hectares  (a  hectare  contains  a  little  less  than  two  and  one-half  acres) 
of  land  sown  to  wheat  in  France,  and  the  average  yield  did  not  exceed 
exceed  eleven  hectolitres  (two  and  three-fourth  bushels  to  the  hectolitre) 
to  the  hectare.  In  1858,  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  h$ctolilreSf  at  an  average  yield  of  fifteen  hectolitrei  to  the  kec- 
tartf  an  increase  of  nearly  one-half  in  about  forty  years. 

This  is  a  signifionnt  &et  for  Amertea.  At  the  population  of  Fraaee  has 
increased  only  about  one-fifth  within  the  last  half  century,  and  as  she  now 
produces  wheat  in  nearly  suftcieat  quantity  for  her  own  eonsumption,  it  is 
'  evident  that  if  she  goes  on  improving  her  system  of  agriculture  at  the 
present  rate,  she  will  soon  be  in  a  oondilioa  to  export  breadstufis  instead 
of  buying  them.  From  her  African  province  of  Algeria,  she  will  be  able 
to  draw  large  supplies  of  grab ;  and  the  day  may  come  when  Europe  will 
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cease  to  depend  upon  America,  and  look  to  France  for  its  breadstuflfs.  I 
fear,  indeed,  that  that  day  is  not  far  distant ;  but  T  fear  only  because  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  it  will  find  us  unprepared  for  the  commercial 
changes  which  such  a  reversion  of  circumstances  must  necessarily  produce. 
We  depend  upon  the  profits  of  our  harvests  to  pay  for  our  importations 
from  Europe.  But  what  if  Europe  ceases  to  be  a  market  for  our  grain 
and  our  cotton,  while  we  are  still  depeodent  upon  her  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  articles  of  luxury  ? 

We  must  look  this  danger  steadily  in  the  face,  and  prepare  in  season  to 
avert  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  keep  pace  with  the  agricultural  im- 
provements of  the  Old  World  ;  wc  must  keep  ahead  of  them.  We  must 
make  greater  use  of  steam  than  England  does  in  tlie  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  agriculture.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Warwick,  the  steam  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  &o.,  formed  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  imleM  we  hold  our  own  wiA 
the  mother  oonntry  in  this  respect,  we  must  not  be  nnwilting  to  take  the 
e<mseqiieneet  of  our  negligence. 

Of  coarse  you  will  not  expect  me,  within  the  limile  of  e  sbgle  letter,  to 
indicate  erery  case  in  which  we  might  profitably  copy  the  ezam^e  of  En- 
rope.  I  will  only  hint  at  two,  of  especial  interest  to  oar  Western  fiurmen 
—the  artificial  raising  of  fish,  and  the  transplanting  of  trees. 

3Pish  have  been  artificially  inereased  and  preserved  in  Ohina  for  eentn- 
ries.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  snbjeot  began  to  attract 
tiie  attention  of  scientific  men  in  (^wmany,  where  the  prsotiee  has  already 
reached  a  high  state  of  calture.  In  England  and  France,  attention  has 
been  but  recently  directed  to  this  branch  of  indnstry,  yet  it  is  sneeessfolly 
enltivated  in  both  countries,  and  promises  to  become  of  the  Htmoet  im- 
portance to  the  world. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  different  methods  pursued  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  yon  will  find  one,  better  written,  and  with  details 
vhich  I  cannot  go  into,  in  more  than  one  of  our  scientific  journals.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  of  nur  We;*tern  men  who  happon  to  be  the  owners 
of  small  lakes  or  pondx,  make  the  experiments  for  tiiemselves.  The  field 
for  scientific  investigation  is  large  and  important,  and  the  rcHuUs,  if  huc- 
cessful,  cannot  fail  to  lie  liiirhly  beneficial.  If  all  our  ponds,  lakes,  brook;? 
and  rivers,  were  stocked  with  the  bettor  kinds  of  fish,  their  increase  se- 
cured by  artificial  means,  and  protected  against  extirpation  by  wise  legis- 
lative provisions,  we  shouM  have  a  cheaper  and  healthy  article  of  food 
constantly  at  hand.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  saliaou  was  u  luxury  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  only  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  ;  now  it  is  within 
the  means  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  of  the  noble.  On  the  22d  of  last 
February,  I  had  a  salmon  from  Hanover,  on  my  table,  which  weighed  82 
]M>nnds. 

I  send  yon  the  enclosed  paragraph  from  an  English  paper,  as  it  not  only 
serves  to  illnstrate  the  practicability  of  the  artifieial  propagation  of  fish, 
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\mi  ecmejt «  hint  toward  the  stocking  cf  our  great  inland  seia,  whidi 
shonld  not  be  lost  npon  onr  eovntiTmen : 

At  a  recent  sittmg  of  tlie  SocHti  d*Aeelimaiatitm,  Dr.  Cloqnet  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  a  successfal  experiment  recently  made  by  H.  Coete, 

in  a  pond  situated  at  St.  Gucu&,  one  of  the  domains  of  the  Emperor,  near 
St.  Cloud.    It  had  hitherto  been  considered  impossible  to  produce  salmon 
in  a  state  of  domesticity,  without  their  emigrating  to  the  sea ;  M.  Costers 
experiment  proves  the  contrary.    The  small  pond  above  allnded  to,  shna- 
ted  in  a  shady  valley,  does  not  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
acres.    Its  greatest  depth  is  six  metres,  from  which  tho  bottom  rises  in  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  grassy  bank.    It  receives  its  waters  by  transudation 
from  the  high  ground  with  which  it  is  Hurrounded.    Three  years  apro  it  was 
emptied  for  repairs,  and  when  it  afterwards  again  received  its  usual  quan- 
tity of  water,  M.  Coste  stocked  it  with  some  trout,  which  arc  now  four 
years  old,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    In  April  and  May.lSoT, 
he  added  several  thousand  liliputian  salmon,  bred  at  the  College  de  France 
two  months  before,  and,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  committed  by  their  vo- 
racious enemies,  the  trout,  they  have  thriven  so  well  that  some  time  ago, 
in  the  presence  of  their  Majesties,  upwards  of  two  hundred  kilogrammes' 
weight  of  these  fish  were  brought  up  in  a  single  draught  of  a  net.  They 
were  on  an  average  about  a  foot  in  length.    But  the  most  important  cir- 
owBsteBoe  wUoh  H.  Ooste  remarlced  on  tMs  oeearion,  and  wHeh  adds  a 
new  fiset  to  science,  was  lliat  all  tiiese  fisli  were  in  a  state  of  reprodnotion ; 
the  spawn  wMcli  they  contained  had  come  to  matnrity,  and  it  has  since 
been  subjected  to  artificial  fecundation ;  the  embryos  resulting  therefrom 
•re  so  far  derelcped  that  they  must  soon  be  hatched.   Hence  it  is  proved 
that  salraon  may  be  propagated  in  close  waters;  and  also,  that  salmon, 
like  trout,  be|^n  to  spawn  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.** 

My  letter  is  already  too  long ;  and  yet  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  tlM 
transplanting  of  trees.  It  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  us.  We  hove 
immense  tracts  of  open  prairie  country  which  must  be  gradually  covered  with 
trees ;  and  as  it  is  for  our  interest  that  it  should  be  done  ss  speedily  and  as 
durably  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  our  western  farmers  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  art  of  transplanting.  It  Seems  to  be  perfectly  understood 
in  France.  There  they  transplant  trees  ten,  and  even  twenty  years  old, 
conveying  them  for  miles,  without  cutting  off  anything  but  the  fop  rootSy 
and  that  too  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  sap  is  up  and  the  tree  in  full 
bloom.  I  confess  that  the  first  time  I  witnessed  the  operation  I  was  aston- 
ished  enough  to  remonstrate  at  the  unseasonable  time  chosen  for  it ;  but 
the  answer  was  briefly  this  :  '*  We  never  lose  a  tree.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
surgeon  to  remove  the  limb  of  a  man  in  feeble  health  with  success  ?  On 
the  contrary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  man's  life,  he  seeks  to  perform  the 
operation  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  full  of  vital  energy." 

I  repeat  we  must  not  allow  the  Old  World  to  get  ahead  of  America  in 
the  great  agricultural  and  mechanical  improvements  of  the  ago.  liut  this 
is  not  all.    We  must  not  only  be  up  with  Europe,  but  as  far  as  possible, 
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independent  of  Kurope.  As  the  Old  "World  begins  to  cultivate  the  raw 
material  for  the  supply  of  her  manufactories,  we  must  build  up  manufacto- 
ries at  home  to  be  supplied  by  the  products  of  our  own  fields.  We  roust 
not  only  j-aisPy  but  vianufacture.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
little  varied,  we  must  place  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  "  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer,  side  by  side."  Whenever  we  do  this  we  shall 
bo  able  to  look  on  without  alarm  when  the  quarrels  of  despots,  or  the  ter- 
rofg  of  sanguinary  revolutiotiH,  shake  Europe  from  center  to  circumference. 

Aud  much,  very  much,  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  our  farmers.  I 
am  uot  capable  of  giving  you  advice  upon  the  technical  management  of 
jour  farm ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  of  general  admonition, 
lat.  Take  tlie  best  agrieuUoral  paper  ia  the  country.  2d.  Teach  your 
children  by  jonr  own  example.  8.  When  yoa  haTe  anything  to  sell,  and 
eaa  get  a  reasonable  price  for  it,  do  not  rnn  the  risk  of  getting  less  bj 
waiting  for  the  price  to  rise.  4th.  Attend  the  pnblio  meetingi  and  exhi- 
bitions near  you.  whieh  tend  to  make  lalwr  more  attraotive,  and  take  yonr 
wifSit  and  daughters.  6th.  "  Plow  deep,  bnt  drink  ahallow.**  Lay 
these  wor^  to  heart:  6th.  %XXB  our  ow  debt!  I  wonld  to  God  that,  by 
oonstant  repetition,  I  conld  impress  this  warning  upon  the  mind  of  eireiy 
frrmer  in  Ameriea. 

Some  time  ago,  I  forwarded  to  the  Patent^^)ffieet  at  Washington,  a  TOiy 
interesting  doenment  eoneeming  the  agrieultnial  sehools  and  ooUegea  of 
Pmssia,  from  the  minister  of  agriooltun.  About  the  lame  time»  an  abia 
letter,  from  Baron  Speok,  who  residee  near  Leipsig.  I  had  the  pleasure 
«f  apending  n  day  on  hia  turn.  You  will  be  delighted  with  his  views  of 
farming.  In  this  letter  you  will  also  find  a  lull  aooonnt  of  the  Saxon  Me* 
rino  sheep.  I  doubt  not,  before  this  time  you  have  aeen  both  of  these 
Taluable  oommunications  in  print. 

Yonn  most  futhfuUy  and  truly, 

JOSEPH  A.  W&IGUT. 

Powell  Howland,  Esq., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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St.  Petsksburo,  Sept.  6,  1859. 

To  Colonel  B.  ?.  Johnson  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  friemlly  letter  of  June  28th,  arrived  punctually, 
and  I  thank  you  greatly  for  the  books  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
d«ttT0r  to  Mr.  Nottbeck,  to  be  forwarded  to  me.  I  hope  soon  to  receiye 
then. 

I  dkmiMd  to  proosre  «  mwll  portion  of  seedB  from  two  Pyrethnim— 
whioh  oompoM  tlio  Pofsian  powder  against  inseota— And  I  send  tbem  to 
yon  in  the  pipe  of  the  qnUl  eneloeed  within.  The  upper  part,  e.  a.  d.,  near 
to  the  eofflc  or  stopple,  oontains  the  seeds  of  the  P.  emnuumi  the  lower 
part,  e.  a.  d.,  near  the  point  of  the  pipe,  those  of  the  P.  roteum*  1 
greatly  denre  that  they  niay  Uoobs  with  yon,  and  these  nseful  plants  be- 
eene  aeelimated  in  Ameriea. 

In  the  meanwhile  reoeiTe,  Sir,  the  assnranoe  of  my  highest  eonsideradon 
and  sineere  attaehment. 

VICTO£  J)£  MOTSCfiULSKr. 

We  hare  plaoed  these  seeds  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person  for  trial, 
and  hope  he  may  be  sacoessful  in  rearing  the  plants.  From  all  the  aooonnts 
we  have  had  of  the  '*  Persian  Powder,"  from  oar  oorrespondents  in  Russia, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  nseful ;  and,  if  it  can  be  introdnoed 
here,  may  aid  in  some  degree,  at  least,  in  diminishing  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects. J. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 

LIBERIA,  AFRICA. 

Whmretu^  The  Seoretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agriealtnfml  Soeiety 
hu  generovflly,  throngli  the  i^gen^  of  Hon.  B.  Y.  B.  Jaaett  fbrwerdedto 
thli  Aasociation  a  iramber  of  Talnable  Tolmnee,  oonteiniiig  the  **  Trume* 
tions  of  the  New  York  State  Agrionltiural  Sooietj/'  and  the  **  Trsnsaotione 

of  the  American  Institnta  of  the  eity  of  New  Tork,"  and  other  workiof  a 
highly  interesting  character,  on  the  caltivatioii  d  the  aoil,  for  the  more 
general  duaeminatbn  of  knowledge  and  syetem  among  onr  Ikrmeri ;  thece- 

fore, 

Resolved,  That  we  return  onr  aineere  thanks  to  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  for  this  generous  manifestation  of  interest  in  the  till-  ^ 
ing  of  our  soil,  and  eapeoiaUy  for  the  donation  of  booka  on  an  improved 

agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude, 
thin  munificence  from  our  friends  in  New  York,  and  appreciate  their  bene- 
volent efforts  to  aid  ua  in  farming  economy — renovation  of  the  soil — a 
chonii(  al  analysis  of  its  properties,  and  in  the  meet  useful  and  practical 
information  of  the  day. 

Rcsolotd,  That  the  general  principles  of  farming,  as  laid  down  in  these 
works,  should  be  industriously  circulated  throughout  the  Republic,  and  no 
effort  should  be  wanting,  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  to  interest  all  of 
onr  farmera  with  such  soientifie  and  ayatomaUo  information  aa  will  oommend 
iteelf  to  their  jndgment, 

Reiohedt  Thtlthe  Prerideniof  thisAaioeiat!Oii!sreapeetfiillyre(|aested 
to  forward,  through  the  oorreaponding  aeeretary,  a  copy  of  the  aboTe  reao- 
Intiona  to  the  aeoretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agrienitnral  Society, 

STEPHEN  A.  BENSON, 
PrMUnt  of  the  N,  A.  A,  B,  L.  a 

P.  T.  M0BBI8  Ohsstbb, 

Sicreiary  of  the  N,  A,  A,  R.  L, 

THB  SEOONB  NATIONAL  FAIR. 

Subjoined  is  the  interesting  report  of  the  Committee  of  Adjudication  of 
the  second  National  Fair  of  Liberia.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Auguatus 
Waahington,  formerly  of  Hartford,  Conn* 
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To  Hia  ExcelleDoy,  S.  A.  Benson, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  : 

Sir — Your  Committee  of  Judges,  for  the  National  Fjiir  of  this  llopublic, 
who  were  appointed  by  your  Excellency,  in  accordaiue  with  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1857-58,  having  concluded  their  busino:»s  of  ftdjudication, 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  notice  the  following  report:— 

The  second  National  Fair  of  this  liepublio  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  De- 
oember,  1858,  and  oontinned  its  «zhibitionB  from  daj  to  day  under  the  judi- 
moQS  direetiont  of  the  Commiitee  of  Arrangements,  to  the  28tk  of  said  moDtli. 

A  large  and  appropriate  bnUdiDg  of  »  temporary  oharaoter,  wu  erected 
in  the  GoTemmeDt  St^uare,  for  the  express  purpoee  of  reeeiving  the  numer- 
OBS  eoDtribtt^ons  of  ■grienUnrftl,  hordoaUnral,  laechAnioal  and  SMentifio 
indastry.  Thb  spacious  building  being  ooTcred  with  palm  thateh,  whieh 
is  the  native  mode  of  eoTering  houses  on  the  greater  part  of  thiaooastyhas 
sometimee  been  ealled  the  "  Palm  Palace.**  It  fully  answered  the  purpose 
which  the  committee  designed,  and  was  fiilly  ample  to  aocommodate  the 
numerous  crowds  of  Yintors  who  usually  throng  our  metropolis  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  yeaTii  The  oommittee,  as  well  as  the  large  assemblage  of  citi- 
lens  who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  &ir,  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  just  aud  very  appropriate  remarks  your  Excellency  was  pleased  to 
make,  in  introducing  to  the  audience  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Russell,  whose  happy 
strain  of  instructive  and  eloquent  thought  entranced  the  assemblage  on 
that  occasion.  This  pleasing  exercise  gave  a  happy  prelude  to  the  many 
intellectual  banquets  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments,^with  such  good  taste  and  judgment,  continued  every  evening  during 
the  exhibition.  Your  committee  highly  approve,  aud  are  very  grateful  to 
the  committee  of  arrangements  for  their  active  vigilance  in  securing  such 
good  order  and  arrangement,  in  the  disposition  of  the  various  articles 
on  exhibition,  and  tueh  j  eaee  and  concord  among  the  numerous  spectators. 
They  were  also  gratified  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  merely 
arouHiiijL'  aud  indulging  our  curiosity  with  the  surprising  works  of  Liberian 
art  aud  iuilustry,  but  that  the  most  fastidious  might  be  gratified,  added  to 
the  charm.-*  of  eloquence  the  stirring  strains  of  music  ; — thus  combining 
instruction  with  utility,  mirth  with  harmony  and  good  order,  and  rendering 
the  exhibition  an  occasion  for  the  interchange  of  sentiment,  and  the  mutual 
congratulations  of  our  citiiens  from  every  section  of  our  Republic. 

The  extraordinary  continuance  of  the  rainy  season,  nearly  up  to  the 
time  cf  the  Fair,  has  prevented  the  early  maturity  of  the  crops,  and 
hindered  many  of  the  exhibitors  of  last  year  from  being  ready  at  this  time. 
Yet  there  has  been  a  dodded  Inefease  of  iiteeet  in  the  present  exhiMtion* 
and  a  growing  and  firm  oonviotion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  the  greal 
iaportanee  and  usefulness  of  such  annual  gatherings. 

And  we  are  happy  to  state  that  our  highest  gratification  arises  horn  the 
eheeriiig  lM»ts,  thai  while  we  have,  with  trembling  solicitude,  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  dntiee  of  eur  office  with  honor,  justice,  equity  and  disin- 
terested good  will,  w«  are  continually  receiving  evidences  that  our  eitiiene 
bave  been  highly  del^hted  inth  the  happy  neami  which  the  Legislature, 
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your  ExcellcTicy,  and  tlio  Government,  have  so  wisely  adopted  to  develop 
the  coniiuercial,  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
mechanical,  scientific  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the  people.  Great 
praise  is  due  to  the  exibitors,  that  tliey  have  all  been  satisfied  with  their 
awards,  whether  small  or  large  ;  thus  evincing  their  honest  purpo>e  not  to 
vie  with  each  other  for  considerations  of  present  gain,  but  to  provoke  each 
Other  to  more  Mtive  indastrj  and  better  works,  and  to  develop  the  wealth 
and  natural  reeoorees  of  onr  oramon  oonntry,  with  a  patriotic  leal  and  de- 
TOtion  only  to  promote  her  beet  interest  and  higfaett  happineet.  Probably 
on  no  other  beeasion  in  the  history  of  onr  rao«  has  there  been  sneh  abnn* 
dant  endences  at  one  time  of  the  eapaeity  of  onr  people  Ibr  eelf-sapport, 
ielf-goremment,  and  tme  independenoe.  Not  only  animal  and  vegetable 
food  and  raiment,  bat  many  of  the  Inxnries  of  oivilised  life,  are  now  pro* 
dnoed  in  provision  from  onr  own  soil.  Truly  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon 
onr  nation,  and  the  finger  of  Providence  points  ns  to  a  higher,  h^pier  and 
brighter  destiny. 

Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  which  give  fur  promise  of  soon  becoming  the  prin* 
olpal  staple  prodnets  of  onr  oonntry,  were  some  of  the  articles  that  claim- 
ed onr  special  attention.  Knoinng  that  onr  farmers  had  engaged  more 
largely  in  the  cultiTation  of  these  than  at  any  former  period,  we  natarallj 
expected  to  see  them  largely  represented.  Although  the  demands  of  the 
act  were  fully  answered,  the  lateness  of  the  dry  season  prevented  the  nm* 
turity  of  the  crops,  and  the  severer  competition  which  otherwise  would 
have  followed.  There  were  more  than  a  donen  specimens  of  cotton,  but 
only  one  that  in  weight  reached  the  amount  required  by  the  law.  «Thoee 
lots  which  were  less  than  fifty  pounds  were  the  best  ginned  and  cleaned, 
exhibiting  several  qualities,  some  of  a  coarser  and  a  finer  texture,  some  a 
long  and  silky  ntnple.  We  regret  that  our  limited  knowledge  of  testing 
these  qualities  would  not  enable  us  to  reoommead,  with  oertaiuty,  only  thf 
best  marketable  specimens. 

The  articles  next  in  inipitrtancc  exhibited,  were  several  fine  specimens 
of  sugar,  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul's.  Our  farmers,  in  this  article, 
already  eniulously  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  fine  qualities.  The 
success  of  sugar-growing  has  ceased  to  be  a  question.  It  only  remains  for 
our  planters  to  obtain  small  and  convenient  mills,  and  adopt  some  system 
of  cheap  manual  labor,  to  enable  them  to  produce  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  good  sugar. 

It  haa  been  supposed  that  in  this  climate  s^gsr  would  net  keep;  bat  some 
of  our  fsrmers,  to  test  the  matter,  exhibited  fine  qfiecimens  that  were  man- 
nlMtnred  from  the  eraps  of  last  year.  The  two  steam  sugar  mills  on  the 
St.  Paul's  river,  if  the  toll  be  not  too  high,  have  at  least  ten  times  the 
amount  of  labor  that  they  did  the  last  year.  And  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  crops  of  Montserrado  county,  if  no  sugar  or  symp  should 
be  exported,  would  yield  enough  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  home  con- 
sumption ;  while  at  the  lowest  estimation  of  progress,  the  same  demand 
may  be  met  the  next  year,  and  fif^  per  cent  exported. 

Onr  superior  Lihevian  coffee  was  also  well  represented  by  ipemmeiis 
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from  the  agrieultatal  eommittee.  Tkis  prodnee  seema  to  flourish  equally 
wen  in  all  the  eountiefl.  But  the  largest  crops,  at  present,  are  produced 
in  Grand  Bassa  councj.  Many  of  oar  citiiens  in  Mootserrado  eoonty  have 
thonsands  of  coffee  trees,  but  thej  have  not  yet  attained  that  age  and  ma* 
tnrity  which  those  hare  in  the  Leeward  counties ;  nor  are  we  yet  certain 
that  our  clay  and  loamy  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  so  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  and  yield  of  coffee  as  the  sandy  soil  of  Bassa  and  Stnou.  But 
the  representations  that  your  committee  have  seen,  show  that  there  is  a 
tery  large  yearly  increase  of  this  product,  and  that  the  probability  is  strong 
that  in  a  very  few  years  we  may  hope  to  supply  oar  home  demand  and  to 
export  largely  to  other  countries. 

There  were  exhibited  also  some  specimens  of  tobacco,  of  a  very  good 
quality,  raised  and  cured  at  Carysburg  and  on  the  St.  Paul's  river;  besides 
this,  we  have  seen  other  fjpocinicns  cured  in  Liberia  that  could  not  l)e  dis- 
tinguished from  some  of  the  Itest  we  import  from  America.  As  toboeco  is 
one  of  the  kings  of  Africa,  it  has  been  a  question  with  many  whether  it 
would  be  &  wise  and  sound  policy  for  the  government  to  encourage  its 
growth.  Those  who  profess  to  be  judges  say  that  the  segars  exhibited, 
manufactured  from  the  Libcrian  tobacco,  were  a  very  good  article. 

The  yield  of  rice  and  cassava  the  past  year  appears  to  have  been  most 
abundant ;  every  farmer  seems  to  have  a  large  supply  for  his  own  use  and 
a  surplns  for  sale.  If  only  half  of  such  crops  should  be  planted  from  year 
to  year,  such  a  scarcity  of  bread  staffs  as  we  had  the  year  before  last  could 
hardly  ever  again  oeeur. 

Arrowroot,  ginger,  cocoa,  eddoes,  yams,  heans,  peas,  com  and  oomnneal, 
■weet  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetahlee,  were  well  represented,  while 
there  were  represenMons  at  ^e  ftir  and  fkvm  the  agrioultnral  eommittees, 
of  a  large  proAision  of  the  plantain,  hananas,  oranges,  plums,  eoeoa-nuta, 
and  Tarious  fhiits  of  less  importanoe. 

(Fhere  were  eoTeral  speeimens  of  ehooolate,  rieher  than  of  any  foreign 
uannfeetnre,  hut  not  havbg  that  fineness  of  preparation  for  iHiioh  the 
latter  is  remarkable. 

Colonel  Yates  exhibited  some  of  the  material  and  some  of  the  rope  of  his 
own  mamlketure,  firom  a  leaf  ealled  by  the  Kroomen  eaffitr.  This  leaf  is 
from  a  plant  growing  on  oar  beach,  the  root  of  which  is  used  for  bait  by 
the  fishermen,  and  the  fiber  of  the  leaf  is  very  long,  strong,  and  of  a  flax 
appearsnce.  It  mast  necessarily  beeome  an  important  article  of  domestie 
use,  and,  if  very  abundant,  one  of  eommeree. 

Last  year  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  woven  from  African  cotton  by  a  Libcrian 
lady,  were  exhibited  at  the  fair.  This  year  several  pieces  '  f  ( mton  cloth, 
twenty  yards  each  in  length  and  of  the  same  material,  were  exhibited,  woven 
by  different  ladies,  and  also  pieces  of  carpet.  Besides  this,  pantaloons, 
coats  and  vests,  were  exhibited,  which  were  the  product  of  persons  who 
grew  the  cotton,  cleaned  it,  made  the  cloth  and  the  clothes.  The  looms 
on  which  the  cloth  was  woven  were  made  by  our  own  Liberian  mechanics. 
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I(  18  yery  pleasing  to  kaow,  that  in  the  ejtnt  of  aoj  difficulty  tlifti  miglit 
ooour  to  prevent,  for  a  time,  the  interooorie  of  foreign  natioss,  wo  might 
then  fall  back  on  our  own  maoafiicturing  reeoiircefl. 

In  the  mechanical  department  there  was  a  very  large  wardrobe  made  of 
difi'ercut  kinds  of  fine  und  beautiful  grained  wood  of  our  Liberian  forest, 
executed  in  a  style  and  tinish  equal  to  .some  of  our  best  imported  furniture. 
There  were  also  bedsteads,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  as  well 
as  many  specimens  of  machinery  for  different  purposes,  which  from  their 
apparent  utility  gave  much  credit  to  their  inventors.  These  were  evidences 
that  there  was  among  the  people  a  mechanical  inventive  genius,  which  needs 
only  the  encouraging  and  fostering  hand  of  patronage  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce the  most  antonishing  results.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
there  are  mecbanica  amongst  us  not  inferior  in  their  line  to  the  best  in 
America. 

The  contributions  of  the  ladies,  with  reference  to  domestic  economy, 
formed  a  department  in  itself  equally  interesting.  There  were  vests,  col- 
lars, capes,  caps,  bonnets,  quilts,  skirts,  and  various  minor  arti<des  of  the 
toilet  and  paraphernalia  of  Uie  ladies,  skiUfslly  embroidered,  taaftefolly  and 
elegantly  wrought,  evincing  not  only  thek  ability  and  skill,  hat  their  patri* 
otio  and  oommon  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
sterner  sex,  and  the  snooess  and  good  fortune  of  our  oommon  oonntry.  Oar 
hard-working  nwohanies  and  farmers  haTO  reasoii  to  thank  the  govemmont 
that  it  has  indnood  the  ladioa  ta  diseorer  their  latent  powers  and  eapaeity, 
by  whioh  they  will  be  able  to  prodneo  by  their  own  indnstry,  in  fittare, 
many  oostly  artielos  whioh  they  formerly  demanded  from  abroad. 

Tbe  ladies  also  prodnoed  several  kinds  of  presorvet,  of  fnaU  from  omr 
own  gardens  and  fbrsata,  and  some  good  artioks  of  winca,  oordials,  eandiis 
and  piokles. 

The  exhibition  of  eatUe*  swine,  sheep,  goats  and  fowls,  was  not  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  committee  had  thonght  in  time  to  appoint  a  speeial 
day  for  that  purpose.  The  want  of  this  arrangement  prevented  many  per- 
sons, who  had  prepared  to  exhibit,  from  getting  their  animals  to  the  fair. 

Mr.  £oe  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  pressed  bricks  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  this  country ;  others  exhibiting  good  qualitiea  of 
oommon  brick. 

There  were  some  specimens  of  iron  ore,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  supposed  to  be  the  best  ever  found  in  this  vicinity. 

There  were  other  mineral  specimens,  about  which,  the  committee,  for 
want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  chemical  philosophy,  have 
not  dared  to  venture  an  opinion. 

llev.  J.  S.  Payne  read  part  of  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy  before 
your  committee.  It  was  an  article  of  intrinsic  literary  merit,  ably  written, 
and  containing  much  valuable  information,  which  wc  hope  he  will  soon 
give  to  the  public. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  there  was 
no  report  reeeived  from  the  agricultural  committee  of  Maryland  county. 
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The  reports  from  tbe  oommitteet  from  Sinoa  and  Gnmd  Bmm  tre  stated  in 
order  under  the  list  of  preminms  which  aocompanies  tliis  report.  We  also 
beg  leave  to  refer  yonr  Szceilenoy  to  the  list  of  premiums  for  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  awards,  made  according  to  our  judgment,  in  accordance 
with  the  act,  as  well  as  those  left  to  our  discretion.  The  entire  number  of 
articles  exhibited  was  ,  on  most  of  which,  preminms  of  a  greater  or 
less  amount  were  awarded. 

We  could  not  feel  that  we  had  discharged  our  whole  duty,  if  we  failed 
to  acknowledge  our  firm  conviction  that  the  national  fair  has  created  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  agricultural,  scientific  and  mechanical  industry  in 
Liberia  ;  that  it  has  aroused  the  shunbcring  t  ncririo^  of  the  people,  and 
inHpired  them  with  new  motives  and  impulses  to  generous  action  ;  that  it 
has  settled  many  disputed  questions  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  capacities  of  the  people ;  that  it  has,  in  fine,  accomplished  the 
great  purposes  which  the  Legislature,  your  Ezcellenoy,  and  the  officers 
associated  with  you,  aimed  to  efifeot. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  objection  to  raising  live 
stock  in  greater  numbers,  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  oVtainlng  durable  and 
eheap  fmeet  in  tUt  .eooatry,  and  thi*  sone  oheap  system  el  foncing  is 
Indlipeiisahle  to  the  suooesa  ef  eveij  frrmer. 

In  eonelnsion,  yonr  eenmittee  beg  kave  to  submit  to  yonr  BseeUency 
tlie  Mlowinir  reeommendations : 

Ist*  Thai  should  there  be  at  any  time  any  enactment  amendatosy  to  thd 
present  aet»  that  it  he  made  to  enoourage  the  growing  of  palm  hedgee  as 
fonees,  whisli  thue  have  pmnred  to  be  the  best.  Let  the  ftrst  quality  be 
a  lot  of  isn  acres  of  ekse  hedge,  free  from  breaehee,  capable.of  turning 
any  kind  of  live  ateek;  also  tsn  aeres  of  younger  growth,  with  gradations 
in  quality  as  in  other  cases. 

2d.  That  the  frir,  in  foMm,  shaH  be  opened  on  Tuesday  instead  «f 
Monday. 

8d.  Thai  premiums  be  awarded  on  nodiing  exhibited  at  the  &ir  which 

shall  be  presented  after  the  second  day,  except  oittle,  &e. 

4th.  That  the  agricultural  committees  be  selected  from  the  most  intelU* 
gent  and  practical  farmers  that  the  community  can  afford. 

5th.  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  give  notice  before  the  opening 
of  the  fair  of  some  special  day  for  the  exhibition  of  live  stock,  poultry,  &o. 

6th.  That  the  government  continue  to  supply  the  people  with  the  best 
qualities  of  cotton  seed, 

AU  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  DAVIS, 

Chairman  Com,  Adjudication*  - 
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UPPER  CANADA  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

M^t  rfth*  Ntw  York  Statt  FairtflS$9,^Svhmitt€d  «/  tU  mmimg 
Iff  tht  Board  qf  Agriadturt,  February  28<2, 1860 

Toronto,  February  20M,  1860. 

The  undersigned,  visitors  to  the  exliibition  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
onltural  Society,  held  at  Albniy  1m(  antapm,  beg  leave  to  aaliaU  the  fi>t 
lowing  notes  of  their  obeervftliou  on  that  oenrion : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  bth,  1860. 

This,  the  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  State  Agricol- 
toral  Society,  is  perhaps  the  most  BuoeesBfal  whtoh  tlie  Soeietj  has  eror 
held.  Taking  place  a*  ihe  flApltat  ef  the  Sta«e,  the  M  eitjr  ef 

Albany,  where  there  u  a  large  looftl  popnlMion,  with  plenty  of  holel 
wmmoMuM,  Abundaiit  traTeling  ikellitiiee  in  e^rery  ^ireelton,  the  eity  of 
New  York  itaelf  atnoTory  great  disUnee,  end  didightfnl  weather  Ibr  Tieii* 
iig,  eterything  faai  beei,  so  fhr,  fiurotable  t«a  iiwewftil  iMetiBg,  and  the 
veeolt  hat  folly  benM  <mt  the  ezpeetatioiie  ef  Iheee  interested. 

The  ihow  grovad  Ilea  to  the  eastward,  about  Vmt  Mllee  f^em  the  eeater 
wt  the  nty.  The  entranees  to  the  grounds  faoe  the  soatfa^etst,  the  bosiiieBS 
eiiees bafeg  plaead  aUmg  the  fhmt.  IuMb,  ob  theright*  is  the  Fleial 
Hall,  devoted  to  the  display  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
abent  170  feet  in  length,  running  north-east  and  soath^west.  Telibe  north- 
west of  this,  running  parallel  to  it,  and  at  suitable  distances  from  each 
eiher,  are  the  Domestic  Hall,  the  President's  office,  a  refreshment  shed, 
and  six  long  covered  sheds  for  sheep  and  pigs.  To  the  right,  or  north  oast 
of  all  these,  in  the  horse  ring,  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  in  ciroumferenoe, 
enclosed  by  a  ^Iight  board  fence,  with  seats  erected  for  the  spectators  to 
witness  the  action  of  the  horses,  trotting  nrnund  the  ring — this  being  one 
of  the  chief  attractions.  Going  back  to  the  entrance,  and  looking  to  the 
back  of  the  ground,  running  in  the  same  direction  us  the  buildings  already 
described,  and  paralK-l  with  each  other,  we  have  on  the  left  two  Mechanics' 
Halls,  for  the  display  of  machinery  and  nianufattures  of  various  kinds, 
each  nearly  or  about  200  feet  in  len;jth  and  r)0  in  breadth,  the  dairy  hall, 
a  shed  for  carriages,  and  the  vegetable  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  grain, 
roots,  &c.  Furtlier  to  the  left  is  the  poultry  shed.  North-west  of  these 
buildings,  and  running  north-east,  are  seven  long  sheds  for  cattle,  parallel 
with  each  other,  each  about  200  feet  in  lengtli,  and  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  forty  head  of  oattle.  In  addition  to  all  this  aocommoda- 
tion  for  stook,  all  aronnd  three  sides  of  the  enolosnre  there  are  stalls  or 
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lK>zes  for  horses  and  bulls,  to  the  number  of  some  three  hundred,  or  thcre- 
aboat.<i.  The  implements  are  displayed  between  the  mechanfcs'  halls  and 
the  front  and  south-east  side  of  the  grounds.  All  the  buildings  described 
are  plieht  temporary  erections,  of  mere  rough  hoards  and  scantling,  whio& 
will,  no  doubt,  answer  very  well  with  such  fine  weather  as  we  have  at 
present,  but  which,  in  case  of  a  wet  and  tempestuous  time,  would  expose 
the  property  exhibited  to  great  damage.  Wo  have  long  come  to  the  con- 
clusion in  Canada,  that  such  buildings  are  not  good  enough,  or  safe  enough 
for  our  Provincial  Exhibitions,  where  property  is  exposed  to  all  the  risks  of 
the  weather  for  several  days.  The  general  plan  of  the  grounds  and  })inH- 
ings  here,  however,  is  excellent,  affording  plenty  of  room  and  convenient 
divisions  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  classification  of  animals  and 
articles  on  exhibition.  The  ground  itself  is  beautiful  situated,  and  is  in 
excellent  condition  for  the  purpose.  It  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the 
front  or  south-east  towards  the  back,  or  north-east ;  the  view  in  the  back- 
ground being  terminated  hy  a  range  of  hilU,  crowned  here  and  there  with 
ttvei.  LookiBg  in  tlie  otber  dlfedhm,  tbe  Htm  heijatA  tk&  firM  of  the 
grounds,  aoron  th«  river,  is  «ikam!iig,  oooafating  of  midvlatiiig  fielda,  liiUa 
aad  slopes,  aderiMd  by  grovet  wnA  Awm^  of  wood,  wm  l»llii«it  wkli  all" 
the  gorgeout  Mid  okanging  tiBti  of  Mlnini. 

TIm  oxhiUtioii  it  oxtoniAvo  ani  oxooUoDt.  The  foUowliig  U  m  alwtnMSt 
of  - the  ontriMi)  CatHe*  968;  bonoo  and  mnlfle,  617;  i^op,  swine  and 
poultry,  ;  agiionltQral  implemento  and  maolkinoiy,  406 1  gnoBi  loedi, 
TOgotaUof,  sngar  aad  konoy,  S60;  domeotio  nMnn&olnraa,  861 ;  irioeoUa* 
Mi«B,  601 ;  flmhi  and  towers,  268.   Amonating  in  all  to  8,666. 

It  is  ostimstod  thattkoro  wore  aboot  forty  thousand  people  on  the  groimd 
to-day.  The  total  reoeipis  were  oyer  S5,000.  The  total  reoeipts  up  t« 
tMs  (Wednesday)  evening,  are  17,800.  They  will  probably  be  greater  to* 
nMMPTOW.  The  Hon.  David  Christie,  of  Brantford,  is  here,  and  there  avo 
some  other  Canadians,  besides  the nodenngned.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Chingnacousj, 
and  Mr.  Jeffry,  of  Vaughan,  are  bore  as  exbibitois.  Mr.  8aeU  has  sold  » 
Lieeester  nm  for 

Thursday,  Octthtr  6, 1850. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  general  notice  of  the  sereral  departments 
of  this  great  '*Faii,"  as  this  and  similar  exhibitions  are  somewhat  iucor- 
reotly  termed. 

In  the  class  of  horses  there  was  a  rery  large  display,  the  entries  as  we 
hnye  already  stated,  being  over  600,  and  the  seroral  committees  of  judges 
have  beeft  ooenpied  nearly  the  whole  of  yesterday  and  to-day  in  examining 
the  merits  of  the  animals  in  ihe  yarioos  snbdivisions:  The  ring  in  whioh 
they  show  their  paces,  some  three-«ghths  of  a  irile  in  oirenlt,  is  constantly 
snrronnded  bj  a  eloee  packed  hedge  of  interested  speotatois,  from  three  to 
ten  ia  depth.  We  do  not  admire  the  system  of  showing  horses  at  an  agri* 
eiUnial  exhibition  in  trotting  snUdes  and  bnggies,  but  hese  it  is  eairied 
■9  &r  as  to  be  almost  nnireisal,  even  with  stallions,  broedmg  mares  and 
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two  year  olds,  and  appears  to  suit  the  tai^te  of  the  people  better  than  anj 
other  mode.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  hor.-^cs  exhibited,  one  does  not  see  here 
the  large,  showy,  nlow-going  draught  and  coach  horses,  wliioh  predominate 
at  our  own  exhibitions.  The  moderate  size,  active,  compactly  built  and 
Bpirited  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks  appear  to  be  the  favorites,  and  are 
here  in  great  force.  Some  of  the  italliona  of  these  breeds  are  of  beautiful 
Bjinmetry  and  aotioiii  sad  m«  htld  ai  high  prioes.  A  grealer  crinkling 
tban  we  iMtTo  of  theie  breoda  af  honaa  woidd  ba  very  vaafid  in  Oaaada. 
Amongst  the  **hona0  of  all  work,**  wa  notioad  "Toronto  Chief,**  brod  m 
Canada,  and  sold  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Qoodenongh,  of  Toronto,  laet  i^ng,  for 
16,000,  and  now  the  proper^  of.  Mr.  L.  B.  Bowna,  of  FiwUng.  Tha 
Chief  waa  looking  in  good  oonditMNi,  and  waa  tha  oentar  ef  an  admiring 
orowd.  It  wonld  bo  impoesihla  Ibr  na  to  ifOBify  partionlar  animala. 
Although  thora  are  a  great  many  yery  fine  •peoimans,  thara  aro  on  tha 
other  hand,  a  great  many  othera  Tazy  inleiior. 

In  oattlo,  tha  oihihitiott  is  beyond  all  praiae,  and  qnito  axoaada  in  tha 
beaaty  and  value  of  the  animals  any  oahibition  that  we  hayo  yet  had  in 
Canada.  In  this  remark  we  refer  more  particularly  to  Durhams  and  IXeT<ma, 
for  in  Aryshires  we  are  of  opinion  that  ow  Kingston  Jfizhibition  was  better 
than  this,  and  of  Galloways  they  here  have  none«  There  are  a  few  fine  Here- 
fords,  of  which  breed  we  haye  in  Canada  no  good  speeimmis,  and  a  few 
AlderaejB,  of  which  we  have  none,  Samuel  Thome,  of  Thornedale,  Wash- 
ington Hollow,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the  largest  exhibitor  of 
Durhams  on  the  ground,  is  believed  by  those  well  informed  upon  the  subject, 
to  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  hen*,  herds  of  high  bred  Durhams 
in  the  world.  He  is  a  young  man,  with  ample  means,  and  he  has  entered 
into  the  business  of  imyKirtinp  and  breeding  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  boldly  picking  up  the  choice  lots  at  the  great  sales  in 
England,  and  carrying  them  olT  over  the  bids  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
Englinh  breeders,  anxious  to  .secure  them.  Amongst  the  liulls  which  he 
exhibits  here,  are  "Grand  Turk"  (12909)  whieli  takes  the  first  prize  as  an 
imported  bull  over  three  years  old;  "Second  Duke  of  Thornedale," 
Ist  prise  as  a  yearling,  and  stated  by  many  experienced  judges  here  to  be 
the  finest  animal  they  have  ever  seen;  and  "Fourth  Duke  of  Thornedale,'* 
under  one  year  old.  Amongst  the  eowa  and  heifers  are  "  Lalla  Bookh,"  of 
Bnropaan  oelebrity  as  a  prise  taker  at  Sagttsh  azhibitions,  and  who  has 
also  oarried  away  the  palm  at  every  eompetition  on  this  oontinont;  her  ooat 
in  England  was  $8,000 ;  she  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  Durham  eow,  and  takes 
tha  1st  prise  here  as  an  imported  oew.  *■  Mistress  Qwyn,**  1st  prise  as  a 
oow  three  years  old  and  upwards,  bred  in  tha  eonntry ;  Fomarina,**  2d 
prise  do;  "FaTorito,**  1st  prise,  two  years  oldf  **Qortmdo,'*  Sd  do; 
**  Lady  of  Oxford  *'  and  '*  Princes  of  Oxford,*'  1st  and  2d  priies  as  year> 
Imgs.  We  cannot  describe  the  merits  of  these  animals  in  the  technioal 
language  used  by  breeders,  bat  they  are  superb,  and  should  bo  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  There  are  many  other  good  animals  on  the  ground  in  the 
hand  of  other  breeeders,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  prise  list,  but  we  hare 
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not  time  to  particularize.  Amongst  tlie  exhibitors  of  for«gn  cattle,  that 
is,  cattle  owned  out  of  the  State*  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Danean,  of  Kentucky, 
who  has  fifteen  or  twenty  Durhams.  They  are  good  serviceable  cattle, 
but  somewhat  old  in  style,  and  not  equal  in  beauty  to  those  from  the  herds 
of  the  chief  New  York  breeders.  In  the  class  of  Devons,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wainwright  of  the  "  Meadows,"  near  Rhineheck,  Dutchess  county,  is,  we 
believe,  the  largest  exhibitor,  and  we  believe  he  is  also  the  possessor  of  the 
largest  herd  of  this  breed  of  cattle  in  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  the  animals 
he  exhibits  have  all  the  points  of  the  T>evon  pcrfoetion.  His  bull  Omer 
Pasha,"  which  obtains  the  first  prize  here  as  an  imported  bull,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  as  a  yearling  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  at  Oarlislc,  in  1855.  Still,  Mr.  Wainwright,  although  he 
takes  the  largest  numlier  of  prizes  in  Dcvnns,  has  been  obliged  to  yield  the 
first  prize,  whether  rightly  or  not  we  cannot  say,  to  other  competitors,  in 
some  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  class.  While  speaking  of  Devons,  we  will 
observe  that  scarcely  anything  can  be  more  beautiful,  in  the  way  of  an 
exbibition  of  cattle,  than  the  large  number  of  yoltes  of  Devon  oxen  on 
ezkiUtiofi  here.  They  are  all  so  much  alike  in  their  general  appearance, 
color  and  symmetry,  and  their  long  tapering  gra^ftil  horns,  that  when  a 
iramher  of  them  are  displayed  together,  as  they  an  here,  the  effeot  ia  very 
atrilcing  and  agreeable. 

In  sheep,  the  exhibition  is  also  large,  there  being  orer  600  entries  of 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  The  largest  number  of  sheep  on  exhibition  are 
Merinos  and  Saxons,  which,  although  they  have  an  indisputably  fine  fleeoe, 
have  no  great  attraction  for  the  Canadian  breeder.  There  are  a  good  many 
South  Downs  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Theme  has  a  Tery  fine  lot.  They  are 
bred  from  recent  importations,  either  from  the  fiook  of  Jonas  Webb, 
Babraham,  or  from  sheep  that  were  priie  winners  at  tho  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricttltoful  Society  of  England.  The  long-wool  sheep  exhibited  by 
breeders  in  the  State  are  not,  generally  speaking,  Tcry  good.  3Ir.  Sncll, 
of  Chingnacousy,  U.  C,  has  the  best  lot  on  the  ground,  and  he  has  sold 
several  of  them  at  very  good  prices. 

The  show  of  pigs  is  not  very  large,  and  nothing  very  noticeable  in  it, 
except  some  particularly  beautiful  Essex  pigs,  shown  by  Mr.  Thome. 

In  poultry,  there  is  nothing  deserving  of  very  particular  remark.  We 
consider  the  display  scarcely  equal  to  that  at  some  of  our  own  Provincial 
exhibitions. 

The  attendance  to-day  has  been  immense.  Every  part  of  the  twenty- 
acre  enclosure,  and  of  every  building  in  it,  has  been  crowded  to  such  an 
excess,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  move  about.  The  receipts  to-day  have 
been  over  87,000,  making,  we  believe,  $16,000  to  the  present  time,  (Thurs- 
day evening.) 

Fbidat,  October  7<A,  1859. 
The  show  of  agricultural  products  here,  is  not  extensive ;  we  would 
Murcoly  see  so  meager  a  display  at  one  of  our  county  or  township  shows  in 
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Canada.  Ttere  are  only  two  or  three  samples  of  wheat,  and  these  of  in- 
different quality,  two  or  three  of  oats  &c.  ^Ve  notice  three  lots  of  Swede 
turnips,  of  whieh  only  one  lot  is  more  than  of  very  ordinary  quality  ;  and  ^ 
three  of  Mangel-wurzel,  in  all  of  which  there  was  only  one  really  good  root. 
Even  in  Indian  corn,  which  we  ihoiild  expeol  to  fnd.  very  good,  the  diitplay 
was  not  equal  to  that  at  some  of  oar  shows  in  Canada,  the  eassheing  small, 
and  the  grito  on  the  same  ear  of  different  colors  and  varieties.  In  pota- 
toes there  was  a  veij  fair  display.  Again,  in  garden  Tegotahlea9  thero  was 
only  a  very  moderate  show,  the  carrots,  parsnips,  heats  and  some  other 
Tarieties  were  inferior,  and  wonld  scarcely  he  shown  at  an  eihihition  im  . 
Canada ;  the  onions,  celery,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  were  veiy  fiur  in  qvality. 
Amongst  the  articles  attracting  partionlar  notice  in  the  **  Vegetable  Hall  *' 
were  some  specimens  of  the  Chinese  potato,  {Duueorea  hotatat)  the  roots 
being  forty  inches  in  lei^th,  and  weighing  eight  io  twelve  pounds  each. 
The  exhibitor,  Jaeob  Sickles,  of  Stnyresaat^  Colombia  ooonty,  about 
mghteen  miles  from  Albany,  states  that  they  have  been  grown  from  seed 
planted  this  year  and  under  ordini^ry  cultivation.  Tie  also  states  that  the 
quality  for  the  table  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  ordinary 
potato,  and  he  believes  that  when  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  the  root 
is  well  understood,  it  can  be  planted  with  profit.  Mr.  SL  V.  Thornton,  of 
Watervleit,  exhibits  the  Feeiee  tomato,  said  to  be  a  new  variety  of  that 
vegetable,  and  superior  to  those  previou^y  in  cultivation.  It  is  very  solid, 
and  has  been  the  favorite  virioty  this  year,  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
"Why  the  exhibition  of  the  important  products  of  the  field  and  garden 
should  be  so  poorly  repr  ;.seiittMl,  we  can  only  account  for  by  supposing 
either  that  the  country  ar  ninJ  Albany'  is  not  a  very  good  agricultural  district, 
whieh  we  believe  is  really  the  case,  or  else  that  the  society  does  not  attach 
much  importance  to  a  show  of  mere  agricultural  products  as  compared  with 
cattle,  machinery,  &c.,  and  cuusequently  does  not  offer  large  enough  pre- 
miums to  induce  the  farmers  to  bring  them  out.  At  Syracuse  last  year, 
we  are  told,  there  was  a  large  display  in  these  classes  <>(  products. 

In  fruit,  the  shr  w  was  large  and  good,  particularly  of  pears  and  apples, 
of  which  the  speo'jaens  were  remarkably  fine  ;  of  plums  and  peaches  there 
were  none,  the  8e*son  being  too  late  for  them ;  grapes  were  good,  but  not  very 
remarkable.  The  fruit  table  was  120  feet  in  length,  with  three  wide  and 
well  filled  tiers  on  each  side.  The  show  of  flowers  was  also  large  and  fine, 
particularly  of  dahlias.  The  fine  arts,  exhibited  in  the  same  building  af 
the  fruits  and  flowers,  were  not  very  well  represented. 

In  the  Daily  Hall  the  laige  display  cf  cheese  should  indicate  that  more 
attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of  fimniiig  than  to  some  others.  There 
were  some  flfty  specimens»  weiifting  some  100  lbs.  or  over,  each,  and,  wo 
judge,  of  exoellent  quality.  Butter  was  not  so  well  represented,  there 
being  only  a  dosen  or  two  small  lots. 

In  implements,  there  was  a  very  large  and  ezoelleni  display.  They 
were  reapers  and  mowers,  plows,  straw-cutters,  fkrm  boilers,  harrows, 
rollers,  dhums,  oultivalen,  fimning  miUs,  thnshing  amohines,  portaUo 
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nilb,  cheese  presscft,  clorer  mills,  portable  grist  minB,  seed  drills,  com 
shcllers,  hay  packers,  &c.,  in  great  variety  and  profnsion.  The  implements, 
we  think,  covered  some  three  acres  of  ground.  It  would  be  imposgible  to 
specify  more  tlian  a  few  articles.  Amongst  those  deserving  particular 
mention  is  Sherwood'.H  grain  binder,  a  little  machine  which  may  be  attached 
to  any  reaping  machine  for  binding  the  grain  in  sheavea  before  it  is  deposited 
on  the  ground.  The  exhibitor  of  the  binder,  states  that  he  hm  bound 
150  acres  of  grain  with  it  this  year  ;  and  that  it  is  of  perfectly  practical 
application.  Numerous  testimonials  from  practical  fanners  certify  to  the 
value  of  the  invention;  but  at  all  events,  whether  it  is  perfectly  applicable 
in  all  cases  or  not,  it  has  unquestionably  solved  ..he  problem  of  binding 
grain  by  machinery,  and  shown  how,  with  possibly  some  modifications  under 
certain  cironmstances,  (he  labor  of  at  least  fire  men  per  day  ean  be  sared. 
We  oonikler  this  «  mosi  Ttlmbte  impmemoiit,  aad  one  irhUth  ovgbl  to  be 
brought  into  general  Botiee.  It  reeored  a  high  ptemiiUB  at  tke  tJttited 
States  exhibition,  at  Chicago,  ia  September,  The  naterial  «ed  to  hM 
with  ia  a  light  wire,  wUeh  m  poeeed  roimd  the  ahesf,  out  off  tlie  proper  length, 
ami  the  onda  twiatod  together  80  ae  to  hold  tnaly.  It  binda  ao  tet  ae  the 
foi^r  <uk  eat,  and  in  a  nniflh  neater  naonert  end  willi  lew  wMte  than  bj 
the  erdinarj  method.  The  prioe  of  the  maehine  is,  we  beliefo,  $80.  The 
Bana&otnrer  is  Allen  Sherwood,  Anbnm,  State  of  New  Torh.  George 
Merritt,  of  Toeamieh,  Michigan,  ozhibitB  a  little  maehine  for  hnsking  eoni« 
whieh  doee  its  work  needy  and  ezpeditionBly,  and  weald  eiset  a  greek 
sanng  of  labor  where  mneh  of  that  erop  is  grown.  It  ie  woihed  Ij  h«id» 
and  only  costs  three  and  a  half  dollars. 

In  the  two  *'  Meehaniea'  Halls  "  may  be  seen  every  Tariety  cf  machinery 
and  mann&otnre,  from  steam  engines  and  printing  presses  to  the  smallest 
articles.  The  exhibition  in  this  department  is  much  more  extensive  than 
we  erer  have  in  Canada,  and  would  well  repay  an  attentive  eiamination, 
but  we  have  no  time  to  report  npon  particular  articles. 

In  the  **  Domestic  Hall  "  were  exhibited  all  sorts  of  small  manufactures, 
including  pickles,  sauces,  groceries,  specimens  of  bookbinding,  ladies'  work, 
harness,  uphoL^ftery,  cabinet  work,  saddlery,  trunks,  carpeting,  turning  in 
wood,  kc,  &c.,  in  endlons  variety.  We  noticed  in  this  department,  a  less 
number  of  the  elei:ant  and  fancy  articles  contributed  by  the  ladies,  sm  h  as 
crochet  work,  embroidery,  netting,  needlework,  Sic,  than  we  usually  bee  at 
our  own  exhibitions. 

To  summarize  the  compari.son  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  we 
should  say  we  must  improve  a  good  deal  before  we  can  equal  them  in  our 
horses,  Durham  and  Devon  cattle,  fine  wooled  sheep,  implements,  ma- 
chinery, manufactures  generally  and  dairy  products,  at  least  in  cheese ; 
while  in  our  Ayrshire  cattle,  we  are  at  least  on  a  par  w  ith  them  ;  in  long 
wooled  sheep,  pigs,  grain  and  roots,  the  latter  especially,  we  excel  them. 
In  implements,  some  particular  sorts  of  ours  are  perhaps  better  than  theirs  j 
their  plows,  for  instance,  would  not  be  fancied  by  many  of  our  iarmerSt 
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and  certainly  do  not  do  nearly  so  neat  leoking  work  as  our  own,  but  they: 
excel  us  greatly  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  implements  displayed. 

In  one  respect  our  neighbors  greatly  excel  us,  and  that  is  in  the  con- 
course of  people  who  flock  to  the  grounds.  This  is  partly  attributable  to 
their  greater  population,  and  partly  to  their  greater  ])ropensity  for  sight- 
seeing. On  the  greatest  day,  Thursday,  with  the  grounds  and  buildings 
completely  thronged  in  eyery  part,  by  thousands  upon  thousand  of  restless 
spectators,  maohuoery  and  implements  of  eveiy  aort  in  perpetual  motion, 
horses  showing  thoir  paces  in  tlie  ring,  tbe  tteam  plow,  or  raihtr  the 
motive  engine  willioiil  the  plow,  perambnlatiog.  tbe  grovnd  in  all  direc- 
tioas,  a  doien  dinrdi  bells  on  edubition  of  from  8,000  lbs.  weight  and 
downwards*  oontinnally  seoding  forth  (heir  olanging  sounds,  there  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  and  ear,  one  of  the  most  indeseribable  seenes  of  din,  bus- 
tle, habbnb  and  oonfosion  which  can  be  well  indulged. 

To-day,  Friday,  we  leave  early,  bnt  we  do  not  donbt  that  the  attandanoe 
will  be  again  large,  and  the  reoeipta  are  certain  to  ezoeed  $20,000,  which 
U  several  thonsand  more  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

A  plowing  match  takes  place  to-day  in  a  field  adjoining  the  gromds, 
bat  being  obliged,  as  we  have  above  stated,  to  leave  early,  we  conld  not 
spare  the  time  to  examine  the  work,  we  could  easily  see  however,  at  a 
glance,  that  it  was  not  of  that  clean,  smooth  eharaeter,  which  we  see  done 
in  Canada,  the  style  of  plow  used  here  not  admitting  of  it,  although, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  argued  that'  the  work  they  do  is  rsally  aa  useful  for 
practical  purpcies. 

'  RICHARD  L.  DENISON, 

Treasurer, 
HUGH  C.  TUOMlVSOxN, 

Secretarif* 
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We  give  an  intcrestiog  extract  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Eugene  Roehen, 
of  France,  a  corresponding  niembor  of  this  Society,  on  a  portion  of  NeW 
Granada,  a  country  which  is  attracting  much  attention  at  the  present  tirae. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  resources  of  the  country  explored  by  Mr. 
Roehen,  if  developed,  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  our  commercial 
relatioiis.  Mr.  Roehen's  journal,  of  which  we  may  hereafter  avail  our- 
Mihrei  as  to  other  portions  of  South  Amenoa,  is  Tory  interesting,  and  will 
flkow  Ike  new  fields  wbieli  are  being  opened  for  American  entorprtse,  and 
where  new  and  emtennre  niarkeli  will  erentually  be  opened  for  Ameiieia 
prodnels. 

Extract  Jrvm  the  jovrrml  of  Eugene  Rathe??,  corresponding  metnber*qf 
tht  I^ew  York  State  AgricuUural  Society, 

Provincx  07  Barbacoas,  ) 
(New  Granada),  Canton  of  Tumaoo.  ) 

Varioui  products. 
Gentlemen. — Wiehing  to  oblige  the  agricultural  society  in  all  things,  I 
take  an  opportunity  of  ao  doing,  and  having  but  very  little  time  to  spare  I 
take  an  extract  from  mj  jonmal,  hoping  that  it  ouiy  be  of  some  aervioe  to 

the  Society. 

The  Island  of  Turaaco,  situated  in  1^  47'  north  latitude,  and  80^  53' 
west  longitude,  meridian  of  Paris,  compri8os  a  .surface  of  two  miles  long 
and  three  miles  broad.  This  is  divided  from  the  mainland,  from  which  it 
is  separated,  by  a  small  arm  of  the  f^ea,  of  three  or  four  cables  length  ;  in 
fact  it  is  a  small  salt  water  canal,  that  does  not  interrupt  the  iutercourse 
which  exists  between  the  two  places. 

The  inland  of  Tuniato,  j>ru{»ei  ly  bo  ealled,  is  ascended  at  the  entrance  by 
a  rock  called  ^'irl^en,  wliich  at  the  low  water  is  joined  to  anotlier  small 
island  half  a  tnile  U'ug  (this  Virgen  rock  is  easily  seen  at  sea  tVuni  a  distance 
of  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles).  This  little  island,  called  the  Morro-grande,  is 
sitnated  S.  E.,  five  degrees  E.-,  it  is  itself  joined  to  another  little  island 
extremely  rich  in  vegetation,  which  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  Horro-chico, 
and  sapp<Hrt8  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  proportion  to  its  aiie.  This  is 
again  sepMrated  from  another  little  island  oalhdd'  Viciosa,  which  ia  a  moat 
pleasant  place  of  reeidenoe. 

Vtoioea  is  separated  from  the  shore  of  Tnmaco  by  a  small  current  of 
water  about  290  or  800  £atboma  aorosa ;  in  tbu  channel  small  vessels,  draw 
ii|g  not  more  than  seven  or  eig&t  fset  of  water,  can  pass  at  high  tide  to  the 
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entrance  of  the  river  of  Tumaco,  called  the  Mira.  This  passage  is  always 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  rocks  under  water,  which  exist  between  the 
island  of  Viciosa  and  Morro-grande,  these  rocks,  called  in  the  country 
Francas,  are  situated  north-eaat  and  south-west. 

The  shore  of  A'iciosa  is  all  of  sand,  and  consists  of  high  banks  of  sand 
for  a  length  of  more  than  two  miles  of  beach.  The  boats  of  Tumaco  are 
compelled  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  large  rock,  called  Vinida, 
situated  in  the  west.  This  rock  is  entirely  covered  at  high  water ;  it  is 
situated,  in  respect  to  the  entrance,  by  the  Morro-grande,  or  otl^erwise 
Bpcaking  of  the  entranoe  of  tiie  Tamaoo  riyer,  north  and  south. 

Tumaco,  the  capittl  fli  OmiIoii,  ifl  I^Me  bom*  aall  in  diiliaeo  fnm  tkt 
soft,  fat  MiUag  tossoU  Moending  the  mer,  and  ia  ■itnatod  u  the  left 
IkwmIi  of  the  Mint  riTor. 

Tko  onaUm  of  Tomnoo,  tUl  is  to  nj,  tkt  ialand  of  Vioiofla,  Mono* 
grando  and  M ono^ioo,  ooatMui  •  popvlalion  of  ttOOO  potaoos,  tht  town 
of  TnniMO  nlono,  oonteim  1,600  inlkkldtaBti. 

TnsMo  io  bordond  on  the  eonth-eaet  hj  lagmefi  iBrned  bj  Ae  waiom 
of  the  river ;  and  it  ia  nearly  the  aame  on  the  north*north-weat ;  it  ia  bnthed 
by  the  riyer  Mira.  The  entire  length  of  the  river  ia  a  jonmcy  of  aiz 
dnyi  fbr  canoes  ascending  the  stream.  The  sonroe  np  to  the  present  time 
is  unknown,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  proceeds  from  Piehincha,  a 
mountain  situated  in  the  Beoador.  The  mouths  of  the  river  are  three  in 
number,  Morro-grande  or  Tumaco,  Manglara  and  San  Pedro,  more  to  the 
south  ;  iu  breadth  at  Tumaoo  is  about  500  or  600  metres. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Tumaco  are  kind  and  affable  ia  Aeir 
intereonrse  with  strangers,  although  backward  in  civilization  ;  they  can,  in 
a  very  short  time,  conform  to  the  usages  of  atrangera  fbr  whidi  they  show 
a  great  liking,  and  of  which  they  admit  the  superiority ;  with  good  example 
they  would  soon  become  a  most  interesting  people.  The  buildings  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  like  those  of  all  the  provinces,  are  of  wood  ;  tainde 
chachajnar  piayacan,  which  is  imperishable.  They  are  generally  covered 
with  plaiTitJiin  leaves,  the  frame  work  being  of  wood,  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  commonly  of  Chonta,  which  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

These  houses  are  built  upon  piles  to  keep  out  the  insects  and  mosquiteos 
and  snakes,  which,  however,  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  province  of 
Choco.  The  height  of  these  piles,  which  are  generally  of  Ouayacan,  is 
about  thirty  metres  and  a  half.  Fresh  water  is  procured  from  wells  of 
three  or  four  metres  in  depth,  and  is  good  and  sweet.  The  tide  running  up 
for  more  than  fifteen  leagaes,  renders  the  water  in  front  of  the  town  brack- 
ish and  unfit  for  domestic  use.  One  of  the  great  advuitages  of  Tumaeo, 
which  I  consider  as  the  most  .healthy  place  of  all  South  America  down  to 
Valparaiso,  is  that  it  is  completely  exempt  flrom  reptiles;  a  f&w  centipedas' 
And  a  few  inoflfensive  little  scorpions  are  the  only  noxious  iaseete  in  the 
oatitoo.  Beers,  goata  and  fldlow  deer  are  not  wmnted.  IKrds,  with  the 
exception  of  a  linr  small  parroqneto  Are  not  l^d  here  in  any  great  nw 
ber ;  but  in  lien,  there  is  an  exoellfiil  kind  ef  tenlaoB  which  aboodi. 
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There  if  afontU  or  Amerioan  hare,  tbe  ieiilft  of  which  ii  iphito  and  rer j 
wholeaoiBe.  The  iih  of  th«  Mint  river  «•  of  many  kinds,  very  abundaDt, 
and  very  wholeeoiM ;  there  is  a  kind  reeombliog  the  mullet  of  the  north- 
east coast  of  Europe.  Butcher, s  meat  is  very  scarce,  owing  to  cattle  not 
being  raised  there,  although  the  banks  of  the  river  would  suit  admirably  for 
that  purpose.  Pork  is  plentiful  and  is  the  principal  meat  ut^ed,  this  with 
iguanas,  yams  and  plaintains  form  their  principal  food.  The  winter  or 
rainy  season  in  the  district  of  Tumaco  is  October,  November,  December 
and  January;  in  February,  March  and  April  it  rains  a  little,  but  much 
less  in  proportion  ;  the  summer  is  June,  July,  August  and  September.  In 
September  are  slight  showers  of  short  duration.  The  heat,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  the  rains,  varies  from  eighty-four  to  cighty-six 
degrees  (Fahrenheit).  This  heat  does  not  fatigue  like  that  of  1' an  a  ma,  situ- 
ated more  to  the  north,  in  eight  dcg.,  fifty-seven  min.,  seventeen  see.,  weafe 
longitude  (meridian  of  Paris).  Earthquakes  are  rare,  and  I  suppOM  lliai 
the  one  of  September,  1840,  was  the  only  one  of  thia  eeniuiy,  and  tlui*  is 
sttribiitsble  to  the  Tieimtjr  of  PaohinoW 

The  viigin  soil,  hum  one  metre  to  1.20  in  depth,  extends  from  Tomsoo 
to  the  feet  of  the  ehaiii  vf  the  Oordillems;  this  distMwe  by  water  is  aix 
daja*  trsTol ;  there  are  'BO  reads,  end  eoasequently  no  other  means  of  odm* 
manioation.  The  pvodnots  of  the  eanlon  of  Tnmaeo  are  hardwood  ftr 
ship-bnilding,  and  forty  or  more  ffMoies  U  coooa,  piteh  for  yomsIs,  sad 
the  prodnee  of  the  honej>hee. 

Tnmseo  predneea  the  foregoing  artioles  in  great  qnantities,  bnt  sgrionl- 
tvre  is  not  mush  praetieed ;  they  want  some  one  to  teiMh  and  direct  them. 

Bioe  of  good  qnality  is  generallj  eoiavated  in  all  Iho  diatriot,  for  the 
general  oonsnmption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rioe  plantations  yield  largeljy 
On  aoconnt  of  the  foeillty  of  irrigation.  The  eoiee  ie  of  good  i|«aUty,  and 
in  sice  and  flavor  is  equal  to  that  of  Central  Amefiea*  The  sngar  oaae 
yields  bat  little,  it  requires  only  to  introduce  a  better  quality,  Buch  as  the 
little  cane  of  the  isle  of  Java,  cultivated  with  snooess  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  potato  is  not  grown  at  Tumaco,  but  <m  the  other  hand,  it  abounds  at 
Barbaeoas  and  its  neighborhood.  The  yam  grotrs  well  at  Tumaco.  To* 
bacco  is  generally  cultivated  throughout  all  Canton,  and  is  of  good  quality  ; 
the  fruits  are  the  same  as  in  the  West  Indies,  which  are  good  and  whole- 
some. Sheep  thrive  as  well  as  cattle  if  they  are  shorn  only  once  a  year. 
Wood  for  carpenters'  work  and  cabinet  makers,  of  and  for  the  construotioa 
of  ships,  of  good  quality,  is  abundant  throughout  the  province  there. 
Transport  to  the  sea  is  easy  on  account  of  the  number  of  small  affluents 
that  run  into  the  principal  river,  the  Kio  Mira,  as  you  will  see  by  the  for- 
ty-three specimens  in  the  case,  which  I  will  have  the  honor  to  forward 
you  through  the  kindness  of  Doctor  Busteed,  of  New  York  city.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  other  kinds  which  I  was  unable  to  procure  for  want 
of  time.  For  example,  in  the  environs  of  Guapi  and  Escunde,  at  the  north 
of  Tumaoo,  where  is  to  be  found  the  cascol  or  black  ebony,  the  white  casool, 
which  I  may  call  the  white  ebony,  and  the  heart  of  which  m  <a  white  and 
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as  hard  as  hory»  Ootton  grows  well  with  care ;  with  &  better  description 
of  plant  a  handsome  retorn  eoald  be  mftde  or  obtained.  Ship6  of  700  to 
800  tons  can  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Tnmaco ;  nerertheless,  all  those 
destined  for  that  port  a^-e  accustomed  to  anchor  off  the  Morro-grande,  where 
the  pilot  meets  to  take  them  to  the  anchorage  in  the  river  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  price  of  pilotage  for  a  ship  of  any  8116,  together  with  the  port 
charges,  amounts  only  to  six  dollars. 

I  should  here  observe,  in  passing,  that  from  Point  Eabra  to  the 
north-west  as  far  as  the  Morro  TuTiiaco,  tluit  large  ships  should  avoid 
getting  near  the  coast,  on  account  of  the  number  of  shoals  that  exist  in  this 
district.  The  distance  of  high  water  is  of  niorc  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  length,  varying  from  eight  to  ten  fathoms,  and  when  in  eight  fath- 
oms sounding,  without  indication,  you  may  immediately  run  upon  a  shoal 
of  two  fathoms.  £rom  the  Morro  to  Point  Eabra,  the  coast  is  not  navi- 
gable fbr  other  than  small  schooners  or  canoes  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons. 

Tnmaoo,  fn  the  beauty  and  safety  of  its  ports,  its  promixity  to  tto  wa, 
liho  ridmoBS  of  ita  ▼egetedon.  ita  prodnels,  its  very  rioh  anrifwoos  lands, 
Its  prozimity  to  the  rieh  miBes  of  Manabi,  Cadiabi,  Playa  do  Oro  (in 
Bendor),  on  the  heights  of  tlie  If  In,  confines  of  the  Tola*  the  short  time 
lihat  is  neeessarj  to  go  to  the  intorior,  to  Esmaraldas,  to  0uayaqnil,wi11i 
mhieh  it  oosBmanieates,  and  the  whieh  plaees  are  rfehly  endowed  by  natore, 
might  beeone  by  the  dd  of  emigration,  one  of  the  most  important  points 
of  New  Oranada. 

'  Tvmaeo  is  little  known  and  little  f^nented ;  the  number  of  boats  that 
nrriYo  there  and  load  wood  and  eoooa  nuts  and  bamboos  or  madna,  are  not 
M  present  more  than  IWe  per  month,  Tarying  from  twenty-flve  to  sixty 
tons  each,  and  with  a  erew  of  six  or  eight  at  most.  The  port  of  Tumaoo 
Is  free  from  evstom  house  duties ;  the  most  that  foreign  meivliants  pay  is 
two  dollars  per  month.  The  custom  house  is  only  med  for  merchandise 
intonated  for  consumption  in  the  interior.  This  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  small  ports  of  New  Granada  on  the  Paoifie.  Smuggling  is 
Tery  common.   The  custom  house  of  Tumaeo  yields  a  roTonue  of  915,000. 

All  the  salt  that  is  in  the  prorinoa  eomes  from  Pdita  or  Lambay- 
eque  (in  Peru).  The  port  of  Tumaoo  is  the  center  port  of  Barhacoas, 
whieh  is  the  chief  one  in  the  province  of  that  name.  The  population  of 
Barbacoas  is  12,000.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  is  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  Tumaco. 

Barbaoao?*  is  distant  from  Tumaco  four  day's  sail  by  a  canoe  ;  it  is 
neccFsary  to  observe  that  to  ascend  the  river  of  Columbia,  on  which  the 
chief  town  is  situated,  one  is  obliged  to  disembark  to  pass  a  tounge  of  land 
of  one  hour's  travel  across,  and  to  carry  on  men's  backs,  the  mcrchandixe 
and  baggage  ;  on  account  of  this  journey,  the  place  is  called  by  the  natives, 
the  Arastrado.  The  load  of  the  men  or  for  ten  men,  consists  of  4  arabas, 
25  lbs.  each,  costs  4  reals.  On  the  other  side  of  the  beach,  cauocs  are  to 
be  procured  to  transport  travelers  to  Barbacaos. 

'  Barbaeaos  can  be  reached  by  water  without  the  necessity  of  tUi 
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iMid  tnuDait,  bat  it  is  tedious  ftnd  dangarooii  iMOiga  diftmilt  and  expensive 
jofonMj  of  t«i  dajt.  BttbaeMM  it  the  center  of  ooinmerce  for  Pasta  Oft^ 
Popejen,  wkere  then  ii  »  mint,  Tnqveree,  wluek  are  tlMBselTee  large 

places. 

Barbacaos  is  sitnated  on  an  auriferous  soil,  tbat  extends  maByniles 
towards  the  1^.  The  gold  is  met  with  in  ''Pcpitas,"  whicb  varied  ia 
weight  from  one  drachm  downwards,  and  its  fineness  (litre)  ranges  from  22 
to  22^  carats ;  this  gold  is  found  in  a  yellow  ocher  clay,  strongly  charged 
with  oxide  of  iron  in  all  its  veins,  and  almost  all  the  lands  throughout  are 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  dinger  mines,  for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barbacaos,  were  worked  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  by  250  laborers, 
and  yielded,  on  an  average,  6^  arabas  of  gold  per  year  (about  $50,000) 
per  annum ;  it  is  not  now  in  operation.  Tumaco  is  itself  surrounded  by 
auriferous  veiots,  which,  without  being  very  rich,  deserve  to  be  again  ex- 
plored, as  they  give  about  Si  ounces  of  gold  of  2.^  carats  fineness,  for 
every  1,000  lbs.  of  sand.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sand  of  Curai  of  Cuelle 
Grande,  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Tumaco,  yield  the  result  I  have  just 
mentioned.  The  earth  of  Stroam  Quebrada  of  Cascajol,  from  east  toweet» 
going  to  Satahonda,  is  all  more  or  less  auriferous  for  a  dietanoe  of  fiiar 
leagues,  that  lepante  the  nreat  Corai  from  the  Stream  Oaieajal.  The 
nature  of  these  Teins  is  yellow  earih,  mixed  with  aigil  in  many  plaoee^ 
and  ihroaghoat  ehaiged  with  wide  of  iron. 

AJh£!t  Point  Lahra,  going  northward  toward  Iseuundi,  it  ii  eight  day'i 
jonmey  into  the  interior ;  the  anriferona  earth  ia  higUj  ehaiged  wiih  gold 
of  ahont  21  earata  fine»  mixed  also  with  platina.  At  one  daj*a  jonmey  to 
the  town  of  Gnapi,  anrilenMia  earth  ia  to  ho  lonad,  and  Ae  gold  ia  of  tho 
aame  fineneoi  ae  that  of  laenandi. 

At  tho  head  of  tho  river  0oa|^  aeeeniing  the  riTor  Napi  whieh  jot 
leaTO  to  the  left,  that  it  to  aay,  to  the  eontheaet,  jon  aitiToat  the  rieh 
ainee  of  Piiue,  where  the  matrix  ia  a  yellow  qnarta  mixed  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  with  oof^  in  many  places ;  tlia  g<dd  is  of  22  earata  fine.  Pisno 
is  three  days*  journey  in  canoe,  frcHU  the  town  of  Quipe.  Eetuming  from 
Qnapii  and  proceediog  northward  on  the  coast,  one  day's  journey  by  canoe, 
a  mine  not  leas  ri^  than  that  of  Pisae  is  found  ;  this  mine  is  called  Tim- 
bizui.  There,  as  at  Iscandi,  Gn^i  and  Pisue,  the  mine  is  neglected  and 
difficult  to  find,  for  after  the  emaneipatioa  it  fell  into  dianae  for  the  want 
of  hands  to  work  them. 

It  is  observed  that  as  you  proceed  north  to  tho  river  San  Juan,  the 
gold  becomes  more  impure  aud  mixed  with  other  metals,  among  which 
platina  predominates.  The  specimens  procured  were  not  more  than  10 
carats  fine,  whilst  those  of  the  auriferous  earth  of  the  interior,  were  seldom 
under  21  or  22  carats.  Near  Tumaco,  distant  a  few  hours'  journey,  at 
the  head  of  the  Chilni,  a  quartz  rock  exists,  charged  with  oxide  of  iron, 
and  extremely  rich  in  gold,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  without 
great  labor.  I  would  observe  that  in  all  the  small  places  I  am  speaking 
of,  the  population  is  yery  jealous  and  envious  of  strangers,  and  that  for 
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the  purpose  of  exploring  tibe  locality  I  speak  of,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
procure  a  conccsaion  from  the  government.  A  company  neglecting  this 
precaution  exposes  itself  to  annoyance,  and  to  the  petty  local  authorities. 
At  Tumaco  and  Barbacnos,  the  easiest  way,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  pack 
the  auriferous  earth  into  barrels  and  send  it  to  Einia  or  Valparaiso,  for  in 
some  of  these  places  the  climate  is  debilitating  and  generally  teWa  even  on 
robust  people.  The  sarae  remark  may  refer  to  the  auriferous  sand  of 
Curai;  the  distance  between  these  two  places  is  five  miles  by  the  seashore. 
On  two  points  of  this  coast,  at  the  depth  of  from  1.20  to  2  metres,  you 
arrive  at  a  '*tuff"  on  which  rests  a  layer  of  dust  of  oxide  of  iron,  that 
contains  a  great  deal  of  fine  gold,  easily  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
but  those  iwo  points  present  much  danger  to  the  traveler,  in  consequence 
of  the  shore  being  lined  with  rocks  of  the  height  of  GO  metres,  extending 
«  difltuioe  of  7  or  8  cable's  kngth,  and  overhanging  the  sea  at  an  angle  of 
«ilH»  thtti  85  dUgrees.  Ths  motion  of  the  water  in  the  fiarans  of  the  rocks, 
CMMi  partiMB  of  tiM  rocks  frequently  to  give  way,  whloh  randen  It  very 
daoalt  to  ooyoflt  the  aaod.  Bat  the  riohert  aeposit  ef  owai  are  al  the 
head  of  the  etream,  hem  whteh  the  rivier  Hms,  om  day's  jouney  tnm  (he 
last  hahitalioii  m  the  river.  The  movth  of  Bstore  de  Onrai,  is  a  day's 
journey  in  a  .eanoe,  from  Tanm.  At  the  foot  ef  the  ilrean  whioh  I  have 
■leBtuiiied,  the  esrth  is  iaipiegiiailedlmlh  the  saiM  saad  as  the  river.  It 
is  oeherou,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  eontaining  here  and  time  wsssei 
of  silloievs  pudding  alone,  mixed  with  argillaeeons  earth*  This  does  not 
offar  mj  great  resittttiee  te  tiu  fide  in  exeavating.  To  aseend  to  the 
Qnshrada  it  is  neesssaiy  te  employ  a  smsH  eanoe,  as  the  eiream  is  very 
•hallow  «nd  obatmoted  in  some  plaoes  hy  large  trees. 
I  took  notice  of  48  spodmens  of  timber,  ef  whioh  some  Sire  nuknoiAi  in  Bv* 
rope.  The  kind  of  which  there  are  tsn  varieties,  one  red,  the  color  of  the 
Ando  oat,  the  other  bright  scarlet.  Many  of  these  tress  yield  rosin  and  gums, 
as  I  paetioaliy  know,  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  examined.  As  for  ex- 
ample a  sanda,  wluch  produces seehe  de  sanda ;  this  is  a  valuable  remedy  for 
quickly  healing  cuts  and  other  wounds.  I  took  a  pieoc  in  a  solid  state, 
but  when  freshly  extracted,  it  is  used  to  make  a  drink.  It  is  exported  to 
Buna,  from  the  provinoo  of  Smeraldoa,  where  it  is  so  plentiful  that  it  can 
be  procured  at  $1  p<»r  quintal.  The  Ando  is  a  tree  of  from  40  to  60  cen- 
timetres in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  tlie  trunk,  while  the  head  extends  to 
80  or  40  metres  in  diameter  ;  the  oil  extracted  by  incisions  from  the  maria, 
of  whieh  the  masts  of  ships  are  made,  preserves  iron  from  corrosion. 

The  Macbire  produces  a  rosin  that  quickly  cures  the  leprosy.  The 
boriracbe  of  Quito  h  more  efficacious  than  that  of  Europe.  The  mangle 
that  produces  a  fine  dye  of  a  reddish  color ;  the  beldaco  i.M  used  b}'  the 
Indians  for  the  same  purpose  as  extract  of  satuin.  It  is  best  when  infused 
in  water  of  120**  temperature,  and  quickly  cauterizes  the  sores.  The 
pachiacha,  the  fruit  of  which  is  wholesome,  and  when  fresh  yields  an  indeli- 
ble color  of  a  beautiful  violet  shade ;  the  chapin,  on  incisions,  yield  an 
oil  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  the  China  root,  nnited  with  the  pilpe  plant,  in 
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doses  of  from  20  to  25  drachms  of  each,  is  used  in  inule  OCMDidiilite ; 

the  pilpe,  taken  in  large  doses,  is  highl  y  poisonous.  The  resin  of  the  palo- 
santo  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  candles,  with  a  wick  of  straw  ;  a  black 
wax,  produced  by  a  bee,  may  bo  useful  in  commerce  ;  the  yellow  bee, 
which  is  something  like  our  real  bee,  produces  an  excellent  wax  for  ship 
use,  that  in  a  hot  climate  is  preferable  to  the  pitch  of  commerce.  Thepute 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Paste  and  Barbaoaos,  is  equal  if  not  better  than 
quinquina,  of  Bolivia.  I  wish  to  oali  attention  particnlarly  to  this  article 
of  commerce. 

The  Cascarilla  of  Barbacaos,  is  also  worthy  of  attention,  and  is  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  Ea  Poy,  in  Bolivia.  The  gums  of  the  Machire 
which  I  mentioned  before,  possess  the  same  property  as  the  tree ;  this 
gum  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  promptly  cures  the  scrofula,  and  the 
most  obstinate  cases  of  leprosy.  In  diffioolt  oases,  the  Indians  wasli  the 
part  with  a  solation  of  voroe  de  boddaeo.  The  poiaoBS  of  gam  de  palo 
lyeho  tree,  joined  with  %  labetAnee  ezlnoied  by  inoisionB  from  the  tree 
oelled  Bftrhftieo  de  OMtillo,  prodvoes  iiwtMit  deftth  from  the  elighteet 
wonnd  em  the  ikiii,  and  ia  more  eottfe  than  pmsrie  aoid.  The  fruit  of  the 
Mgaa  is  the  grains ;  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  yield  a  fine  dye  of  a 
beantifol  bine  color,  the  skin  giTes  a  blaoh  dye;  the  eanello  eonnteraets 
the  poison  of  snakes,  it  is  nsed  by  placing  upon  the  wonnd  serapings  of 
the  wood,  and  taking  80  to  40  draduns  inftued  in  half  a  i^ass  of  alcohol 
dHated  with  water ;  the  nrita  teridara,  a  species  of  curonma.  Ootermorico 
is  Toryalmndant  in  all  the  proTinoeand  along  the  whole  coast,  firomTnmaoo 
to  OliJrigas ;  it  giTCS  an  excellent  dye  of  orange  color,  and  it  is  at  least 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  Bast  Indies,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  low  price. 
Qalkon,  in  doses  of  an  ounce,  produces  great  derangement  of  the  intestines, 
presenting  all  the  character  of  poison  ;  the  Indians,  however,  use  it  as  a 
purgative.  I  also  found  an  odiferous  balm  prodnoed  by  a  small  tree  un- 
known to  me,  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  (marcaopajaco  ;)  the  distance  from 
Papagan  to  the  village  of  Moooa,  where  this  is  found,  is  six  day's  journey ; 
this  resin  Is  abundant  and  easy  proeured. 

The  four  provinces  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  adjoining  the  province  of 
BarbacoaH,  named,  1st,  Province  of  Panama  ;  2d,  Aznero,  which  includes 
the  Darien,  which  is  very  interesting;  Bd,  Veraguas  ;  4th,  Chiriqui,  are 
most  productive  ;  and  I  consider  the  part  on  the  Pacific  of  New  Granada, 
as  the  most  abundant  and  richest  part  of  the  globe,  respecting  medicinal 
plants,  but  very  difficult  to  be  continuously  explored,  the  climate  being 
unhealthy,  hot  and  damp  ;  no  man  has  explored  those  provinces  a  longer 
time  than  myself ;  references  respecting  that  may  be  obtained  at  the  news- 
paper Star  and  Herald,  of  Panama.  I  have  explored  them  on  three  dif- 
ferent trips,  and  described  them,  but  being  always  short  of  time,  I  havede- 
ucribed  them  only  by  fragments,  which  the  State  Agricultural  Society  may 
have  in  case  it  should  be  of  any  interest. 

In  my  last  trip  to  the  Darien,  where  I  was  sent  by  the  French  consul 
for  a  law  suit  between  two  companies,  to  survey  three  mines,  Sambre, 
[Aq.  T&Aiis.]  S# 
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Mogue,  Moreli,  I  found  a  lake  undescribed  on  any  oluuri,  and  mcasnrod  the 
gr«aU8t  altilado  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  Cordillera  in  that  latitude,  be- 
tween Chiraan,  Fort  Principe  and  Caledonia ;  which  distaneo  I  crossed 
from  sea  to  sea,  in  14  hours  on  foot  ;  and  T  found  only  314  metres  for  the 
greatest  elevation.  Then  I  maintain,  as  I  did  in  my  written  report  to  the 
French  consul  (which  i.s  at  the  Ministere  des  Affairs  Etran^ci-s,  in  Paris, 
and  Ministere  Marine  and  Colonics,  27th  of  January,  18r>5,  that  a?iinUj-' 
oceanic  canal  is  possible  between  the  two  oceans,  there  and  at  iconic  other 
points  of  New  firennda  familiar  to  me.  Lt.  Strain  and  his  party,  and 
Others,  did  not  know  at  all  the  country  when  tliey  went  to  explore  the 
Darien  i  however  I  maintain  the  possibility  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal. 

Yours,  truly, 

EUtlE^E  ROEHKN, 
Naturalist,  Truveltfy  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

N.  Y,  S.  Ag.  Sodetf 
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PLEURA  PNEUMONIA. 

Tbe  appearance  of  this  alarming  (li«on?o.  in  a  most  virulent  form,  in  this 
country,  has  cxcite.l  much  interest  among  our  farmers;  and  it  is  desirable 
that  all  the  information  which  may  tend  to  furnish  facts  in  relation  to  the 
disease,  its  oriirin,  and  treatment,  should  bo  given  to  the  public.  This 
disease  has  prevailed  in  Europe  for  many  years,  often  causing  immense 
losses — and  although  various  remedies  have  been  resorted  to,  some  appa- 
reDtlj  successful  in  one  locality,  yet  failing  in  another — there  has,  as  yet, 
jieen  found  no  certain  remedy  for  the  disease,  bo  far  as  we  have  information. 
]>e8traetion  of  the  animals  affected,  as  soon  as  tbe  disease-  mokes  its 
appearance,  has  geBfttaUj,  ire  believa,  snrMled  its  progresa^  F«ir,  bow* 
«V6r,  are  ftailiar  with  the  symptona  of  the  ditaaae,  and  when  it  luMi  atade 
BUMh  progress,  it  is  Tery<difitidt  to  arraet  it. 

'  Tke  aiHMaad  artnl0»  read  More  an  Agricohnral  Soeiety  in  England, 
giving j  in  a  pUin  and  fannliar  nanner,  a  brief  liiatory  of  tlie  diieaeo  there, 
from  184dto  tlM  proMnt  tiso,  we  have  thovght  wonld  be  vmM,-  to  oar 
•fiunnere,and  ironld  lead  thorn  to  talra  mearares  to  gnaid  against  the  spread 
of  the  difleaso,  ihonld  it  make  ita  appeaianeo  in  their  yieinity.  It  contame  . 
«any  interesting  fnots,  of  the  origin  and  pragress  of  the  disaaao'  the 
syaptooM  wklelL  nmuUly  aobonpany  it,  and  the  various  Muodies  whieh 
have  boss  resorted  to*  Nneh  interest  is  manilbsted  in  Bnglaad  and  npon 
the  OontineBt,  in  relation  to  the  best  means  of  arresting  this  disease. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  investigations  whieh  are  being  made  abroad  as  woU 
as  in  this  oooatry,  may  lead  to  some  disesrverieo  whieh  may  prove  ftdvan- 
tageons.  J* 

PLEURO-PNSUMONIA. 

By  Mr.  Palim,  of  Turvin,  Cheshire^  Eugtand. 

The  "  Plouro-pneumonia "  made  its  appearance  in  this  county,  in  its 
formidable  character,  about  the  year  1842,  and  at  tliut  time  it  carried  off 
the  greatest  portion  of  many  valuable  stocks  of  dairy  cows.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  a  serious  visitation,  cattle  clubs  were  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  for  tbe  protechon  of  farmers  from  that  disease  alone  ; 
and  two  other  societies  were  established  in  London  for  the  same  object. 
So  alarming  did  it  become,  in  a  very  few  years,  that  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Eugbitul,  in  1847,  offered  a  prize  of  X")0  for  the  best  essay  on 
**  Pleuro-pneumonia."  Several  ossay.s  were  sent  in,  and  the  prize  was 
awarded,  in  1648,  to  the  author  of  an  apparently  clever,  veil' written 
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essay ;  but,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  it  threw  Tery  little  light  upon  the 
Bttbject,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  country,  after  an  experience  of  eighteen 
years,  is  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  cause  or  the  cure  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
It"  the  disease  usually  made  its  appearance  at  any  particular  time  of  the 
year,  or  under  any  visible  peculiar  circumstances,  wc  might  possibly  form 
some  idea  at  least  as  to  the  cause ;  but  we  hear  of  its  presenting  itself  at 
every  periixl  of  the  year,  without  exception,  and  under  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance, in  all  kind  of  seasons  and  situations,  where  cattle  are  in  high 
condition,  and  where  they  are  in  low  condition ;  where  they  are  well 
managed,  and  where  they  are  badly  managed  ;  in  fine,  dry  weather,  in 
very  hot  weather,  in  cold  frosty  weather,  in  mild  wet  weather  ;  upon  every 
defioription  of  land,  from  the  dryestsand  to  the  wettest  clay,  (and  I  believe 
if  there  is  an  exception,  it  is  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
Darbjslire,  &c.,)  and  ibis,  too,  where  farmers  have  been  mo§i  Mntioas  is 
IntNdMuig  fMib  jnim^  iato  tbair  stobk. 

TIm  symptoms,  too,  vary  conndeimUj ;  mi  ateervd  gait  in  miking,  aa  if 
horn  itifinM  of  the  limbe,  ia  fraqvently  one  of  die  iial  iadieataoBeof  die 
disatiG  i  Bonaiimes  e.peoiiliw  and  nnniatakaUe  gnHit»  a4  ethen  a  laiiing 
ef  the  jnilk,  aonneH  of  the  idder,  and  tendeneaa  ef  tlM  spine,  fnielrnit 
ef  breadiing,  short  eon^,  home  altenMitely  hot  and  eold»  wnpanden  ef 
Tumination,  eoatireneni,  partial  leea  of  appetite,  whish  gmdnsMy  diMinhhn 
wtil  it  ia  enlivdy  gone  (and  yet  I  have  known  inetaniwe  vhare  the  nppa- 
tite  haa  eendnned  nndl  the  end,  when  the  animal  haa  drap]iad  down  daad 
whilat  eadnf ).  It  is  e  mnoh  mere  aerionabiiiineia  when  thsilisainn  entera 
a  daily  stock  than  a  fteding  ono,  espeaially  if,  as  is  generally  suppoeed,  the 
.  iaabof  the  animal  is  not  nnwholssema,  but  fit  Sat  human  foed«  lor  nlthoiigh 
a  milking  sow  may  be  ef  grant  walne  to  her  owner  for  dairy  purposes,  she 
might  be  worth  little  or  nothing  for  the  slaughter-houses ;  and  there  is  also 
the  danger,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  abortion  during  six  or  eight  months  of 
the  year,  i.  e.,  in  every  deoided  case  of  "  Pleuro,"  either  from  the  effects 
of  medicine  or  the  disease  itself;  but  as  regards  feeding  animals,  assuming 
that  the  flesh  is  not  unwholesome,  the  loss  would  be  trifling,  as  compared 
with  dairy  cows,  provided  the  animals  were  slaughtered  immediately  en 
being  taken. 

I  believe  the  "Pleuro"  made  its  appearance  in  England  previous  to 
the  year  1842  ;  for,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  broke  out  in  York- 
shire, and  some  few  distant  counties,  before  it  found  its  way  into  Cheshire, 
and  from  a  memorandum  in  my  own  possession,  I  find  that  previously  tO 
forming  a  cattle  club  in  the  parish  of  Turvin,  for  protection  agaiust  that 
disease,  two  stocks  of  dairy  cows  in  the  neighborhood  having  then  been 
attacked,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  "  Bull's  Head  Inn," 
Tarvin,  0^  the  24th  Deeembor,  1842,  for  the  purpoee  ef  taking  inte  mur, 
fideration  the  propriety  of  eatabliahing  suoh  n  olnb ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1848,  the  dnb  waa  actnally  formed,  and  it  oontinned  to  work 
remarkably  well  .until  a  lew  of  the  prinoipal  membera  beeame  diasatiafiod 
beeanae  it  did  net  ftotoet  them  againat  all  loaaea,  bnt  ponlined  i^oelf  aolelj 
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It  the  Plearo  and  in  conscquenee,  lh«  club  bioltt  up,  and  mAiiy  of  its 
Mibers  then  joiMd  the  Mutaal,*^  or  tlie  ''Agrtenltorlat,**  two  London 
ofieea,  tke  Utttr  *  proprietary  one,  wfaidh,  from  #ant  of  ezperienotf  tnd 
gMd-UMiAgeiient,  soon  broke  np  also ;  sewnl  other  elnbs  and  insurance 
•oupanies  wtn  86on  formed,  and  from  increased  experience  and  a  better 
ajstem  of  management,  are  undoubtedly  working  better  tban  formerly. 

As  regards  veterinary  or  medieinal  treatoient,  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  we  cannot  expect  much  success  until  one  uniforni  83rstem  of  treat- 
ment 18  adopted,  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  disease  from  its  commencement ;  but  here  we  are  at  a  loss.  No  one 
appears  to  know  for  a  certainty  whether  the  attack  and  one  or  more  of  the 
symptoms  are  simultaneous,  or  whether  the  disoase  generally  lurks  in  the 
system  for  some  time  previously  to  the  symptoms  manifesting  themselves  ; 
nor  is  it  generally  agreed  where  the  disease  commences,  some  contending 
that  it  commences  in  the  pleura,  and  then  spreads  to  the  lungs  ;  others, 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  lungs  theraselyes.  There  are  also  others,  of 
considerable  professional  experience,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
originates  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  first  steps  should  be  to  endeavor  to 
thin  and  purify  the  blood  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  complaint, 
lliese  are  points  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  having  examined 
a  great  noniber  of  cattle  after  death,  I  tbhilt  myself  jnstified  in  stating 
tkfti  I  liave  generally  foond  the  plenra  much  inflamed,  and  one  dlTition  of 
tkd  fangiii  a  highly  gangrenem  ilate,  attd  Iba  ofiher'MifiMliTdiy  hMdthy; 
IMI  in  every  ease  the  appearance  was  vaA  as  te  lead  me  to 'believe  that- 
the  affMled  Inng  eeuH  not  pessibly  be  restored  to  a  beoMy  state  by  any 
aedklBal  tieataieirii.  At  the  pires^t  day  tbere  arA  ad^oatcs  fsr  sdvere 
Uee^iii;;  as  tbe  *'8^et  Anebeir/*  atid  from  m  oomftinatton  of  poirerM 
iiledidnes  down  to  honueopalby,  in  wbkb  blee&ji  bi  strfofly  forbidden  $ 
and,  acMfdiiig  to  my  enn  obSerliatioa,  abont  an  eqval  nnnber  bavi  reeo' 
vend  vtfdcr  each  kfaid  of  tfealment,  and  irbere  tbey  bave  not  been  tteat«d' 
at  an,  probably  one  in  every  seven  or  eight.  Others  are  of  opfnkftt  tbirt 
the  disease  arises  from  tile  nse  of  bone  and  our  several  new  mannres  but 
tbeir  opinions  nAW  also  appear  faUadons,  when  I  state  the  ftct  that  on 
'  many  farms  where  the  disease  first  appeared,  neither  bone  or  any  new" 
manure  had  been  used ;  and  on  one  farm,  which  was  visited  by  it,  in  its 
nlost  malignant  form,  in  1847,  at  least  two-thirds  (60  aores  of  its  dairy 
pasture  had 'been  bone-manured  in  1888,  about  nine  years  previously,) 
without  a  single  case  of  '*  Pleuro  "  having  manifested  itself  between  these 
two  periods,  although  the  disease  carried  off  about  half  the  dairy  stock  of 
an  adjoining  farm  early  in  1843  (nearly  five  years  before),  on  which  bone 
manure  had  not  been  applied  at  all.  Many  persons  doubt  its  being  infec- 
tions or  contagions,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  spreading  through  a  stock, 
when  once  it  makes  its  appearance,  to  the  annihilation  generally  of  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  its  number,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  is  infectious, 
although  it  frequently  happens  that  where  animals  are  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  diseased  ones,  one-third  or  more  escape.    It  generally  makes  its 
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appearance  as  an  epidemic  or  epizootic,  attacking  seyeral  stocks  in  the 
neighborhood  about  the  same  time,  anri  tbi>;,  T  tliink.  may  be  attributed  to 
some  atmospheric  agency.  Can  unytliing  l<e  dune  lo  urrtsit  its  pro::rcss  ? 
There  will  not,  I  think,  be  a  que.stion  in  your  luindri  as  to  its  effect  upon 
the  price  of  animal  food,  and  dairy  product;,  cBpecially  when  you  are 
informed  that  on  an  area  of  le»>s  than  three  square  miles,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Chester,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dairy  cows  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  disease  in  the  short  space  of  about  eight  months  ; 
and  if  it  progresses  in  this  ratio  for  a  few  years,  or  eren  a  few  mouths,  it 
must  tell  a  feiiitul  tale  upon  the  stock  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  a  searching  investigation  should  be  commenced  at  onoe ;  bat 
this  important  step  cannot  be  taken  by  any  private  individiii^,  or  evMt 
publio  body  leM  than  the  gOTer nment  itself,  or  nnder  its  dirootiMi  «tid  wafr 
port;  It  would  reqniro  tlie  greatovl  tmottni  of  talent  Mid  oxptvioiioo  tbai 
oonld  bo  brought  to  boor  upon  ii,  and  tboro  lomst  bo  o  forgr<  ooniMoimblo 
poeimiory  indnoemoot  offered,  to  bring  out  m&a  of  talonty  oninoMey  and 
integri^,  to  doTOto  so  mneb  of  tbeir  t alnable  tioio  at  wonid  bo  lo^niiod  • 
in  snob  an  undertaking ;  stoofca  of  cattle  would  boTo  to  bo  vSeiftod*  in  dif- 
ferent porta  of  tbo  kingdom,  aubjeota  would  bavo  to  bo  pivebaaod  froM 
infoetod  atocke,  diaoaaed  oneain  tbeir  different  atagea  of  tbo  ooBplaint, 
apparently  bealtby  onea  from  tbo  aanie  atooka— aoine  for  tbo  pnipepo  of 
b^ng  abn^i^texod  for  ozanination,  otbera  far  onponaMnting  upon.  Perfeeft  • 
illuatrations  of  the  whole  of  the  internal  organs,  connected  in  tbo  slightest 
d^jroe  witb  tbe  diaeaae,  showing  the  interior  of  the  different  vessels,  a» 
well  as  the  exterior,  would  bave  to  be  given ;  tbe  condition  of  the  blood, 
both  in  diseased  and  apparently  healthy  subjeeta  in  diseased  stocks,  and 
aliool  undoubtedly  healthy  cattle,  from  diatrieta  where  tbo  disease  had 
neyer  appeared,  would  have  to  be  reported  upon,  and  the  services  of  some 
of  oiur  nuiet  eminent  professional  men  would  have  to  be  seoured  to  assist 
in  adjudicating  upon  the  momentous  question,  Can  anything  be  done  by 
human  agency,  to  arrest  in  its  progrcvss  the  much-to-be-dreaded  scourge, 
"  I'lcuro-pneumonia  "  in  cattle  ?  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Not 
by  private  iudi viduais,  not  by  public  companies,  nor  by  the  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  but  by  the  governuieiit  of  the  country,  who 
miglit  call  in  the  aid  of  tlio  lloyal  Society  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  arrang- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  scheme.  As  I  hare  before  said,  considerable 
pecuniary  aid  would  be  required,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  satisfactorily  ; 
therefore  the  plan  I  suggest  is,  that  government,  being  the  bearer  of  the 
public  purse,  should  offer  three  prises  for  the  best  essayaon  tbe  **Pleuro» 
pneumonia*'  in  oattle,  vis.,  one  of  two  tbousaod  pounds,  one  of  onothouaand, 
and  one  of  fira  bimdiwd— <^  oouraa  under  eoriain  oondltiont  and  ngula- 
tions ;  and  I  felly  beHenro  tbat  tbo  Boyal  Agricultnial  Sooioty  would  render 
all  tbo  aaaiatanoo  in  ita  power  to  fiirtber  tbo  Ejects  of  tbe  mquiry.  To 
abow  Ibo  viow  govorninont  took  of  a  diaeaae  anu>ngst  oattle,  oalled  tbo 
**  Kalignant  Bpidomio  Murrain,"  about  tbo  year  1745, 1  quote  tbn  follow- 
ing paaaecea  from  n  valuablo  work  upon  ostUa«  and  tboir  diieaaea.  After 
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ipeaking  of  its  devastation  in.  tha  neigbborbood^of  Lmdotay  and  Mme  mi' 

the  midland  counties,  it  says :  '  • 

"  For  more  than  twelve  years  it  continuod  to  lay  waste  the  country. 
The  number  of  beasts  that  were  actually  dcntroyed  by  it  was  not,  and 
perhaps  could  not,  be  ascertained  ;  but  in  the  third  year  of  the  plague/ 
when  the  government  had  »o  gcriously  taken  up  the  matter  a^  to  order  that 
every  beast  that  exhibited  the  slightest  marks  of  infection  should  be 
destroyed,  a  remuneration  being  made  to  the  owner,  no  fewer  than  80,000 
cattle  were  slaughtered,  besides  those  which  died  of  the  disease,  and  which 
formed,  according  to  the  narration  of  one  of  tLo  commissi  oners,  nearly 
double  that  number.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  plague,  tliey  were  destroyed 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  per  month,  until,  from  the  numerous  impositions  that 
were  practiced,  this  portion  of  the  preventive  regulations  was  suspended. 
In  the  year  1747,  more  than  40,000  cattle  died  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leieeatershire,  and  in  Gbaaliire  80,000  died  in  about  half  a  year." 

8«rely,  after  aveh  an  example  by  govenunent,  upwarda  of  a  centnry 
ago,  our  praaent  goTernmentoasnot  well  refnae  ite  aid,  by  the  adTaaoement 
of  a  few  thonaand  poonda,  in  endeavoring  to  aaoertain  the  eanae  and  core 
«f  a  diaeaae,  not  so  dreadful  perhapa  in  ita  character  as  the  murrain,  but 
fatal  in  ita  effBota  to  a  fearful  extent,  almost  ruinooa  to  individnala,  and 
•erioualy  affecting  die  whole  oommunity.  It  appeara  that  England  ia  not 
the  only  place  where  the  diaeaae  exiata  at  ihe  preaent  time,  and  I  quote 
the  fdlowiog  paaaagea  from  a  London  paper  of  the  10th  iiiat. :  **A  oom- 
munieation  waa  reoeived  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Sodety,  at  ita  laat 
meeting,  from  the  Central  Society  of  Agricalttire  in  Belgium,  requeating 
information  on  *  Pleuro-pneumonia,'  and  the  means  adopted  to  combat 
the  disease,  having  particular  regard  to  inoculation.  A  reply  waa  ordered 
to  be  made,  that  inoculation  was  not  found,  in  this  country,  to  reat  on  any 
scientific  basis,  and  as  auch,  it  baa  not  received  the  sanction  or  support  of 
the  Society."  In  this  country,  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  caaea  of 
*'  Pleuro  pneumonia"  have  been  kept,  and  consequently  little  is  known  of 
the  number  of  those  of  inoculation.  Some  time  ago,  experiments  were 
made  upon  cattle  by  inoculation,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  very  favorable 
results;  and  I  think  if  the  experiments  had  been  tolerably  successful,  the 
public  would  not  have  been  kept  in  comparative  ignorance  on  such  an 
important  matter ;  audit  certainly  appears  strange,  that  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  should  have  been  resorted  to,  i.  e.,  to  introduce  so  malignant  a 
disease  into  the  system  of  a  healthy  animal,  which  might  possibly  escape 
the  disease  altogether  ;  for  I  think  it  will  bear  no  iiiKilogy  to  the  system  of 
taccination  in  the  human  subject,  for  a  mild  kind  of  disease  was  in  the 
first  instance  introduced  into  the  system  from  the  cow,  with  admirable 
effect,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  that  dreadful  dbease,  the  small-pox. 
Formerly,  the  small-pox  itself  (until  the  dbcovery  of  vaccination,  by  Dr. 
Jeuner,)  was  introduced  into  the  ayatem  of  human  aubjecta  by  inoculation, 
and  frequently  lamentable  eonaeqnenoea  enaned,  which  I  fear  would  be  the 
oaae  if  inoculation  waa  reaorted  to  &i    Pleuro.'*  And  now  tho  qnestion 
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again  preeents  itself:  Can  an3rtl)ing  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
*•  Pleufo-pneumonia,"  carrying  away,  as  it  does  every  year,  some  thousands 
of  valuable  dairy  and  other  cows  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  worth  the 
experiment  I  have  presumed  to  suggest,  and  if  successful,  the  public 
would  be  well  repaid  for  any  pecuniary  assistance  government  may  think 
proper  to  advance  in  the  undertaking  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  the  country  will,  I  think,  be  satisfied  that  everything 
that  can  be  done  has  been  done,  and  that  we  most  in  future  look  to  an 
All- wise  Creator  for  thai  eomfori  aad  support,  under  the  infliction,  whioh 
Ha  Alone  is  able  to  give. 
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THE  POTATO. 

The  caltiyation  of  tlie  potato  bo  as  to  preyent  the  injury  resulting  from 
the  disease  which  has  been  so  destmctiTe  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, has  called  out  many  Taloftble  articles  through  the  Agricultural  preis. 
80  inportMt  m  lliia  sohjeott  of  mieli  lital  iDteresi  to  ihe  fknner,  we  dean 
il  Mrmbla  to  pUoe  before  our  ftimers  raeli  iDfbmatioii  as  may  he  nseflil. 
We  give  a  very  Taluable  artiole  on  '*  the  enHivation  of  llie  Potato  and  ita- 
pwiriatwn  liimi  disease,"  from  tlm  Hark  Lane  Express,  by  ProfesstHr 
Tanner,  who  has  ooatribnted  many  exeellent  articles  on  agrieoltnre  for  the 
'  Bni^nh  pieM*  His  deseription  of  the  disease,  its  ffrobable  cause,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  prerent  its  oeearrenee,  are  so  plain  and  intelligible  aa  to^ 
commend  his  artiole  to  the  attention  of  our  fkrmers.  Althoogh  the  climate 
of  Great  Britain  is  diiforent  from  ours,  the  method  adopted  to  seciure  heal* 
thy  tubers,  may  as  well  be  applied  here  as  in  that  country.  The  manures 
to  be  avoided  as  well  as  those  to  be  used— 4he  selection  of  seed — the  pre- 
servation of  the  tubers  after  they  are  taken  up,  as  given  by  Professor  Tan- 
ner, are  worthy  of  attention,  and  will  undoubtedly,  if  practiced,  lead  to 
Important  results  in  the  culture  and  prescrration  of  the  potato. 

J  • 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POTATO,  AND  ITS  PBESSBYA- 

TION  FROM  DISEASE. 

■T  raonssoB  tamib. 

The  Talue  of  this  root  was  never  fully  known  until  the  appearance  of 
the  well  known  potato  disease  eansed  great  losses,  a*d  mnck  disappnnl* 
ment  to  accompany  its  general  enltivation.  The  alarm  which  at  fiiet  filled 
almost  eveiy  one's  mind  has«  sines  then,  snbiided  into  calm,  and  every  sue- 
oeeding  year  has  added  fresh  information  upon  tins  peeuHariy  infterestiDg 
topio— the  potato  disease.  T  purpose,  theiefoie,  to  notioe  the  general  chat* 
aeter  of  the  disease,  and  then  ptooeed  to  the  field  management  of  this  opop 
in  diiferettt  districts,  and  the  modifications  in  pMotiee,  which  have  been: 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  disease. 

In  1848  tbe  potato  crop  in  Ameiion  was  mnch  ii^nred  by  disease,  and; 
aome  few  instames  were  observed  in  England  in  this  and  the  fidlowing 
year.  It  remained  for  1845  to  reveal  the  fearful  loss  which  this  disease 
was  capable  of  producing.  The  weather  had  been  remarkable  during  the 
summer  of  this  year  for  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  both  in  the  form  of 
Tifor  and  in  rain,  accompanied  with  a  more  than  usnally  clooded  sky. 
Fnua  tke  Ist  to  the.  10th  of  Augprt  tbe  sma  gained  more,  poweiv  and  the 
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moist  atmosphero,  combined  with  thi.s  increased  warmtli,  caused  a  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  in  the  potato  crop,  almost  unparalleled.  These  hot  and 
humid  days  were  after  this  date  succeeded  by  cold,  and  in  some  places 
frosty  nights,  and  the  consecjuence  was  that  the  potatoes  were  very  gener- 
ally struck  with  disease,  so  that  within  ten  days  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
land joined  in  the  panic-stricken  cry,  "  The  potato  crop  is  destroyed." 
Those  districts  in  which  the  potato  formed  the  staple  food,  were  threatened 
with  famine,  and  but  for  the  praiacworthy  exertions  then  taken  by  all 
classes  of  society,  the  horrors  of  famine  would  been  far  greater  than  they 
were. 

The  loM  end  alarm  thu  oocMioaed  led  to  ike  BubatUution  of  olW  eropo 
— but  in  IreUnd,  where  the-Aole  support  of  the  greater  part  of  her  populo- 
tion  was  potatoes  and  milk,  this  oonld  not  be  aeoompliehod  imnediitelj, 
and  Hmt  two  or  three  years  great  misei^  and  distresa  prevailed.  The 
Royal  Agrienltoral  Society  of  Sngland  was  aetively  engaged,  imnofiately 
after  the  af^earance  of  the  disease,  in  stimilating  the  introdoctioii  of 
remedial  messores,  and- through  her  olkers  and  other  seientifie  sen,  invos- 
tigations  were  instituted  into  the  cause  of  the  disease.  From  that  dsj  to 
the  present  time  some  dogreo  of  mystery  has  shrouded  "the  eanse,'*  al- 
though many  imagined  that  they  knew  the  cause,  still  exceptions  oould  in 
each  case  be  produced  to  show  that  other  ageootes  had  been  Id  operation. 

These  investigatioDS,  followed  by  subsequent  examinations,  bring  the 
cause  under  that  extended  lerm  '*  atmospherio  agency."  Those  who  advo- 
cated that  guano  and  other  manures,  or  the  growth  of  fungi,  or  thoderelop* 
ment  of  animal  life,  had,  in  their  respective  opinions,  been  the  cause,  haTO 
since  then  seen  cause  to  regard  them  either  af»  results,  or  else  as  promoters 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  the  cause.  The  true  cause  is,  doubtless,  wrapped 
up  in  the  term  "atmospheric  agency;"  and  until  we  are  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  subtile  influences  here  combined,  and  have  some  clearer 
views  of  their  individual  j)owers,  we  shall  be  unable  definitely  to  explain 
the  agency  employ<'d.  There  are,  how  over,  many  who  will  be  disposed  to 
go  with  me  even  beyond  this  point,  and  view  this  disease  as  a  remarkable 
visitation  of  Providence,  intended  to  produoo  the  most  important  results, 
and  acconijdished  by  the  command  of  Ilim  who  rules  and  governs  the  ope- 
rations of  Nature,  and  at  whose  will  the  powers  of  the  atmosphere  became 
the  agent  employed  for  this  purpose. 

It  would  bo  a  tedioiis  task  wore  I  to  reoovit  to  you  the  Tarious  causes 
which  have  been  named  as  prodneiog  the  potato  disease.  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  that  explanation  which  I  oonsider  bears  upon  tt  the  impress  of 
truth  and  which  admits  of  proof.  But  before  we  notice  this,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  record  the  iniuenee  exerted  by  the  disease.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  leaves,  stem,  or  roots  are  the  first 
aftcted.  It  admits  of  easy  explanation  why  - this  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  so  fkr  as  regards  the  leaf  and  stem ;  be  thai  as  it  may,  the 
plant  becomes  diseolorod  in  a  great  or  less  degree ;  the  leayes  and  stalks 
soon  &U,  besoming  rotten  and  partioularly  offensiTe ;  the  roots,  after  show^ 
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ing  spots  in  tbe  skin,  gradaallj  deeaj,  and  in  the  change  beooiM  dark  ia 
color,  mucilaginous  or  gummy  in  condition,  and  finally  become  a  putres- 
cent mass.  These  changes  take  place  \vi  th  greater  or  loss  rapiditj  acoord- 
ing  a8  other  circumstances  promote  or  retard  tlic  action. 

In  assigning  a  cause  for  this  disease,  I  aui  disposed  to  accept  that  given 
hy  I'rofcasor  Way,  viz.,  that  the  sap  of  the  potato  when  exposed  in  the 
leaf  to  the  atmosphere  })ccanie  altered  in  its  character  by  the  atmo.spherio 
agency  producing  the  dist^ase.  As  this  altered  sap  passed  through  the 
plant,  so  it  carried  wiih  it  the  elements  of  decompoii^ition  which  produced 
the  results  described  above.  To  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand 
this  as  clearly  as  possible,  I  must  give  some  explanation  of  the  oomposi-  ^ 
tion  of  the  potato.  Tk«  root  contains  a  yery  large  proportion  of  itareh, 
which  is  the  natural  nipplj  of  food  for  the  plant's  early  growth.  The  e>ee 
or  germs  of  the  potato,  which  am  ohserTaUe  upon  the  sncfaoei  are  the 
points  from  which  the  new  plant  springs.  When  these  germs  are  ahoat  to 
grow,  £M>d  is  necessarj  for  enahling  them  to  exercise  the  energy  of  lifis ; 
hnt  «s  the  root  consists  chiefly  of  stssch,  which  is  not  capaUe  of  entering- 
into  the  plant,  Nature  has  provided  for  the  Unrmation  of  a  decomposing 
agent  (which  is  known  as  diastaae)  aronnd  the  germ,  and  this  body  changes 
the  starch  of  the  potato  into  gam  or  si^ar,  in  which  fbrm  it  is  nsefiil  as 
food  for  the  yoong  germ.  This  pcwerfiil  agent  is  formed  in  other  seeds, 
and  the  valae  of  the  process  of  malting  barley  ds|»endi  upon  its  formation. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  more  familiar  with  it  when  I  say  it  ia  a  body 
which  is  produced  in  malt,  and  which  is  its  active  prindpleor  real  strength* 
Naturally,  this  is  formed  only  around  the  germ  of  the  potato,  but  Profcs:>or 
Way  discovered'that  the  disease  caused  it  to  be  formed  throughout  th€ 
plajit.  We  are  all  aware  that  cold  can  so  alter  the  composition  of  some 
portions  of  the  potato  as  to  produce  this  agent  throughout  the  root.  This 
is  quite  unnatural  ;  for  in  the  healthy  growth  of  the  potato  this  body  ia 
only  found  around  the  germ  or  eye,  and  never  throughout  the  root.  To 
prove  that  cold  will  effect  this  change,  I  need  not  give  you  any  stronger 
proof  than  the  influence  of  frost  upon  potatoes.  When  potatoes  have  been 
exposed  to  the  frost,  and  they  are  afterwards  boiled,  they  become  sweet  to 
the  taste  ;  this  sweetness  is  due  to  diastase  having  been  furmetl,  which  has 
turned  tlie  starch  into  sugar.  This  chemical  change  which  occurs  in  the 
root  is  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  growing  plant  by  the  disease, 
and  this  is  the  earliest  effect  observed. 

The  presence  of  this  active  decomposing  agent  is  enough  to  account  for 
all  the  changes  which  naturally  occur.  The  plant  has  thus  been  charged 
with  the  elements  of  decay,  and  it  only  needs  favorable  circnmstsnees  to 
derelop  the  dtntraotiTe  powers  whioh  wcp  hidden  there.  It  is  well  known 
that  moisture  and  warmth  caused  rapid  decay  ;  but  when  the  roots  were 
kept  dry  and  eool,  they  remained  good  for  a  longer  period  than  usual.  As 
soon  as  this  agent  was  formed  in  the  ssp,  it  wss  diifosed  by  the  droulation 
going  on  in  the  plants  and  thus  became  generally  distributed.  This  early 
formation  also  accounts  for  the  disposition  to  sprout  which  has  been  mant- 
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ftsied  60  mueh  ewlier  tluni  Vfnal.  We  may  also  gather  another  explana- 
tioii  as  to  the  opposing  opiniom  held,  whether  the  stalk  or  the  leavea  fini 
iMOOme  affected.  The  change  was  without  donht  produced  in  the  8sp  as  it 
circulated  through  the  leaf ;  if  its  movements  happened  .to  he  slow,  the 
leaves  would  probably  be  the  first  to  show  signs  of  docay ;  whilst  if  the 
motion  was  rapid,  the  8ap  would  pass  on  into  the  stem,  and  there  commenced 
ita  decomposing  influence. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  potato 
disease  has  been  'produced  artificially^  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the 
Jmirnal  of  the  Rorjal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  vii,  page  872.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  Professor  Way  showed  that  potatoes  might  ap- 
pear perfectly  sound,  and  yet  if  this  agent  had  been  formed,  they  were  sure 
to  give  evidence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  under  careful  man- 
agement, the  diastase  was  kept  inactive  for  months  in  those  roots  which 
were  preserved  cool  and  dry,  whilst  to  all  appearance  they  were  free  from 
fiaease.  After  the  tissues  of  the  plant  hecome  acted  upon  and  their  decay 
lias  commenced,  then  fungi  and  animal  life  oohm  under  obwmtion ;  Imt 
they  ncTer  precede  the  ehemieal  change  already  deeoribed,  and  must  there* 
fine  be  looked  upon  as  sabsequent  results  of  still  later  ooenrrenee,  and 
certainly  not  in  any  way  the  original  oanse  of  decay.  Tbis  explanation  of 
the  disease  appears  to  my  mind  clear  and  rinple,  and  it  doea  not  need  the 
adoption  of  any  norel  tiews,  Ibr  the  results  are  traced  to  the  action  of  a 
decomposition  arising  from  ehemieal  changes  produced  in  tiie  sap  by  at- 
aMwpherio  ag^noj. 

This  is  a  Teiy  brief  description  of  the  potato  disease ;  and  now  we  may 
notiee  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  its  occnrrence  *,  bnt  this  embodies  the 
general  management  of  the  mirp.  The  entire  system  of  enltnre  has  now 
for  its  primary  object  to  avoid  this  disease,  or  to  mitigate  its  attack.  There 
are  no  special  means  adopted  to  prevent  tliis  disease,  but  such  as  come  ut* 
der  our  notice  in  the  management  of  the  potato  crop  in  diiferent  districts, 
to  which  I  now  draw  your  attention. 

The  culture  of  early  potatoes  for  the  I«ondon  market  is  a  special  branch 
of  the  practice,  and  needs  very  particular  management  to  ensure  suecesB. 
Three  conditions  appear  necessary  for  success ;  a  farorable  climate  ;  a  dry, 
friable,  and  fertile  f^oil  ;  combined  with  good  management.  The  districts 
most  noted  for  this  description  of  potato,  are  Cornwall  and  Lancashire, 
and  in  each  of  them  proximity  to  the  sea  is  of  essential  importance.  The 
reason  for  this  ia  that  the  temperature  near  the  sea  (especially  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  England)  is  less  subject  to  variation,  and  the  plants  growing  in 
these  neighborhoods  are  thus  protected  in  an  unusual  degree  from  the  in- 
fluence of  frosts.  Temperature  is,  therefore,  the  chief  influence  which 
l^es  superiority  to  these  sea-side  districtb. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  as  important  as  the  climate,  and  the  first 
condition  is  that  the  soil  must  be  loose  and  friable.  For  this  reason,  the 
granite  and  greenstone  soils  of  Cornwall,  and  the  red  sandstone  soils  of 
Lancashire,  from  possessing  these  characters,  are  very  favorable  for  en- 
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oounging  a  free  and  unrestraiDed  growth,  and  enabling  the  roots  to  spread 
freely  in  search  of  nourbhment.  Dryness  of  the  boU  is  equally  necessary 
— for  in  like  manner  as  wet  soils  are  coM,  so  also  arc  dry  soils  warm,  and 
this  warmth  is  of  extreme  importance  for  producint^  growth  in  the  spring. 
The  iuflucnco  of  the  sun  upon  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  is  also  very  prompt ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  plant  receives  powerful  supplies  of  this  stimulant 
to  growth.  The  last  condition  named,  or  the  fertility  «f  the  land,  is  a 
manifest  necessity  ;  for  rapid  growth  noods  a  liberal  supply  of  food,  and 
such  as  only  fertile  soils  can  yield.  Thus  the  character  of  soil  required 
euihoJies  all  those  qualities  which  regulate  luxuriance  of  produce ;  and 
when  these  are  available  under  a  favorable  climate,  then  we  have  a  soil 
suited  for  the  growth  of  very  early  potatoes,  and  of  course  worth  a  very 
high  rent.  The  rent  in  the  districts  already  named,  range  from  £10  to 
X15  per  Mre,  Md  even  il  theie  prio«i  1^  land  yiilde  very  proMdeeiiopB. 
I  am  now  only  reforring  to  the  eftrliett  elen  of  soOf ,  tmA  m  «re  foniid 
Beer  Pennme  end  Moreeonbe  Bay. 

There  ia  e  greet  differenoe  in  tiie  menegement  of  theee  two  diatrieie. 
In  Oornwell,  the  general  plan  is  to  dig  the  gronnd  hj  hand  in  nntomn, 
end  plant  the  sets  in  driUs  as  the  ground  ia  dug;  thna  the  earth  dog  from 
one  drill  is  east  into  the  former  drill.  The  eirlj  kidney  potato  is  tha  m- 
riety  grown ;  tliyese  they  plant  aa  early  as  Oetol>er  and  NeTember.  After 
the  sets  are  dropped,  some  earth  is  thrown  over  themt  and  then  the  m^wn 
being  spread  in  the  drill  upon  the  seed,  it  is  ready  to  reeelTe  the  earth  dng 
in  the  preparation  of  the  next  row.  The  manure  preferred  is  a  eompeatof 
farm-yard  dung  and  sea*weed,  &c.  Nothing  more  is  done  to  theerop  until 
the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  fl»t>hoed  in  Mareh.  Potatoes  thoa  treated, 
are  dog  early  in  April,  but  the  general  digging  eommeneea  in  liny. 

In  Lancashire  the  system  is  different  in  many  reapeeta.  Ihie  ground 
haying  been  plowed  in  the  early  parts  of  the  winter,  receives  another 
plowing  in  January  or  February,  dry  weather  being  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly seized  for  this  work.  After  this  the  manure  is  got  ready  for  being  used 
by  being  well  rotted,  for  which  an  occasional  turning  is  necessary.  At  the 
end  of  March,  or  very  early  in  April,  the  manure,  which  is  then  thoroughly 
rotten,  is  cast  over  the  ground,  and  the  plow  follows  immediately.  Some 
farmers  then  harrow  the  ground  and  plow  again.  With  this  preparation 
the  potatoes  ure  dropped  in  drills  made  by  hand  labor,  as  already  described, 
and  covered  with  soil  taken  from  the  next  row.  The  manure  used  is  some- 
what siuiilar  to  that  employed  in  Cornwall  ;  sea-weed  and  sea-sand  are 
here  also  mixed  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  raluabie  indeed  they  are  as 
fertilisers  of  the  laud. 

There  is  one  point  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Lanoashire  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  great  care  taken  with  the  potato  sets  in  preparing  them 
for  planting,  a  practiee  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  In  Jammrjtht 
asad  ia  brought  #nt  and  spread  upon  floors,  when  it  will  be  warm,  io  aa  tn 
aneenrage  a  growth  of  the  germ  or  apront.  Bar.  S.  F.  llanby,in  n  vain- 
able  oommnnieataon  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Sodety  (Joumof,  toL  zfiH, 
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p.  407,)  upon  the  growth  of  early  potatoes,  says:  "The  cottagers  bring 
their  potatoes  into  their  houses  and  place  them  under  their  beds.  When 
these  recesses  are  filled,  they  fill  .small  baskets  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
from  whioh  the  seed  is  planted,  and  hang  them  on  hooks  to  the  oeiling  of 
their  apartments  dowti  stairs,  to  obtain  the  advsintvige  of  the  warmth  of 
the  fire,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  every  possible  place  where  they  may  be 
kept  from  the  frost.  If  a  man  posse<<f-cs  a  cowhouse  or  stable,  the  rafters 
are  forthwith  adorned  with  hooks,  and  the  little  baskets  suspended.  One 
of  the  largest  cultivators  has  converted  his  hay  lofts  over  his  horses  and 
cows  into  sprouting-rooms.  Above  these  lofts  he  has  laid  a  second  floi^r, 
so  that  he  is  enabled  to  sprout  double  the  (|uantity.  The  warmth  arising 
from  the  cattle  has  been  proved  to  be  quite  suffieient  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
Care,  however,  niu^t  l»e  taken  that  the  sprouts  do  not  beeoinc  blanched  and 
weak  ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  light.  The  tu}i(>rs  should  not  be  placed 
thicker  than  two  inches  deep,  or  the  root  will  become  one  mass  of  sod." 

The  sprouting  of  the  potato  before  planting  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
system,  for  without  this  progress  being  made  it  were  impossible  for  them 
to  dig  the  crop  in  eight  or  nine  weeks,  as  they  usually  tlo ;  and  thus  by  the 
middle  of  June  realise  generally  abont  £50  per  acre  for  the  prodnee. 
Besides  the  preparation  in  the  sprontingf  very  great  care  is  taken  to  seonre 
lomon  kidneys,  and  of  the  best  quality.  This  Is  a  Tsriety  without  an  eqnal 
fat  vapid  growth  and  early  maturity.  After  the  erop  is  planted  the  work 
is  entirely  done  by  manual  labor,  oondsling  as  it  does  of  hoeing  and  earth- 
ing>np. 

Whilst  we  must  bend  to  the  results  of  raoeessAil  praetioe,  as  indlosibg 
A  oorreotness  of  proeedure,  I  think  we  msj  venture  to  say-that  both  of 
these  systems  ofer  vafaiable  hints.  Excellent  as  the  Lanoashire  plan  is,  it 
Is  just  possible  tiiat  if  they  eopted  from  the  Cornish  plan,  and  phtited  in  the 
antumn,  they  would  have  their  crops  ready  earlier.  The  modification 
should  only  be  introduced  by  way  of  trial ;  tot  as  the  more  northern  climate 
of  Lancashire  is  colder,  it  may  be  that  even  proximity  to  the  Sea  cannot 
sufficiently  protect  the  crop*  The  influence  of  frost  may,  however,  be  Tory 
mueh  diminished  by  additional  earthing-up.  Such  are  the  advantages  of 
having  the  crop  even  one  or  two  weeks  earlier,  that  any  plan  which  offers 
the  probability  of  rendering  the  produce  earlier  should  be  fairly  tested. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cornish  growers  may  take  a  lesson  from  tlioir  com- 
petitors, by  exeroisiDg  equal  care  in  selecting  their  seed,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  degeneracy. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  persons  who  may  derive  benefit  from  the  systems 
adopted.  The  superior  value  of  these  crops  is  a  strong  inducement  to 
their  growth,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  other  farmers  have  land 
suitable  for  adopting  this  system.  Along  the  extended  line  of  coast  pos- 
sessed by  the  western  side  of  England  there  are,  doubtless,  many  spots  of 
land  which,  if  not  equal  to  the  Penzance  and  Morecomb  bay  districts,  may 
still,  under  good  management,  be  made  to  approidi  very  closely,  and  pro* 
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diloe  higby  remunentiTe  crops.   The  soil  most  be  diy,  firnble,  aod  of 
good  qvalHj ;  and  especial  eare  should  be  taken  in  obtaining  good  seed. 

The  management  of  the  main  crop  of  potatoes  offers  many  points  of  con* 
trast  from  the  foregoing ;  for  whilst  only  special  districts  are  suited  for  the 
prodneticm  of  early  potatoes,  almost  OTcry  oecupant  of  l:in<l  is  a  grower  of 
this  crop.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  we  find  the  largest  and 
best  cultivators  of  the  main  potato  crop.  A  corn  stubble  is  generally  se- 
lected, and  this  being  cleaned  is  deeply  plowed  before  winter ;  and  if  it 
fhould  be  strong  land,  it  is  carefully  laid  so  as  to  throw  off  the  surface 
water.  Early  in  tlie  spring  it  is  plowed,  thoroughly  well  harrowed,  and 
again  plowed  ;  in  whicii  state  the  lan.l  remains  until  the  middle  of  March. 
The  nuuiure,  which  has  been  previou>ly  drawn  to  a  convenient  spot,  has 
al.-o  by  this  tiim^  become  well  rotten.  The  land  is  tlicn  thrown  info  drills 
twenty-.seven  inches  wide,  in  which  the  dung  is  spread,  tliepotatoes  dropped, 
and  immediately  after  the  ridge  in  split  and  the  planting  completed.  The 
varieties  chiefly  grown  arc  Scotch  Duns,  Perthshire  iieU»,  Fifcshire  Regents, 
Perthshire  ilocks  and  Scotch  Cups. 

When  the  potato  is  growing,  eare  is  taken  to  keep  thj  ground  clean,  the 
plants  well  earthed  up,  and  the  furrows  deeply  stirred ;  and  thus  additional 
aionld  is  prepared  for  the  next  earthing.  A  thorough  earthing  up  of  the  crop 
ia  looked  npen  as  an  essential  element  ■  of  snecessftil  growth.  A  similar 
system  is  oanried  ont  ia  different  parts  of  England— in  Yorkshire  and 
Licolnshire  especially.  In  the  two  latter  dl^trieti,  the  Regents  and  Flnka 
potatoes  aro  extensively  grown.  An  immense  qnantitj  of  potatoes  are 
dipped  from  these  districts  to  the  London  market,  which  receives  its  main 
supply  from  this  source. 

The  west  of  £nglaad  was  at  one  time  a  snoeessiyil  competitor  in  the 
London  market,  and  the  exports  fnm  IWron  and  Cornwall  were  surpassed 
by  nofne.  Since  tihe  potato  disease  oommeniMd,  this  trade  has  gradually 
declined,  until  it  has  been  brought  into  a  very  inforior  position  at  the  pros* 
ent  time.  Tlie  granite  and  sandy  soils  of  these  counties  have  long  been 
noted  for  the  qtiality  of  the  potato  grown,  and  parishes  around  the  granite 
hiUs  especially  so.  The  moisture  of  the  west  of  Sngland  climate,  and 
especially  its  liability  to  fogs  and  mists,  has  operated  as  a  great  stimnlns 
to  the  disease,  and  thus  checked  the  cnltivstion  of  the  potato.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  disease,  and  have  Icamt  the 
best  plan  to  mitigate  the  attack,  we  may  hope  that  this  profitable  branch  of 
husbandry  will  again  extend. 

The  practice  adopted  in  some  cases  corresponds  with  the  northern  system, 
but  the  majority,  after  the  second  plowing  spread  the  manure  upon  the  land 
and  plow  it  down,  dropping  the  potato  in  every  third  furrow,  so  that  the 
land  remains  flat.  After  the  potatoes  can  bo  seen,  the  openings  between 
the  rows  are  well  hacked  over  with  a  digger  or  two-bill,  and  thus  a  nice 
soil  is  prepared  fur  earthing  up  the  crop.  In  some  cases  the  old  fashioned 
lazy-bed  system  is  j)racticcd,  and  often  with  singular  success.  The  plan  ia 
to  spread  the  manure  on  the  land,  and  then  throw  it  into  narrow  beds  about 
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three  or  four  feet  wide.  In  these  beds  the  potatoes  are  planted  simply  hj 
the  use  of  a  dibble,  and  the  only  care  required  is  to  cast  upon  the  bed  the 
earth  from  the  rather  wide  furrow  between  the  beds,  and  sometimes  also  to 
hand-hoo  it  slightly.  Dr.  Lang,  in  a  very  useful  paper  on  potatoes,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (vol.  xix),  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lazy-bed  system  to  the  fact  that  in  hoeing  and  earthing  up  the 
crop  the  minute  tubers  which  are  being  formed  between  the  rows  are  out 
off,  whilst  on  the  laiy-bed  plan  they  cBcape. 

There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  lazy-bed  plan  if  it  be  carried  out 
with  proper  judgment.  Indeed,  I  think  we  may  secure  its  advantages 
without  the  disadvantages  which  are  too  generally  conneoted  with  the  neg- 
lectful management  adopted,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  it — the  lazy-bed 
method.  We  may,  howtver,  practice  the  bed  culture  with  suoceaa,  and  by 
oar  good  management  ebow  that  tbo  pfoitz  luj  **  if  inooMdsleiit.  Am  n 
improTomont  upon  the  bod  tyslem  I  should  reeommend  a  oom  atubble  te 
bo  well  eloioied  immediately  after  the  harreet;  the  dang  abonld  then  bo 
spread  and  plowed  into  the  ground.  Aa  earlj  in  Blanh  at  tbo  weather 
will  allow,  lot  the  ground  be  well  aenffled,  and  then  plowed  into  boda 
thrao  or  fonr  Ibot  wide,  with  half  the  width  between  the  boda.  In  thoM 
bods  lei  the  potatoea  be'  planted,  and  thronghont  the  seaaon  kept  iightig 
band  hood.  The  earth  in  the  Ibrrowa  to  be  east  on  the  beds  as  the  pote- 
Ues  make  their  growth.  Thoa  the  fonlnesa  of  the  land,  which  is  a  eanas 
of  eomplaiat  agaiiut  the  old  plan,  may  be  avoided*  It  would  be  a  Tcry 
great  improroment  to  i^ply  some  lime  just  before  the  land  is  souffled  in 
the  spring.  Its  influence  upon  the  land,  and  especially  upon  tiio  dwhg 
already  in  the  soil,  will  not  fail  to  be  most  desirable. 

The  varieties  chiefly  grown  in  the  WMtem  distriota  of  England,  are  the 
early  top,  ash-leaf  kidneys,  American  early.  Regents,  Forty  Folds,  and 
Oomish  Kidneys;  and  each  of  thece  varieties  is  of  good  quality,  but  varies 
in  time  of  ripeness  and  also  in  suitability  to  diff'crent  districts.  In  the 
midland  counties,  in  addition  to  pome  of  the  foregoing,  the  Lapstone  Kid- 
ney, Walnut-leaf  Kidney,  Round  Ash  Lof,  Red  Eye,  and  Flukes  are  favorite 
kinds.  Much  of  the  value  of  every  variety  depends  upon  its  early  ripe- 
ness. Experience  has  shown  that  those  varieties  which  are  the  most  per- 
fect when  the  disease  appears  are  the  least  afTeetcd  by  it.  It  is  reasonable 
that  such  should  be  the  case  ;  for  as  the  tubers  become  ripe,  do  they 
cease  to  receive  supplies  of  sap  from  the  stalk  ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  not 
receiving  sap  from  the  stalk,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  receive  the  altered 
.sap  vrhich  is  the  cause  of  decay,  and  the  first  influence  of  the  disease^ 
Everything  should  therefore  be  done  to  get  the  crop  ripe  as  early  an  possi- 
ble, and  the  careful  selection  of  early  seed  will  be  one  means  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result. 

This  disease  I  have  described  as  resulting  in  a  decay  of  tiia  organic 
■Mtter  of  the  plant.  Now,  a  momenl'a  refleetion  will  show  that  &rmenl* 
ing  matter,  when  used  as  amannro.  Is  likely  to  oiooarage  tihis  decay,  whllsl 
aa  antisoptie  maanre  would  have  an  opposite  tendeDey.  This  qnitd  aeoords 
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with  the  evidence  of  potato  growers,  for  dung  when  applied  at  the  time  of 
planting  the  potato,  and  especially  if  used  rather  long,  is  siire  to  encourage 
the  disease,  and  the  crop  becomes  more  TOtten  in  consequence  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  limei  or  lime  tiw\  salt  are  employed,  the  growth  is  encour* 
aged,  whilst  decay  is  checked.  When  it  is  desirable  to  use  dung  for  pota* 
toes,  it  should  be  plowed  into  the  ground  before  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
incorporated  wiih  it.  After  this  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  its  produ- 
cing an}'  ill  effects,  but  it  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  crop  and  increase 
its  prodiicc  considcrabl}-. 

The  use  ((f  liiiu',  in  the  spring,  will  alway?  prove  a  desirable  addition. 
Guano  is  often  ctnployeJ  as  a  manure  for  pot atoo?,  ami  the  usual  plan  is 
to  sow  it  broadcast  upon  the  groun'l,  after  it  has  been  cast  into  ridges;  the 
potatoes  are  then  planted  in  the  furrow,  and  the  ridges  split.  This  is 
probably  as  good  a  way  to  use  guano  as  any,  when  ridges  are  preferred  ; 
but  when  potatoes  are  planted  in  beds,  or  when  plowed  in  on  the  flat,  I 
should  rather  be  disposed  to  mix  the  guano  with  some  ashes,  and  sow  over 
the  ground  after  the  planting  in  finished  ;  damp  weather  hein^  chosen  for 
doing  it. 

BeAm  knYing  thi&Batlee  of  tho  mtmives  used  for  potatoes,.  I  most  not 
OTorlook  tlio  gront  takw  of  seaWMd.  If-  those  wlio  Oftki  get  these  supplies 
from  tho  tea  shore  fUly  appreciated  Its  TalnO)  it  would  he  more  regularly 
«ied  than  it  is  at  present.  It  has  a  peculiar  Talne  for  potatoes,  in  eheok* 
ing  the  tendency  to  and  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  nuiy  be  need  in 
its  fresh  state  9  but  it  is  &r  nioiro  effbetivo  when  Bixod  wilJi  frnn-jnid 
dnng,  and  both  ftUowed  to  rot  together.  Mannteo,  as  tiiey  nay  bo  selected, 
pfepared,  and  need  for  the  potato  crop,  offer  great  opportunities  to  the 
potato  grower,  and  by  their  jndicions  employment  they  wiU  materially 
assist  him  in  aoeomplishing  the*  great  objeet  he  has  in  view,  an  early  and 
abundant  crop. 

Another  point  well  worthy  of  attention  is  the  sprouting  of  the  seed, 
whidh  I  haTO  already  described  as  being  done  in  Lancashire.  In  this  way 
much  progress  may  be  made  before  the  potato  is  planted,  and  this  will 
have  its  influence  upon  the  time  for  raising  the  crop.  I  am  well  aware 
B<mie  difficulty  and  trouble  attends  its  adoption  on  a  Urge  scale;  still  this 
must  not  stop  iia  more  limited  adoption  ;  and  when  its  advantages  are  fully 
known,  it  >rill  remain  with  each  individual  to  oxtend  its  adoption  on  a 
larger  scale,  as  may  appear  to  be  desirable.  So  long  as  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  disease,  so  long  uiust  we  use  every  endeavor  to  secure  early  crops, 
Whilst  we  are  noticing  the  selection  of  seed,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the 
connection  existing  between  the  seed  and  its  produce.  For  a  considerable 
time  it  was  imagined  that  the  produce  of  diseased  seed  was  more  predis- 
posed to  disease  than  crops  grown  from  the  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  seed. 
This  opinion  Ls  not  held  only  by  a  few.  Viewing  the  disease  as  a  purely 
chemical  change  or  decompo.«*ition  produced  in  the  potato  (by  some  cause 
not  definitely  known),  and  that  this  change  occurs  naturally  in  healthy 
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seed  during  its  growth,  although  at  a  less  rapid  degree,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  just  cause  for  considering  that  the  character  of  the  germ 
could  be  prcjudieiallj  influenced  thereby,  except  as  regards  its  supply  of 
food.  If  the  dccumpositiou  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  the  waste  or 
rcDioval  of  the  nourishment,,  it  is  clear  that  the  germ  could  not  come  to 
maturity,  not  from  any  tendency  to  disease  it  liad  rtoeiTed,  but  from  a 
waal  of  proper  food  to  enaUo  it  to  gfow. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  Torksliire,  published  tone  interesting 
experiments  whieh  he  tried  before  the  general  appearanee  of  the  potato 
disease,  whieh  are  remarkabty  instmetiTe.  The  following  table  presents, 
in  a  oondensed  form,  the  results  of  these  experiments,  as  reeoided  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agrieultnral  Society,  toI.  tL,  p.  165. 


Quality  of  emp. 


1^40,  Ripe  supposed,  . .  .  Curled, 


QtMUitii7«f 


1841, 
1842, 
1848, 
1844, 


1841, 
1848, 
1848, 
1844, 


Unripe,  'No  curl, 

do    do 


Ripe, . . 
Unripe, 


OwM,  

No  onrl,  •  •iGood  tatap. 


Failing  crop. 
Good  crop, 
do 
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Kij  c,  supposed, 

Ripe,  

Unripe,  


Curled,  ^Failing  crop. 

Light  crop. 
Oapital  eropi 


do 
No  onri, 

iMuch  curled,  Very  bad  crop. 


These  facts  show  most  clearly  ^and  they  are  confirmed  by  other  experi- 
ments) that  for  the  production  of  an  abundant  crop  it  is  quite  possible  for 
the  seed  to  beeome  too  ripe.  How  this  arises  we  may  not  be  able  ftilly  to 
expluin ;  but  it  is  certain  that  when  a  potato  has  reaehed  that  stage  whidi 
we  denominate  fully  ripe,  and  indicated  by  its  being  mealy  and  ioweiy 
when  boiled,  that  the  tissues  have  beeome  less  firm  and  less  nutritions  than 
when  they  were  less  advanced,  andeonseqnently  the  least  advaneed  appear 
soapy  and  close  after  cooking. 

CnltiTation  may  be  looked  upon  as  sa  artificial  mode  of  forcing  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  plant,  and  the  management  of  ^onr  potato 
orop  has  always  been  of  this  character.  It  would  for  this  reason  appear 
as  if  in  our  cnltiTation  of  the  potato,  we  generally  produce  an  oTcr-grown 
seed — a  tuber  which  has  been  forced  so  much  that  its  tissues  hare  lost 
strength,  and  this  for  the  purpoise  of  table  use.  We  must  oarefblly  distin- 
guish between  this  over*growth  and  ordinary  maturity  or  ripeness.  The 
latter  term,  in  its  true  application^  can  never  be  unfavorable  to  any  seed; 
but  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  use  the  term  "ripeness"  of  the  crop, 
to  indicate  maturity  for  table  use.  rather  than  that  earlier  stage  at  which 
the  tuber  possesses  greater  strength  and  vigor. 

It  would  lor  these  reasons  appear  necessary  to  select  seed  in  an  earlier 
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aligd  of  growth  thtn  tlist  prepand  for  UM«  ue.  To  ftttatn  tliis  remit 
most  oitlier  obtain  the  potatoes  from  poor  and  heavy  land,  where  the 
growth  has  not  been  fbroed,  or  else  to  plant  potatoes  late,  on  purpose  to 
produce  tbe  seed  required.  The  ehoioe  lies  between  these  plana,  and  tbal 
of  digging  the  seed  from  the  general  crop  before  it  is  ready  for  raising. 
The  latter  plan  is  found  to  be  objectionable  on  acoonnt  of  the  tendency  of 
the  seed  to  sprout  before  it  is  required.  It  may,  perhaps,  he  said  that 
these  experiments  ooly  record  the  influence  of  the  seed  npon  the  curl  in 
potatoes,  and  not  uponi  the  potato  di.sease,  with  which  we  are  all  too  famil- 
iar. Mr,  Thompson,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  says:  **  The  expe- 
rience of  this  season  convinced  me  that  curl,  dry-rot,  and  wet-rot,  arc  one 
and  the  same  coinplaint;  that  curl  is  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease,  which, 
when  violent,  destroys  the  set  before  it  can  germinate,  and  that  it  assumes 
the  dry  or  wet  rot  according  to  the  dpgrce  of  moisture  of  the  soil  or  sea- 
son.*' To  this  I  would  add,  that  the  present  difjease  is  believed  to  be 
only  an  aggravated  form  of  the  same  complaint.  The  results  arc  similar, 
but  rendered  more  certain  by  the  presence  o£  the  decomposing  agent,  aa 
already  explained. 

In  a  recent  communication,  Dr.  Lang  advances  the  opinion,  that  "the 
disease  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  proximity  of  the  tubers  to  the  surface,"  and 
he  gives  soveial  singular  prooft.  One  experiment  may  be  recorded  here 
to  illustrate  the  preservative  power  of  soil:  *\  On  September  18th,  1857, 
three  pits  were  ande,  ten  inches  deep,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter. 
Three  white  kidneys  were  placed  horisontally  on  tbe  bottom,  and  just  eov* 
ered  with  a  little  fine  earth ;  and  then  another  layer,  similarly  covered ;  and 
then  a  third  layer ;  so  that  the  whole  oonsiated  of  three  layers  of  potatoes, 
with  just  earth  enoni^  between  to  keep  them  from  touehing  each  othw, 
and  the  uppermost  layer  about  two  and  a  half  inches  under  the  sur&ce,  A 
few  diseased  leaves  and  stems  were  placed  on  the  pit  No.  1,  and  then 
watered  with  half  a  small  garden«pan  of  water,  with  a  fine  rose ;  pit  No.  2 
was  waters*  with  the  remaining  water ;  pit  No.  8  had  a  large  slate  put 
on  it. 

'*  Sept.  28th,  1857 — ^No.  1  pit  had  each  of  the  three  upper  potatoes 

slightly  affected. 
**  Jan.  23d,  1858 — No.  1.  Three  upper  potatoes  quite  rotten. 

'*No.  2.  Three  upper  much  affected. 
"  No.  3.  Three  upper  not  diseased. 
**  In  all  three  pits,  both  tbe  under  layers  were  free  from  any  taint." 
The  subject  is  very  fully  noticed  by  Dr.  Lang,  in  the  Journal  of  tbe 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  (vol.  xix.,  p.  77),  and  well  worthy  the  careful 
perusal  of  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  thia  useful  crop.    He  also 
states  that  in  the  digging  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes,  none  of 
those  tubers  covered  with  more  than  throe  inches  of  soil  were  found  to  be 
diseased.    This  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  success  resulting  from 
the  excessive  earthing  of  potatoes  practiced  in  some  parts.    It  is  certainly 
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a  very  gratif^iiij;  fact  to  leara,  and  worthy  of  being  taken  advantage  of  in 

ow  practice. 

The  crop  having  been  produced,  we  have  to  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions for  its  preservation.  The  tubers  should  be  raised  in  dry  wcatlior,  and 
should  also  be  dry  when  put  into  the  cave.  In  making  the  cave,  a  dry 
Bpot  of  ground  must  bo  selected,  and  a  double  row  of  four-inch  drain-pipes 
should  be  laid  along  the  bottom,  so  as  to  assist  in  ventilating  the  heap  and 
carrying  away  the  nioisturo  arising  from  the  stock.  The  heap  should  be 
brought  to  an  apex,  and  eontinued  in  length  according  to  ciroumstanoea, 
but  it  shoald  not  be  move  tiian  five  Uet  wide  at  the  h$M^  At  intemla, 
waaXL  bvndlee  of  veed  or  straw  (say  aix  ioohe#  in  diameter)  duraid  be  plaeed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  tbe  heap,  and  then  passed  (kron^  the  tJmtoh* 
In  this  manner  the  air  enters  by  the  dr^iu  pipe  and  asoenda  through  the 
staek,  carrying  wi|h  it  the  sweat  from'  the  roots,  whioli  if  kept  in  wonld 
Tory  mueh  promote  their  rotting.  When  the  ttoatj  wentlier  oomiSt  these 
apertnres  may  be  stopped  np.  There  should  be  *  tveneh  anmnd  the  potete 
WTO,  so  »s  to  keep  it  perfeetly  dry. 
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TOE  PLAINS  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 

By  WiirsLow  C.  Watsojt. 

The  subject  of  the  waste  lands  of  Long  Island  has,  for  several  years, 
engaged  ray  earnest  attention.  Curiosity  first  induced  me  to  visit  the 
region,  that  I  might  examine  with  my  own  eyes,  a  territory  which  seemed 
to  be  consigned  by  public  sentiment  to  desolation,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
valueless  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry.  I  w»8  unable  to  perceive  any 
Bufficient  reason  why  even  a  barren  desert  of  sands,  so  contiguous  to  the 
beat  irarket  on  th«  ooatinent,  oould  not  be  profitably  oultivated.  I  was 
MtosaUy  foreed  i9  eontrai t  sneb  an  •Mptct  in  onr  own  eooBtry,  witb  the 
dfovli  «f  FlMiiiltiMfaMtry,  wbiok  mbl  wrmft  firom  tba  doaiinioB  tbt 
ooeln  »  naked'Mmd  baicb,  tad  emert  it  into  garden  of  Invoke.  Tbt 
pnnliel  wis  nefr  gwtefnl  l»  my  nitiomil  pride.  Hon  tbnn  nm  emnSal 
eBMBinettoB>  of  tbin  distnot»  in  refemnee-  to  iie  geologioeL  alnieta^,  agri« 
onlAnnl  ea^nhilitieo,  md  .ioenl  ad?aMaget,  bere  oonflnnedi  the  originid 
iHpmiieBt  ibnl  no  natnml  impedimoite  eaiel,  to  tbe  aumeeMfiil  onknve  «f 
tbtee  pleanik  wAieftraagenndinMmeblepopnkf  delviioBeeeme  toprivail 
•mry  generaUy  on  tUe  enbjeel.  Heveditety  opnuome  aeem  to  ban<e  taken 
.  iinjinlnT  'foaaemion  of  the  pablic  mind.  Theae  opiuions  bave  been«piiobobly 
adopted  and  been  oberisbed  without  refloQtion,  and  witbont  exavinatioB  of 
facts,  wbiflb  are  ererywhert  dieelosed  on.  tbe  ialatnd.  Hiatorians  of  Long 
Island  bnTO  nssnmed  tbe  same  coadunone,  and  in  asserting  aad<diAuii^ 
tbeiQf  bave  eneited  a  most  iDjarious  inflvenoe  npon  priTete  i|iterest»  and 
general  progress.  So  decided  baye  been  these  views,  that  until  recent 
intelligent  investigation  had  obmnged  tbe  policy,  portions  of  these  landa 
were  deemed  so  utterly  wortbJeas,  as  not  to  be  eonttdered  wortby  of  being 
placed  on  the  grand  list. 

I  might  distrust  the  propriety  of  a  stranger  meddling  with  this  local 
question,  were  it  not  that  my  views  have  been  so  fully  sustained  and  forti- 
fied by  the  decided  opinions  of  General  Dix,  expressed  in  his  recent 
admirable  ad^lress  before  the  State  Society.  I  have  no  positible  iatorcst 
in  these  lands,  and  can  therefore  speak  with  more  freedom  and  impartiality. 
The  facts  and  results  upon  which  are  based  my  convictions,  I  have  collected 
with  great  care  and  vigileuce,  as  well  by  personal  investigationfl  as  from 
conversations  with  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Among  the  numerous  persona  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  I  may 
partioiUarly  refec  to  the  Rev.  E.  M.  JobosoB,  of  Brooklyn,  wbose  dear 
^emory,  in  a  green  and  vigorous  age,  enables  bint  to  traea  tbe  progress  of 
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the  island  for  nearly  lialf  a  century ;  to  Mr.  Harold,  tlie  intelligent  necre- 
tary  of  the  Queens  County  Society,  and  to  Mr.  Bridgcr,  of  North  Islip,  who 
combines  with  careful  observation  much  practical  experience  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plains.  I  should  violate  my  sense  of  justice,  were  I  not  to 
refer  especially  to  the  services  and  efforts  of  Doct.  Edgar  F.  Peck,  of 
'  Brooklyn.  From  this  gentleman,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  strenuously 
combatted  the  deepest  prejudices  and  the  most  unyielding  opposition,  in 
his  labors  for  the  development  of  these  lands,  I  have  received  the  most 
important  aid  and  information.  I  do  not  hesitate,  in  this  connection,  to 
ftdopt  the  words  of  an  eminent  gentlemen,  who  remarked  to  mc  :  "  If  these 
plain  lands  are  roclained  and  braoght  into  saccessfal  cnltore,  the  result 
ml  Ve  itirilmted  to  the  leal  and  tntelligeooe  of  Dr.  Pook,  more  than  to 
any  otlior  oaue."  Tko  eouTMlioM  of  Dr.  Pock,  as  loth*  qoalilioiof  tkaia 
laadi^  won  deriTod  from  perBoaal  utiraaiigfitioii,  ooaamoad  In  1841,  aad 
ndMoqwD*  iMilta  have  fully  contmad  tka  Tiewi  ihtm  tanm&L 

Long  laland  oonbinoo,  perhapa,  moro  peonliar  and  deoidad  advantagai 
Idv  raddenoa,  ikan  any  othar  diatriet  of  ow  widalj-aztendad  tarritoij. 
The  Ovlf  itnam,  approaahing  near  to  ita  oaaat,  impaita  to  tW  afinurto  « 
dalightlbl  taaiparatiira,  ilia*  azampta  H  from  tha  tigan  Inoitet  to  a  sorthf 
atn  latitnda  ;  avrrovndod  by  tha  oaaaa,  it  rualy  wMmiaom  intaaaolwat 
or  diOQgkta ;  It  ia  almost  under  iha  shadow  of  tha  towara  of  New  Yoik, 
snd  enjoys  every  facility  of  access  to  ita  market.  Under  saeh  oiroom- 
rtaneeOv  the  Island  should  exhibit  the  aapeet  of  one  prolonged  caltivatod 
farm,  and  orchard,  and  garden,  smiling  throoghont  its  whole  area,  in  that 
exuberance  of  baaaty  and  culture,  which  so  eminently  mark  some  sections 
of  its  territory.  These  great  and  marked  advantages  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emigrant,  and  hence,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  Long  - 
Island  has  been  regarded,  not  only  by  the  partiality  of  its  own  people,  but 
by  the  public  verdict  and  the  voice  of  the  traveler  and  historian,  as  "  The 
garden  of  America."  This  reputation,  however,  attaches  to  the  island 
from  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  margin  along  the  north  and  south  shore,  and 
small  districts  upon  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  interior  has  been  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  is  at  this 
day  in  a  more  desolate  state,  than  it  presented  in  its  primitive  condition, 
for  the  stately  native  forest  has  given  place  to  the  scrubby  oak  and  to 
ooarse  and  worthless  vegetation. 

I  can  the  most  readily  explain  and  illustrate  my  views,  by  presenting  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  island,  its  natural  capa- 
cities, and  ita  existing  condition.  The  formation  of  Long  Island,  in  ita 
phyaioal  and  geologieal  arrangements,  it  remaiknUe,  and  vlthont  any 
paraOeL  It  ia  ahont  one  hnndted  nulea  in  length,  from  eait  to  west,  wiA 
•  general  width  ranging  from  eight  to  twelfe  miks.  It  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  sections,  by  an  elevated  range  of  land,  wUeh  tfaverasi  it 
lonipindinally.  Tfaia  ridge  anbsidea  into  tha  piafai  at  the  eaat,  and  in  tXe 
viiinity  of  Brooklyn  Is  broken  Inte  abmpt  hsiglits.  Long  Island  pi  saanlp 
no  analogy  to  any  adjaoent  teirilory,  bol  in  its  natoral  nmngenBSBt  ii 
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peenlttr  and  disfcinet.  It  is  proper  I  slionld  sUte,  tliat  mj  explorations 
were  ohieflj  limited  to  the  slope  extending  from  tike  ridge  to  tli^  ooean  on 
the  soutli,  and  to«tlie  western  portion  of  the  island.  Tbis  range  embraees 
l^at  section  of  tbe  territory  to  whicb  my  iQvestig&tions  were  partlenlarly 
directed,  and  afforded  me,. in  the  cultivated  districts,  the  data  I  reqnin^ 
for  eontrssUng  the  soil  of  the  plains  with  the  fertile  farms. 

flKiiT.oGT. — The  geological  Mtructnre  of  Long  Island  discloses  a  remark- 
able similarity  throughout  its  whole  extent,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  found 
in  an  equal  area  of  territory.  The  ingredients  of  the  ooil,  in  every  section 
that  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  and  the  same  fact,  I  was  assured  on  the 
roost  reliable  authority,  exists  in  every  part  of  the  island,  exhibits  the 
most  singular  uniformity.  In  these  respects,  and  in  most  of  its  physical 
features,  Long  Island  presents  a  peculiar  arrangement  that  has  no  analogy 
to  any  other  district  within  my  knowledge,  and  indeed  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others.  That  it  is  alltnial,  and  of  recent  firmation,  there  exists  every 
proof.  In  my  personal  explorations,  I  saw  no  rocks  in  site,  but  percoive 
that  geological  authors  refer  to  their  appearance  near  Hurlgate  and  at 
Hallett's  Cove.  These  doubtless  reveal  the  crnppings-out  of  the  rock  of 
the  adjacent  mainland.  Huge  bou'dcrs  aro  scattered  copiously  in  the  soil 
at  Brooklyn,  and  in  other  localities,  but  upon  the  plains  .scarcely  a  stone 
occurH  over  tlie  size  of  a  large  pebble.  The  basis  of  the  entire  island 
appears  to  be  a  formation  of  large  pebbles,  worn  and  rounded  by  attrition. 
On  this  foundation  reposes  a  substratum  of  small  pebbles  mingled  with 
the  superficial  soil.  Above  this  snbstratura  occurs  the  soil  of  the  island, 
ranging  in  depth  »from  one  foot  to  three  feet,  and  it  is  a  singular  circam* 
stance,  which  marks  the  anomalous  arrangement  of  the  whole  island,  that 
imtike  every  other  territory,  the  soil  is  the  thinnest  and  least  fertile  in 
depressions,  than  upon  the  elevated  parts  of  the  snrfiice.  iThe  elements  of 
this  surfaoe  soil  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  b  every  part  of  the 
island,  but  varying  to  some  extent  in  its  combinations.  In  some  districts, 
where  clay  predominates,  it  may  be  termed  a  clayey*loain ;  in  others,  sflex 
is  the  most  eonspicnons  ingredient,  when  the  sofl  becomes  a  sandy*loam. 
In  some  limited  sections  of  the  island;  localities  of  pure  sand  are  ftmnd, 
bnt  through  the  center  of  the  island,  and  partionlarly  dn  the  plains,  I  saw 
no  appearance  of  a  soil  of  that  character.  The  greatest  prevalence  of 
Band,  and  the  lightest  soil  I  examined,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge, 
in  the  town  of  Smithtown  ;  and  the  next,  most  assimilating  to  this,  was  in 
the  Happau;.'li  valley,  in  the  same  town.  Both  of  these  localitiesare  vpon 
farms  which  have  been  cultivated  for  gencrati(MlS* 

The  sabmergenee  of  the  island  at  some  period  is  demonstrated  by 
nnmcrons  circumstances.  The  gravel  formation  I  have  just  alluded  to,  is 
a  sufficient  proof.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  historian,  speaks  of  fossil  remains 
boiuL'  (  vhuraed  in  digging  wells,  and  the  marine  shell,  discovered  in  the 
beds  of  the  "Dry  rivers,"  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause.  Possibly  the 
foundations  of  the  island  may  have  been  upheaved  by  s'>me  natural  con- 
vnlsion,  but  I  have  not  scope  to  pursue  this  enc^uiry,  and  can  only  aasome 
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ibe  obvious  fact,  that  the  soil  of  the  island  is  formed  by  a  detritus,  either 
raised  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  cast  upon  the  pebbly  beach  by  the  watcra 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  streams  of  Connecticut.  The  process  by  which  the 
i.slaiitl  may  have  been  formed  by  this  accretion,  can  at  this  day  be  con- 
Btuntly  traced  upon  the  sand  reefs,  which  Providence  has  caused  to  bo 
thrown  up  along  the  southern  coa^t  of  the  island,  forniiug  a  vast  natural 
breakwater,  to  which  the  low  shore  of  the  island  owes  its  only  protection 
from  the  surges  of  the  ocean.  The  sea-sands  first  accumulate  ;  upon  these 
spring  the  coarse  aquatiQ  grasses,  and  Uiese,  in  the  memory  of  mm,  ere 
sneeeeded  by  e  iratrilieiiB  vegetation.  Sneh  may  heve  been  the  eperatioos 
of  nature,  by  wMeh  the  uniform  soil  I  haye  deseribed  was  gradnally  spread 
like  a  mantle  OTor  the  snrfiue  of  the  island.  I  was  informed  of  a  singular 
geological  formation^  whioh  I  was  not  able,  however,  to  examine.  This  la 
a  horisontal  stiiatQa  of  soil,  abont  half  a  mile  wide,  ranging  in.  a  eonrae 
northeast  and  southwest,  th^n^  parts  of  the  towns  of  Oyster  Bay  and 
Hompstead,  and  from  its  peonliar  oplor,  known  as  the  **  Bed  groond."  It 
is  enolosed  on  the  west  by  a  black  earth,  and  on  the  east  by  ti^e  prevailing 
yeUovi[  soil.   This  red  stratum,  is  said  to  be  remarkably  fertile. 

It  is  not  neoessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  8eienee,to  determine  the  singular 
identity  of  the  elements  of  the  soil  throughout  the  whole  island.  I  eol* 
looted  specimens.from  the  eultivated  &rms  near  Brooklyn,  Smithtown,  and 
on  the  south  shore,  and  from  the  Hempstead  plains  and  the  Bush  plains  in 
various  places.  These  specimens  are  deposited  at  the  Society's  rooms,  and 
any  persoii,  by  insp^tipp,  will  readily  determine  their  remarkable  ainii* 
larity. 

Cliuatb. — The  climate  of  Long  Island  is  distinguished  for  its  mildness 
and  salubrity.  These  qualities  become  more  apparent  as  the  surface  is 
opened  by  improvement  to  the  circulation  of  air  and  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  or 
rises  to  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Its  insular  form,  bathes  the  island 
perpetually  ill  a  marine  atmosphere,  which  inijuirts  a  genial  moisture,  while, 
as  I  have  remarked,  the  sea  breezes  niitigate  the  rigors  of  winter,  and 
relieve  the  intense  lieat  of  summer.  The  influeiK  c  of  the  Gulf  stream  I 
have  already  referred  to,  and  1  may  add  that  this  ' influence  is  augmented 
by  the  marked  prevalence  of  southerly  winds.  The  frost  penetrates  the 
earth  only  in  a  slight  degree,  and  the  surface  is  seldom  covered  by  snow 
more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  season. 

I  found  it  to  be  the  general  impression  with  intelligent  men,  that  the 
farmers  of  Long  Island  enjoy,  on  account  of  the  mild  temperature  of  the 
climate,  an  average  of  about  forty  working  days  in  the  year,  more  than 
those  above  the  HigUuids.  This  is  a  foot  of  great  signifieance,  in  esti- 
mating, the  value  of  these  lands  fur  agrieultural  purposes. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  island  rarely  suffers  from  drouth.  The 
aea  air,  always  oharged  with  moisture,  eonstantly  refrashee  vegetation. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  dewp  whioh  eharaov 
teiiie  the  iqlaad,  and  whieh,  he  remarked,  are  net  unfireqiiently  so  heavy 
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that  the  moisture  they  precipitate  falls  in  drops  from  the  eares  of  the 
LuiMiags.  The  celebrated  Cobbett  adverts  to  this  exen^tion  of  the  islan4 
from  the  prevalence  of  drouths,  and  observes  :  **  I  can  truly  say,  as  to  the 
article  of  water,  I  was  never  situated  to  please  me  so  well  in  my  life  before. 
The  rains  come  in  about  once  in  fifteen  days.  They  conic  in  abundance 
about  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  all  is  fair  and  all  is  dry  again  immediately." 

In  the  last  sentence,  he  alludes  to  a  singular  feature  of  the  Long  Inland 
soil.  The  inhabitants  are  seldom  afflicted  by  mud.  The  thorough  system 
of  drainage  which  nature  has  provided  in  the  under-stratum  of  gravel, 
carries  off  the  surfacu  water  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves  the  earth  drj^ 
and  pleasant. 

Water. — The  water  arrapgement  on  Long  IsIaQ.d>  is  Marked  hj  tliv 
same  dissimilarity  to  oHmt  districts  whiph  is  so  eenapioiKMui  in  eveiy  trait 
of  its  physical  fonaftipn..  Although  the  ridge  is  uttnnd  witsr  ik^  ef 
the  Island,  fev  streafBS  flow  on  tbe  sootli  side,  dirootly  from  it.  Tht 
streams  generally  start  four  or  fifo  miles  from  tko  oo^,  sometimes  bmat- 
ing  from  A  siqgle  foQiitMii  in. pure  and  briglit  w%t^j  #Dd  at  otlms  ga^boi* 
ing  in  almost  stegpant  ppols^  Tbej  nnitonHy,  Z  belk^To,  flow  ow  bods 
of  dear  wbite  peb]i»les,;  and  nsTor  b#Te  bottoms  of  slim  dojsp  mod,  wbidi 
is  nsofl^  so  proTslont  ill  flat  ewintries.  Most  o£  tbe  .farms  are  swpplied 
by  wells,  wbieb.are  often  of  great  deptb.  Tbe  wnter  on  tbe  Island  isswoet 
and  sporUing,  and  oomnioifly  soft.  On  Fi^e  Island^  and  otbey  isbuids 
off  the  ooast,  of  a  sandy  formationt  wells  dpyg  in  tbe  siind  nt  tbe.  margin  of 
the  sea,  afford  agreeable  fresh  water,  and  the  cattle  depasturing  on  tbsso 
islands  supply  themselves  with  drink  by  pawiog  bolssitt  t^O  sand*. 

JStock  arc  frequently  furnished  with  water  by  excaTAtions  on  the  sur* 
face  known  in  tbe  region  as  "  wa^efing  boles."'  They  are  a  hw  fiwt  deep, 
and  nature  appears  to  sometimes  pTOTtde  tbfan«  .but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently  contracted  by  puddling  the  soil.  It  is  a  singular  fact  and  perfectly 
illustrative  of  the  purity  both  of  the  water  and  atuiosphere,  that  the  watey 
stands  in  these  excavations  throughout  the  summer,  retaining  a  pure  and 
limpid  condition  without  taint  or  putrescence.  A  few  swamps  or  marks 
appear  on  the  plains,  but  they  afe  limited  in  siae  aiid  gjenerally  occur  at 
the  head  springs  of  the  streams. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  hasty  outline  of  the  physical  features  and  char- 
acteristics which  dietiuguish  the  entire  Island.  This  sketch  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  just  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  qualities  and  pe- 
culiarities of  those  sections  which  I  propose  particularly  to  discuss. 

The  Hemtstead  Plain. — We  enter  upon  this  tract  in  a  progress  from 
Brooklyn,  soon  after  leaving  the  highly  cultivated  region  in  the  vicinity  cf 
that  city.  These  plains  reveal  one  of  the  most  remarl(able  exhibitions  of 
nature  in  tbe  Eastern  States.  Formerly  they  ombnoed  in  an  open  area, 
abont  17,000  aeres.  Tbe  qnnntity  is.  npF.i«^i"l09i  *9  abont  13,000  aeies. 
Unoecupied,  uncpltiyatedt  witbont  oneloswep»  tbey  present  to.tbo  eye  # 
wido  expanse,  clothe^  in  ij^  and  beai^tifol  verdnre.  Tbis  tw^  imvlb^  if 
almost  perfectly  level,  intenri^ted  by,  slight  undiilfttiQm,  npd  stretebing 
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from  ridge  towards  tbe  ocean,  by  a  decHimtioii  lo  gradual  as  to  be 
imperceptible .  Scarcely  a  bash  or  tree  iniemipta  tbe  view.  Nature 
formed  It  a  I) road,  upland  meadow.  Its  appearance  recalls  at  once  the 
memory  of  a  Western  prairie,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  ranging  over  it, 
which  fancy  may  readily  conceive  to  be  the  Buffalo,  do  not  lessen  the 
aimilitnde.  These  plains  are,  bowever,  destitute  of  one  embellishment, 
which  communicates  to  the  prairie  such  exceeding  loveliness.  The  bril- 
liant flowers  which  at  the  west  spread  a  gorgeous  garniture  over  the  earth 
and  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scone,  is  wanting  here.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  probably  owing  to  the  severe  and  continuous  cropping  for  ages 
of  the  Hempstead  Plains.  These  plains  existed  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Island.  Thev  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  emigrant.  Travelers  visited  them  at  an  early  day,  and  referred  to 
tbem  as  among  the  wonders  revealed  in  the  new  world.  The  prairies  of 
the  West  were  then  unknown  to  civilized  man.  By  what  agency  these 
plains  were  produced,  with  their  peculiar  features,  whether  by  man  or  acci- 
dent, or  the  caprices  of  nature,  was  then,  as  at  this  day,  a  problem  that 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  detenrined.  Some  impnte  them  to  peenliarities  of 
soil ;  others  to  Merent  natural  oanses,  and  another  class,  with  a  more 
practical  tiew,  refer  their  existence  to  fires,  continued  for  ages  by  the 
Aborigines,  with  the  purpose  Of  securing  early  grazing  for  the  deer  which 
thronged  the  Island.  '  When  the  causes  which  created  the  prairies  of  IIU- 
Bois,  are  revealed,  we  may  look  for  a  solution  of  this  questioa.  All  the 
knowledge  we  can  now  attain  is,  that  the  grass  plain  exists — a  phenomenon 
of  nature  and  a  miracle  of  beauty. 

'  These  plains  are  mantled  by  a  rich  and  heavy  growth  of  grass,  which 
aflbrds  pasturage  Ibr  large  numbers  of  cattle.  They  were  appropriated, 
land  with  great  convenience  and  utility,,  by  ^be  settlers  at  a  remote  period, 
Ibr  this  purpose,  and  the  practice  is  still  continued.  They  also  afforded  a 
Talnable  resort  for  procuring  hay.  Denton,  in  his  account  of  New  York, 
thus  describes  them  in  1670  :  "Toward  the  middle  of  Long  Island  lyeth 
a  lAain,  sixteen  miles  long  and  four  broad,  upon  which  plain  grows  very 
fine  gravs,  that  makes  excellent  good  hay,  and  is  very  good  pasture  for 
sheep  and  other  eattle  ;  where  you  shall  find  neither  stick  nor  Stone  to 
hinder  the  horses'  heels  or  endanger  them  in  their  races.** 

Mr.  Harold,  in  a  valuable  papfr  he  kindly  prepared  for  my  use,  states 
that  '*  grass  formerly  grew  on  these  plains  five  and  six  feet  high,  and  is  now 
occasionally  found  on  neglected  headlands  higher  than  a  four  rail  fence. 
The  earliest  grass  (Secretary  grass),  a  short  and  very  fine  grass?,  is  much 
relished  by  sheep  and  cattle."  The  nutritious  properties  of  the  herbage 
growing  upon  the  plains  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  cattle  which  roam  upon  them. 

The  turf  which  covers  these  plains,  by  its  toughness  and  tenacity,  as- 
similates to  the  sward  of  the  western  prairies.  Two  yokes  of  cattle,  or  a 
team  of  three  horses  are  required  to  break  it  up.  An  immense  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter,  convertible  into  rich  manure  must  be  contained  in  a 
taif  possessing  a  volume  like  this. 
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geological  featWMof  tlid  Hempstead  plains  disclose  s  remarkabfo 
analogy  to  those  of  every  part  of  the  Island  that  I  was  able  to  explore. 
Ms.  Harold  dn»  describes  the  soil:  "The  level  portions  of  the  plain  has 
geaerally  a  good  soil,  the  top  btfi^gfrom  six  to  eighteen  inches  of  vegeta-  ' 
ble  monld,  with  a  snbsoil  of  loam  varying  from  one  to  fonr  feet  iii  deptb, 
underlaid  in  most  places  by  a  coarse  gravel."  The  snperflcial  soil  is  com- 
bined  with  a  black  humns,  which  must  impart  to  it  frreat  fertility.  The 
theory  of  some  intelligeut  persons  is,  that  this  humus  may  he  the  deposit 
£rom  the  subsidence  of  a  lake  which  thcj  suppose  covered  thofo  plains.  I 
conjecture,  however,  that  it  ia  formed  by  the  decomposition  which  the  mas- 
sive turf  must  be  constantly  undergoing.  That  streams  of  water  have 
flowed  along  these  plains  is  very  apparent,  but  whether  they  were  rivnlelR 
of  fresh  water  such  as  now  exist,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  at  a  remote 
period  existed,  cannot  now  be  decided.  The  "dry  rivers,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  peculiar  features  which  prevail  expensively  on  the  Island,  and 
are  particularly  distinct  on  the  open  plains.  In  Hempstead  they  are  com- 
jnonly  used  for  the  track  of  roads.  They  exhibit  the  meandering  course 
and  high  banks  eommon  to  all  streams,  and  have  hard  bottoms  and  a  thin 
wtSL  OmnMB  anvitte  tliello  nbennd  in  tbese  "dry  rirers."  Another 
•Irikmg  peonliwilj  of  tihese  jIMnt  is  the  dronmstamee  of  olteKms  gvshing 
on  the  toHbeo  in  ar  foil  volnBe  fnm  tbefr  Ibnntalne.  These  stream 
wn  of  ooosidernblo  sSse,  end  nibrd  wnter  inflloSently  sollfi>r  dooMstic  pur- 
yoseo.  NetrlyaUiheniiU-etrennmoftiie  dlslnel  are  Aviiued  by  AeM  n  w* 
kis.  AltlM>ngh  the  plahs  nte  not  nffeeted  gtaerally  by  dampness,  tlio 
enrtk'itt  tbe  neinity  of  iiieso  bend  springs  Is  so  satnrated,  witbont  bowew 
ezbibtting  any  appeartnoe  of  a  ipringy  or  swampy  ebaraoter,  ibal  water 
•rapidly  oolleets  and  remains  in  ezeaTalions  dng  on  ^  sorlbee.  Tbo  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Hesspetead  piainsfernierly  inelnded  aT»neb  mere  extended 
ana  thao  it  now  enbraees.  It wasownedin  oonmon  by  theoriginal  town  of 
Heaspstead,  and  spread  nearly  from  the  base  of  the  ridge  to  the  village  of 
Hempstead,  and  from  Brushville,  now  Queens,  to  the  Bush  plains  on  the  east. 
This  town  was  divided  in  1784  by  a  line  running  near  the  track  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad,  into  North  Hempetead  and  what  is  now  Hcmpetead.  The 
.policy  of  the  two  towns  in  regard  to  their  common  lands  has  been  widely 
different.  While  Hempstead,  by  its  popular  vote,  has  persistently  refused 
to  sell  that  part  of  the  common  which  lies  within  its  boundaries;  North 
Hempstead  at  an  early  day  disposed  of  the  portion  which  belonged  to  that 
town.  Although  such  sales  were  made  at  very  inadequate  prices,  the  bene- 
fit to  the  town  has  been  incalculable,  by  the  increase  of  its  cultivated  area 
and  the  addition  to  its  positive  wealth  and  resources.  It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince nor  purpose  to  animadvert  upon  the  course  of  the  town  of  Hempstead, 
in  respect  to  this  policy,  but  I  may  remark,  that  an  impressive  practical 
commentary  is  presented  on  the  subject  in  the  aspect  of  fine  and  productive 
farms  on  the  North  Hempstead  side  of  the  plain,  contrasted  with  the  wild  and 
nncultivated  waste,  only  occupied  by  scattered  herds  of  cattle,  on  the  Hemp-  ' 
Btead  common.  The  sale  of  tbia  vast  domain,  at  a  just  valuation,  might  create 
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a  public  fund,  wbich,  appropriately  secured,  would  relieve  the  town  from  an 
immense  burden  in  its  taxation  ;  or  its  proceeds,  invested  for  educational  or 
beneficent  objects,  would  diffuse  unmeasured  blessings  among  the  people. 
•  Mr.  Johnson  remarked  to  me  that  he  recolleoted  when  the  whole  diutriet 

from  Bruahville  to  the  present  Uicksville,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles, 
was  an  open  common,  bpt  which  now  eiftbnteeli  some  <tf  the  best  gfa§ 
fAims  in  Queens  connty.  OooMion«Jlj  the  plains  are  penetrated  firoii  tlie 
eides  by  farms  which  shotir  long  cnltiTation,  and  date  tlieir  oeenpation,  by 
aome  squatter  or  pre-emptive  fights,  to  a  period  ktttafior  ttt  tlw&evdIatMn. 
TbtM  as^  gtnerally  valuU*  tmota.  TIm  original  extmilof  tiM  w— ob 
Undfl  hu  alao  bom  aivdi  vadvood  by  modora  onoNMhaonli  of  thoae  wio 
ooeupy  contigttooo  bttdi.  Farmo  wUoli  fomerlj  oontalaed  fiftj  aad-axty 
•ROB  km  gtowia  bj  tbw  prooew  vntil  noir  natj'  of  tboei  ooateui  hma  obo 
«o  two  bwndfed  oofos*. 

It  vUl  be  MMiUootedtWt  OobboU  oooapioda  fiimoiLlhoiu»lbblwdon 
of  Hoapatood  plMm.  Tbofirei  jut,  ho  italei,  bo  hod  noaiMiB  osoept 
Hmv  bondiod  boshelo  ho  oiTOf  I  togolhorf  <m  tho  laBd-«  by  meona  of  »  bcooa. 
Hi  opplttd  to  Iho  Imd  oixly  bushels  of  this  qoality  of  Monnre  to  the  aoro, 
fof  o  caap  of  rata  baga*  and  realised  thai  MMon,  a  harvest  of  oik  hvndfod 
oad  foBty  bushels  of  tho  nrta  baga  to  the  acre.  After  referring  to  these  ro^ 
suits,  to  the  caution  ho  moeived  against  deep  pk)wing,  and  giving  a  dei^ 
cription  of  the  Moil,  homoo  this  foMihle  language  :  "  and  yet  peoplo  ase 
ftooking  to  the  western  coontries  ilk  patsoit  of  rieh  land,  while  thousando 
of  aoNO  of  soch  land  as  I  occupy  are  lying  waoto  on  Long  Island,  within 
thjoo  homa'  dsivo  of  tho  all-'CopiOTmiag  nnd  iaaeaaaatly  amraaai^g  oily  of 
New  York." 

Thb  Bush  Plains. — Proceeding  east  from  the  Hempstead  plains,  we 
enter  near  Farmingdale  another  territory,  and  as  strange  as  is  the  aspect  of 
the  Hempstead  prairie,  this  new  scene  is  still  more  novel  and  impressive.  This 
is  the  woodland  or  Bush  plains  of  the  island,  and  more  familiarly  designated 
the  "  Long  Ihland  barrens."  TTie  ground  is  chiefly  occupied  for  a  number 
of  miles  by  a  thick  growth  of  low  shrubby  bushes,  tlien  succeeds  a  tract  cover- 
ed by  small  oaks,  pine,  and  a  heavy  burthen  of  what  is  liere  called  scrub  oaks, 
but  it  is  not  the  tree  generally  known  by  that  name.  This  shrub  is  ladened 
by  a  copious  crop  of  acorns,  which  formerly,  it  is  said,  attracted  the  bear  as 
well  as  the  doer  to  these  wilds.  The  entire  surface,  through  tiicBc  plains, 
is  olothed  in  a  heavy  maotla  of  rank  and  coarse  vegetation.  The  primitive 
HoioaCo,  whioh  oonaiatadUMiiiily  of  ooka,ohoalBttla  and  pines,  have  longsiaoa 
disappeared,  although  Ihoir  fi»nief  protaoo  is  indiootod  hiiro  and  tben  by 
decaying  stumps.  I  was  iafoiMod  tha*  tiioao  laada,  whoft  thoy  oooq^'tlM 
xavagoo  of  fiio,  yield  froai  tho  tiatbev  thttt  now:  ooanpioa  thorn,  a.prodnofc  of 
firo-wood  onoo  in  tftoai  or'tmnty  yearn. 

Tha  alttaganoaa  and  wild,  aapoea  ofi  tho.  aotaary  it  boanliM  oad  impreo- 
•iw,  and  dio  wnd  oan  aaaraaly  ooiBpNhand  tho-frot  tiiat  oooh  ntaer-atOb 
n&m  and  aodwiniM  and«M*:«aodiihttion  of  aniuok  in  man  thnaitapfip 
Mral  aOmmt  ahonUl  ooovwithfai  throo  ho«n'  ridoof  ifao  gnoiiBolK^ 
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lis.  Almost  as  far  as  the  vision  reaelies,  the  eye  rests  only  upon  a  sea  of 
Draving  boshes.  They  are  not  s^^rse  and  open,  as  is  the  case  usnally  on 
fechle  sandy  soils,  but  the  growth  is  heavy,  compact,  and  generally 
uniform.  Occasionally,  patches  of  trees  of  a  larger  growth  appear,  but 
there  is  mainly  a  singular  uniformity  of  shrabs  and  bfiabes,  interlaoed  with 
Tines  and  matted  by  a  coarse  herbage. 

This  rude  wiblcrness  extends  from  Farmingdale  to  Riverhead,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty-three  miles,  and  from  the  base  of  the  ridge  on  the 
north  to  a  narrow  belt  of  beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  country  which 
borders  the  sea  coast.  The  tract  is  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  from  north  to 
south.  When  the  Long  Island  railroad  wus  constructed,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  it  penetrated  an  unbroken  wilderness  almost  the  entire  length  from 
Farmingdale  to  Riverhead,  in  which  appeared  no  dwelling,  no  culture,  and 
no  evid«nMt  of  oiviliaation  exoept  an  oteafional  patk  whioh  iravetrMd  tbe 
idiiidfrwBiiortlltoimith,  coiiMotiagllMti^  Tbsmflkoe 
•f  thii  ianMiiM  plmia  h  m  learly  lerel,  with  only  trilling  undmlationf, 
Hkttlk  the  «rfB  «■»  detaot  no  dMleniloB.  From  the  ridge  to  iho  ocean,  there 
«  n  graiilnl  hat  laperoeptlble  deaMit.  The  emkll  BtrenoM,  irhioh  generally 
atari  Ibw  or  tfe  milea  froM  the  eee  eoeet«  in  their  early  eevrae  erawl  dag- 
giahly  threigh  ihe  leak  herhegenyiih  aptfai^  from  their  oeie,  hut  in  their 
pfogreaa  they  leqnite  mere  Mthity,  mtil  m  they  approeeh  ihe  ooMin  they 
heeoiae  bright  and  apnikUng  brookiyWith  n  onrredt  avMeni  to  propel 
tehinery*  l^tee  riTuleta  nffovi  the  ehoioeil  imt»  and  the  plains  fbridih 
exoellent  sport  in  deer,  snudler  animala  and  livwl.  Mr.  lEfatrold  MaMiris  it 
his  meMomda,  that  ihe  ptairie  hen  (Tetirao  eapido,)  was  fonuerly  abhn- 
dant,  especially  ih  the  bushy  plains,  although  believed  to  be  nearly  extinet; 
daring  the  last  year  they  have  again  appeared.  The  Uempntead  plains  are 
animate  with  the  presence  of  numerous  birds.  Large  ioeks  of  the  bunting 
(Emberisa  savanna,)  are  found  during  ihe  whole  sniiifner.  The  White  Snow 
Urd  (Pleotephaaes  nivalis,)  fatten  upon  the  ripened  seeds  in  autumn.  He 
mentions  several  varieties  of  the  plover  and  duck,  and  I  saw  the  lark 
(Alauda  alpestrie,)  ea/Tly  in  Deeember,  soaring  with  joyous  wing  from  the 
open  plains. 

Within  a  few  years  a  new  epoch  seera«  to  have  opened  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  footprints  of  progress  have  been  impressed  on  these  lands.  The 
plains  are  now  not  entirely  without  improvement,  as  numerous  sites  have 
been  subdued  and  occupied.  Productive  farms  and  highly  cultivated  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  are  springing  into  existence  and  beam  amid  these  wilds 
Kke  oasis  in  the  desert.  Some  of  these  improvements  already  compare 
favorably  in  culture  and  productiveness  with  the  most  fertile  tracts  on  the 
island.  Men  who  unite  practical  knowledge  to  wealth  and  seienoe  have 
entered  on  these  wastes,  and  are  exhibiting  deraonatrative  evidenee  of  tbo 
eapabilities  of  this  soil  for  high  and  remunerative  eidinre. 
'  I  have,  in  the  preoeding  pages,  attempted  to  pieoont  *  rapid  view  of  th* 
existing  aspeet  and  ooaditiott  of  the  lenitofy  whieh  has  so  long,  and  with 
ioamAfOBoeaaibM  dettomedaf  **lhihaifeMof  LoBglal^  She 
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qu edition  naturally  arises,  why  80  extraordinary  a  state  of  things  exist, 
and  whether  there  is  any  fiat  of  nature  that  irrevocably  condemns  thia  vast 
tract  to  perpetual  desolation  and  uselessness.  Everything  associated  with 
tho  physical  qualities  of  this  beautiful  island  seems  peculiar  and  striking, 
and  unlike  the  characteristics  of  any  other  region.  The  existence  of  thia 
uncultivated  wilderness,  is  not  the  least  singular  and  impressive  of  these 
phenomena.  It  18  perhaps  unnecessary  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  this 
strange  circumstance.  I  may,  however,  offer  one  brief  suggestion.  At  the 
first  occupation  of  the  island  the  settlers  naturally  clustered  about  the 
harbors  and  bays  on  the  coast.  Public  roads,  in  consequence,  were  con- 
airaoted  along  or  near  the  north  and  south  shore.  None  penetrated  this 
tract.  This  was  inacocssible  while  other  sections  of  the  island  presented 
greater  attraotions  and  were  e^ily  aooesaible.  The  inhabitaBto  beoame 
ftttaoked  to  the  delightful  regiooi  Uiey  cultivated.  In  the  meMiwhile  irea 
deedaied  the  pbiat,  heeavae  tkey  were  Mi  piotMled,  m  it  appeus  the 
oeonpted  portiQiii  eC  the  iahad  vera,  by  etetitory  regnletieiii,  from  tUi 
dinger.  Thej  were  diwegerded  end.neglaoted.  Usder  theee  einuMtea- 
eei  the  opinum  wea  gradoaUy  fomed,  thet  they  ireraVot  edAptod  ftr  e«kl- 
yetioii.  Thia  idea  waa  adopted  without  inveattgatien,  «M  ataaagthenad  by 
jeara,  deaeended  froai  father  to  aoD,aBti  it  haa  beee— iaeorpof atad  itt  tha 
popular  mind  aa  an  eatabUahad  and  iaeontiererttUa  fiwt. 

It  ia  my  dec^n  to  hriefly  eiaauae  the  aoewaay  and  jnatiee  .of  thaao 
opvuona  andtoaihtbitaaeriaaof  &etawhiehwiU  tflHd,  Ithiak,  to  Ulw- 
tnte  the  anbjeet. 

.  Tbb  Soiin— No  term  applied  to  land  waa  eter  mem  aBpaaeeealy  need 
than  the  deaigaation  of  the  plaina  of  Loag.Ialand  aa  *'  Sand  berrena." 

Neither  term  is  either  true  or  appropriate.  A  traveler  passing  along  the 
line  of  the  Long  laland  railroad  will  be  deeeived  aa  to  the  chaiaelevof  the 
aoiL  The  nnder  stratum  of  coarse  gravel  ha8  necessarily  been  oast  ap  in 
the  ooBstruettQa  of  the  road,  and  this  the  casual  observer  will  naturally 
suppose  to  be  tbe  toil  of  the  eeantry.  I  examined,  with  mneh  eare,  varioos 
localities  on  the  plains,  Mid  found  everywhsre  a  remarkable  identity  in 
the  structure  and  qualities  of  the  earth  and  a  great  similarity  to  that  which 
oeeura  at  Flatbush  and  Brooklyn.  There  prevails  the  same  soperfieial 
loam,  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  then  suoeceds  small  gravel  mingled  with 
tho  loam,  which  rests  upon  the  uniform  foundation  of  coarse  and  rounded 
graveL  Clay  is  everywhere,  on  the  plains,  the  predominant  ingredient  of 
the  soil.  I  collected  specimens  in  various  spots,  and  for  convenience 
moulded  them  into  balls.  When  these  had  become  hard,  I  could  not  sepa- 
rate  the  particles  with  my  fingers,  but  was  obliged  to  use  a  hammer  for  the 
purpose.  The  balls  had  acquired  the  consistency  of  a  brick.  I  was 
shown  by  Doctor  Peck,  houses  at  North  Islip,  which  had  been  constructed 
of  sun  dried  brick,  made  from  the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
holes  from  which  tho  earth  had  been  taken  for  the  purposes  were  pointed 
out  to  me.  The  excavations  were  on  the  loam  or  surface  soil. 
Ji r.  Harold'  informed  me  that  walls  were  erected  from  the  clayey  soil  ol 
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Hempstead  plains  with  lime  made  from  oyster  shells.  Sands  possess  nono 
of  thc-^e  adhesive  qualities,  and  no  intelligent  person,  after  the  slight- 
est inspection  would  mistake  the  soil  of  the  plains  for  sand,  or  would  hesi- 
t&te.  even  without  the  light  of  science,  to  pronounce  it  a  clayey  loam.  It 
is  DOthiDg  else,  and  the  many  square  miles  of  plains  which  I  explored 
possess  this  speeUl  ^uftUty,  and  exhibited,  wuformly,  a  great  preponde- 
ruioe  of  ckjr- 

The  soil  of  tlie  Bnsli  plains  is  jeUow,  tinged  a  little  with  red.  That  of 
Hempstead  plains  is  darker,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  hanras  it  eontains^ 
but  essentially,  I  think,  to  the  inilaenee  of  air  and  heat,  by  whidh,  on 
aceount  of  the  absence  of  treea  and  bnsheSfit  b  more  affected  than  the 
bush  plains.  I  do  not,  of  eourse,  mean  to  assert,  that  there  «usts  through 
the  entire  extent  of  this  Test  area,  a  perfoet  nniformity  in  the  depth  and 
qualities  of  the  soiL  No  greater  diversity,  howeyer,  poenrs  than  prevaila  in 
eveiy  equal  extent  of  territory.  There  is  exhibited  on  the  plains,  an 
ooeasional  eropping  ont  of  the  gravel  stratum,  and  in  places  the  loam  has 
been  washed  off.  Upon  other  level  traots,  ravines  eontun  the  riehesfc 
earth,  but  here,  in  con&rmity  to  the  uniform  dissimilitude  to  other  dis> 
tricts,  which  prevails,  the  greatest  thinness  and  barrenness  of  soil  occurs 
in  the  depressions,  while  the  best  and  heaviest  land  is  found  on  the  elevated 
parts  of  the  plain.  The  loam  presents  a  thicker  stratum  near  the  ridge, 
and  it  gradually  loses  this  aspect  as  the  plains  approach  the  ocean. 
Bavines  running  north  and  south  traverse,  at  intervals,  the  plains,  and 
these,  uniformly,  have  the  lightest  and  thinnest  soil. 

In  the  £aU  of  1859,  a  long  tract  of  land  had  been  turned  up  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  near  North  Islip  station.  I  examined  it  with  care  and 
interest,  and  I  never,  any  where,  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  development 
of  soil.  Mr.  Bridger  assured  me,  that  from  ample  experiments,  he  con- 
sidered the  second  stratum,  or  the  mixture  of  loam  and  gravel  I  have 
described,  quite  as  productive  as  the  superficial  loam,  and  Mr.  Harold 
informed  me  that  they  considered  it  at  Hempstead,  preferable  for  corn  in  a 
cold  season.  Dr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Johnson  both  stated  that  they  esteemed 
this  soil  the  most  congenial  to  the  peach  tree.  Wherever  this  stratum  had 
been  thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  I  saw  white  clover  growing 
upon  it  in  perfect  luxuriance.  The  fertility  of  this  substratum  may  be 
imputed,  I  conjecture,  to  the  fertilizing  soils  and  other  ingredients  which 
it  receives  from  the  superficial  soil. 

I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  think,  in  those  views  of  the  qualities  and  iugre- 
dientd  of  this  soil.  I  have  not  been  able  to  subject  it  to  analysis,  but  I 
am  informed  that  specimens  of  it  were  submitted  to  the  late  distinguished 
Prof.  Norton,  who  pronounced  the  soil  deficient  in  no  element  of  fertility, 
except  a  sufficient  presence  of  lime  and  alkali.  I  learn,  also,  that  Prof. 
Renwidc,  before  the  lustitute,  concurred  in  these  views.  Sooh  is  the 
judgment  and  voioe  of  science  op  the  subject.  If  the  soil,  bj  its  elements, 
is  adapted  to  eiiltifilioii,  whirt  posstbls  other  great  and  tangible  impedi- 
vents  exist  to  exelnde  this  iwmenao  teiritoiy  from  the  Ulwn  and  Inteieata 
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of  Agriculture  ?  I  will  now  proceed  to  pre!?ent  my  ovrn  conclusions  on 
this  subject,  in  connection  with  notices  of  the  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  culture  of  these  plains. 

Is  the  soil  adapted  to  cultivation?  The  production,  upon  the  plain 
*  lands,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  a  heavy  burthen  of  firewood,  and 
which  sustains  at  the  same  time  a  massive  growth  of  coarse  herbage  and 
under  bushes,  so  thick  as  in  places  to  be  almost  as  impenetrable  as  a  Mex- 
ican chapparal,  would  seem  to  conclusively  attest  the  presence  of  a  strong, 
as  well  as  quick  soil.  Every  opening  on  the  plains  reveals  a  vigorous 
growth  of  clover  and  other  nutritious  grasses,  which  spring  spontaneously. 

Tlie  demonstrmtion  afforded  by  practical  results  furnish  the  strongest 
«Tideiiee  on  the  subject,  Md  I  will  preMUt  a  jfotr  faisianoes  in  the  aotnal 
enltavalioii  of  theie  linds,  from  the  ibMs  of  fi^li  whieh  I  liaT*  oolleetod 
to  iltustrMe  (he  capacity  of  ibis  ioil  for  tillage.  The  soil  of  FUtbiuli  and 
the  iraage  of  tkmA  upon  the  aoalh  thoro,  whleh  haTo  been  eoltivated  for 
two  oentorles,  and  diiHlig  that  period  hftre  becfti  esteemed  the  garden  of 
tiie  State,  snd  wkiek  are  stQl  dbttogttiaMd  for  the  eznbertaee  and  beantj 
of  their  erops,  exhibit  the  oame  dementi  of  soil  hs  tibe  plains,  and  Im^e  the 
seme  appeanneo,moditod  by  cinltnro  tad  ihe  appKefttloii  of  manures.  If 
the  knd  in  these  distrietb  is  snsoeptlbfo  6t  thu  high  oultniie,  and  are  msdo 
oquallj  prodnotitro  wtth  the  elioieest  land  in  the  SUte,  wo  Are  jiistified  in 
the  eonelnnon  that  soil  in  other  stetions  of  the  Idhnd,  poshessing  the  same 
ibhomt  qoallties,  may,  by  slmilat  eoltare,  be  niido  sllko  variable  Ibr 
agricultoial  purposes.  If ,  as  I  confldeutly  assttm^  the  Ihel  to  be,  the  soil 
of  Hempstead  and  the  Woodland  plains  has  the  samo  BOnAal  ptoperties  as 
lihat  of  the  other  loetUtles  referred  to,  theko  ean  oxbt  no  reason  why  they 
Oftnuot  feeeiVe  the  same  |^toductlve  imptorement. 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  tnere  conjecture  and  speculation  on  this 
question.  Practical  results  aoenmnUte  abundant  testimony  to  tho  eapabili- 
ties  of  these  lands  for  high  and  remuneratlTe  culture.  The  long  succession 
of  farms  which  have  been  carved  from  the  plains  in  North  Hempstead  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  reveal  a  high  state  of  improvemeht.  The  lands 
near  Hempftoad  village,  which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  process  of  en- 
croachment I  have  mentioned,  arc  now,  I  am  assured,  in  as  great  fertility  as 
the  portions  of  the  same  farms  which  for  generations  have  been  oultivatod. 
Mr.  Harold  informs  me  that  records  exist  of  harvests  of  winter  wheat  on 
plain  lands  of  thirty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  sixty-two  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  bashels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 
I  saw  myself  in  Deeember,  1859,  specimens  of  spring  wheat  raised  by  Mr. 
Sammis  on  Hempstead  plains,  with  an  interval  of  only  three  and  a  half 
months  between  sowing  and  harvesting,  which  yielded  twenty-three  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  John  A.  Bedell  received  a  premium  from  the  Queens 
County  Society,  and  in  competition  with  some  of  the  choicest  farms  ott 
Long  Island,  for  a  crop  of  oats  from  one  acre,  two  roods  and  eighteen  rods, 
measuring  seventy-eight  and  one-fourth  bushels  and  weighing  36  pounds  per 
bndmL  This  orop  was  also  raised  on  plain  land  in  the  same  year.  It  yielded 
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m  net  |iroiH'of  126.02.  ITo  eztnordfai&rf  expendHiire  produced  (his  feMM. 
The  turn  of  the  lite  Mr.  Chirlei  Wilson,  «t  Beerpsrk  upon  the  BuA 
phuns,  tMrty-eenren  miles  from  Brooklyn;  fiindihes  the  strongest  evfdenee 
df  tiie  capacity  of  these  plains  for  agricultural  piirpoxes.  Hy  notes  Of  a 
visit  to  this  fsrm  in  the  summer  at  1857,  contain  the  following  oommeAtIi : 
"Mr.  Wilson  commenced  his  operations  in  the  heart  of  this  waste  ahont 
five  years  ago,  and  has  at  present  about  eighty  acres  under  cultivation. 
His  place  is  in  the  midst  of  and  is  enveloped  by  the  woodland  "  barrens." 
His  crops  are  now  as  beautiful  and  hixuriant  as  ba?k  beneath  any  sun. 
He  has  an  extensive  grapery,  flourishing  young  fruit  trees*  >nd  a  delightful 
garden.  He  pointed  out  to  lue  a  large  and  flourishing  corn  crop,  st&nding 
upon  frround  which  last  February  was  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  scrub 
oaks  and  rank  herbage.  These  were  cut  off,  the  land  plowed,  the  roots 
picked  up  and  converted  into  a  fence,  which  separates  the  field  from  the 
adjoining  waste,  now  not  more  rude  and  desolate  than  was  the  flourishing 
field  nix  months  ago  The  original  price  of  this  entire  propert}'  was  8:'). 00 
per  acre  ;  the  expense  of  preparing  this  particular  lot  for  tillage  was  about 
"115,00  per  acre,  and  I  saw  many  acres  which  will  yield  a  profit  beyond  all 
disbursement,  that  will  make  the  land  worth  to  him,  as  an  investment,  at 
least  S200  per  acre.  The  expense  incurred,  in  clearing  this  corn-field,  by 
Mr.  Wilson  wAs  much  heavier  than  is  necessary,  where  economy  is  an 
object.  Thiri  gentleman  assured  me  that  his  application  of  manuri;  to  this 
land  was  not  greater  than  equivaleiit  of  fifteen  loads  of  barn-yard  manure 
to  the  acre.  lie  expressed  the  decided  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in 
by  others  who  had  experimented  on  the  subject,  that  the  eflTect  of  manure 
was  as  favorable  and  enduring  upon  this  soil  as  on  any  other.'* 

Two  years  later  I  saw  this  fitriu,  and  it  afforded  exhibition  of  continued 
improTement,  in  the  handtf  of  a  son  of  the  fiMer  proprietor.  In  the  year 
1858  Mr.  WUson  raised  a  crop  of  8000  bnshels  of  potatoes  ft^m  fen  aeres 
(if  land,  whioh  he  sold  ^or  $1,875.  Se  expended  per  acre'foir  mandre  890.00 
and  for  cnltivation  |81f.50,  making  an  aggregate  8875.00,  and  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  t1,000.  The  same  lot  yielded' a  heavy  crop  of  whMtt  last  sea- 
son, and  now  presents  as  beauUfal  a  clover  ley  as  )Qver  excited  a  ikrmer's 
admiration.  A  pieoe  of  land,  several  miles  Cast  of  Deerpark  upon  ike 
plains,  owned  by  Mr.  8.  Taylor,  and  embracing 'two  and  t&ree-fonrths  adres, 
yielded,  in  1858,  seven  tons  of  good  hay,  and  a  stfll  heavier  crop  the  last 
year.  This  land,  I  learn','  had  received  no  application  of  manure  in  the  "five 
preceding  years: 

A  highly  emln^t  genileman  who  resides  on  the  Island  a  portion  of  eaoh 
year,  informs  tee  that  it  is  hkbitnal  fbr  the  occnpants  iff  fiie  gardens  and  or- 
chards on  the  sontb  shore,  to  transport  the  loam  f^om  the  plains  to  replen- 
ish and  fertiliie  their  gronnds.  If  this  soil  is  worth  transporting  fbr  snch 
purposes.  It  can  require  no  elaborate  argument  to  prove  its  vUne  for'  oultl* 
tation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  these  illustrations.  The  fiMts  I  have  ad*  ■ 
[Ag.Thams.]  S9  ' 
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duccd  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  qualities  of  these  ktads.  In  objeetln^ 
to  the  evidences  of  these  results,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  that  these  crops  ware 
raised  in  peculiar  and  favored  localities,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  of  the  soil.  The  error  of  this  position  will  be  most  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  make  the  proper  iuTestigation.  These  localities  will  be 
found  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  average  of  plain  lands  and  precisely 
similar  to  the  soil  of  the  wilds,  which  is  only  separated  from  theui  by  a 
simple  fence.  I  will  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  objections  iditc-h  are 
advanced  to  the  culture  of  these  lauds.  I  have  already  inoidentally  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  most  prominent. 

Objictions  to  their  Culture. — One  of  the  most  prevalent  objec- 
tions which  is  often  urged,  rests  on  the  idea  that  the  porosity  of  thia  bo0 
xwidcis  il  loo  dry  fur  oultiTftUoii  and  ineapaailataa  it  for  tho  retoniion  of 
mnm.  The  ianUneea  I  Imto  already  inlrodaeed,  aodh  as  tho  boavy  crop 
of  grtas  mpon  tlio  land  of  Mr.  Taylor,  with  no  application  of  any  maiiare 
for  tlio  five  prooeding  years,  seems,  by  praotioal  reonlts,  to  disprove  tliii 
tlMory.  I  bave  not  ipaoe  to  diseoss  the  question  so  mvoh  oontroTerted* 
whether  maniure  is  WMted  by  evaporation  or  leabbing,  but  will  assert  irith- 
ont  hesitation,  that  a  soil  nade  so  adhesiTe  by  a  preponderanee  of  elay,  as 
ehaiaeteriaes  the  plain  lands,  is  in  dangor  of  bdng  too  eonpaot  rather 
than  too  open.  A  snperlioial  soil  ^  this  hind,  from  twenty  inohes  to  thiiee 
foes  in  depth,  ean  seareely  soffer  from  porosity,  and  that  it  does  not,  ii  evi* 
dent  firom  the  heavy  eropa  of  grain  and  grass  it  yields,  and  the  Inznriani 
growth  of  fruit  trees  on  the  improved  spots,  m  well  as  the  immense  bur- 
then of  forest  trees  and  vogetation  it  bears  in  its  native  eonditioa.  I  bo* 
Usve  that  the  nndor  strntun  of  eoevse  gravel  whieh  most  oanse  this  porosi* 
tj,  if  it  exists,  has  no  greater  effect  upon  the  superficial  soil  than  would 
be  produeod  on  uiy  earth  by  a  thorough  system  of  andcr-draining.  It  is 
this  agency  l^at  carries  off  the  surface  water  and  renders  the  soil  dry  and 
warm.  That  the  influenoe  of  this  fonnation  is  useful  and  its  effects  similar 
to  that  of  under-draining,  appears  from  the  &oi  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bridger, 
that  on  removing  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  in  the  dryest  weather,  he  always 
found  moisture  beneath.  He  stated  that  his  crops  never  suffered  from  the 
drought.  This  moisture  is  doubtless  the  effect  of  capilliary  attraction, 
which,  it  is  contended,  is  an  agem^  that  causes  one  .of  the  peculiar  benefits 
-secured  by  under-drainagc. 

Sourness. — There  is,  I  believe,  little  difference  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  fact,  that  the  bush  plains  are  affected  by  an  innate  acidity  which  im- 
parts a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  infertility  to  the  land  in  its  natural 
state.  It  is  not  greater,  however,  than  might  exist  in  any  earths  which 
have  been  shrouded  for  ages  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  by  a 
heavy  foliage,  whore  leaves  accumulate  in  deposit  on  the  surface  and  are 
in  various  processes  of  decomposition.  The  application  of  alkalis,  or 
quickening  manures  and  the  effect  of  cultivation  alone,  rapidly  relieve  the 
soil  from  thia  property.  When  it  is  turned  up  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
feels  the  influenoe  of  the  elements,  this  aoidity  soon  disappears.    This  re- 
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-vaiU  is  apparent  from  tbe  oireamstance,  of  which  I  am  amply  assared,  that 
tlMie  pUiii  Uiids  iaprore  oonsUintlj  io  their  fertility  wider  evltivatioii, 
eiwi  when  no  manures  are  applied. 

Frostiness. — The  alleged  tendency  to  be  affected  by  frosts,  is  aiiotbir 
objection  urged  against  the  cultivation  of  the  plain  lands.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  my  mind  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  district  of  an  Island, 
in  the  position  of  Long  Island,  and  so  remarkable  for  its  mild  tempera- 
ture, should  necessarily  be  exposed  to  this  great  evil.  If  frosts  do  at 
present  prevail  on  these  plains,  the  fact  may  be  referred  to  philosophical 
causes,  which  the  progress  of  improvement  will  remove.  Here  is  a  vast 
are*  covered  by  a  thick  matting  of  trees,  bushes  and  impervious  herbage. 
The  winds  do  not  circulate  through  this  canopy ;  the  earth  beneath  it  is 
always  damp — an  immense  excess  of  evaporation  takes  place  from  these 
combined  causes,  and  the  soil  has  never  been  penetrated  or  warmed  by  the 
genial  rays  of  .the  sun.  Gentlemen  remarked  to  me,  that  when  riding 
through  the  plains  in  the  evening  they  could  perceive  a  difference  of  sev- 
eral degrees  decrease  in  the  temperature  among  the  bushes  and  that  of  the 
mtmosphere  which  enveloped  ihe  clearings.  When  this  vegetation  is  re- 
moved from  Ihe  snrfkee  and  the  earth  is  dried  and  warmed  by  the  action  of 
tbe  air  mud  beat,  no  difieultj  of  tbia  kind,  I  am  eonlldeat,  will  ezUt. 

Tbx  BXPBKBB  07  OLIAKIVO. — The  heayy  expense  which,  by  tbe  eom»  • 
men  praetioe  bae  been  inearred,  in  preparing  the  lande  of  the  bnab  plaini 
fbr  tillage,  bae  been  a  eerioie  obetacle  to  their  ooenpation  by  men  of  ordi» 
naiy  meaBs.  Tbe  peealiar  advantagea  of  peeition  and  tbe  great  Talne  of 
tbeee  lando  when  enbdned,  will  probably  jnatiijf  tbeie  disbnreemente  when 
tbe  oconpant  poiaeieea  eapital  wbieb  be  ean  eonveniently  appropriate  to 
Ae  pnrpeee. ,  Tbe  toil  ii  tbna  brought  into  immediate  oaltnre  and  prodno- 
tiveneai,  nnd  one  eoeoeetfal  crop  wfll  generally  letom  tbe  ezpenditnre. 
The  method  used  upon  these  lands  ordinarily  is  very  unlike  tbat  pnraued 
with  other  wild  lands.  The  usual  course  elsewhere,  is  to  out  the  heavy 
timber,  to  clear  off,  pile  and  burn  the  under*braah  and  rabbiib ;  to  seed 
down  with  a  crop  dragged  in  on  the  fallow,  and  leave  the  rooCa  and  stumps 
to  decay  throvgh  the  processes  of  Nature.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  plow  if  successfully  introduced.  There  is  delay  in  this  i^ten,  not 
perhaps  conformable  to  the  designs  and  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
plain  lands,  but  by  it  great  economy  is  secured.  No  owner  of  wild  land  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  would  dream  of  preparing  his  soil  for  culti- 
vation by  a  preparatory  grubbing  by  manual  labor  ;  yet,  under  existing 
circumstances,  this  method  on  these  plains,  has  undoubtedly  its  advantages. 

1  have  carefully  collected  information  in  reference  to  the  various  plans 
pursued  in  these  operations,  and  will  briefly  present  the  result  of  m}'  en- 
quiries. Mr.  Bridges  has  favored  me  with  a  very  intelligent  account  of  the 
methods  he  has  used  in  subduing  his  own  lands.  I  can  merely  introduce  an  ab- 
stract of  his  paper.  He  states  that  he  has  tried  three  methods  :  Ist.  Grubbing 
all  over  by  hand,  taking  out  everything,  stumps  and  bushes.  2d.  What  we  call 
stumping,  which  is  to  go  over  the  land  cutting  the  stumps  6  (mt  8  inches  below 
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the  surface,  then  plowing  with  two  horses  and  dragging."  3d.  "  Plow  with  a 
hor.so  and  yoke  of  oxen  and  heavy  plow,  then  follow  with  a  drag,  collect 
the  roots  and  burn  them."  In  each  of  tliese  luethods  I  infer  the  biLihes 
are  to  be  cut  and  burnt  or  removed.  The  first  course,  he  thinks,  should 
only  be  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  process  is  slow  and  cxpcnsiye. 
The  second  is  eflFective,  but  also  requires  much  more  di^sbursemcnt  than  the 
last.  The  plowing  in  the  third  method  may  easily  be  performed  by  a  span 
of  horses  and  one  yoke  of  oxen.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  careful  account,  made 
the  expense  of  grubbing  his  lands,  and  the  work  seouied  to  be  admirably 
executed,  at  S15  per  acre.  Mr.  Bridger  calculates  it  at  a  much  higher  rate- 
It  is  very  manifest  that  these  lands  should  be  cleared  at  an  vxpeuditure 
much  reduced  below  these  figures. 

Dr.  Peck,  who  has  had  long  and  familiar  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  management  of  these  lands,  both  in  their  rude  and  cultivated  state, 
proposes  aeyeral  methods  which  he  has  himself  porsaed,  and  which,  if 

.praetbable,  reduces  the  process  of  clearing  to  a  very  simple.snd  eoononi- 
eal  operatioD.  It  is  proper  to  ranark  In  eooMotlim  witl^  tiliis  snhject,  tlwt 
the  wide  spreading  and  masfy  roota  of  large  trees  whiqk  nsnallj  oooor  cm 
other  lands  and  so  ineoMTeniently  impede  the  plow  and  diag^  do  not 
now  exist  on  these  plains.  The  large  roota  of  the  oaks,  whioh  do.nplhif^iir- 
OYor,  attain  a  great  sise,  are  ehiefly  tap  roots,  peaet^af ipg  the  grqn^  w- 
tioaUy»  and  not  widely  extending  over  the  aocfoee.  The  root^  of  the  shrub 

.oohs  and  hnshes,  are  jraft  sad  poroas»  leadilj  soTeted  by  a  shaip  ooiiltar» 
and  rapidly  4eqfty  in  |he  earth  when  thor  Titality  is  deslnsyed*  Anothor 
great  £M»ility  to  the  plowing  of  these  lands,  even  while  filled  with  nK»ls»  is 
the  ahsenoe  of  all  ^oeks  and  stones.   These  facts  afford  the  hasis  of  the 

.system  reoonunended  by  Br.  Peek. .  One  of  the  plans  he  snggeats,  is  (ct 
oat  down  the  a^^^-hrnsh  liiy  a  heavy  scythe  or  bosh  hook  silver. the  tiaber 
is  removed ;  hvfn  this  with  all  the  rabhish  npon  the  svf&oe..  When  tho 
ground  is  cleared  of  these  impediments,  enter  on  it  with:*  stoat,  heavy 
plow,  prepared  wi^  a  sharp  steel  oonlter,  and  a.4)atter  sttaeW  Wthe  point 

.  and  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oatUe.  With  this  fores*  ho  thiiiks  ovetything 
oan  be  plowed  up  and  turned  nnder,  except  the  few  larger  stumpa^  ^aad 
these  he  would  leave  for  time  to  effect  their  decomposition.  Thi*  Goortjis 
would  bring  the  land  into  immediate  cultivation,  but  of  OOj^psO  not  into 

.  the  beautiful  condition  careful  grabbing  would  aceemplish. 

Another  method  Dr.  Peck  proposes  is  still  more  economical,  but  more 
tardy  in  ita  results.  Ilere  he  would  sinip^  eat  and  burn  thf  anderbraih, 
remove  the  rubbish,  and  drag  in  a  erop  of  rye  with  clover  and  timotl^ 
seed.  The  bushes  and  the  grain  and  grass  wi^l  start  together  in  the  spring, 
but  the  rye  will  ultimately  attain  thp  ascendancy.  He  outs  thO  rye  at 
harvest  with  a  short  straw.  The  crop  will  be  small,  but  aids  in  remunera- 
ting the  labor.  In  August  he  cuts  closely  the  young  sprouts,  whioh  are  as 
tender  at  that  season  as  corn  stalks,  with  the  graspu  The  mass  affords 
good  coarse  sheep  fodder.  Repeat  for  two  or  three  years  the  operation, 
cutting  the  boshes  two  or  three  tuoM  eaoh  season,  when  they  will  b^ 
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<tt&cilj  destroyed.  Tht  roots  will  hsve,  to  ft  greftt  extent,'  deeodiposed  im 
l3ie  etrdi,  tndllk'tlM  pnMsess  Ita^ie  imparted,  he  tlitiilM  a  fbrtiUsing  element 
to  the  mH  eqiMlent  to  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  ofbam-yard  manure.  Br. 
Peck  objeets  to  the  grabbing  system,  for  the  reason  Chat  by  the  removing 
of  the  roots,  it  dopnTlBS  the  soil  of  this  great  fertilising  principle.  I  have 
w  donbt  but  that  a  vast  aggregate  of  vegetable  matter  may,  by  deep  plow- 
ing, ^thout  grabbing,  be  inoorporated  with  the  soil.  I  do  not  merely 
embrace  in  this  idea  the  spongy  roots  referred  to,  bat  the  leaves  and  the 
eoarse  vegetation  which  shrond  the  surface  by  a  net  work  of  its  infinitude 
of  roots,  fibers,  and  tissues.  To  what  extent  these  materials  would  be 
disturbed  by  the  harrow,  and  clog  its  operations,  I  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  conjecture  that  the  collecting  and  burning  of  those  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  surface,  would  not  be  attended  with  much  expense. 
The  earth  on  the  third  or  fourth  year,  in  the  second  method  advised  by 
Br,  Peck,  would  be  ready  for  plowing.  The  large  stumps  will  then  be 
torn  up  by  the  plow  without  difficulty.  He  thinks  that  seven  or  eight  dol- 
lars will  cover  the  disbursement  of  clearing  the  lan<l  by  either  system.  The 
burning  over  the  whole  surface  is  in  one  aspect  oVijcctionable.  The  accu- 
mulation of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  humus  on  the  soil,  will  be  consumed 
by  the  process.  Although  the  ashes  will  be  valuable,  the  ingredients  them- 
selves are  far  more  so,  I  should  prefer,  I  think,  piling  the  buf^hes  and 
mbbish  in  as  narrow  and  high  heaps  as  possible  for  burning. 

In  my  judgment,  when  the  land  is  not  designed  for  immediate  cultiva- 
tion, sheep  wonld  be  Ibond  the  most  etfeetive  sad  eeonomical  agents  for 
preparing  the  soiifhr  tillage.   The  course  to  be  pnrsnedla  this  system' 
ironld  be  to  oa£  off  the  trees  and '  large  bnshes,  pile  and  bnm  the  refuse 
material,'  snd  enelose  «  field,  its  she  being  determliled  by  the  iramber  of 
eheep,  by  a  seeiire  fence.   Tnm  into  this  enelosnre  the  IkMk  of  sheep,  in 
early  spring,  when  the  yonng  sprouts  begin  to  start,  and  the  coarse  grasses 
«l«  tender  and  juicy.   Sheep  delight  in  this  kind  of  pssture.   They  feed ' 
wMh  avidity  upon  these  grssses  at  that  timi,  and  #111  totally  suppress  the 
growth  of  an  Irashes  add  briars.  In  the  second  year  the  snrfsoe  of  the ' 
land  win  be  cleared  and  esAdved;  and  while  this  prooess  is  in  progress, 
the  roots  end  stumps  wiH  have  e&entially  decayed.  In  addition  to  these' 
lienefits  to  the  lend,  the  sheep  wfll'  impart  a  positive  and  great  fertility  to 
the  s<ttl,  which  will  be  e^nal  'in  its  effects,  to  the  s|>plieation  of  a  large 
amount  of  manure'  Their  excrement  must  also  exert  a  powerAil  effect  in 
freeing  the  soil  from  its  inherent  acidity  and  inertness.    The  entire  snr&ee 
of  the  land  will,  in  two  years,  be  mantled  by  a  rich  and  verdant  covering 
ni  clover.    When  I  suggested  this  mode  of  reolsiroing  t)iese  lands,  I  was 
met  by  the  objection  that  on  the  Island  sheep  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  dogs.    In  my  journeying  on  the  Island,  I  noticed  only  one  flock 
<»f  this  valnable  animal,  and  their  absence  was  imputed  to  this  cause.  The 
enforcement  of  existing  statutes,  or  of  more  stringent  laws,  if  re<iuired, 
nHj/blb  cert  linly  remnve  this  impediment  to  the  fostering  of  a  most  import- 
«at  bcMioh  of  stock  husbandry. 
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.  Cultivation. — The  method  by  which  the  most  jadicioTis  and  appropri' 
ftte  cultare  may  be  applied  to  these  lands,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  Tke  fact,  I  think,  ia  established,  that  they  possess 
most  of  the  essential  inherent  properties  necessary  to  (raooessfal  tillage.. 
They  are  of  sufficient  natural  fertility ;  they  are  warm,  genial  and  parfactlj 
underdndned.  The  abundant  crops  they  yield,  afford  the  nosl  oonoliiiiT* 
attestation  of  the  ooftMtaflM  of  tbli  opiDlon.  It  li  vuMMMj  Iraa  iluii 
tbey  require,  or  like  moat  otlier  lands  are  greatly  btnefitad  tij  tlM  iffdi* 
eation  <^  manvret ;  but  it  is  not  trno  that  aa  oxoessiife  qnantii^  is  nocas 
sary  to  lendor  them  productiTe,  vr  that  the  effeot  of  namire  is  not  endo^ 
riiig.  Land  whieh,  for  a  series  of  yeaie,  will  jieU  an  mrasaaHj  laijg* 
burden  of  hay.  without  the  vse  of  stimvlating  ingredientStfluist  be  esteemed 
oongenial  to  ^raas.  Soil  which  returns  aa  abnndant  eiop  from  the  mode* 
rate  applieatioa  of  manvre,  aa  was  iUnstrated  vt  the  eon  and  potato  erepa 
oa  Hr.  Wilson's  Ihm,  will  am|df  remaaeiate  a  laige  disbuffsemeaifor  the* 
parpose.  I  saw  a  hea?7  oorn  stabble  i^  the  aatnma  of  1859,  oa  the  laad 
of  Hr.  Bridger,  which  iadieated  a  meet  Tigorons  crop»  that  he  assorsd  ma 
was  raised  with  ao  other  maaare  thaa  a  litUe  pondrette  ia  the  hills.  The 
Ihot  is  aot  eontroTerted  that  the  plftia  laad,  when  first  ealtiTated»  leqaiies 
a  BBiall  applieatioa  of  maaare  to  correct  its  natural  sourness  aad  inertness, 
sad  to  stimulate  it  iato  activity.  The  soil  feels  the  influeaee,  and  amply 
returns  the  ezpeaditure.  The  remarkable  crops  I  saw  upon  the  plaiaa 
were,  ia  no  instaaoe,  seeured  by  aa  extravagant  outlay  for  liBrtiliaen,  aad 
ao  greater  than  every  provident  farmer  would  desire  to  offset  a  remaaeia" 
tlve  resalt  to  his  labors.  Fifteen  loads  of  bara-yard  manure  to  the  aere* 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  abundant  application. 

The  clover  culture  I  regard  to  be  the  instrumentality  which  is  calculated 
the  most  certainly  to  advance  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  tliis  territory* 
The  soil  is  adapted  to  it;  and  the  mild  dimate,  frequent  rains,  and  moisi 
atmosphere,  will  always  nmiataia  the  crop  in  a  vigorous  aad  thriving  eon* 
dition.  I  have  seen  nowhere,  more  beautifol  and  prosperous  clover  crops 
thaa  I  met  with  on  these  plains.  The  same  natural  causes  will  cherish  the 
culture  of  other  grasses.  Gentlemen  assured  me  that  the  wild  grasses  on 
Hempstead  Plains,  are  as  enduring  as  any  other  grasses,  aad  retaiaed, 
throughout  the  summer,  their  freshness  and  nutrition. 

A  rotation  of  crops,  based  on  the  clover  culture,  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  most  certain  system  by  which  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil 
may  be  effected.  The  exemption  of  the  hind  from  atones  and  large  stumps, 
the  ease  with  which  it  oap  be  tilled,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
additional  time  this  circumstance  affords  for  labor,  are  all  highly  important 
inducements  for  the  cultivation  of  these  lands,  and  should  be  considered  io 
deciding  upon  a  system  of  tillage.  I  am  confident  that  their  successful 
cultivation  does  not  necessarily  demand  any  extraordinary  investment  of 
capital  or  extravagant  disbursement  for  fertilizers,  but  that  this  result  may 
vbe  attained  by  common  means,  guided  bjr  a  judioious  aad  iateUigent 
biisbandry. 
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Dr.  Peclc,  Mr.  Bridger  and  other  geDtlemen,  have  suppUe4  ne  with  modi 
valuable  infomiation  in  reference  to  the  practical  management  of  these 
lands,  tvliich  seeins  to  be  combined  in  the  foUowisg  oonoliuiona.  Rye  or 
buekwheat,  in  a  l^ir  ^eid,  can  be  relied  on  npon  the  new  land  without 
nannre.  Mr.  Bridger  remarks:  sow  with  buckwheat,  with  a  dressing 
of  one  hundred  and  twen^-five  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  twenty 
Inuhels  of  shell  lime,  or  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  bone  chips ;  plow  the 
otop  under^  sow  again,  if  practicable,  with  buckwheat  if  not  with  rye  ; 
seed  with  clover,  plow  under  one  good  sward  of  that,  and  you  are  all  right." 
*'t)orn,  potatoes,  or  indeed  any  crop  may  be  obtained  by  using  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  Guano,  at  three  cents  per  lb.,  or  fire 
hundred  pounds  fiish  guano,  at  one  and  a  half  cents,  or  fifteen  thousand 
fish,  at  $1  per  M.  To  produce  hoed  crops  Buccessfully,  some  stimulating 
manure  is  necessary.  The  best  I  have  tried  is,  first,  barn-yard  manure; 
next,  bone  dust,  lime,  salt  and  ashes  mixed  together,  are  good ;  gypsum 
also  succeeds,  although  science  may  condemn  it  in  a  marine  atmosphere. 
Clover,  however,  will  be  the  great  agency  in  bringing  the  land  into  good 
condition,  and  that  oan  be  prodvOed  kere  equal  to  a^y  aectton  of  ike 
country. 

Gardens  A'NDt)RCHARDB.-^The  course  of  discussion  which  I  havepur- 
eued  has  led  me  to  examine  the  plains  in  reference  chiefly  to  their  capabili- 
ties for  agricultural  purposes.  A  still  more  desirable  and  lucrative  occu- 
pation of  this  land,  will  be  found  in  its  appropriation  for  gardens,  orchards, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  A  warm  and  quick  soil,  a  genial  climate  and  moist 
atmosphere,  combine  to  eminently  adapt  Long  Island  to  these  pursuits. 
The  plains  are  no  exception  to  this  remark.  Two  years  ago  I  visited  a 
peach  orchard  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Islip  .Station,  then  just  planted. 
In  the  season  of  1858,  it  yielded  an  abundant  harvest  of  the  choicest  fruit, 
and  the  orchard  now  exhibita  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  that  can  no- 
where be  excelled.  Numerous  other  experiments  with  the  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  apple  and  plum,  have  met  with  equally  succeseful  reenlte.  I  saw 
young  apple  trees  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Bridger  wUek  bore  the  leoond 
^ear  from  the  nursery.  These,  end  trees  of  oiker  frnlte,  dkwloeed. »  hmwj 
growth  of  twenty  inches  to  three  feet,  last  eeeioii. 

The  Uiekberry,  raspberry,  sod  etker  smell  fruits,  flonrisk  en  this  eoil  in 
«  vigorous  and  luzorinnt  growth.  The  stmwherry  is  equally  prolifie  and 
aneesssM.  The  culture  of  the  low  or  swamp  eraaherry,  is  a  norel  hat 
highly  interesting  feature  in  the  horticnltand  mdostiy  of  the  Island.  The 
«zperime&l  of  Mr.  Toung  and  its  eminent  sneeeia,  haa  attiaeted  nnieh 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  there  is  every  indieation  that  this  onltiire  will 
be  widely  extended  and  beeome  a  Ineratire  pursuit.  The  ground  oeenpied 
by  H r.  Toung  for  this  purpose,  is  at  Lakeland,  in  the  eentral  part  of  tha 
Bush  plains.  The  cranberries  he  cnltiTatee,  are  procured  with  trilling  ex- 
pense along  the  marine  of  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  where  they  grow 
apcBtaneoQsly,  and  in  great  profusion.  He  planted  in  the  year  18ft6,  abeit 
ant-ihiid  of  an  acre  of  plain  land  to  the  emabetiyt  and  in  the  awtnan  of 
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1859,  be  reoeiTod  from  the  Amerioui  Iiui(it«ie,«pr9iQiiiQionaBoit  twentj* 
four  bushels  of  beantifdl  frait  picked  from  these  Tine**  He  has  othtr 
pieces  of  the  eranberrj  quite  a«  promising  as  this,  under  enltlTatioii.  Mr* 
Toung,  in  bis  statement  to  the  Institute,  says,  aa  the  resnlts  of  his  experi- 
ence, that  **  the  oranberries  will  grow  and  do  well,  tlthonfih  tke  vines  be 
taken  directly  from  the  8wam|»a  j  that  thej  will  grow  on  new  Innd  and  ink* 
mediately  on  its  being  broken  np  ;  withont  mannre ;  withoot  a-  weisnb* 
soil ;  withont  artificial  irrigation ;  with  bnt  a  moderate  anonnt  of  labor ; 
prodneing  a  good  sisedi  deep  colored,  well  matured  and  high  flaTored  berry, 
and  that  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  returns  are  sufficient  to  induce  .many  id 
Ibllow  the  example  set  before  them.** 

I  regret  that  the  limits  of  thif  paper  will  not  permit  ma  to  explain  the 
method  pursued  in  the  culdTation  of  this  valuable  plant,  orAo  nrg^the  va- 
rious reasons  which  suggest  themselves  for  an  extended  appropriation  of 
these  lands  to  the  object.  I  found  a  number  of  individunls  pn^paring  with 
much  seal,  to  embark  in  the  business  the  next  year.  ■ 

Numerous  gardens  are  scattered  near  the  line  of  the  Bailroad  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  Bush  plains.  Fragrant  with  flowers  and  exhibit- 
ing a  growth  of  vegetablea  of  groat  sice  and  rare  excellence,  they  are  emi- 
nently suggestive  of  the  results  which  may  be  attained  when  horticulture 
shall  receive  the  attention  and  enlarged  operations  its  great  importance 
will  warrant.  The  beautiful  grounds  and  decided  success  of  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Kanncy  and  Mrs.  Landon,  near  Thompson's  Station,  and  of  various 
otlu  r  individuals  in  different  localities,  enforce  this  conviction. 

The  gardens  of  the  li]p8srs.  Van  Sicklen,  south  of  the  Railroad  in  Ja- 
maica, illustrate  the  groat  profit  of  this  ocenpation  in  <Nmnection  with  these> 
lands,  when  it  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  and  capacious  plan.  These  gen- 
tlemen occupy  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  not  superior  in 
quality  to  the  average  of  the  plain  lands,  and  which  is  chiefly  devotod  to 
the  culture  of  vegetables  and  other  garden  products.  They  expend  annu- 
ally $3,000  worth  of  manure,  principally  stable  dung»  and  realize  upon 
their  grounds  an  average  neat  profit  each  year,  of  about  #6,000,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  crops  they  produce. 

M^hen  improvi  nient  and  cultivation  sliall  have  succeeded  the  rudo  wil- 
derness whieh  now  dcforujs  thete  plains,  the  rej>ose  and  seclusion,  the  de- 
lightful climate,  the  salubrious  air,  and  the  exceeding  beauty  which  will 
then  fjiscinate  the  eye,  will  allure  to  this  region,  the  votary  of  Nature,  and 
the  men  of  business  and  wealth.  A  dwelling  upon  these  plains  will  then 
gratify  the  taste,  and  secure  all  those  pleasures  and  enjoyments  whieh  ren- 
der a  rural  life  so  attractive  to  the  denizens  of  the  city.  A  small  freehold 
may  now  be  purchased  on  this  territory  at  a  price  whii  h  would  scarcely  se- 
cure a  rocky  knoll  at  the  same  distance  from  New  Vork,  on  the  banks  of 
the  JIudsi.n.  The  region  surrounding  Lake  llonkumkama,  a  beautifully  pie- 
turci^cjuc  and  romantic  sheet  of  water,  will  afford  the  moat  delightful  coun- 
try residence  that  wealth  or  taste  can  desire. 

» A  design  of  Mc  Stone,  of  Brooklyn,  whieh  I.  trust  will  be  consummated 
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iho  ensuing  spring,  foreshadows  a  policy  calculated  to  effect  results  of 
great  publio  ts  well  as  private  utility.  The  purpose  is  to  form  eztensiTS 
maanlaotoriiig  establishments  upon  this  territory,  and  to  confer  on  the 
operatives  the  privilege  of  purchasing  small  parcels  of  land,  at  moderate 
rates,  for  their  own  cultivation.  Steam  will  always  readily  and  cheaply 
supply  the  motive  power  to  any  extent,  for  such  institutions.  I  can  only 
thus  glance  at  the  scheme,  hut  its  importance  to  individuals  and  the  im- 
mense augmentation  of  the  bnsinesHi  and  wealth  of  the  Island  it  would 
promote,  must  commend  it  to  the  eaxnest  consideration  of  every  intelligent 
mind. 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  pa^ea  traced,  with  a  rapid  hand,  the  views  I 
have  embraced,  after  a  careful  examination  of  these  plaiuv^  in  their  various 
aspects,  and  all  the  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject.  In 
revolving  the  different  topics  I  have  discussed  in  my  own  mind,  and  com- 
paring these  views  with  the  opinions  of  intelligent  and  practical  men  who 
are  familiar  with  the  question,  I  can  discern  no  cause  to  doubt  the  general 
jostnoss  and  accuracy-  of  my  conclusions. 

Possibly,  my  judgment  may  be  influenced  by  an  undue  enthusiasm,  but 
my  imagination,  penetrating  the  vista  of  a  few  approaching  years,  per- 
ceives culture  and  beauty  succeeding  the  desolation  that  now  mars  and  dis- 
figures the  scene  and  revolts  the  eye ;  I  see  a  vast  champaign,  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  spreading  over  an  area  of  sixty  miles  in  length, 
adorned  by  the  villa  and  cottage,  redolent  with  the  golden  harvest,  embcl- 
Uslisd  by  gardens  and  orchardt^,  teeming  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  ani- 
flMlsd  tkerslangor  of  machinery  and  tho  pulsationa  of  industry.  When 
this  tmay  shall,  as  it  onist,  h*?o  aoqnired  th9  ta^gib]*  fi«  itf  tho  aotoality , 
ihsie  will  bt  ravealod  in  this  territory  to  tha  dsMghted  risi«ii»  a  sesaa*  of 
hsanty,  of  raral  wealth  and  attvaetiTeaess,  thai  will  ha  surpassed  ia.  no 
sastioB  of  ou  land. 
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CX)UNTT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

From  the  reports  of  the  county  societies  abstracts  are  given  which  sho\r 
a  continued  improvement.  In  many  of  the  counties  the  exhibitions  have 
been  of  a  most  gratifying  character,  and  indicate  a  steady  and  healthy 
progress  in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture.  The  most  satisfactory 
evidence  is  afforded  that  increased  attention  is  given  to  the  various  im-  ^ 
provement  which  are  in  progress  in  our  State.  Draining,  which  but  a  few 
years  since  was  practiced  only  in  particular  localities,  is  now  receiving 
attention  from  practical  farmers  in  almost  every  county,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory  resulta  are 
derived  from  this  practice. 

In  preparing  the  reports  for  the  Transactions,  wc  have  endeavored  to 
give  the  most  important  matters  that  have  been  returned.  From  several 
counties  no  returns  have  been  received  other  than  the  award  of  premiums, 
and  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  ;  iheee  haTe  been  omitted,  m 
being  of  no  general  interest,  and  as  affording  no  evidence  of  the  ml  stftto 
of  tbe  agriculture  of  the  county  from  wUeb  ibe  report  is  presoBtod. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  sodeties  will  hereafter  bo  mors  osrdU  In  the  pre* 
ptvatloti  of  their  reports,  and  will  fbraish  oridonco  of  the  present  oooditioa 
of  their  sgrienltaro  in  their  respoetiTO  oonntios.  The  subject  of  statistioal 
returns  has  been  presented  to  the  oAeers  of  the  soeietios,  and  if  systemati* 
cally  attended  to  by  the  oonnty  and  town  organisations,  wonM,  in  a  few 
years,  afford  much  Tslnable  information,  of  great  praetieal  Talne  to  tho 
fimners  of  onr  State.  We  would  call  attention  to  this  snljoet  at  this  timo, 
as  it  Is  eontemplatod  to  offer  preminms  for  tho  best  statistioal  reports  horn 
oonnty  and  town  sociotios,  and  should  this  bo  done,  we  trust  there  will  not 
bo  a  soeioty  in  the  State  bnt  what  will  give  attention  to  it.  Should  this  bo 
done,  a  mass  of  fools  would  bo  presented  which  would  eontribnte  muoh  to 
the  best  interests  of  agrienltnro  in  eveiy  seetion  of  onr  State. 

The  eensQS  u  to  bo  taken  during  tho  year,  and  an  ezeellent  opportunity- 
will  be  afforded  to  eommenoe  a  systomatio  effort  in  eaeh  oonnty.  Should 
this  be  undertaken  with  a  proper  spirit,  we  hsTo  no  doubt  that  the  efforts 
of  a  single  year  will  be  of  sueh  a  charaoter  as  to  make  its  permanenoy 
unquestioned,  and  hereafter  it  will  not  bo  neoessary  to  diroot  the  attention 
of  the  soeietiee  te  it. 
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AIUbj  

AUegany  

Sroome  

0«itaraagiu . . 

Cftyaga  

OhAvUnqna  . . 

Obenmng  

CheiuBgo  .  • .  • 

Clintun  

Columbia  

OerUaad  

Ddftwan  

DatcheM  

Bri«  

Eiaex  

Iteaklin  

VdlM  

Oenesee  

6reen«  

HMnilton  


Wm.  Hant  

Albert  Brown*  •••••••• 

OlWer  C.  CmmImv  

N.  Walker  

Wm.  Webster  

A.  F.  Allen  •••• 

'  A>  J*  Wynkoop«  •  •••••• 

Boraoe  Parker  

P.  O.  Elaworth  

John  T.  Hogcboon  •••• 

W.  P.  BmuIaU  

8.  F.  liin«r....«  

Jatnei  HaTttand  

W.  UambletOB  


•SOBBVAST. 


L«wia  

Liringtton. . . . 

Madisoo  •»•••• 

Monroe.  •••••• 

Montgomery. . 

NUgara  

Oneida  

Onondaga  .... 

Ontario  

OrMf*  

Orleans  

Oswego  

do  (Mexico) 
Otsego 


Qneens  

Rensselaer.. 
Kockland. . . 
6t.  Lawrence.. 
Saratoga . . . 
Behoharie  .* 
Schuyler . 

geoeea  

Stenboo . .  • . 


Twnpkins 
Ulster.... 
Warren 


Wwtdiwter 

Wyoming. . . 
Tates  

Am.  Institnte 


A .  B.  Mack 

A*  Lindtey  •  •••••* 

Klisba  Briggs  

C  K •  W ard .....  ...... 

A.  P.  Jones  

Kichard  Peck  

Join  A.  BMbMk  

Wm.  ItooM  ». 

J.  S.  Jackson  

A.  Bradncr  • 

D.  B.  Shapley.«««»*««. 
D.  D.  T.  Moon.. •••••• 

J«Mn])««raff  

F.  SpaHinp;  

N.  S.  Wright  

Jnucs  M.  Munro 

Wm.  8.  Clark  

Wm.  H.  HcwIaB  .••*.. 

D.  N.  Hatch  

Joel  Turrill  •  

T.  H.  Austin  

Alfred  Clarke 

C.  R.  Weeke  

E.  A.  Lawrence  

OoO«  •  ••••  •••• 

John  W.  Foiin,  

C.  T.  Harlbnd  

Wm.  Wilcox  

Henry  L.  Rnssell  

William  Vanghn  

E.  Mooson  

John  W.  Taggari  

C  Hatch  ..••••.*••••. 
Wm.  KUie  

A.  B.  Barkanis  *•••■•.  • 

C.  L.  Kierated. «•*■••■  • 

B.  C.  Butler  

Freeman  A.  Fuller  

D.  W.G.  Van  Sljrkt... 
Henry  Keeler  ......... 

John  A.  McEl walne . . . . 

Job  L.  Babcock   

W.  Hall  


J.  C.  Cayler 
B.  M.  Alba  . 
W.  S.  Peck. 
John  Manly 
Benj.  B. 
Sidney  JiPMt**** 
B.  8.  Osfpsnter  >.*.... 

Jonathan  Wells  

Wm.  H.  Bailey  

Abram  Aahlej,  Jr  

P.  fil«dgBl  

K.  H.  Blent  

George  Sweet  

Eltas  Webster  

A.  L.  Finney  ......... 

Smith  T.  Pnlmer.  

bnlnh  Tnnney  

N.  R.  Cone  

H.  L.  Day  

Joeeph  W.  Fish  

Ihmne  Richardson  

A.  P.  Sigoumey  

F.  B.  Morse  

Henry  V.  Colt  

L .  B .  K err ............ 

Samael  Miller* ........ 

Abner  H.  Bnrleh  

P.  B.  Walter  

R.  N.  Morrison  

Hiram  Wiard  

Gideon  Qnwger  

H*  Muf I ieen. .... 

A.  R.  Patterson  

D.  Farling  

B.  Midlam  

0.  J.  Stillman  

L.  M.  Belden  

John  Harold  

J.  C.  Markham  

A.  E.  Suffem  

L.  £.  B.  Wintlow  

F.  8.  Root  

Jeremiah  Fox......... 

8.  W.  Sacket  

Charles  Bentell  

Robert  M.  Lyon. 

J.  E.  Qainlna. ••*..... 
Wm.  Smith .  ...«•..... 

A.  N.  Huntington  

B.  B.  Iloombeek  

John  Cromwell  ....•».. 

E.  H.  Newton  

H.  P.  KaowIm  

John  Cowmn.  

A .  W .  T^oed .•..*••.•• 

A.  F.  SUrk  

T.  McElnith  


H.  L.  Bmerr. 
James  Lookhart. 
Robert  S.  Osbom* 
H.  8.  Huntley. 
L.  C.  Mann* 
S.  8.  Cady. 
J.  T.  Amot. 
Jonathan  Wells. 
R.  0.  Barber. 
James  T.  Shufelt. 
MoffnaL.  Wehb. 
Hiram  Olmitend. 
John  O.  Halslendl. 
Geo.  W.  Scott. 

C.  N.  Williama. 
J>.N..BnBa^g|«k 
Ohnilet  Prfndi*. 
H.  Boatwick. 

D.  K.  OIney. 
Isaiah  Morrison. 
WUlinm  B.  LmiM. 
B.  8.  LnMlag. 

A.  H.  Lee. 

E.  R.  Hammett. 
T.  F.  Petrie. 
M.  0.  Mordoff. 
MdMid  H.  Cndinej. 
E.  A.  Holt. 

8.  R.  Greenman. 
E.  P.  Hopkins. 
George  Gorhnm. 
A.  L.  Beyen. 
John  H.  White. 
S.  G.  Merriam. 
L.  H.  Conklin. 

G.  Pomeroy  Keeee* 
Saxton  Smitk. 
John  Harold. 

H.  W.  Knickepbooker. 
Peter  T.  Stephens. 
George  C.  Bogue. 

R.  8.  Bnrtis. 
Charles  H.  Shafer. 
Thomas  Erans. 
John  8.  Coe. 
Reuben  Robie. 
James  Williamt. 
T.  J.  Chatlleld. 
0.  B.  Curran. 
John  Chipp,  Jr. 
W.  W.  Hioki. 
Samuel  W.  Croebj. 
Wm.  D.  Perrine. 
James  Armstrong. 
T.  H.  Buxton. 
Benj.  T.  Uoyt. 


ALLEGANY. 

The  eiliibiUoB  ti  qtoolc  tsnd  flkeep  muck  better  than  ever  before.  The 
eonnij  In  well  adapted  to  tbe  gfowing  of  wool,  and  an  inereaaed  interest  is 
BiaQifisated  in  the  ini|irovi»BieDt  9i  ibeep.  The  dairj  was  well  repreaented ; 
and  Tegetablea  vnnsnallj  fine.  The  oontribationa  of  the  ladiea'  depart- 
nent  wore  unnaoallj  attraetife. 

•JadieiaBOU 
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BROOME. 

The  season  past  lias  been  pecnliarly  a  hard  one  for  tbe  fanners  of  %)uM 
county.  The  Berious  frosts- of  May 'and  June,  and  the  early  frostr  in  l&e 
lUl,  about  rained  the  corn,  which  may  be  considered  a  staple  crop  amonc; 
08.  In  some  localities  the  rye  also  wa^  seriously  aflfected.  Hay  probably 
not  more  than  half  a  yield.  Spring  and  winter  wheat  good.  Oats  unusu- 
ally heavy.  Barley  but  little  grown.  A  very  large  breadth  of  land  sowed 
to  buckwheat,  and  the  yield  an  average  one. 

Of  dairy  products.  Butter  is  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  the  county. 
Many  packages  were  on  exhibition,  showing  much  skill  and  perfection  in 
the  manufacture.  Cheese  also  of  very  excellent  character  Was  exhibited, 
but  there  is  less  competition  than  its  importance  demands. 

The  raising  of  blooded  stock,  particularly  neat  cattle,  has  ])ecn  very 
much  neglected.  Bit  since  the  organisation  of  our  society,  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  it.  There  was  a  spirited  rivalry  in  all  classes  of  horses, 
and  many  very  excellent  specimens  were  on  exhibition.  The  society  of- 
fered a  premium  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres  in 
each  town  in  the  county.  Reports  received  frojn  seven  of  the  towns  and 
premiums  awarded  to  Franklin  Beach,  town  of  Burke  ;  Wik y  Scott,  Coles- 
ville ;  H.  Y.  Waitei  Port  Crane ;  Wm.  Smith,  Triangle ;  Robert  Hogg, 
Maine ;  Olher  0.  Creeker,  Union  Center.  (We  hope  this  practice  of  farm 
premivms'witt  be  adopted-  in  o4ber  eoantfes.  J.)- 

The  annual  address,  by  Hon.  A.  SI.  BieMnson,  was  replete  with  conunon 
sense  and  practieal  suggestions,  and  was  -  listened  15  by  a  large  and  highly 
interested  avdienoe. 


CATTAKAUGUS. 

The  following  report,  on  plows  and  fanning  implements,  was  oonmended 
by  the  inanagers  as  a  good  exampb  of  whafc  a  report  should  be.   Mr.  0* 

0.  Rice  from  the  committee,  reports : 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  w«  sntlOQnoe  that  an  Interest  was  taken 
in  this  department,  and  that  it  was  superior  to  all  former  exhibitions  of 
this  class  in  this  county.  The  ntllherons  articles  were  of  the  very  best 
design  and  woricnanship  ;  some  were  new  and  novel ;  and  all  showed«  by 
their  st}Ie  of  finish  and  perfect  workmanship,  that  their  exhibitors  were 
not  to  be  excelled  by  each  other,  or  at  any  other  exhibition  in  the  counti'y. 
The  articles  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  had  several  competitors  for 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  society  ;  and  in  fact  all  were  worthy  of  public 
notice  and  patronage,  if  not  premiums — for  we  saw  not  one  article  on  exhibi- 
tion in  this  department  that  was  not  commendable  to  our  agricultural  ser* 
vice. 

First  on  our  list  were  mowing  machines,  and  of  this  class  we  are  sorry 
to  say  but  one  was  on  exhibition,  a  model  of  about  half  size,  from  the  well 
known  establishment  of  Geo.  Chamberlain,  Clean.  The  machine  was  in- 
Tented  by  him  the  past  season ;  consequently  he  has  not  had  opportunity 
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tQ  t«it  hift  UonreBtion.  It  is  a  rotary  maohine,  the  knives  being  so  arraoged 
l|B  to  eeme  in  contact  with  the  grass  after  it  is  gathered  into  the  fingers  of 
the  machine  ;  they  first  gathering,  and  at  the  same  moment  th^  knives  cut- 
ting, the  fingers  rotating  one  way  while  the  kuive.s  revolve  the  oUier, 
making  its  work  positive,  and  seemingly  with  but  very  little  ado. 

A  very  great  variety  of  plows  were  on  exliibition.  They  were  all  of  the 
very  beat  quality.  The  committee  were  much  in  favor  unrl  desired  to  do 
justice  to  all,  and  such  was  the  degree  of  workmanship,  skill  and  perfeotiou 
displayed,  that  we  were  unable  to  discriminate  between  them  as  to  their  gen- 
eral utility,  unless  we  saw  them  tested  ;  consequently  we  decided  to  have 
a  plowing  match.  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Myriek,  of  Glean,  manufacturers 
of  the  Doe  plow,  six  different  sizes,  SelK  w  A:  Popple,  of  Growanda,  manufac- 
turcr^i  of  the  Lockliug  plows,  promptly  responded.  The  plowing  was  spirit- 
ed and  lasted  an  hour  or  more,  and  as  the  other  exhibitors  did  not  appear, 
the  performance  closed.  The  oomimt^e  would  reoommeod  to  the  board  of 
mi^nageu  tk^ttlMl)oej|»)o9r  ht  worthy  pf  the  first  prenium,  and  tImialMiliflr 
oonsidoimtloa  bo  swarded  to  Meaan.  Eastmao  k  Mjritk  for  ijkeir  lilifBiid 
ooBtiibvtioBit  diowing  muo^  skill  and  workinantMp,.  also  n  detoraiioa^on 
to  in(to4noe  artklos  of  ih%  ftivi  olaat  for  the  bonofit  of  thoir  eonntj ;  .and 
the.JiMHskUng  plows  tl^  Moond  premium.  Also,.ainiiiier  oonaidnBatian.tp 
•SaUsw  &  Popple  ibr  their  mnn^is  aitieles  on  eshibUtioo.  Xkii.o<kr 
eiUfaiton  of  this  artiisLe  of  hnabaAdiy  showiod  wneii  alull  in  llieir  ariialii, 
but  we  ooold  not-say  fartber,  as  tli^gr  did  not  plow  in  eompetilion  witb  tbe 
Doe  and  ItoeUing  plows. 

Tbo  dragu  or  b»frows  woiie  onlyiiwo  in  .nnmber.  One,  tbe  Patent  Be- 
Tolving  Harrow,  quite  novel  in  its  appearane e,  and  doubtless  would  be 
ns^fnl  in  some  ooila,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wing,  of  FranUinyille.  The 
otber  was  nsanlketared  hij  Messrs.  Eastman  h  Mytiok»of  Oloan;  is  of-now 
origin.  Bneblin's  patent  is  highly  reeommended,  and  from  the  manuer  of 
oonstruetion  we  have  no  heaitaney  in  awarding  it  febo  first  preminm.  A 
number  of  fanniii^  miUs  were  on  exhibition  and  only  two  Competitors  ;  boAb 
kinds  of  foUlB  were  veiy  fine  in  construction,  and  are  worthy  .of  bigkom^ 
aideration,  to  which  we  award  the  first  and  second  premiums. 

Cultivators  of  the  finest  kinds  and  from  difi'erent.iBanufacturors,  shesred 
gi^at  skill  in  workmanship,  and  were  a  credit  to  their  exhibitors.  Mebsrs. 
Sellew  and  Popple,  of  Gowanda,  had  three  difiierent  kiuds,  two  of  wbiob 
were  awarded  the  highest  prizes. 

Straw-cutters,  now  very  much  in  use,  of  throe  different  patents,  all  did 
their  work  with  almost  perfection,  and  but  little  differMMWi  The  awards 
were  on  two,  and  were  decided  according  to  merit. 

Among  the  articles  enumerated  above,  we  found  a  highly  finished  cant- 
dog,  made  by  Mr.  R.  T.  King,  of  Glean,  a  mechanic  of  the  first  water.  It 
is  only  adapted  to  harvesting  a  crop  of  logs  after  u  heavy  cutting  of  timber, 
and  burn  before  planting  corn,  wheat,  rye,  «fec.,  or  rolling  logs  from  banks 
of  rivers  ;  such  is  the  use  of  the  implement,  and  we  would  recommend  it 
as  worthy  of  notice.    Finally  the  committee  on  class  22 — agricultural  im- 
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plementfi — ^have  discharged  their  duties  under  considerable  difficulty,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  and  although  we  do  not  expeot  to 
give  satisfaetion  to  every  exliibitor,  we  have  done  our  beat. 

After  a  full  description  of  the  manufactures  od  exhibitiODt  and  of  nil* 
cellaneous  articles,  fruit,  &c.,  the  managers  say  : 

The  display  of  stock  was  most  creditable — Devons,  Darhams,  and  Ayr- 
shire cattle  ;  South  Down,  Merinoes,  Leicestershire,  and  Cotswold  sheep  ; 
Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and  Ohester  swine  ;  Messenger  and  Black-Hawk  horses, 
rendered  this  department  unusually  large  and  attractive. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  delivered  the  annual  address.  It  embodied, 
in  the  best  possible  style,  the  true  elements  of  political  economy,  and 
reduced  success  in  life  absolutely  and  entirely  to  the  principle  of  cause 
and  effect.  Labor  and  economy,  integrity  and  perseverance,  appeared  to 
he  laid  down  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  as  the  means  of  success.  He 
was  listened  to  with  wrapt  attention  by  an  immense  nndienee.  His  style 
is  Inetd,  liis  ennmeisAion  dttlteel.   He  eridently  meant  what  he  said,  and 

The  tdr  demonstrates  that  Oattarangus  eowity  pessesses  within  herself, 
through  her  sons  and  daughters,  elements  of  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a 
high  eharaeter.  Her  eapaeity  for  prodnotions  from  the  soil,  the  skill  of  • 
her  artimms  in  mannfiiotnres,  hoth  of  maehinery  and  of  woolen  and  other 
goods,  her  hoosehold  mannfMrtnres,  her  dairies,  are  all  of  a  high  order — 
thoogli  hnt  partially  doTeioped— and  should  not  he  negleeted  hy  her  people. 
The  generous  rivalry  sought  to  be  kept  aliTo  by  our  oounty  ihifs,  eannot 
but  be  wholesome  in  its  operations.  The  pnbiioity  given  to  reliable  pro* 
duotions  inrites  attention  from  abroad,  and  induees  purehasers  to  buy  of 
our  people  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  thereby  enoonraging  them  to 
eontinued  eiertion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  finra  will  call  out  still 
more  the  talent,  skill,  and  enterprise  of  our  county.  With  abundant 
water-power,  and  situated  on  the  border  of  the  richest  depository  of  ooal 
and  iron  ore  of  McKean  county,  and  with  timber  enough  to  supply  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  lumber,  with  unrivalled  railroad  and  water 
facilities  for  transportation,  with  a  climate  proverbially  healthy,  our  county 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest,  and  oan  be  made  the  **  empire 
oounty  "  of  the  Empire  State.  # 


CAYUGA. 

Two  fairs  were  held  during  the  season — one  for  horses,  the  other  the 
usual  agricultural  exhibition.  The  results  of  the  exhibitions  during  the 
reason  were  creditable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  in  the  operations  of  the  society.  The  annual 
address  was  delivand  by  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  of  Hudson.  His 
subjeet  was,  **  Hie  Grasses,**  and  it  was  one  of  the  moit  InstrasilTe  and 
interesting  addresses  wUeh  has  beau  deUvered.  The  address  was  pub* 
liihed  by  tha  society,  and  is  one  of  the  best  oa  the  suljeet  of  graassa  and 
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their  management  that  wc  have  read ;  and  it  is  hoped  its  oiroulation  will 
be  the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  farmera  (0  %  ftttbjoot  too 
little  understood — the  management  of  grass  lands. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  expeotations  of  the  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  fair  was  held,  were  blasted  by  June  frosts,  which  affected  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  grass  for  the  season.  The  exhibition  of  stock  was 
creditable  ;  the  display  of  Durham  cattle,  by  Martin  Prendergast,  of  the 
town  of  Chautauqua,  would  compare  favorably  with  any  other  countjf  in 
the  State.    The  town  of  Elliott  had  a  fine  .show  of  working  oxen. 

The  number  of  horses  was  largo,  and  of  a  character  to  satisfy  any  lover 
of  this  noble  animal.    Sheep  and  swine  were  not  equal  to  former  exhibitions. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  detenuincd  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  dairy 
counties  in  the  State,  and  the  uniform  excellence  of  many  of  the  samples 
exhibited  showed  the  creditable  progress  already  made.  The  past  season 
was  very  cold,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  crops  were  not 
an  average.  The  society  have  the  strongest  encouragement  for  further 
efforts  to  increase  and  extend  its  usefulness. 


CHENANGO. 

The  transactions  of  this  society  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
giving  a  full  account  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  the  annual 
address,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  at  the  ariuual  fair. 
We  give,  from  the  reports  presented  to  the  society,  such  extracts  as  will 
shoinr  the  progress  whic  h  is  making  by  the  farmers  of  that  county. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  dairy  farms,  for  which  waa 
offered  a  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  the  dairyman  who  prodwsed 
the  most  value  iu  proportioB  to  the  eows  kept,  not  to  be  letttliM  teiiooift, 
awarded  tfie  premium  to  John  Shattook. 

MR.  SHATTUCK's  HTATEMENT. — BUTTBR  DAIRY. 

The  amount  produced  from  twenty-five  cows : 


Whole  amount  of  butter  made,  4,601  lbs. 

Sold  4,S50  lbs.  at  26  oenta   $1,087  50 

Used  and  on  hand,  251  Iba.  aA  25  eents   62  75 

Milk  sold,   2  05 

One  Teal  ealf,   5  00 

Ten  ealres,  laiaed  on  akimniod  milk,  and  told  at  |5  oaoh,  •  •  •  60  00 

Fonrteen  deaoon  aldnt,  told  at  $1.10  eaoh,  • .  •  •  15  40 

One  pair  of  oalvei  on  hand,  valae  of  increase,   12  00 


Whole  amount  of  butter,  &o.«   $1,234  70 

Whole  amonnt  of  pork  made,  2,230  lbs. }  sold  at  $6.75  per 
100 lbs   $150  52 

,  Oairiod  forward,   •  I  $ 
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Brought  forward,  , 

Ammat  of  Urd,  iO  Ibi.  at  U.  per  lb., 

Deduct  for  value  uf  hogs  iu  spring,.  . . 
Amount  of  gsaiu  fed,  


1150  52   |1»284  70 

7  50 


$158  02 

$28  00 

12  50 
  40  60 


  m 

Whole  amomit   11,352  22 

Average  per  cow  $54.08,  irttliout  any  allowanoe  for  milk  and  cream  used 
in  fiunilj. 

8TATSMENT  OP  MAKING  BUTTER. 

The  milk  is  set  in  tin  paus,  and  allowed  to  stand  abont  thirty-six  hours 
in  warm  weather,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off  and  churned  by  dog  power. 
Temperature  of  cream  abont  55^  Fahrenkeit.  When  the  butter  comes,  it 
ie  removed  from  the  chum,  and  washed  in  cold  water  until  the  buttermilk 
is  removed,  and  then  salted  with  Ashton  salt,  about  one  ounce  to  the  pound 
of  butter,  and  eovered  tight  and  set  in  the  cellar  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  is  worked  over  and  packed  in  firkins,  being  carefbl  not  to  work  it 
only  just  sufficient  to  remove  the  buttermilk. 

To  preserve  through  the  seatoHt  the  butter  is  kept  oovered  with  strong 
brine,  from  the  same  kind  of  salt  used  for  salting  the  butter.  Cost  of 
making  the  butter  is  aboui  seventeen  eents  per  pound. 

Feeding  carver.— Generally  let  Uiem  suck  until  the  milk  is  good,  and 
then  commence  feeding-  them  skimmed  milk  on  the  st|irt,  letting  it  stand 
twelve  hours  at  first,  and  as  they  grow  older,  let  it  stand  longer,  and  tiiey 
will  soon  get  so  as  to  drink  it  sour  and' do  well. 

Fattening  pork, — Four  8hoats,Isst  spring  weighing  about  eighty  pounds 
eaeh,  and  four  pigs;  fed  them  nothing  but  sour  milk  and  buttermilk  from 
the  dairy  until  October,  when  they  were  fbd  with  a  little  soft  com,  not 
enough  to  destroy  their  ^ppetiie  for  the  milk,  and  continued  to  food  in  this 
way  until  butchering  time.  They  consumed  flfty  bushels  of  ears,  valued 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

JOHN  8HATTUGK. 

PftmiUM  FABX  Slfi^mEBMT.— 250  A0BB8.— 175  AOBBB  VNDBB  IMPBOY]^- 

MBNT. 

Ooet  of  farm  , . ,  ,  ,    $8,000  06 

Oost  of  stock,  farming  toob,  fto.,   1,600  00 

$9,500  00 

Sfock. — Thirty-one  cows  (two  farrow),  four  heifers,  six  yearlings,  one 
calf,  one  joke  of  oxen,  one  span  of  horses. 

Cheese  made,  10,705  lbs.,  sold  for   $1,270  75 

Butter  made,  1,578  lbs.,  sold  for  ,        308  91 

Carried  fbrwatd,   11,674  60 
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Brought  fonrtrd,  $1,574  66 

Hay  sold  and  on  hand,  •   280  00 

Pork  and  lard  sold,  ,   54  67 

Beef  and  hides  sold,   «   88  00 

Neat  cattle  sold   178  00 

Calves  and  skins  sold,.  *  88  00 

Fruit  and  Older,  •   37  25 

Potatoes,  ,  •   8  00 

Bggs  sad  pooltiy,   10  oo 

12,208  58 

Amount  paid  out  for  Uhor,  $140  10 

Interest  on  capital,     665  00 

'    805  19 

$1,408  80 

No  aeoonnt  made  of  butter,  eheese,  eream,  and  milknsed  in  fimiily,  nor 
of  produce  used  or  stored  for  fkmilj—- (no  aooouat  chaiged  for  work  of  self 

and  family). 

Spring  Wheat, — ^Twenty-three  bushels  per  acre;  E.  Condo  Chase. 
The  field  had  been  mowed  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  1857,  when  it 
was  broken  up  and  planted  with  potatoes,  which  proved  an  entbe  failure. 
Last  year  ('58)  it  was  well  coated  with  barn*yard  manure,  plowed,  and 
well  dragged,  and  planted  with  corn,  pro  lucing  a  good  crop.  May  2d  and 
3d  ('50),  plowed  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep ;  on  the  4th,  sowed  one 
bushel  Rio  Grande  wheat,  first  washed  in  brine ;  thoroughly  dragged,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bush,  after  seeding  with  timothy  and  clover.  Cradled  27lh 
August ;  August  30th,  raked,  bound,  and  put  in  barn.  Thrashed  last  week 
in  December,  with  flail ;  cleaned  in  fanning  mill,  producing  twenty-three 
bushels,  weighing  sixty-five  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Soil,  red  loam,  a  por- 
tion quite  stony,  slightly  descending  to  the  south  and  west,  and  quite  dry, 
containing  a  little  over  scveu-cighths  of  an  acre. 

Oats — Eighty  bushels  per  acre;  Edwin  M.  Haynes.  Crop  rai.seJ  on 
gravelly  land,  on  the  Chenango  river;  hud  been  previously  used  for  night 
pasture.  The  previous  crop  corn  ;  and  a  part  of  it  j)rovious  to  corn  grew 
sorghum.  Land  plowed  in  April  once,  and  unce  harrowed  previous  to  sow- 
ing, and  once  after  sowing.  iSowed  in  April,  three  busheld  and  a  half  per 
acre.    Harvested  in  August,  and  thraiihed  in  September. 

Two  day's  plowing,   $4  00 

do       harrowing,   2  00 

Cost  of  seed,   1  75 

Harvesting,   2  00 

Drawing,   ,    1  76 

Thrashing,   2  40 

^  $13  65 

Value  of  crop,  $32.  Profit,   18  35 

$82  00 

lAo.  TAAVS.J  M 
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Winter  wheat — Two  acres,  eighty-five  rods;  100.^  bushels;  IT.  K. 
Shaw.  Soil,  clay  loam  ;  fourth  crop  since  broken  up  ;  two  first,  corn  ;  third 
barley.  Plowed  eight  inches  deep,  1st  September,  and  sowed  the  15th, 
two  bushels  Mediterranean  wheat  to  the  acre ;  harrowed  and  rolled,  and 
applied  twenty  bushels  unleached  ashes.  Harvested  last  of  August,  and 
thrashed  with  machine.  Yield,  by  measure,  100^  bushelB.  Value  of  wheat, 
$1.62^  cents  per  bushel ;  sold  mostly  for  seed, 

EXPENSES. 

Plowing,  $7;  harrowing,  rolling  and  BOwing,  $3,   $10  00 

Ashes  and  sowing,  $S.50 ;  harrostioig  and  thrashing,  $22 ;  7  bush- 
els seed,  $12.25,   87  75 

147  76 

Ttliw  €fop,  $168.81 ;  net  value,  $115.56. 

Mtthod  making  hroum  bread,'— One  quart  rye  meal,  two  quarts  of 'In- 
dian meal,  two  tablespoons  full  ni  molasses ;  mix  thoroughly  with  sweet 
milk ;  let  it  stand  one  bmir,  and  bake  in  slow  oren. 

MttM  9f  making  wheat  hread, — One  spoon  tvXi  of  hop  yeast,  two  boiled 
potatoes,  one  pint  of  water,  and  make  a  sponge ;  and  when  sniBeiently 
nised,  n^  bard  and  let  rise,  and  when  it 'is  light,  again  mold  it  over  and 
bike  when  light. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  eonnty  better  than  usual.  Barly  sowing  and  early 
Tarleties  are  lees  affeeted  by  the  inseet.  The  erop  of  Indian  eom  out  off  by 
Ihe  f roat  in  Jvne.  Bye  an  a?erage  yield,  thoogh  ii^nied  in  aome  localities 
by  the  firost.  Barley  good  quality  and  aToi^e  yield.  Oats  ezoellent  quality, 
nearly  doable  the  usual  yield.  Bnekwheat  more  than  usual  yield.  Pota- 
toes from  125  to  150  bushels ;  rather  better  than  an  ayerage  yield.  The 
only  relief  from  disease  has  been  a  frequent  ohange  of  seed.  About  half 
an  Qiual  erop  of  frnit.  The  condition  of  our  frurming  ia  constantly  impro- 
ving ;  the  price  of  land  ineieaaing  in  price  from*  year  to  year.  The  daiiy 
la  the  prominent  interest  in  the  county,  and  for  a  few  yean  past,  while 
gnun  forma  have  been  unsoceessfol,  the  dairy  formers  haTO  been  growing 
rich. 


CLINTON. 

The  foir  in  county  having  been  adjourned  on  account  of  the  severe 
and  nn&vorable  weather,  came  off  on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Sanborn,  at  a  late 
period.  The  irei^ther,  both  days,  was  beautifol,  and  it  waa  improved  if  the 
large  crowds  tlv^t  ^^sembled  on  thn  grounds  were  any  evidence.  The  num- 
ber of  articlee  on  exhibition,  though  not  large,  were  of  a  quality  to  com. 
maiid  the  admiration  of  such  aa  took  an  interest  In  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  generally.  The  committee  of  arrangements  did  their 
duty  in  a  manner  that  was  gratifying  to  all,  and  good  order  characterised 
the  proceedings  throughout.   On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  address  was 
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ddifwd  hy  Rev.  J.  B.  Young,  in  the  f resence  of  thotuandi  of  heftrers, 
•nd  WM  listened  to  with  marked  intetest.    He  potftmyed  what  he  consid- 
ered the  bean  ideal  of  a  good  farmer,  aad  the  trnths  h«  uttered,  without 
dovbt,  mk  deep  into  4h»  iMMte    aany  who  heard  them  lor  Ike  first  toM  ■ 
Ki  Ikeit  Bfti;  Tk^yiral  prwpwte  «C  Ihe  SoeiietFy  Me  Tei^r  flMOftr^giiif. 


COLUMBIA. 

The  general  exhibition  was  a  very  creditable  one  ;  the  exhibition  of 
sheep  larger  than  last  year.  In  dairy  products,  the  competition  waa 
good;  fine  display  of  poultry.  Farm  implements,  of  every  description, 
were  well  represented.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  entries  of  stock 
and  implements,  and  four  hundred  and  forty  in  the  miscellaneous  department. 

Am  exoeUeat  Address  hy  C.  Edwards  L^ter,  whioh  gave  good  satisfaction. 


GOBTLANB. 

The  weather  during  the  exhibition,  was  very  unfavorable,  being  mostly 
rainy  during  the  three  days  of  the  Fair  ;  but  from  the  manifest  interest  of 
tbe  members  of  the  Society,  the  attendance  was  much  larger  than  the 
Board  of  Management  could  have  expected,  and  the  interest  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society  onder  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  speaks  well  for  the  future  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Society. 
The  entry  of  stock  was  highly  creditable,  and  in  tbe  »eehattieal  depart- 
Mittt,  respeotable. 

An  eikSbUion  and  trial  of  Mowing  MaiWim  la  July,  was  quite  spirilad 
•ad  tb«  tHwidiM>  large. 

XImm  were  fovteoi  ■■nfciwm  «ntM«d  tot  ecfrtitkn.  The  judgei,  al> 
ter  lerj  earofolly  einmining  the  working  of  the  vuMonniMlilnM,  nwaided 
tkainlpMauiMi  to  tbe  "  Bnd^jo  Mower.'*  TUe  trial  of  Mowiig  Ma- 
ohinea  was  the  nmt  aaoeeMftil  that  baa  yet  eeenwed  —jhr  the  nepieei  of 
tbe  Seoietjjr. 

BjrelBNMeietbeeeiraaretmalbrtbe  jear.  1866,  wegstber  tbeM- 
lewiiv  iteiM  of  tnforaette:  ClertlandCd«atjeentaiMMMM|aena,of 
wbieb  ia  nnder  improTement  194,7862  aeret,  and  nninffofed,  118,882} 
•eiea.  Of  tbe  varieeifrednete  ef  tbe  Oeantf,  we  gire  a  ftir  itena  aa  re- 
petted  for  aeid  year,  tm:  Batter,  8,879.9&a  lbs;  Gbeeae,  788,679  Iba. ; 
Wool,  120^98)  Iba. ;  Maple  Bapa,  258,977  Iba. ;  Maple  Molasses,  2,7691 
gaUa;  Hey,  68|,172i  tone ;  Wheat,  29,057^  bush. ;  Oats,  382,786  bush.; 
Berl^,  46,6864  badi. ;  Com,  240,703^  bush. ;  Potatoes,  155.389  hubh. ; 
FUx,  58,269  Iba. ;  Apples,  851,976  huh.  The  number  of  head  of  Cat- 
tie,  incliidii«  Oowa  ewned  w  tbe  eennty,  87,676 ;  Sbeep,  41,821 ;  Swine, 
12|892.  ' 

From  the  foregoing  items,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  leading  products  of 
tke  Oonnty  ere  Buit€r,  Ckeaet  Wool  utkd  Fork,  A  careful  estimate  of 
bflie  four  predaeto,  givea  na  in  tbe  agipregate,  tbe  earn  of  1744,092  91-100. 
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Cortland  County  has  gained  a  very  reapectable  reputation  in  the  eastern 
markets,  as  being  among  one  of  the  best  dairy  counties  in  the  State. 

The  Address  before  the  Society  was  delivered  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Esq., 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  of  Kochester,  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  lie  took  for  his  theme,  "  The  Farmer  for  the  Times," 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
speaker,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  solicited  for  publication. 


PELAWARE. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  the  Fair,  the  exhibition  of  thorough  bred  stock 
was  not  as  fine  as  has  been  shown  at  some  previous  exhibitions,  though  very 
creditable  in  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle.  Grade  Durham  and  Devons  arc 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ;  and  Ilerefords  are  highly  prized 
in  localities  where  they  have  been  introduced. 

Dairying  being  the  main  reliance  of  our  best  farmers,  no  improvement 
will  be  knowingly  made  in  the  dairy  stock  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  milking 
qualities.  Our  farmers  have  been  improving  the  native  cows  in  this 
respect,  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Now  the  maximum  yield  of  bmtter  in 
the  best  dairies  ii  200  Ibe.  per  cow ;  whereas,  twenty  years  ago  it  was  not 
probably  om  100  lbs.  It  is  not  w/bnmisb  tkat  Uie  fanners  svs  stoir  to  es- 
disiige  tlis  sUok  wbieb  so  coMnends  itself  ia  the  psil  sad  in  the  Man, 
for  sny  breeds  untried  in  this  respect,  howevw  beaitilU  lo  ihe  eye  or  Tshi- 
sble  in  otiMir  parposes. 

Tlie  number  of  grades  in  the  eovnty  will  soon  giTe  oar  dniiTaMn  sa 
e^ortaaity  of  &21j  testiag  their  valde. 

Tlie  great  demsad  for  worluag  ozea  ia  the  Inmher  distriets,  aakes  the 
raisuig  sad  trsiaiag.ef  ozea  aa  objeei  cf  iaterasi  aad  pveAt.  The  J>vnm 
are  ia  Yery  high  fiiTor  as  woddng  osttltt. 

Iheeostse^wooledTsrieties  seemtobetdtiQgthefkeeof  thefiae 
wool;  bat  the  wisdoai  of  this  ohaage  is  doabtlbl.  Of  horses  it  is  deabi- 
ful  wheiher  a  wise  eonrse  b  pnrsfied ;  I6r  little  regard  is  paid  to  qnsUty. 
With  good  aiaaagemeat  la  the  seleetion  of  breediag  siook,  the  aTerage 
piioe  of  oar  horses  al  six  yeen*  dd,  might  realise  $160,  as  well  as  $100 
aader  preseat  praetioe.  - 

Dosiag  the  Fair  an  eTsaing  sapper  KhA  meeting  took  plaoe;  aadthe 
inbjeots  oC  dmiasga,  stoek  misin^i  batter  malnng,  &e.,  w^  prefitably 
disonssed  $  aad  it'  is  doubtful  whether  those  preseat  derived  as  muflh  real 
benefit  from  the  exhibition  as  from  what  was  learaed  at  this  meetiag. 

Short  as  the  fime  has  been  since  Delaware  county  was  first  settled,  it 
has  been  long  enough  to  show  the  sad  efi'eots  of  a  pitiless  exhausting  sys- 
tem of  cropping.  The  attention  of  the  farmers  is  bsiag  aroused  to  this 
subjeet.  We  begin  to  aadorstaad  that  it  is  not  alone  moneyed  institutions 
that  are  ruined  by  bad  managenunt— that  the  rich  soils  cannot  withstand  a 
continued  "run"  without  correspoadiag  deposits.  It  is  only  the  lafiaite 
that  ean  always  give  withoat  reeeiving. 
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A  large  portkm  of  ike  Mil  of  this  wmtj  3i  oUy  hard-pen,  with  a  tbin 
top  loiL  It  was  heaTilj  timbtrod  with  bard  wood,  and  for  many  yean 
afUr  being  eleared,  bore  great  orops  of  graM.  It  waa  oonsidered  oar  beat 
and  most  aatwaL  grass  land ;  bnt  aiaee  the*  stamps,  and  roots,  and  stones  ' 
have  been  removedt  the  top  soil  ssoais  to  hsTO  lettled  oold  and  dead  upon 
the  hard-pan.  It  gfowe  wetter  year  by  year;  heaves  in  the  winter  and 
parches  in  the  summer.  Of  course  the  orops  hardly  pay  the  labor.  Where 
la  the  remedy  ?  Did  the  roots  of  those  giant  trees  form  n  aatnral  drain- 
age t  and  most  we  report  to  stone  and  tile  ?  This  is  a  qaestion  that  we 
can  not  dodge.  Some  €sw  are  meeting  it  boldly ;  aad,  m  ao  doing,  are 
laboring  for  the  whole  county  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

The  annual  address,  and  one  of  very  great  merit,  was  delivered  by  Eliha 
Burritt.  of  Conneciicnt ;  and  exlraots  from  it  are  fanushed  for  pnblication 
with  this  report. 

The  Society  is  in  a  most  healthy  condition ;  and  (he  eondition  of  the 
Society  is  not  a  bad  index  of  the  farmers. 

Rotifrh  as  Polnwarc  orunty  i?,  it  ia  doubtful  if  those  who  have  left  our 
Wi\U  for  the  Western  prairies  have  been  more  snocessful  than  those  they 
left  bchintl. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  the  leading  business  of  this  county  that 
deserves  notice.  The  dairy  furnishes  suitable  labor  for  each  member  of 
the  family.  While  the  father's  scythe  is  swinging  at  early  dawn  in  the  field, 
the  boys  are  bringing  in  the  brimming  pails — the  daughters  are  skimming 
the  golden  cream — the  mother  is  packing  down  the  yellow  butter,  rich  and 
golden  as  a  miser's  treasure.  Thus  each  individual  contributes  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  family.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  a  gratifying  thought 
to  the  sons  and  daughters,  wherever  they  may  wander,  to  remember  that 
their  labor  helped  to  improve  and  adorn  that  spot  which,  as  the  home  of 
their  childhood,  mast  ever  be  an  object  of  affection. 

S.  F.  MILLER,  Prendent. 

ABSTBAOT  OF  SLIRV  #tRBIVT*S  AMEM0. 

No  industry  to  which  human  hands  were  ever  set,  since  the  flnt  pair 
were  made,  is  deserving  of  higher  estimation  than  that  of  the  farmer.  For, 
of  all  the  toilers  of  the  earth,  he  stands  in  the  eloflest  copartnership  with 
Divine  Providenoe  in  its  rsalm  of  Natve.  See,  now,  the  ooaditions  of 
this  oopartnership ;  the  capital  wbldi  eaeb  inveati  in  one  avmnier's  crop. 
The  wheels  of  the  season  nught  turn  on  lbre?er,  seattering  fain,  dew,  light 
and  beat,  and  etery  germbuiting  iainanee,  bnt  nnleaa  it  were  **  belted  on" 
to  Bian'a  indnstry,  it  would  not  tnn  evi  a*  ibaaf  of  wheat  or  a  loaf  of 
bcead.  Bnt  see  what  eoaies  of  the  eonnestaon,-  when  a  pair  or  two  of 
bands  and  hoping  hearts  join  their  aetiTities  to  the  revolntlinia  ef  that 
wheel,  How  genaronsly  Natve  dividea  with  maai  the  joy  and  honor  of 
the  erop  I  How  aha  worka,  with  all  thesobllve  and  ainnte  eeoMmisa  of 
the  SjMsonSt  in  tUa  partnerdU]!  of  toil !  The  vary  ihape  ef  the  earth'a  or- 
bit, and  all  its  aailo»>nule*ttareh  atagsa  avonnd  the  m,  aa  wsH  as  the 
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fine  dew-distillery  of  the  evening  sky,  are  brovght  to  bear  upon  tlie  prvdiie- 
tion  of  those  fieldk  Se^  liow  the  Hgkt  and  beat  are  gnluted  to  the  growlii 
of  those  acres  of  com ;  see  the  temperatare  that  nnrsea  k  liito  tbe  Uedtf 
then  into  the  stalk,  then  into  the  silken  settings  of  the  ear.  See  what  pnr^ 
pie  cnrtains  are  hung  aronnd  the  horizon  ;  what  drying,  jocnnd  fall  winds 
blow  ;  what  a  red-faced  sun  glows  upon  the  ripening  ears,  reddening  them 
to  Indian  summer  tints,  as  they  peer  from  the  white  lace  drajKjry  which  en- 
folds them.  Look  at  that  sight,  and  never  more  let  a  nmrmnr  of  discon- 
tent stir  your  lips  when  you  talk  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  joint 
stock  companies,  or  any  other  occupation.  Joint  stock  companies  indeed  ! 
What  company  of  that  sort  ever  found  on  earth,  can  compare  with  the 
joint  stock  company  which  carries  on  the  smallest  farm  ?  What  a  firm  of 
active  partners  have  we  here  !  What  a  diversity  of  capital  is  invested  in 
the  enterprize  I  What  sympathy  and  co-working  I  Where  falls  one  drop 
from  the  moistened  brow  of  the  farmer,  there  fall  a  thousand  of  germina- 
ting dew  from  Heaven,  and  the  coTnbination  touches  the  life  of  every  plant 
and  blade  with  a  new  vitality  and  verdure. 

There  is  another  feature  of  tlie  farmer's  position  which  should  be  notieed 
in  this  connection.  Of  all  the  utilitarian  producers  who  work  for  human 
aostenance  and  comfort,  he  is  the  only  one  who  feels  an  intereet  in  the  pro- 
dvetioQS  of  lum  induf  try  Independent  of  kbdr  nume  j  value.  Tkd  mnrafiM- 
turer  neea  in  hie  wnves  tkt  repreaentalivef  of  so  many  dollnn.  Tbey  are 
mostly  the  prodofltUMis  of  A  single  dsj,  or  of  n  irsek.  st  longest.  Im  tUs 
'  sbort  period,  tirsnty*fivo  per  eont  of  hnnnn  and  mTwty^tn  per  oent  of 
naobtnolsbflgr,  hurh  broog^  tken  fnm  ineeption  to  peifeetion,  feidj  fisr 
intrkot,nU  Inbtled,  peeked,  eased  or  baled.  Boabtless,  he  Ms  no  little 
satisCMlkui  sA  the  quHij  aairell  as  Tafais  of  bis  gsodsi  and  estiantes 
peeuisiy  advaftlnge  be  irill  reaUae  from  their  Mgb  repalatlon.  tliis 
extent — no  fitrtber— goes  ennt  bis  beart-intenst  ^  tbem.  As  he  walks 
among  bis  well  solrded  bales  or  banded  boxes,  "  the  main  ebanee"  is  in 
Ids  mind  and  eje.  There  is  no  impulse  to  a  eosy  patting,  or  to  any  ex- 
pression of  attaobment,  by  word  oir  look.  Bednee  bale,  box  or  paekage  to 
its  eonstitnent  Taluesy  and  yon  baTO,  as  Ibe  ruMumm,  a  eettaan  mndvar  of 
lodeenti. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  fimner  and  bis  prodootions.  Bvery  animal 
wbieh  he  booses  in  winter  or  pastures  in  summer ;  every  crop  of  grain, 
•grass  or  roots ;  every  tree  that  flowers  for  him  in  spring,  or  fraits  for  bim 
in  autumn,  attaehes-  lAself  to  bim  by  nicely  graduated  sentiments  of  inte- 
rest. They  aire  a  coneentrie  extonsion  of  his  family  relations,  and  they  all 
resemble,  in  growth  and  development,  the  family  oharacteristi^.  They 
all  have  an  tn&iMy  to  be  nurtured  with  care,  hope  and  faith.  Look  at  that 
family  horse — he  is  a  little  grayish  about  the  eyes  with  age,  but  still  most 
likely  called  **  the  colt."  He  was  young  when  the  farmer  set  Us  fifSt 
baby-boy  on  his  back  for  a  ride  around  the  yard.  For  ten  years  01^  m>re, 
that  homely  horse  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  family  service.  His 
Tery  neigh,  as  he  beam  the  fiurmer  stirring  in  the  momiag,  is  a  TOteo  half 
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dtttDftli  to  «TiVy  member  of  the  family  circle,  tad  has  a  speecli  in  it  wbich 
ilie  youngest  cbild  understands.  Half  a  dosen  infants  within  that  period, 
bare  been  held  up  in  those  broad,  thick  hands,  to  "  pat  pony"  on  the  back 
and  dabble  their  little  fingers  in  his  mane.  What  recognitions  of  sympa* 
thy  have  passed  between  him  and  his  master,  in  toiling,  burning  hours  of 
summer,  or  when  plunging  through  drifted  snows,  to  a  common  home  in 
winter  !  Does  not  the  owner  of  that  horse  sec  in  bim  a  worth  which  copper 
cents  cannot  represent?  Then,  there  is  that  pair  of  broad  horned  Devon* 
shire  oxen  ;  they  were  horn  under  his  roof — his  barn  roof,  which  is  socially 
a  continuation  of  that  under  which  his  children  were  bom.  They  are  six 
years  old,  of  the  same  age  as  his  youngest  boy.  His  mother  weaned  him, 
and  his  father  weaned  them  at  the  same  time  ;  and  now  they  are  large,  staid, 
dignified  oxen,  with  necks  hardened  to  the  yoke.  Their  great  round  eyes 
beam  with  intelligence  and  hone  ty.  As  he  unchains  them  from  the  plow 
and  lets  down  for  thera  the  pasture  bars,  the  uncouth  and  odd  words  which 
he  utters  by  way  of  benLMVution,  may  not  be  in  the  dictionary,  but  they 
bring  a  new  light  to  these  horned  faces  like  the  sunshine  of  gladness. 
There  is  something  more  than  the  sheer  value  of  coined  copper  which  he 
tees*  and  feels  in  those  oxen.  So  it  is  with  the  remoter  circles  of  his  rela- 
tionahipa — wHIi  the  trees  he  plants,  whose  life  if  to  outlast  his  own  and 
bear  frait  for  hit  ddldrvii.  They  bare  their  infoiiey  and  their  mining.. 
Almost  next  to  the  baby'e  footing  the  earpet*s  epaee  ereet  for  the  Unt  time, 
b  the  ripening  of  the  first  apple,  peach  or  pear,  on  one  of  the  littlo  trees 
whieb  be  has  tended  and  nnned  with  snob  eare.  So  it  is  with  the  growth, 
ingathering  and  enjoyment  of  all  bis  crops.  The  shortest  Uved  one  of  tho 
whole  requires  three  months  or  more  of  skiUfiil  onltiTation  or  usefol  atten- 
tion.  Thns,  all  be  sows  and  reaps,  has  a  resemblanee  to  the  different  sta- 
ges of  human  enstenee,  and  begets  within  him  an  interest  in  his  prodne- 
tions  miknown  to  the  banker,  merohant  and  mannlaetarer. 

There  is  another  point  of  Tiew  in  whieb  the  farmer's  position  And  oeon- 
paliott  may  be  eonsidered  to  bis  advantage.  The  strongest  Ioto  of  eonntiy 
ntteehes  itself  to  tho  home  whieb  be  makes  for  himself  and  bis  children. 
Here  the  most  endnring  forms  of  fervid  patriotism  have  their  birth  and 
enltore.  What  a  nation  would  be  if  it  were  one  eontinnons  eity,  and  fed 
firom  foreign  lands,  we  know  not,  for  no  such  case  has  ever  existed.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  strong  local  attachments  would  ever  bo 
formed  under  sneh  cireumstanees ;  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  the  lo?o 
of  country  must  be  a  weak,  uncertain  sentiment.  Take  one  of  our  largo 
oities,  for  example,  and  walk  for  half  a  mile  along  a  street  of  **  brown 
Stone  fronts,"  or  of  stately  brick  houses  with  marble  door  and  window  sills, 
all  after  the  same  pattern,  insomuch  that  a  child  born  in  one  of  them  would 
not  distinguish  it  from  a  dozen  others  without  the  help  of  its  nurse  or  com- 
panion, who  can  read  the  number.  Here  are  houses,  inside  and  out,  as 
much  alike  as  if  cast  in  the  same  mould.  One  may  be  a  little  nearer  the 
end  of  the  street  than  another,  and  this  may  tend  to  individualise  it  from 
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the  rest.  But  how  U  a  child  to  throw  th«  iendrib  of  its  jwtng  alEBetiou 
aroand  such  a  home  and  cUng  to  it  through  life !  If  tnyeliug  iu  diatsit 
lands,  in  young  nanhood,  how  it  ho  going  to  iadiTidvalisa  Ko.  10  from  No. 
11  or  12,  and  make  it  as  distinct  from  all  other  localities  as  his  own  heing 
is  from  all  other  forms  of  hnman  existence  ?  What  a  small  ohjeet  for  his 
yearning  alTecuons,  streanung  homeward  OTor  the  ocean,  is  the  engraTcd 
plate  on  his  father's  door,  dilTering  only  in  one  figure  from  its  neighhor  on 
either  side  I  Then  add  this  &int,  undcTcloped  localisation,  the  conUn- 
gency  of  rentage  and  removal  two  or  three  times  in  a  dosen  years  to  other 
brick  houses  of  the  same  mould,  and  yen  hare  the  poorest  school  under  the 
sun  for  the  education  of  home  attachments  and  strong-hearted  patriotism. 

Kow  turn  to  the  former,  wherever  he  owns  and  tills  the  soil,  espedally 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.   However  fow  or  many  the  acres 
he  calls  his  own,  whether  they  lie  in  valley,  on  hillside  or  mountain,  his 
home  is  as  strongly  individualized  from  that  of  hii  neighhor  as  his  own  foce 
is  from  that  of  the  Fame  man.    IILs  homestead  stands  out  distinct,  in  promi- 
nent features,  from  all  other  inhabited  localities  on  earth.    It  is  marked 
with  rocks,  nooks  and  dells  which  differ  from  all  others  ever  gronped  within 
a  mile's  circuit.    The  very  hrook  which  threads  the  meadow  with  its  rip- 
pling music,  runs  through  his  with  a  different  curve,  under  differently  jut- 
ting bank.-Ji,  making  different  coves  for  the  little  speckled  and  red  gillcd 
fishes,  which  his  children  watch  with  as  much  eager-eyed  interest  a»  if  they 
bclonced  tu  the  farm,  as  much  as  the  pied  calves  in  the  pasture,  or  the 
chickens  in  the  barn-yard.    The  very  squirrels  which  home  themselves  in 
the  great  walnut  or  butternut  tree  by  the  house,  are  regarded  by  his  boys, 
as  attaches  to  the  family  circle.    The  mountain  and  valley  !?eenery  from 
his  door,  or  from  the  opening  in  his  orchard,  is  all  unlike  the  view  which 
any  other  point  commands  in  the  whole  country  around.    Here,  then,  is  a 
home  which  the  heart,  in  infancy  and  age,  in  joy  and  affliction,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life  can  cling  to,  with  a  separate  object  for  every  one 
of  its  thousand  tendrils  to  clasp  in  yearning  embrace.    Here  is  a  home 
that  it  can  individualize  and  grasp  in  its  dreams  in  far  off  lands.  His 
youngest  child,  before  it  can  pronounce  the  word,  recognizes  with  its  short- 
sighted vision,  this  birth-place  of  its  existence.    Its  little  eyes  and 
h^y  hands  run  out  slier  it,  beaming  and  bouncing  and  trittering  in  its 
moUier*s  arms  for  gladness,  as  they  return  from  a  visit  at  their  nearest 
neighbors.   That  love  of  country,  that  patriotism  which  endures  to  the 
end,  though  that  end  bo  on  the  scaifold,  grows  with  the  growth  and 
strengthens  with  the  strength  of  these  home  attadkments.  In  view  of 
these  influences  and  characteristics  of  his  occupation,  who  has  a  right  to 
say,  that  ihe  farmer  is  not  entitled  to  rank  himself  in  the  very  vanguard 
of  society  f — ^to  feel  that  he  stands  as  nesr  as  any  living  man  to  the  great 
virtues  and  destinies  of  the  nation  f 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  former's  personal  comforts  and  ciq^ties  of 
enjoyment,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  positions.  We  have  all  heaid 
of  men  caUed  tpieuru  ;  men  who  make  it  the  stvdy  of  their  lives  to  pleaso 
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their  palates  with  the  most  delicious  viands  and  drinks  ;  men  who  will 
hunt  a  whole  day  for  a  couple  of  tender  birds  weighing  au  ounce  each  when 
dressed  ;  who  arc  great  amateurs  in  juleps  of  different  flavor,  and  punches 
iced  and  acasoned  after  an  elite  fashion.  Compare  all  the  relish  with 
which  such  men  pamper  their  appetites,  with  the  persoaal  enjoyments  of 
that  man  of  the  bronzed  face  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow. 
Why,  the  fabled  deities  of  Ml.  Olympus,  who  breakfasted  on  ambrosia  and 
nectar  juleps,  never  knew  anything  of  the  pleasures  of  appetite  compared 
•mik  the  Imer.  So  with  sleep.  How  many  thoBsaiids  of  men,  clothedia 
fine  linen  and  foring  sumptuously  every  day,  would  give  half  their fbrtnnes 
for  the  deep  enjoyment  of  the  famier'|  alamher ! 

We  have  noticed  several  distinguishing  aspects  of  the  farmer's  position ; 
the  dignity,  comfort,  and  patriotic  tendencies  of  his  life  and  ooonpation. 
What  he  has  been  in  past  years  of  self-depression  as  a  eitisen,  Is  no  crite- 
rion by  which  to  measure  the  mental  status  and  stamina  to  which  he  ought 
and  is  yet  to  attain.'  Surrounded  hy  such  influences ;  standing  In  such  re- 
lations to  Nature,  ProTidence,  and  his  fellows  of  other  occupations ;  living 
and  laboring  from  morning  until  night  in  such  close  companionship  with  tho 
seasons,  with  all  the  beautiful  economies  and  picturesque  sceneries  of  crea^ 
tion';  with  all  the  living  literature  of  its  eternity-bound  volume  turned  over 
hy  day-leaves  before  his  eyes ^with  all  these  perpetual  and  gratuitous  teach- 
ings of  tho  outward  world  on  one  hand,  and  with  all  the  fountains  of  hu- 
man literature  which  stream  towards  htm  on  the  other,  he  sins  against  his 
duty  and  privilege,  if  he  does  not  reach  and  snstun  the  best  rounded  men- 
tal and  moral  character,  the  strongest  stature  of  sterling  common  sense 
and  general  knowledge,  of  any  member  of  the  community. 


DrXCHESS. 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  the  exhibition  was  not  equal  to  those 
heretofore  held. 

The  Agricultural  Hull  wag  well  filled  with  vegetables,  fmit,  flowers, 
needle  work,  domestic  manufacture,  &c.,  and  a  fair  show  of  implements. 
But  the  stock  department  was  very  deficient  as  to  numbers.  There  were 
some  superior  animals,  and  among  them  some  of  the  best  fat  cattle  ever 
shown  in  the  county.  This  unfortunate  year  ha,s  not  discouraged  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county — and  hereafter,  it  is  believed,  the  Society  will  be  enabled 
to  show  a  real  advance  in  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farming  interest. 


FULTON. 

Winter  wheat  has  been  a  full  yield,  and  of  fine  quality,  and  but  slightly 
affected  hy  the  midge  ;  and  spring  wheat  has  been  a  fair  average  crop  ; 
corn  but  half  ;i  crop,  much  injured  by  frosts.  Rye,  a  good  crop.  Barley 
fine  quality,  and  above  the  usual  yield.  Potatoes  about  15 J  bushels  per 
acre — some  very  fine  crops }  and  some  still  affected  by  the  disease.  Peas, 
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turaal  yield,  no  disease ;  we  sow  aboat  first  of  June  to  aroid  the  Img.  Hay* 
one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre ;  drouglit  affeoted  tlie  crop  in  some  portions 
of  the  oounty.  Of  fruit  not  quite  an  average  yield ;  some  oiehards  aiFeeted 
1>7  tlie  l»orer ;  eommon,  more  than  grafted  trees,  atfeoted.  More  druning 
hemg  attended  to  profitablji  and  m  steady  improvement  in  the  oondition  of 
farming. 

E.  BRIGGS,  l^TtnitMt. 


GENESBE. 

The  frost  injured  the  winter  w^at  erop ;  it  promised  early,  at  least, 
twenty  bushels  per  aero— but  the  aotnd  yield  about  ten  bushels.  Spring 
wheat  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire  bushels ;  muoh  better  than  usual.  Com 
was  injured  by  both  early  and  late  frosts.  Winter  barley  also  afieeted  by 
frosts,  yield,  perhaps,  thirty  bushels ;  oats  were  injured  by  grasshoppen, 
and  the  yield  about  thirty  bushels.  Potatoes  better  than  U8aal--oie 
hundred  and  fift  j  bushels  per  acre.  Fruit,  good,  where  it  eseaped  the  frost ; 
in  some  localities  all  destroyed.  Hay,  only  three-quartMrs  of  a  ton  per 
aore,  in  oonsequcncc  of  frost. 

There  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  county  from  wheat  growing  to  other 
crops.  More  wheat,  however,  sown  this  fall  than  there  has  been  since  ^ 
inseet  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  orop. 

N.  K.  COJSE,  SterUar^. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Soeiety,  as  compared  with  proceding  ones,  was 
more  eztensive,  showing  a  eontinued  improvement.  A  laige  show  of 
blooded  stoek  was  upon  the  grounds,  including  Bnrhams,  Devoos,  Ayr- 
shires  and  Aldemeys.  Fine  show  of  native  eattle  and  working  oxen;  sad 
in  the  various  departments  the  show  was  creditable  to  the  county.  The 
Bev.  Henry  J.  Fox  delivered  the  annual  address,  which  was  foil  of 
instruction. 

The  past  year  gives  abundant  evidence  of  progress  in  agriculture  nnd 
prosperity  in  our  Society ;  the  resotirces  of  the  county  are  being  more  and 
more  developed ;  tiie  past  season  has  been  eminently  pro<)pcrous.  Upon 
the  whole  there  was  universal  gratification  expressed  by  all  in  attendance 
at  our  annual  fair,  and  a  universal  determination  to  s^ake  the  next  £sirstiil 
more  attractive  and  interesting. 

N.  P.  JONES,  Pruidm. 


HAMILTON. 

A  county  society,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  organized  in  this  oouity. 
As  yet  the  county  has  never  been  apfreeiated,  «nd  it  is  deemed  pNptr  to 
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gWe  saoli  fkots  ss  will,  st  lessi,  mil  attention  to  n  portion  of  the  Stato 
whioh  Kss  great  capabilities,  end  wMeb,  if  properly  developed,  will  add 
largely  to  the  resources  of  tlie  State* 

Hamilton  coonty  is  twenty-fiTe  and  a  half  miles  wide,  by  sixty-one  miles 
long.  It  contabs,  tberefore,  OTor  a  million  of  aeres  of  land,  more  tbau 
nine-tenihs  of  wbieb  is  in  forest  Its  population,  by  the  last  census,  was 
about  2,558. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  snpervisors,  a  resolution  was  passed 
which  materially  changed  the  boundaries  of  nearly  all  the  towns;  and  by 
the  operation  the  town  of  Oilman  was  absorbed  in  the  new  towns  of  Indian 
Lake,  Lake  Pleasant  and  Wells.   The  arrangement  will  prore  of  lasting 

benefit. 

The  county  is  well  watered  by  the  Sacendaga,  Jessups,  Indian,  and  other 
rivers,  and  by  numerous  lakes. 

AOBICULTURAL  SOCIETY  .J 

A  meeeting  of  the  citizens,  called  for  that  purpose,  was  held  at  the  Court 
House,  in  Lake  Pleasant,  on  the  12th  October,  1859.  It  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Brownell,  County  Judge,  on  whose  motion,  Hamilton 
TViuchell,  of  Morehouse,  was  made  Chairman,  and  W.  N.  Clark,  Secretary. 

Articles  of  as.sociation  were  presented  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President,  Hon.  Richard  Peck,  Wells ;  First  Vice-President,  Havilla 
Winchell,  Morehouse ;  Second  Vice-President,  Edmund  Anibal,  Hope; 
Third  Vice-President,  William  Burnhani,  Wells  ;  Secretary,  Joseph  W. 
Fiiih,  Lake  Pleasant ;  Treasurer,  Isaiah  Morrison,  Wells ;  and  sixteen 
Directors. 

B.  C.  Butler,  of  Warren  county,  Hon.  G.  S.  Batchellor,  of  Saratoga, 
Mr.  Rosa,  of  Fulton,  and  JuJge  Brownell,  of  Hamilton  county,  were  then 
called  out,  and  responded  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  fiiirmers  of  Ham- 
ilton ccunty. 

^Ir.  liutlcr  said  that  he  had  great  gratification  in  addressing  the  farmers 
of  Hamilton  county  on  the  subject  matter  before  them.  In  common  with 
others  he  had  obtained. the  idea  that  from  some  cause  the  county  of  Hamil- 
ton was  not  fitted  by  its  agricultural  capacities  to  sustain  a  population  ; 
but  lie  luid  seen  so  much,  and  heard  so  much,  that  he  must  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  senses;  and  his  opinion  ox  that  subject  had  been  entirely 
changed.  There  were  now  exhibited  potatoes  whicli  measured  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  weighing  one  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  each.  A  turnip 
wliich  was  two  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  whose 
weight  was  ten  and  a  half  pounds.  His  observation  had  shown  that  the 
soil  was  a  ridi,  black  muck,  or  much  similar  to  Lewis  coonty,  and  inquiries 
elicited  the  Ihets  that  the  grass  was  rich  and  swset.  The  burthen  of  hay 
was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  aore ;  that  the 
meadows  would  bear  a  continued  cropping  for  a  series  of  years.  That  the 
weight  of  grain  per  bushel,  was  large,  oats  beiiig  thirty-six  lbs.,  and  oom 
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65  lbs. ;  and  the  yield  of  root  crops  per  acre,  was  equally  great.  Tlie 
averago  of  potatoes  was  225  bashels  per  acre,  and  of  turnips  over  400 

bushels. 

These  things  show  at  leati  tliat  the  soil  was  not  wanting  in  elements  of 
fertility.  It  was  well  recognized  that  a  good  soil  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  that  the  climate  alone  is  the  criterion  of  production.  A  good 
soil  in  Texas  would  raise  cotton  or  sugar  cane,  and  in  New  York  would  raise 
wheat  and  corn.  In  regard  to  climate  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Lewis 
county,  having  an  equal  elevation  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
tide,  had  borne  off  the  groat  premiums  of  fifty  dollars  each  from  the  State 
society  on  grazing,  butter  and  cheese  farms.  The  complaint  wa.s,  the  long 
winters  and  severe  frosts,  but  it  seemed  to  him  the  real  question  was  one 
of  cost ;  whether  it  was  cheaper  to  winter  a  stock  in  Hamilton  county  than 
elsewhere,  because  if  hay  was  worth  forty  dollars  per  ton  it  would  be  four 
times  as  expensive  to  winter  a  given  number  of  cattle  than  if  it  was  only 
ten  dollars  per  ton ;  if  the  season  for  fodd«rl«g  was  two  weeks  longer,  stiU 
it  was  eheapor  beeaose  produce  could  be  raised  so  mueb  obeaper.  The 
county  was  evidently  adapted  for  dairying;  as  nice  butter  as  he  ever 
tasted  was  made  by  Jndge  Fish  of  Lake  Pleasant.  There  was  also  excel- 
lent cheese,  and  the  diairnan  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  WineheU,  had  made  * 
statement  that  from  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  he  had  already  made  the  pros* 
ent  season,  4000  lbs.  of  cheese  and  800  lbs.  of  batter.  Mr.  Butler  farther 
remarked  that  the  diiBculties  under  which  Hamilton  county  labored,,  were : 

Ist*  The  hoi  that  large  tracts  of  land  were  held  by  non-resident  proprie- 
tors who  paid  no  attention  to  thdr  deyelopment,  and  many  of  whom  only 
looked  to  them  as  a  resource  or  means  of  reyenoe  l>y  the  catting  off  and 
floating  away  timber.  If,  as  in  Greene,  Lewis  and  other  counties,  the 
proprietors  had  lived  on  their  estates,  and  given  the  country  the  benefit  of 
their  inteUigence  and  education,  and  of  course  a  proper  direction  to  pablie 
improvements,  the  country  would  have  long  since  been  settled. 

2d.  Another  difficulty  was  the  roads.  If  the  common  highways  were 
improved  so  as  to  be  passable,  it  wonld  be  equal  to  the  redaction  of  the 
actual  distance  one-half.  The  country  should  be  made  inriting,  and  all 
obstacles  to  immigration  removed.  In  regard  to  this  society,  it  had  a  right 
to  dum  the  foetering  hand  of  the  State,  and  it  would  get  whatever  the 
members  applied  for.  It  would  be  an  advertising  medium  for  the  wh<de 
country,  exhibiting,  as  it  would  if  properly  conducted,  the  luxuriant  pro- 
ductions of  its  soil,  which,  in  >:ome  respects,  could  not  be ^orpassed. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  society  again  met  when  after  a  short 
speech  from  Judge  Peck,  it  was, 

Besolved,  that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  aid,  to  the 
amount  of  $100  per  annum,  out  of  the  unexpended  appropriations  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  A  premium  list  was  then  made  oat  for  the  ensoing 
year,  when  the  society  adjoamed. 
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STATEMENTS. 

LAKS  nEABART— Hon.  JotVph  W,  Fifh. 

My  farm  consists  of  seventy-five  acres  of  cleared  land.  I  keep  thirty  ^ 
six  head  of  stock  and  four  horses ;  I  have  nine  cows  and  have  made,  the 
past  season  over  1000  lbs.  of  butter.  Out  forty  tons  of  hay  (a  light  crop), 
had  two  aorea  of  vheafc,  four  acres  of  oats,  and  had  200  bushels  from  the 
same,  four  aons  of  bndcwlieai,  and  100  busbek  from  the  same,  and  two 
aores  of  potatoes,  and  raised  Of«r  800  bnsbeb  from  the  same.  Hay  worth 
about  eight  dollars  per  ton. 

John  Gilman  has.  200  aores  in  firm,  100  oleared ;  good  buildings ;  400 
rods  of  stone  wall ;  heeps  thirty^fonr  head  of  stook,  ten  oows ;  made  about 
1000  pounds  of  butter ;  had  eleven  aores  wheat ;  ten  aores  of  oats ;  three 
mores  of  potatoes,  raised  850  bushels ;  out  forty  tons  of  bay. 

Henry  Camrike  exhibited  a  flat  turnip  whose  weight  is  ten  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  oiroumferenoe  is  tliirty-two  and  one*ha]f  inches;  wdghed 
eleren  whose  weight  was  111  pounds.  Has  a  &rm  of  160  aores,  thirty- 
five  in  cultivation ;  raised  100  bushels  of  turnips  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre ; 
keeps  three  oows,  and  cfuts  twenty  tons  of  hay. 

ABIBTTA. 

Wm.  Schuyler  has  forty  acres  oleared ;  had  one  aero  of  potatoes  and 
raised  150  bushels ;  cuts  twenty  tons  of  hay ;  600  sheaves  of  rye,  and  200 
sheaves  of  wheat  well  filled. 

M0RIH0V8S. 

Havilla  Windiell  keeps  twenty  oows,  and  made  this  year  (1859)  4000 
lbs.  cheese  and  1000  lbs.  butter. 

Adolphs  Roux,  Supervisor^  Sfc. — have  this  year  kept  fifteen  cows, 
and  have  made  about  1,500  weight  of  butter.  The  cows  are  simply  pas- 
tured in  the  summ«r,  and  in  the  winter  are  fed  on  hay,  and  in  the  spring 
are  fed  a  little  shorts  and  grain  in  addition.  We  chum  every  day  by  hand. 
The  milk  stands  about  a  day  and  then  the  cream  is  moved  into  a  chum  to- 
getlier  ;  the  butter  is  then  worked  over  by  hand  until  the  whey  b  separated, 
when  it  is  salted  with  Liverpool  salt  and  stands  all  night,  and  the  next  day 
is  worked  over  and  put  into  a  firkin.  Have  forty  acr^  of  hay  land,  and 
this  year  cut  forty  tons  of  hay.  My  potatoes  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
200  busheb  to  the  acre. 

HOPE. 

Ira  Brundage  raised  300  bushels  of  potatoes  from  2.^  acres,  133  bushels 
buckwheat,  75  bushels  oats ;  2^  acres  of  spring  wheat,  and  cut  30  tons  of 
hay. 

INDIAN  LAKN. 

This  town,  as  now  orgai^ied,  is  composed  of  about  seven  townships,  and 
has  an  area  of  125,000  aores,  of  which  about  5,000  are  covered  with  water 
or  marsh,  and  the  rest  is  most  beautiful  forming  land.  It  is  comparatively 
level  with  slopes  towards  the  east  and  south.  Six  years  ago,  the  only  two 
Inhabitants  living  there  were  were  Bisk  and  Fabes— now  there  are  twenty* 
five  liurmers,  whose  productions  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 
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The  following  atatenMnt  exhibits  a  handsome  margin  of  profite  cS  Wtlim 
Phelps,  Jr..  who  owns  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Indian  Lake: 

My  farm  is  situated  in  Indian  Lake,  townahip  88,  Hamilton  eoimiy.  It 
consists  of  cleared  land,  58  acres. 

Cost  for  clearing,  S16  per  acre   $842  20 

Making  188  roda  of  fenoe   23  50 

$865  70 

Crops,  1859. 

Haj,  4  tons,  $15   $60  00 

Oats,  1,400  bnalieli,  76  cents   1,050  00 

Pototoes,  500  bushels,  87  cents   187  00 

Turnips,  800  bnshels,  25  eents   75  00 

  $1,872  00 

Wm.  Phslps,  Jb. 

JEFFEBSON. 

AWARD  OV  PBIKIVMB  ON  0B0P8. 

Winter  wheat— Asa  Parkinson,  Bntland,  80  bnshels  per  acre. 

do         Asa  Parker,  Watertown,  80  do 
Spring  wheai— A.  0.  Brainard,  Watertown,  Scotch  Fifo  wheat,  81  0-8 
bnshels  per  acre. 

Spring  wheat—WilUam  Bonse,  Clayton,  China  wheat,  six  acres  42-100, 
166  bnshels  per  acre. 
Barley — ^William  Boose,  85  bnshek  per  acre. 

do     H.  HcKee,  16  acres,  560  bnshels. 
Oats — A.  Gnmee,  Watertown,  88  24-82  bnabds  per  acre* 

do    N.  Francis,  70  12-82  do 
Com^William  Bouse,  2  62-100  sens,  211  bnshels. 

do     H.  McKee,  two  acres,  144  60-70  do 
Carrots— A.  CknrneflT,  975  bushels  per  acre. 
Peas— A.  Maynard,  28  18-60  do 

do     Ira  Brown,  37.^  do 

Hungarian  grass— W.  Morrison,  one  acre  six  rods,  2^  tons,  and  20 

bushels  seed. 

Onions — George  Harris,  quarter  of.an  acre,  94  bushels  three  peeks. 

yiBWIKO  OOHimTBBS  BBPOBT. 
It  becomes  us  to  speak  and  report  upon  what  we  have  seen  and  learned 
on  our  present  tour,  but  some  members  of  oiur  committee  performed  a  like 
tour  in  1850,  and  it  was  then  reported  that  we  Were  anxiously  looking 
^  forward  to  the  time  when  we  might  haTC  a  railroad  and  an  inland  market 
for  surplus  produce.  That  time  has  arriTcd  and  passed.  The  result  baa 
been  decidedly  in  faTor  of  the  firmer.  Previous  to  1851-2,  we  sold  our 
butter  on  an  average  not  to  exceed  fourteen*  eents,  cheese  at  not  ihr  from 
seyen  cents,  barley  at  about  forty-five  cents,  pork  in  proportion ;  and  other 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  are  still  fresh  in  yoor  memory,  have  ii 
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in  value  to  make  farming  not  only  agreeable  but  profitable.  After  a  life 
of  toil  and  hard  labor,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  our  forefathers  have 
gone  down  to  their  graves  and  left  no  inheritance  for  their  sons  except  an 
honorable  name  ?  or,  with  the  improved  agricultural  implements,  our  rail- 
road and  price0,  would  it  bo  surprising  should  some  of  our  farmers  pocket 
ftlitaeeashl 

We  are  pleaaed  to  report  &Torably  in  reference  to  the  roads  and  bridgee 
iSkMi  «ra  eoittnHed  mmmi  napy  ef  the  atreama  that  checker  our  county, 
whiok  we  think  are  penunent  improyenMBtiw  Nowhere  in  our  journeying 
thniigh  the. State  do  we  aee  better  ahntiaeiita  or  stronger,  oonstraoted 
hndgea  than  at  home. 

Our  fluspensioiL  bridge*  that  apam  BIi^l:  cIyoi;,  and  ha?  proudly  hung 
iq»0|i  iti  cables  for  two  y^an,  has  foUj.  ipet  tlie  ezpoftationa  of  ita  most 
aan^uDe  firienda,  waa  engineeied,  drafted  and  built  by  a  Jefferson  eonnty 
vechanie.  The  roads  are  gencdraUy  well  worked,  and  in  good  order.  If 
we  refer  baek  a  few  jeara,  and  eomparo  the  present  with  the  past,  there  is 
an  improyesMnt  in  ragi^  to  destroyiiis  thistles,  weeds,  and  in  remoring  * 
brush  and  other  unai^tly  and  euttberaome  artieles  fkom  the  roadside. 
Who,  we  ask,  bat  a  relative  of  Esq.  Sl^whod,  is  not  sshamed  to  throw  the. 
brush  and  mbbish  from  his  orchard  and  gavden,  if  ho  haa  one,  into  the 
road. 

The  schools  lypoar  to  be  in  #  flourishing  condition  throughout  the  coun* 
iy.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  good  school  houses,  thoqgh  but  few  have 
play  grounds  and  shade  trees.  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  making 
our  0!9hool  houses  and  grounds  the  most  attractive  of  any  place,  they  be* 
ing,  or  ought  to  be,  the  chief  resort  of  our  ohtldren,  and  should  be  pleas- 
ant. Under  the  liberal  sydt^m  of  the  State,  many  small  districts  are  ena- 
bled to  keep  up  an  eight  month's  school,  which,  in  time,  must  tell  for  the 
interest  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  We  visited  37  families,  and  in  some 
places  found  a  good  selection  of  books,  and  noticed  in  a  number  of  fami- 
lies Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
all.  W^e  found  in  the  37  families,  11  monthlies,  4  semi-monthlies,  106 
weeklies,  5  tri-weeklies,  5  daily  s^eculur,  and  18  agricultural  weekly  papers, 
which  makes  a  fraction  over  4^  weeklies  foi;  each  family  ;  and  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  rural  population  of  our  county 
are  a  reading  people. 

We  have  lost  many  apple  trees  within  the  last  few  years  from  various 
causes,  and  are  troubled  to  find  a  remedy.  Though  the  case  is  in  our  fa- 
vor, for  we  have  a  number  of  good  nurseries,  good  soil,  and  a  healthy  cli- 
mate for  all  hardy  fruiu,  and  can  only  recommend  perseverance  in  reset- 
ting and  taking  earn  of  new  tr^es.  In  proof  of  what  has  already  been  said 
In  re&Bsnce  to  onr  dimate  and  soU,  we  will  refer  yon  to  a  tree  we  visited 
on  the  premises  of  one  of  ovr  Vioe-Prwddents  of  this  Society,  whose 
branehea  oMend  Ibrty-siz  feet;  its  trunk  meaavrea  Ave  fiMt  and  two  inches 
in  ciceomliBrenoe ;  ita  boughs  are  bent  to  ^e  groond  with  choice  fmit,  and 
tho  tree  ia  moio  than  fifty  years  old.   The  trees  oar  fathen  set,  and  bon 

[Ao.  Tbams.]  M 
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»  part  of  the  large  tpples  ftod  other  fruit  now  before  us.  They  planted 
for  their  own  use,  and  feu,  whether  twenty,  forty,  or  foorsoore  years  old, 
most  set  trees  for  yonrselves,  or,  like  the  sluggard,  beg  fruit  at  harvest 

time.    The  prospect  for  a  crop  of  apples  in  Champion,  Rutland,  Kodman, 
a  portion  of  Ilenderson,  Adams,  and  the  southeast  part  of  Watertown,  is 
poor,  many  of  the  orchards  going  to  decay,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of 
much  improvement.    In  Ilounsfield,  EUisburgh,  a  portion  of  Watertown, 
Henderson  and  Adams,  there  will  be  a  crop  of  good  apples,  though  not 
quite  an  average  yield.    A  prevailing  notion  with  some  that  trees  must  be 
trimmed  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  is  in  many  instances  destructive. 
That  time  never  arriving,  the  trees  are  suffered  to  die  an  unnatural  death 
for  the  want  of  proper  attention.    Our  custom  is  to  trim  about  eight 
months  each  year.    Trimming  and  manuring  should  never  be  done  with  a 
stinted  hand.    The  failure  of  an  apple  crop  in  some  orchards  is  iittributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  tree  by  the  caterpillar,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June.    To  those  we  have  no  word  of  consolation  ;  if  you  sleep  while  the 
eneniy  ia  near,  yon  must  fall  a  yictim  to  his  prey.   It  is  of  no  use  to  left 
rait  trees  until  yon  learn  the  differenee  hetween         and  banwood 
spTonte— the  word  to  some  may  appear  homely,  hnt  It  !i  nerertheleoB  trae. 
An  orchard  may  be  compared  to  a  mother's  nursery,  and  most  receiTe  pa* 
rental  care. 

Jefferson  comity  Is  beginning  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  she  is  justly  en- 
titled in  regard  to  her  domestio  animak.  Already  we  nnmber  100  pnre 
bred  cows,  heifers  and  bolls,  that  are  owned  in  different  sections  of  the 
oonnty,  and  are  making  their  mark  so  promfaiently  that  they  cannot  be 
pissed  unnoticed.  Their  enterprising  owners  will,  ere  long,  be  well  oom- 
pensated  for  their  inTostment,  and  their  neighbors'  herds  materially  im- 
proved. We  outnumber  any  county  in  the  State  some  8,000  head  of  neat 
c&ttlo.  The  farmer^  attention  has  been  somewhat  attracted  within  the 
last  three  years  on  account  of  the  price  of  wool,  and  there  has  been  more 
attention  given  to  the  raising  of  sheep  than  formerly.  From  present  ap- 
pearances we  think  it  safe  to  recommend  that  the  fold  be  enlarged  and  the 
flock  increased.  Jefferson  county  outnumbers  any  of  our  sister  counties 
by  one  thousand  horses,  and  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  find  good  judges  who 
daim  that  we  excel  in  beauty  and  strength  as  well  as  in  numbers ;  and  it 
is  a  recorded  fact,  wo  have  furnished  one  horse  whose  speed  exceeds  all 
others  on  the  track,  and  we  could  fomiah  good  hones  for  Bonaparte's  ar- 
tillery. 

Two  counties,  Herkimer  and  Oneida,  outdo  us  in  the  amount  of  butter 
and  cheese  manufactured.  Madison  and  Onondaga  raise  more  barley  than 
we,  though  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  be  beaten,  at  least,  so  far  as  price  in 
market  is  concerned.  Th^  :::r.ount  of  barley  with  us  this  sea.son  will  fall 
short  of  a  usual  crop ;  a  portion  of  that  sown  upon  greensward  was  light, 
owing  to  the  drouth  the  last  of  June  and  the  fore  part  of  July,  The 
quality  ia  good,  and  we  heard  but  little  complaint  of  the  joint  worm  in  the 
Straw.   There  is  a  full  crop  of  spring  wheat,  oats,  and  peas*   More  atten- 
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tion  BhouM  be  given  to  the  raising  of  peas,  as  the  pea  bug  seems  to  have 
been  leaving  the  county  "within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  quality  of 
hay  was  never  better,  but  owing  to  the  open  winter  many  of  the  meadows 
were  frozen  out,  particularly  the  old  seeded  ones  wore  light ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  that  branch  of  liusbandry.  Af- 
ter a  look  over  the  farms  in  Ellisburgh  and  Bome  other  portions  of  the 
county,  we  concluded  the  people  would  not  have  to  go  to  Egypt  for  corn 
this  year.  The  potato  crop  indicates  an  abundant  harvest;  nowhere  did 
we  hear  of  the  approach  of  the  disease,  and  we  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  would  know  no  want  this  season.  There 
is  no  place  outside  the  house  that  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  the 
garden  and  door-yard,  none  should  be  cultivated  with  that  care,  and  none 
"vrill  tend  to  make  home  more  sacred.  We  draw  our  inference  from  the 
fket  that  no  place  is  so  often  visiied,  and  no  place  is  so  often  referred  to 
1^  tilt  al»Miit  ion. 

It  is  metesa  for  ns  to  eawMnito  wkat  kind  of  vegetables  ought  to  bo 
oultiTated  in  your  gardeoi,  bnt  reoommend  those  yon  like  best.  It  It 
Tisable  to  seleot  s  plot  of  groond  Moessiblo  to  tbe  house,  in  order  that 
orery  sparo  moment  of  time,  pMrturolMrly  in  the  moniDg,  may  be  impro>rod 
to  the  best  advantage,  though  that  spot  at  first  may  be  repnlsiTo  and  for- 
bidding. One  of  the  best  frrm  gardens  we  haTo  known  for  a  nnmber  of 
years,  stands  on  low  gronnd,  and  previons  to  its  being  drained  was  often 
nnder  water.  Almost  the  worst  thing  isMginable,  is  a  poor  garden  fonoe ; 
it  disoovrages  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  he  that  wo«dd  be  an  indnstri* 
ons  ion,  soon  beeomes  dishesrtened.  We  wiU  partienlarise  bnt  one  thing, 
that  is  the  onrrant ;  wo  oonsider  it  the  most  profitable  and  prodaotiTO  of 
all  small  fhaits.  They  shonld  be  kept  perfeeily  clean  through  the  entirs 
season  and  manured  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  drying  the  roots,  and 
thoroughly  trimmed  each  spring,  so  as  to  give  a  fkee  eironlation  of  air. 
We  know  of  boshes  that  have  received  the  above  treatment,  and  have  not 
fitiled  of  a  good  crop  of  evrrsnts  the  last  twelve  years.  Considering  the 
oeenpation  of  onr  first  parents,  is  it  asking  too  much  to  impress  upon  yon 
the  neoessity  of  oultivating  a  good  garden  ?  Can  we  close  this  report  in 
a  more  appropriate  way  than  to  urge  the  necessity  of  making  home  com- 
fortable ?  and  in  what  way  can  there  be  a  more"* profitable  investment  than 
in  a  good  door-yard  fence  and  well  arranged  shade  trees  ? 

Gentlemen,  in  the  absence  of  young  and  sprightly  feet  and  sparkling 
eyes  to  cheer  and  comfort  home,  the  birds  that  nestle  and  sing  in  those 
trees  mnre  than  compensate  for  all  outlays  and  expense.  A  clean,  dry 
door-yard,  a  good  garden,  a  row  of  shade  trees  on  the  roadside  and  around 
the  farm  buildings,  add  more  to  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  home  than 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages.  The  loss  of  one 
hundred  dollars  from  the  monied  man,  often  causes  more  trouble  than  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  ten  neat  and  clean  homes. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  butter  and  cheese  we  should  try  to  come  to  a 
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itendard  wortky  <tf  Jefferson  ooaiity.  Th»  NMon  wlij  we  are  outsold  in 
flMiket  is,  beoaose  our  dairies  are  not  uniform.  There  is  a  lack  of  order 
Mid  wetimcs  neatness,  that  should  never  be  wanting,  lurks  around  some 
dairies.  Allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  dairies  of  Messrs.  Hodges, 
Bice,  Bull,  Gibbs,  Allen,  Scott,  President  Eames,  and  most  of  the  placet 
visited,  where  the  mistress  of  order  and  neatness  presides. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Supt.  Datton  for  his  politeness  in  furnishing  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  shipped  over  the  W.  &  R.  R.  R.  in  1858. 
Also  from  the  gentlemanly  collectors  of  customs  of  different  ports  in  our  coun- 
ty for  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  shipped  from  dif* 
ferent  ports  the  same  season  by  wator.  There  was  sent  to  market  by  rail- 
road,  (exclusive  of  Canada  butter  and  cheese,)  5,676,095  lbs.  butter, 
5,029,910  lbs.  cheese  ;  and  by  water,  124,600  lbs.  butter,  and  118,000  lbs. 
cheese.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Jefferson  county  dairymen  on  that 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese,  sold  at  present  prices,  or  the  usual  price  pre- 
vious to  an  inland  market,  amounts  to  something  over  $450,000  in  one  year. 
If  fanners  could  live  at  prices  previous  to  an  inland  market,  who  should  be 

10  dull  as  to  ask  if  fknning  could  bo  made  profitable  ?  We  kave  the  state- 
nwBt  of  Mr.  Dutton,  thai  probably  there  is  as  mooh  Jefferaoa  ooanty  bvl* 
ter  and  eheeie  ia^  ito  wmj  le  marktl  over  th«  Potadea  nilmd  m  Ikere 

11  of  8L  Lawrenoe  eovolj  butter  aad  eheeee  goes  to  VMdet  over  the  W. 
A  B.  B.  B.  Alio  the  judgment  of  oompeteBt  mn  that  there  it  aa  BHwb 
of  en  hotter  aad  eheese  goes  to  Market  thioogb  the  Blaek  BiTor  eaoal, 
ipe  Teoeire  fron  Lowii  eovnty,  and  ibds  ita  vay  to  ttarhet  o?er  our  rail* 
foad. 

For  iSkB  benefii  of  ^oae  who  may  wish  to  build,  we  refer  ym  to  the  eow^ 
bam  and  dairy  home  of  President  Barnes,  as  bemg  in  most  reepeetf  what 
iii|^t  be  eaUed  a  model  dairy  establishment.  Also  to  the  premises  of  Mr. 
J.  Soott,  of  Bntbni,  whose  barn  and  genera  fixtures  aronnd  his  dairy, 
bare  eittained  rnnoh  nearer  to  what  may  be  eaUed  a  first  elsasestabUshmenl 
than  most  men  of  his,  or  any  age.  Your  attention  is  eatted  to  a  eheew 
pmsa  we  eoumined  in  Mr.  Inglehart's  chesao  house,  wl^  we  think  the 
most  dorable  and  eflieieBt  of  any  wo  saw»  and  mueb  less  expensive. 

We  were  diown  by  Hon.  0.  B.  Clark,  of  Great  Bend,  a  forty-aore  oora- 
field,  potatoes,  beans,  melons,  other  garden  vegetsUea,  and  apple  trosa,  all 
in  a  thrifty  condition,  growing  on  the  Pine  Plains. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Watertown,  may  be  BOSS  a  water- 
lam  laboring  under  six  feet  head  and  fall,  that  has  done  good  service  one 
year,  and  waters  his  house,  horse-barn,  barn-yard,  and  a  portion  of  his  lots, 
though  they  stand  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  Sj^ing  from  which  the  water  is 
taken.  You  that  have  aimilar  advantages  oan  make  no  bettor  investSMBt 
than  to  do  likewise. 

Our  yonng  friends,' if  what  we  could  say  would  influence  yon  in  the 
least  to  improve  the  homes  of  your  fathers,  eoltivate  and  plow  the  landa 
eleared  by  the  hands  of  yonr  grandparents,  we  shonld  bo  well  oompsnsatod 
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for  sll  time  mad  sspsMe,  sid  prsdkl  the  time  will  sons,  ere  loag,  wbtn 
ysa  «IU  bksi  4hs  PMmtese  tlM*  mde  jon  ftnnen. 

DANIEL  PAHKBB, 

V.  C.  WARINER, 
JOHN  M.  WAT£JaBU|lTt 
fi.  M.  SALL. 


LEWIS. 

The  annual  exhibition  wis  held«tth«Ar  new  fkir  grounds,  near  (he  village 

of  Lowville. 

The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  equal  to  former  years,  and  good.  Butter 
and  cheese  department  excelled  any  previous  fairs  ;  21  entries  of  oheesOt 
and  73  of  butter.    Total  number  of  entries  at  the  fair,  591, 

Address,  a  very  excellent  one,  by  G.  M.  Bunga,  Esq. 

Chops.  Winter  wheat. — C.  Miller,  of  Lowville,  42  bushels  per  acre, 
by  measure ;  weighed  57  Ibfl.  to  the  bushel. 

Barley. — H.  Mills,  Martinsburgh,  two-rowed  barley ;  18  acres  yielded 
660  bushels ;  50  87-48  per  aere. 

Spring  whMmt^EMa  Woolwortb,  Turin,  2  9i«100  sores ;  yield  67) 
Irashils  ui  Cndns  tes  wlMst 

Spring  wheai» — Anson  B.  Lse,  Turin,  If  saisb  of  Seotsk  bull  wKest, 
49  ^osbels ;  preyioos  erop  oora  and  potatoes. 

Oat$. — Sanlbrd  Ooe,  Wast  Tnrui,  85)  bushels  per  sere ;  pmioos  orop 
eom  sad  barley. 


LIVINGSTON. 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  circumstances  that  have  surrounded  us 
during  the  past  year,  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  our  hxm- 
srs  exhibit  an  increased  interest  in  the  continued  success  of  our  enterprise. 

.Utility  has  been  the  aim  of  our  Board  of  Managers  ;  with  that  end  in 
view,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  of  our  progressive  farmers,  the  Society 
held  at  Geneseo,  on  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  July  last,  an  exhibition  for 
the  trial  of  mowing  machines.  On  a  short  notice,  sixteen  machines  of 
variou.s  patents,  were  entered  for  this  trial.  A  large  attendance  of  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  of  the  county  were  interested  and  observing  spec- 
tators of  this  unique  exhibition.  The  Committee,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  awarding  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  bestowed  much 
tbought  and  labor  in  applying  various  tests  to  Ibe  ttaohines  oompetin^, 
and  submitted  witb  Osiv  sward,  a  written  report  stating  in  detail  the  peeu- 
liarities  of,  and  the  advantages  elaimed  tn  each  msohine ;  whieh  report 
baying  been  extenslTely  eireolated,  amt  prove  of  benefit  snd  advantage  to 
the  lursMrs  of  our  eonnty  vbo  may  hsrasftor  desire  to  proenre  for  their 
own  use  one  of  these  labor  saving  implements  of  hnfbandry. 

Onr  plowing  mateh  wss .  held  at  Avon  on  the.  9lh  of  Jii9e.  'Wo,hsd|bs 
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iuiiaI  eompatition  and  %  Urge  atteodtaoe  of  ipeetotori.  At  tlie  amntal 
ezliibitioii  in  September,  oiving  to  nniiiTornble  weather,  the  exhibition  was 
not  eqnal  to  the  one  of  1858.  The  first  and  seeond  days  of  the  fsir  there 
was  bnt  a  small  attendance ;  the  third  being  pleasant,  an  immense  ooneonrse 
was  in  attendanoe. 

The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  demonstrated  clearly  that  as  under  prosper- 
ons  eircum stances,  onr  county  Is  not  excelled  in  ita  agricaltnral exhibitions, 
so,  under  adverse  fortunes,  it  cannot  be  ^proaohed  by  «ny  comity  in  the 
Stote. 


MADISON. 

In  orery  department  the  competition  was  far  more  spirited  than  nsoaL 
The  diow  of  horses  excelled  any  previous  exhibition,  composed  of  Messen- 
ger, Morgan,  Black  Hawk  and  Hnnter  breeds.  The  show  of  cattle  the 
best  ever  made,  consisting  of  Short  Horns  and  Devons,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Morse  and  Chapman ;  annual  address  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick  of 
Syraouse,  and  was  well  received  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience. 

In  our  county  we  have  experienced  much  trouble  and  embarrassment 
from  the  permanent  location  <^  our  Society  at  Morrisville ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  almost  every  town  in  our  county  has  organised  a 
town  society,  and  almost  all  of  our  agricultural  men*s  vanity  has  been  ^ 
frnned  by  being  elected  President,  Secretary,  or  Director  of  these  societies, 
and  all  their  interests  arc  at  home,  and  no  sympathy,  whatever,  with  the 
county  society ;  and  from  this  and  other  causes,  the  receipts  were  hardy 
sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

The  crop  of  winter  wheat  has  been  better  than  usual ;  no  fly ;  twenty- 
eight  bushels  per  aore.  Twenty-five  bushels  has  been  about  the  yield  of 
spring  wheat.  The  crop  of  corn  seriously  injured  by  the  frosts  in  June, 
and  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  bushels.  Barley,  about 
thirty  bushels,  and  better  than  last  year.  The  other  crops  grown  have  been 
fair,  though  bay  has  suffered  from  drouth.  Farming,  f^nerally,  in.  the 
county,  about  the  same  as  former  years. 

L.  B.  K£BE,  Secrttary. 


MONROB. 

There  were  two  exhibitions  by  the  Society ;  one  in  the  summer  for  horses, 
fto.,  and  the  usual  exhibition  in  the  fidl.  We  have  not  the  particulars  of 
these  exhibitions,  but  understsnd  they  were  snooessfoi  and  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  society,  whose  ofEcers  n^e  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  give  to 
the  society  the  best  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  stock  and  articles. 


MONTGOMEBY. 

The  annnnl  fidr  of  the  society  was  a  snocessftil  one ;  bnt  no  other  report, 
than  the  premiums  awarded,  has  been  received. 
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NIAGARA. 

The  second  spring  show  of  the  society  was  held  on  its  groondt,  ia  Look- 
port,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  day  of  April  last.  The  weathor  WM  napropi- 
tiona,  bai,  notwithstanding,  there  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle, 
of  agrionltnral  implements,  seeds,  &o.,  Ac.  Quite  a  number  of  sales  and 
exchanges  were  made  among  farmers,  wliioh  is  (be  principal  objeot  of  (be 
exhibition. 

The  first  day  of  the  annual  show  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match  in 
which  much  interest  was  manifested  by  farmers.  The  plowing  took  place 
on  the  farm  of  J.  D.  Shuler,  in  a  ten  acre  field  of  green  sward.  The 
ground  was  in  good  condition,  and  the  result  showed  great  proficiency  in 
this  important  branch  of  farm  labor.  The  principal  competition  was  be- 
tween the  users  of  the  "Scotch  "  and  the  Yankee  made  plows,  The  for- 
mer turns  a  smooth  but  triangular  furrow  which  looks  very  fine.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  it  is  not  as  good  a  fertilizer  as  the  plow  that  turns  a 
furrow  of  even  thickness.  This  is  a  subject  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
agriculturists.  Two  double  plows  used  by  boys  attracted  much  attention, 
and  did  superior  work.  The  general  impression  among  farmers  was  that 
they  were  improvements. 

In  the  other  days  of  the  fair  no  very  marked  change  from  previous  years. 

The  attendance  the  third  day,  however,  was  very  large,  estimated  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand.  The  exhibitions  of  fruit,  implements  and  ladies' 
wofk  lendeffaig  ii  verf  attraelive. 

tThe  ptsi  year  has  sol  been  one  of  great  prosperity  to  (be  agrienltnrists 
of  tbis  county.  The  frosts  of  June  eat'  off  many  fields  of  spring  crops, 
wbile  tbe  droogbt  wbieb  followed  retarded  tbe  growth  of  those  which  were 
spared,  and  very  seriously  diminished  tbe  crop  of  grass.  Com  which  was 
backward  was  in  many  localities  idpped  by  the  September  frosts,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  large  yield  of  soft  ears."  Bnt  we  are  not  without  some 
bright  featores.  The  wheat  crop  which  has  been  for  the  last  five  yeers 
nearly  wholly  destroyed  by  the  midge,  was  this  year  wholly  nntonched,  and 
.  the  yield  to  those  who  sowed  was  ftiUy  equal  to  the  aTcrage  hefore  that 
insect  appeared.  The  crop  of  apples  was  this  year  greater  than  any  eyer 
before  gathered  in  the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  from  175,000  to  200)- 
000  barrels  have  been  shipped  from  here  during  the  fall.  The  average 
price  has  been  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  thus  afi'ording  a  revenue  of  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000.  This  has  done  much  towards  supplying  the  defici- 
dency  of  other  crops. 

M.  M.  SPALDING, 

Secretary, 


ONBIDA. 

Winter  wheat  has  been  of  first  rate  quality — much  better  than  usual. 
The  spring  wheat  was  injured  by  the  midge,  while  the  winter  escaped. 
The  early  frost  injured  the  com  crop,  and  the  yield  not  more  than  one-third 
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of  a  crop.  Barley  hag  been  a  good  crop  ;  the  iDsect  in  the  lower  joint  of 
the  straw  has  done  injury,  and  no  remedy  is  here  known.  Oits,  »  fine 
yield,  and  quality  first  rate.  Bnekwheat,  fair  erop.  Potatoes  good,  ene 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  free  from  disease.  The  crop  ot  hmj  not 
over  two-thirds  of  a  erop.  The  general  eoodition  of  tening  is  as  goedrtf  far 
many  years,  and  the  farmers  are  gradnallj  progressing  in:  fcmrliigeiad 
in  praotieal  demonatrilioii  on  thdr  fSMrm. 

8.  A.  BUNOB,  SteMtMtf. 


ONTARIO. 

The  &U  exhibition  wae  beU  on  the  granndt  of  the  Soeietj,  ih$  Ibree 
liat  days  of  September.  Tbe  nnmber  of  entriee  in  all  ehwee  wns  1,019 ; 
n  slight  deerease  from  the  year  preivioiiB. 

As  this  deoreise  vas  altogether  in  those  olasses  where  the  Sooietj  bad 
lessened  tbe  easb  preminms,  the  oonclosion  is  irresistible,  that  the  fhrmer 
is  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  stimulated  by  tangible  reward. 

With  this  experience  the  Society,  at  its  recent  meeting,  largely  increased 
the  amount  of  cash  premiums,  in  addition  to  its  Taloable  diploma  ;  without 
doubt,  the  resnltnext  fall  will  jostii^  its  action.  The  weather  duriig  (be 
UXL  exhibition,  was  fair,  and  consequently  the  grounds  and  buildiagp  were 
4V0wdcd  with  the  thrifty  and  orderly  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

On  tbe  eTening  of  tbe  first  day  the  farmers  availed  tbemselTes  of  the 
opportunity  to  hear  an  eloquent  and  interesting  disooone  on  agriooltora 
and  farm  life,  from  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Ogden,  of  Penn  Tan. 

At  the  winter  meeting,  premiums  were  awarded  for  the  dairy  and  on 
field  crops.  H.  H.  Brown,  of  Victor,  first  premium  for  largest  amount  of 
butter  from  one  cow.  The  cow  half  Durham  and  half  Devon.  Her  feed, 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  was  timothy  and  clover  grass;  tbe  pasture 
watered  by  a  small  brook. 

The  lbs.  of  milk  each  day,  for  thirty  days,  as  follows  : 

June  1,  48;  2,  49;  3,49;  4,49.^;  5,  50;  6,  51^;  7,  50^;  8,51;  9, 
61;  10,50;  11,  50]^;  12.  51;  13,  51^;  14,51;  15,  51^;  16,  50 J ;  17, 
52;  18,  6U;  19,  52;  20,  52;  21,  51;  22,  51;  23,  51;  24,  51^;  25, 
51 ;  26,  51  J;  27,  51 ;  28,  50  ;  29,  50^ ;  30,  51.    Total,  1,522^  lbs. 

There  were  71^  lbs.  butter  nutde  from  this  milk;  a  sample  of  the  hatter 
was  exhibited. 

For  the  best  field  Indian  com,  first  premium  to  Lindley  W.  Smith, 
Farmington. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  raised,  the  past  season,  from  one  field  of 
16  86-100  acres,  1,947  basket?  of  corn  in  tbe  ear,  each  basket  of  ears 
weighing  46  lbs  and  7  ounces,  and  the  corn  there  contained,  37  lbs.  12 
ounces;  which  makes  78,499|  lbs.,  and  that  Bum  divided  by  58,  tbe  num- 
ber of  poundu  to  the  bushel,  makes  1,267  18-236  bushels ;  and  that  num- 
'  ber,  rejeoting  fractions,  divided  by  16  86-100,  the  number  of  aoree,  makes 
•A  average  ef  76  basbds  and'  8  Iba.  per  aere. 
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Tho  soil  is  a  sandy,  graTelly  loam,  descending  a  little  to  the  north-east. 
Plowed  between  the  4th  April  and  the  5th  May,  in  lands  of  thirty  paces 
each,  north  and  south,  at  an  average  depth  of  ten  inches,  none  less  than 
nine,  and  some  as  deep  as  twelve  inches,  and  well  turned  over  with  Mowl's 
iron  beam  plow.  Whether  deep  plowing  is  beneficial  or  not,  I  can  only 
judge  by  the  result ;  but  some  of  my  neighbors,  and  they  are  good  farm« 
ers  too,  thought  at  the  time  it  was  being  plowed,  that  four  or  five  inches 
iras  deep  enough,  and  that  depth  would  give  a  bigger  yield  than  the  depth 
at  which  it  was  plowed.  However,  I  conclude  that  they  are  of  a  different 
opinion  now ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  agree  with  them  in  this  particular. 

The  field  was  rolled  May  23d,  and  thoroughly  dragged  May  24th  and 
25th,  marked  May  2Gth,  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Planted 
May  27th,  28th,  and  30th,  principally  with  a  double  corn  planter,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  hoe  one  and  a  half  inches  deep,  as  I  did  not  dare  to  risk  the  planter 
to  corer  the  seed. 

I  eontider  ihe  plants  worth  doiibk  Sto  OMi  If  wed  only  to  drop  flie 
eoni< 

June  7ih.  Plastered  end  sdied,  in  equal  queiititieB,  at  the  nte  el  two 
Inuliels  to  ^  ft«re. 

Jnne  IStli  end  14t]u  OoltiTaled  inSk  %  oommon  eom  enltiTetor  twiee 
throngh  ihe  rowe  eeoli  Way ;  then  again  ahont  the  5th  Jnly,  onee  in  a  row 
each  way,  whioh  is  all  the  tilling  or  ealtiTatiiig  the  field  reeeited.  I  am 
well  flataiAed,  howefte,  that  if  it  had  been  flioronghly  hoed,  the  inerteMd 
yield  of  eom  wonld  haye  amply  eompensated  Ibr  the  extra  labor. 

The  field  has  been  oropp^,  the  last  ten  years,  as  IbUows : 

1849—  Summer  fidiowed,  and  sowed  to  wheat. 

1850— Harfested  wheat  and  seeded  to  elorto,  at  the  rate  of  Ifi  lbs.  per 
aere. 

From  1851  to  1855  in  pasture. 

1855 —  Sowed  to  barley  and  to  wheat  in  the  fall. 

1856 —  Harvested  the  wheat  and  seeded  with  clover,  bnt  it  did  not  take. 

1857 —  Sowed  to  barley  and  seeded  with  olover,  bat  with  better  sneoess. 

1858 —  Took  off  crop  of  olo^tt. 

1859 —  Planted  to  corn,  and  raised  for  premium  crop,  although  not  so 
sure  of  the  premium  as  I  am  of  the  corn.  No  manure  of  any  kind  has 
been  applied  to  the  field  since  I  have  owned  it,  which  is  about  twelve 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was.  I  have  applied  plaster  and 
ashes  in  about  the  same  quantity  and  proportion  as  before  stated,  three 
years  of  the  time. 

The  corn  planted  is  a  variety  of  eight  rowed  yellow,  brought  from  Ver- 
mont in  1852 ;  I  prefer  this  corn  to  any  variety  I  ever  used.  It  is  some 
ten  day's  earlier,  will  weigh  sixty  to  sixty-four  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  will 
shell  more  corn,  by  weight  or  measure,  from  a  bushel  of  ears,  than  any 
other  variety  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

I  select  my  seed  corn  in  the  fall  before  cutting  it  up,  from  stalks  having 
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two  or  more  6tra,  pttt  it  in  a  dry  place  uatil  ready  to  plant,  and  deposit 
from  four  to  seven  kernels  in  a  hill.    Signed,  LINDLEY  W.  SMITH. 
For  tbe  best  field  of  rye,  first  premium  to  J.  L.  Johnson,  Oanandaigoa. 

The  f^oil  is  a  gravelly  loam  ;  the  field  had  been  in  clover  three  years. 
Plowed  it  about  the  20th  June,  furrows  eight  inches  deep.  No  work  was 
done  upon  the  fallow  during  the  summer.  About  the  9th  September,  the 
field  was  thoroughly  liarrowed,  and  the  B3ed  put  in  with  a  Macedon  drill, 
At  the  rate  of  cue  nnd  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  Harvested  about  the  15th 
July ;  after  thrashing  and  cleaning,  the  grain  was  carefully  measuredi  and 
the  yield  was  two  hundred  two  and  three-fourths  of  a  bushel. 

The  field  contains  four  acres  and  eight  rods,  as  per  certified  statement  of 
surveyor. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  say,  (in  order  to  show  the  profit  of  this  crop,)  that 
from  146  bushels  thrashed  out  with  a  flail,  there  were  1582  bundles  of 
straw,  for  which  I  received  fifty-five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  The 
remainder  of  the  cr,op  was  thrashed  with  a  machine. 

I  put  the  expense  of  tillage  per  acre  at  about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Tile  drainage. — T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Brother's  statement  will  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  they  having  been  awarded  preminm  at  annual 
meeting,  page  uite  158,  February,  1860. 

William  Johnioii't  BtaAemenl  of  diainiog  ▼ill  be  found  In  Tnsmd&ota 
for  1858,  p.  226. 

Thomas  TuffU,  of  Qorham,  report!  kii  nsulti  io  ibese  worda :  *'  Before 
being  underdrained  the  water  would  atand  in  many  places  from  four 
Io  eight  inehes  deep,  and  since  the  drains  were  put  in  the  land  has  been  in 
order  to  plow  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  ont  of  the  ground.  I  began  to  plow 
the  17th  Hareb ;  worked  and  planted  to  com  the  5th  Maj ;  bad  a  good 
yield  of  com,  wbieh  was  ready  for  barresting  the  first  of  September. 


ORLEANS. 

The  show  of  cattle  never  excelled  in  quality.  Messrs.  Bowen's  choice 
Herefords  were  on  exhibition.  The  Society  is  endeavoring  to  introduce 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  farm  animals  and  produce,  &c,,  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  annual  fairs.  It  is  believed  such  a  practice  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  accommodate  buyers  and  sellerSy 
and  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

The  crop  of  apples  has  been  very  large,  and  is  estimated  at  about 
200,000  barrels,  which  were  sold  by  the  farmers  at  an  average  of  11.25 
per  barrel  for  the  fruit  alone, — the  buyer  furnishing  the  barrel,  and  the 
seller  picking  and  barreling  the  fruit.  Our  farmers  are  increasing  their 
orchards  largely,  and  setting  consMerable  quantities  of  pears  and  grapes* 
which  thrive  welt  The  peaeh  erop  thb  year  was  a  failure,  and  for  sereiml 
years  past  it  has  been  small  and  growing  leas. 

But  little  misebief  wns  done  la  ibis  eounty  this  year  by  the  wheat  midge , 
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and  hxmen  are  encoinaged  to  sow  more  wheat  tliia  iiall  than  for  a  iiiiml»er 
of  years  proTiovs.  The  winter  wheat  raised  this  year  was  meetly  the  red 
Mediterranean  variety ;  this  kind,  in  the  opinion  of  onr  growersi  redsting 
the  midge  best.  The  STerage  product  per  aere  about  twenty  bnshels* 
Spring  wheat  averaged  a  little  less  per  aere.  One  reaton  for  tke  large^ 
yidd  WM,  the  wheai  wa$  toum  on  the  bat  soUt,  wdlprepartd  and  ttitded, 
and  sown  earlier  than  heretelme. 

A  large  breadth  of  Indian  eom  was  planted,  whieh  was  badly  iejared  by 
frost  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  on  the  whole  was  a  light  ctixp.  The  stalks 
were  nearly  spoiled  for  fodder.  This  is  a  greater  loss  from  the  faot  that 
the  hay  crop  was  a  light  one. 

Considerable  quantities  of  pressed  hay  have  heen  taken  from  this  county 
this  season  ;  a  new  article  of  export  to  us,  which  is  found  to  be  profitable* 
(Be  careful  Mid  supply  by  manure  to  balance  the  hay  sold.) 

Potatoes  are  a  large  yield,  and  we  hear  hut  little  complaint  of  the  rot 

'Wo  are  happy  to  report  greater  atteution  being  given  to  draining  moist 
lands  by  blind  ditches  of  stone  or  tile.  Those  who  liiive  done  most  at  it 
speak  lonrlcst  In  commendation  of  their  work,  and  profess  to  receive  large 
profits  for  the  outlay  of  expense.  Lands  so  drained  endure  wet  and 
drought  equally  well,  bear  better  crops,  and  are  tilled  with  greater  ease 
and  comfort. 


OSWEGO. 

At  Fulton. — There  were  281  exhibitors  in  stock  department,  and  total 
number  of  entries  in  all  the  departments,  1,136. 

At  I^Iexico. — The  exhibition  compared  favorably  with  former  years. 
The  nnmbcr  of  entries,  953  again.«5t  1,0.').')  last  year,  but  In  the  main  depart- 
ments an  increase:  horses,  131  against  120;  cattle,  150  against  115; 
sheep,  73  against  59.  The  decrease  in  fruit  and  vegetables  was  owing  to 
the  extreme  wet  and  cold  season.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  great  com- 
petition between  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  various  industrial  pur- 
suits, stimulating  a  worthy  emulation  to  excel,  and  well  sustainiDg  the  far-* 
mer*s  annual  festival. 


OTSBOO. 

The  fourth  annual  fhir,  under  the  new  organisation,  of  the  Ots^o  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  their  grounds,  in  the  village  of  Coopers- 
town,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September,  1859.  The  past  season  has,  in 
some  respects,  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  farmers;  the  cool, 
dry  month  of  May,  together  inth  the  frosts  in  the  early  part  of  June,  had 
so  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  growth  of  grass,  that  we  may  reasonably 
oaleulate  the  loss  of  hay  nearly  one-quarter  that  of  s  good,  fair  crop.  Con, 
owing  to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  5th  and  12th  of  June,  was  in  many  plaoes 
seriously  iigured,  and  in  others  totally  destroyed.  But  this  was  somewhat 
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OOaqpMuated  hj  a  very  fine  and  large  yield  both  of  buckwheat  and  oata. 
In  oomparing  the  number  of  entries  of  stock  9i  different  kindi  of  1969 
with  ihoie  of  1858,  wo  shall  find  the  following  gmtifjing  result : 


1858  I860  IneraM*. 

Homed  cattle,                                   129  •       168  39 

Horses,                                           86  156  70 

Shoep,                                       128  188  5 

Swine,                                        90.  85  15 


Totel,  363  492  129 


or  ftboat  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  eent  inorono  in  the  number  of 
entries  of  stodc  of  all  kinds ;  the  qnslity  was  eonsidered  quite  equal  to 
that  of  any  former  year.  We  should  all  rejoiee  to  see  the  large  inoiesse 
in  the  number  of  entries  j>f  horses,  as  well  as  the  superior  condition  in 
which  they  appeared  at  the  last  fair.  If  the  improvement  in  the  breeding 
of  ibis  useful  elass  of  animab,  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  should  be 
eqnsl  to  that  of  the  last  Ibnr  or  fiTO,  our  oounty  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
contend  for  premiums  with  that  of  any  other  in  the  State.  A  trial  cf 
mowing  machines,  nnder  the  directions  of  the  board  of  mansgers,  was  held 
on  the  farm  of  O.  P.  Keese,  Ssq.,  on  Wednesday  the  18th  day  of  July,  and 
though  the  day  was  the  hottest  of  the  sesson,  the  thetmometer  ranging 
above  ninety  degrees  during  the  time  of  trisl,  still  the  interest  felt  in  the 
exhibition  was  stifficient  to  keep  nearly  all  on  the  ground  till  the  dose  of 
tiie  proccedingp.  Eleven  machines,  comprising  nine  different  patents,  were 
entered  for  competition,  vis. :  Ketcbam's  improvement,  1858,  Hall«ibeek*s 
improvement;  Buckeye  mower;  Wood's  new  mower;  Allen's  mower; 
Manny's  mower  with  Ball's  improvement;  Eagle  mower  and  reaper  com- 
bined; Bodgcr's  maehine ;  Kirby's  mower  and  reaper ;  Manny's  combined 
mower  and  reaper ;  and  Ketcham's  improvement.  All  these  machines 
aocomplished  their  allotted  work,  except  the  Rodgers'  patent,  which  broke 
down  soon  after  starting.  The  eonimittee,  taking  into  view  the  various  re- 
quirements necessary  to  make  up  a  perfect  implement,  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium of  ten  dollars  to  the  Buckeye  mower,  for  the  reason  :  "that  it  perform- 
ed its  work  well,  has  a  cutting  bar  odapted  to  rolling  and  uneven  surfaces,  and 
in  compactness  and  ease  of  transportation  from  one  place  to  another  is  un- 
rivalled." In  conclusion  the  committee  say,  "that  they  have  had  no  easy 
task  to  decide,  where  so  many  machines  were  in  competition,  and  where  all 
performed  so  well,  and  they  would  say  to  the  farmers  of  Otsego,  that 
in  purchasing  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  any  of  the  machines 
upon  the  ground,  so  satisfactorily  did  all  acquit  themselves."  According 
to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  received, 
From  the  ticket  office  of  the  fair  of  the  28th  and  29th  Septem- 
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from  thece  three  sources  alone.  I  cite  these  in  particular  as  the  society 
mainly  depends  upon  them  for  its  pecuniary  success.  Of  the  B94  members 
only  about  270  are  farmers,  and  this  in  a  county  almost  purely  agricultu- 
ral, and  numbering  at  least  five  thousand  persons  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  prosperity  of  our  society  depends  upon  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  if  they  allow  a  feeling  of  indiflference,  or  a  want  of  inte- 
rest in  its  affairs  to  take  the  place  of  exertion  and  a  proper  regard  for  its 
saocess,  it  will  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  its  speedy  dissolution.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  tikat  the  wheat  crop  of  the  present  season  has,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  eaoipad  from  die  aitacka  of  either  rust,  the  midge,  or  tbe. 
HMtiaii  iy.  fli*  jkM  io»  Int  bm  t«ry  krge,  paillomlarly  of 
whmi,  aoma  ftdda  prodaeing  from  twenty-five  to  lliirlj  boaliela  per  aare. 
B  is  well  known  Hbmi  from  abomt  ISOO  to  1620,  Otetso  waa  one  of  tke 
kigaat  wbeat  growing  eointles  in  tbe  State ;  Vnt  after  tin  opening  of  the 
Erie  eanal  ike  enltiynkMHi  of  tkie  grain  rapidly  deeUned.  TUa  wet  owing, 
periukfe,  In  part  to  tke  eztanaiTe  intrednetien  of  the  enltifation  of  thia 
aeieal  into  tke  tiMn  new  porlMiia  ef  waetem  New  Terk,  and  in  part  to  tke 
impeaaikility  ef  enltlfating  tkie  orop  witk  any  degree  of  profit  in  eenea> 
qnenee  of  the  deatraotlTe  attaeka  of  the  Heaaian  iy*  There  ia  ^gm  aome 
reaaen  to  belieFa,  that  aa  the  iy  and  midge  extend  their  ravagea  westward, 
the  ftrmera  of  the  more  eaatm  portiena  of  oar  oonntry  may,  with  nnderdrain" 
iag  and  more  thorough  coltitation,  onoe  more  saftly  enlarge  the  area  de> 
▼oted  to  the  growth  of  this  most  important  of  grains. 

The  hop  crop  of  1 859  is,  by  good  jadgea,  estimated  to  be  about  a  qnarter 
less  than  that  of  1854,  being  the  year  preceding  that  of  Uie  laat  State  eensns 
which  waa  then,  in  round  numbers,  given  at  3,123,000  lbs.;  oonseqoenlly  that 
of  last  year  would  not  be  far  from  2,400,000  lbs.,  which,  at  the  average  price 
of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  lb.  would  give  as  a  result  $320,000.  Now 
estimating  the  net  profit  to  be  seven  cents  per  lb.,  we  have  $168,000  return- 
ed to  the  county  from  this  one  product  alone  ;  a  large  sum  considering  the  low 
price  of  the  article  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  favorable 
years,  we  estimate  the  crop  at  800  Ihs.  per  acre  from  4,000  acres,  which  is 
about  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hops  in  the  county,  we 
shall  have  for  a  product  3,200,000  lbs.,  which  at  the  average  net  profit  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  lb.,  would  give  for  a  result  the  sum  of  8800,000  in  a  year 
of  high  prices.  Taking  then  these  two  extremes  as  approximations  to  high 
and  low  value,  we  find  a  difference  of  about  8030,000  in  this  one  crop  alone. 
I  doubt  whether  any  product  of  the  earth,  eitlier  vegetable  or  mineral, 
taking  into  consideration  its  relative  value,  affords  such  a  fluctuation  as  to 
price  as  we  see  here.  I  have  gone  more  particularly  into  this  subject  be- 
eavae  of  its  groat  magnitude  to  the  interests  of  our  county.  Otsego  standa 
nt  the  head  of  all  the  covnties  in  the  Union  which  devote  a  portion  of  their 
■oil  to  the  raising  of  hops,  and  it  ia  better  that  our  ftnnera  ahonld  see 
the  upa  and  downs  to  which  they  are  liable  in  order  to  know  the  preoaiiona 
*  nature  of  the  artiole  to  the  evltivation  of  which  so  many  have  tuned  their 
Attention. 
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In  conclusion  we  have  no  canso  for  repining,  but  on  the  contrary  eyery- 
thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  taking  fresh  courage  we  should  press  forward, 
haviDg  for  our  motto,    upward  and  onward." 

ALFRED  'CLARKE,  President, 


PUTNAM. 

The  general  otUUlim  mi  in  the  maxik  nbouk  the  ntme  as  former  yeen. 
A  new  Ibetvre  wm  introdneed — honvhnvk  riding  by  ladies  and  gentl«BiMi 
in  a  large  cirole  adapted  to  diai  purpose.  The  object,  to  enable  persons 
to  ride  well,  and  to  tiain  horses  fbr  the  saddk,  a  matter  altogether  neg- 
leeted;  It  attraeted  attention,  and  though  a  iirat  effort,  it  obtained  the 
approyal  of  those  present:  ProC  J.  W.  Fowler  delivered  the  annual  ad* 
^ess,  well  adapted  to  the  oeeasion,  showing  the  reforms  whioh,  firom  time 
to  time,  have  been  made,  and  now  making  in  the  great  work  of  agrienltn* 
ral  improvement.  The  soeiety's  reoetpto  were  larger  than  at  any  former 
period.  And  *it  is  hoped  that  when  some  amendments  are  made  in  the 
regulations  o^  the  sooiety,  a  renewed  impulse  will  be  given  to  agrioultore 
in  the  eeunty. 

0.  B.  WSBKS,  Sicreiary. 


QUEENS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
met  at  Niblo's,  New  York  city,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1841,  aud  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  an  Agricultural 
Society  for  Queens  County.  Grant  Thorburn,  of  Newtown,  was  named 
first  on  the  committee.  Soon  after  this,  the  Queens  County  Agricultural 
Soeiety  was  oiganised,  and  Effingham  Lawrence,  of  Flushing,  elected  Pre- 
sident. On  the  9th  of  Oetober,  1841,  the  first  members*  dues  were  paid, 
▼is:  Singleton  Hitehell,  Selah  S.  Carll,  Benj.  O.Jaekson,  Israel  Hewlett, 
and  John  G.  Lamberson.  The  first  Fair  was  held  at  Hempstead,  Oetober 
18, 1842,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  HoOoun,  Yioe 
Chaneellor  of  the  State. 

Fairs  have  been  held  sinoe  then  in  the  following  years  and  places :  1848, 
at  Hempstead ;  1844,  at  Jamaica;  1845,  at  Hempstead  j  1846.  at  Flush- 
ing, and  subsequently  at  Hempstead,  Jamaica  and  Flushing,  alternately. 
The  Sooiety  was  reorganised  and  incorporated  Dec.  8, 1857. 

EiBngham  Lawrence  was  Preeident  of  the  Soeiety  1841  to  1814. 

Singleton  Hitehell,  of  Manhasset,  1845, 1846. 

Wm.  T.  McCoun,  of  Oyster  Bay,  1847. 

John  A.  King,  of  Jamaica,  1848  to  1855. 

Wm.  T.  McCoun,  of  Oyster  Bey,  1856,  1857. 

D.  R.  Floyd  Jones,  of  Oyster  Bay,  1858,  1859. 

Albert  G.  Carll,  was  Secretary  from  1841  to  Aug.,  1850. 

John  Harold,  Secretary  from  1850  to  1859. 
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During  the  first  eight  years,  the  success  of  the  Society  was  varied.  It 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  County,  and  many  prejudices  had  to  be  overcorae. 
In  1848,  the  year's  receipts  from  members  amounted  to  only  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  subscription  had  to  be  taken  up  at  the  yearly  meeting  to  pay 
expenses.  In  1850,  quite  an  amount  of  premiums  were  unpaid.  In  that 
year  the  whole  number  of  members  were  149,  viz  : 

Oyster  Bay,  88;  Flushing,  82;  Hempstead,  32;  Jamaica,  16;  North 
Hempstead,  10;  Newtown,  10  ;  Kings  County  and  New  York,  11. 

The  following  year,  through  the  exertions  uf  the  energetic  l*residcnt, 
John  A.  King,  Jamaica  returned  67  members,  and  the  other  towns  a  large 
inereaae.  Poring  the  last  year,  the  names  of  58  life  and  701  annual  mem- 
t»tn  haYtt  hMB  vMordod. 

The  reoeipts  for  lh«  finl  nine  yaus,  were  $2,811.57 ;  Ibr  the  last  am 
yean,  $11,587.64. 

Two  thousand  om  hondrod  and  fifty-two  toIiibm  of  TtloahU  hooki  on 
AgriculUire,  Hortioulture,  and  the  Heehanio  Arts,  hare  heeii  distrihutod, 
•od  OTor  four  thouand  paohagea  of  seed. 

A  marked  improvement  Is  obserTed  in  the  agricultural  prodaotions  of 
our  county  since  the  organisation  of  this  Society.  Improved  catUe  and 
horses,  more  thorough  tillage,  iarm  implements  of  improTod  constmotion, 
fencing  is  better,  buildings  remodeled,  and  in  the  article  of  market  wag* 
ons,  we  belicTC  that  those  of  this  county  are  more  numerous  and  superior 
to  any  in  the  State.  In  the  produce  of  market  gardens,  we  are  double  any 
other  county.  As  a  proof  of  the  supplies  of  this  article,  we  have  been 
informed,  that  124  wagons  loaded  with  market  produce,  passed  through  one 
toll-gate  at  Jamaica,  during  six  hours  of  a  single  day  the  past  summer,  to 
New  York  city. 

We  look  with  pleasure,  at  the  steadily  advancing  prosperity  of  our  So* 
<nety,  at  our  happy  yearly  reunions,  and  especially  at  the  last  exhibition. 
It  is  a  good  thing  after  the  harvest  is  ended,  to  oome  together  and  dis}>lay 

the  productions  of  the  soil — to  exhibit  the  improvements  made  and  the 
success  of  experiments — to  create  a  general  emulation — to  learn  and  teach 
one  another.  Men  comprehend  quicker  by  practical  examination,  and  are 
more  ready  to  try  the  suggestions  of  science  where  they  have  the  testimony 
of  experience.  They  go  home  from  these  exhibitions  with  new  ideas  and 
increased  zeal  ;  they  go  home  pleased  and  rejuvenated,  because  in  the 
fruit  of  their  labor  they  reap  the  highest  enjoyment  ;  they  have  learned 
something  in  the  midst  of  recreation ;  they  have  appreciated  the  utile 
cum  dulce,** 

THB  lIOeniBllTH  AHHVAL  SXHIBITIOK, 

Was  held  in  the  village  of  Hempstead,  September  15th,  on  ground  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  entrance  was  free  from  all  raree- 
shows  or  clap-traps,  commonly  resorted  to  for  raising  the  receipts.  No 
trials  of  speed,  were  permitted  by  the  judges  in  the  horse  ring.    The  ohar> 
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aoter  of  our  Society  has  not  been  lowered  or  its  usefulness  lesseiiQ^i  bj 
encouraging  any  Hpasmodio  effort  for  effect. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  tent,  was  the  following  Scripture  motto: 
"  And  they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  in  theie  hands  •  • 
and  said,  it  18  a  good  land  which  thb  lord  our  god  doth  give 
ITS."  Dieut.  1.  25.  Under  this  motto  was  a  basket  of  fine  fruit,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  while  surrounding  the  whole  waa  a  fes- 
toon of  evergreens.  A  more  appropriate  and  tasteful  entrance  piece,  for 
such  an  occasion,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  whole  of  the  decorations 
were  of  a  superior  character,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  decorative 
committee,  especially  the  ladies  of  Hempstead. 

Ex-Gov.  King,  Hon.  Wra.  T.  McCoun,  and  other  old  friends  and  officers  of 
the  Society,  were  present.  A  very  practical  and  interesting  address  on  the 
Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Value  of  Agriculture  was  delivered  by  Wm. 
H.  Onderdonk.  Ex-Gov.  King  spoke  a  few  appropriate  and  eloquent  words 
in  support  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  he  hoped  the  people  of 
Queens  would  be  prompt  to  appreciate  and  strengthen  by  their  confidence 
and  eontributions. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  included,  as  a  prominent  feature,  thoroughbred 
stock.  Dairy  cows,  the  exhibition  was  excellent.  L.  Rushmore  exhibited 
one  cow  which  had  given  twenty-seven  quarts  of  strained  milk  in  a  day ; 
and  his  dairy  cows,  averaging  twenty  quarts  each,  received  the  first  pre- 
mium. Horses  excelled  any  previous  year,  consisting  of  the  following 
itoek :  fithan  Allen,  Toronto  Chief,  Sontag,  Flying  Cloud,  Almaok,  Alh 
daUah,  HamUtoniaa,  MoMODgers,  WOUam  Tell,  Dixon's  Tell,  Yermoiit 
Blaek  Hawk,  Long  Island  Blaok  Hawk,  Gasrini  M .  Clay,  Morgan,  Jupiter, 
Mambrino,  BeUbrino,  Belfoonder,  Belipee,  Trojan,  Tnutee,  Ocean,  and 
Plow  Boj. 

The  other  depertmenii  of  tha  exhibition  were  exoeUent.  At  the  winttt 
meeting  there  was  a  good  show  of  grain  and  dairy  prodneta.  Wheat  raised 
al  Hempstead  weighing  64  lbs.  to  the  bnshel ;  oats,  86  lbs. 

STATBinilT  OF  JOBR  A.  BBDXLL,  HIMPSTIAD,  OEOV  09  OATB,  1859. 

Soil,  black  loam  with  gravelly  subsoil,  being  originally  part  of  the 
Hempstead  plains.  Land  the  preyious  year  in  com,  and  a  small  part 
potatoes,  manured  very  lightly. 

This  year  about  twenty  loads  of  coarse  barnyard  manure,  each  weighing 
about  1,500  lbs.,  was  spread  on  the  lot  and  plowed  under.  The  contents 
of  the  lot  by  survey  is  one  acre,  two  roods  and  eighteen  perches.  Five 
bushels  of  seed  oats  were  sown  broadcast  on  April  1st,  harrowed  in,  and 
sowed  over  with  grass  seed.  Harvested  by  cradling  on  the  1st  of  August, 
threshed  widi  a  machine,  and  cleaned  in  an  ordinary  fanning  mill ;  yield, 
78^  bnshels,  averaging  36  lbs.  per  bnshel* 
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Valae  of  oi^to  and  ilr»w,   $62  12 

ExpeniM: 

Manure  and  spreading,  •  $20  00 

Plowing,  sowing  and  hanowing,   8  00 

Cost  of  seed,  ^   2  50 

Interest  on  land  and  harvesting,   10  00 

  35  50 

116  62 

Fifty  per  oent  of  tiie  eoat  of  manure  credited  to  grass  crop,  . . .  •  10  00 
Proit,   $26  00 


The  grass  looks  iiae  this  fall  and  will  mow  well  next  year. 

JOHN  A.  BEDELL. 


RENSSELAER. 

The  Address  of  the  President,  L.  Chandler  Ball,  gives  a  full  history  el 
the  Society's  proceedings  for  the  year,  and  oontains  many  valoable  sugges- 
tions, and  extracts  are  given. 

This  is  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  opportunity  is  again  presented  of  fto-llii^g  yonr 
attention  to  its  condition  and  prospects. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  the  farmer,  and  to  those 
branches  of  industry  which  are  specially  connected  with  agriculture.  The 
promise  of  seed  time  and  harvest  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  year  crowned 
with  blessings,  which  call  for  our  devottt  acknowledgments  to  God  the 
graciou.s  Giver." 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  Society  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
two  of  its  earliest  friends  and  most  efficient  officers,  in  the  death  of  Joseph 
Hastings,  of  Brunswick,  and  B.  13.  Kirtland,  of  Greenbush. 

Mr.  Hastings  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Society  in  1841,  and 
was  its  first  President. 

Mr.  Kirtland  was  President  in  1851.  Both  wore  earnest  and  efficient 
friends  of  agricoltare,  and  both  belonged  to  that  elasa  of  men  to  whom  the 
Ikityid  performance  of  social  and  ebristian  duties 

A  thseMsA  tamd  ivmIi, 

Bttfor*  they  reaoh  the  hearenly  fleldfy 

Or  walk  the  golden  streets." 

On  the  8th  day  of  May  last,  the  principal  buildings  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety wert-  destroyeil  by  fire.  As  the  location  of  the  fair  irrounds  at  Lan- 
sinburgli  was  given  as  a, reason  why  tlie  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of 
Troy  have  not  contributed  more  largely  to  the  support  of  the  Fairs  ;  and 
as  the  same  cause  withheld  many  farnurs  from  exhibiting  tlicir  stock  and 
produce,  the  fire  was  hardly  extinguished  before  a  desire  was  expressed 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to  procure  a  more  satisfactory  lo- 

[Ag.  T&aks.]  3  J 
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eation  for  tHe  future  use  of  the  Society.  A  committee  wm  appointed  t9 
aseertain  the  proprietj  and  feasibility  of  a  remoTal ;  which  committee,  af- 
ter a  full  examination  of  the  aubjcet,  reported  nnanimonsly  in  favor  of  a 
permanent  location  in  the  city  of  Troy.  That  report  met  with  do  reHponse 
from  members  residing  in  Troy,  and  was,  without  dkcnsaiwi  or  ooBnnent, 
laid  upon  the  table,  where  it  still  remains. 

A  favorable  opportunity  was  thus  lost  for  initiating  a  iiiovemciit  for 
making  Troy  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Society,  and  the  place  for 
holding  its  Annual  Fairs. 

An  application  was  then  made  by  the  people  of  Grcenbush  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Fair  for  one  year  in  that  town.  This  application  was  of  such  a 
character  in  regard  to  the  number  and  intelligence  of  the  applicants,  and 
their  liberality  in  subscribing  to  the  expenses  of  the  Fair,  that  it  could  not 
be  refused  without  the  risk  of  alienating  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
oonnty.  The  application  was  therefore  accepted,  and  the  Fair  held  at  , 
Greeabueh,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Society 
would  be  promoted  (hereby — first  by  producing  a  gratifying  exhibition  of 
the  prodnolfl  of  (bo  oonnty,  and  aeoond,  by  an  equally  gratifying  display  of 
good  feeling,  generovB  rivalry,  and  earnest  doTOtion  to  (be  olijeots  of  (be 
Soeiety  by  wblob  all  parts  of  tbe  oonnty  would  boeoiao  united  in  (be  anp- 
port  of  aU  fiitnn  Fairs  wberoTer  bold. 

It  was  belieTed,  that  nnder  tbe  eironnstaaiMe,  a  Tint  (o  (be  ooudj 
wonld  Btrengtben  tbe  Soeiety  and  inoreaao  its  funds ;  and  it  was  oonfidently 
prediotad  (bat  on  tbe  Tordant  tuif ,  amid  wating  earn  ielda  and  odoront 
onbaida,  by  obi  fi>re8(a  and  singing  brook,  (be  Sooiety  wodd  take  in 
draughts  of  inv^goralion  wbiob  wonld  enable  it  on  its  vetnm  to  (be  oity,  (o 
disebarge  witb  bet(er  effect  and  higher  appreoiadon,  i(s  important  intiei. 

It  is  due  to  ibose  persons  wbo  ftilbfiiily  endeavorei  to  prodnee  (bis  re- 
sult, tha(  tbe  causes  of  failvre  sbonld  be  ftarlsnly  stated*  and  tbe  respon- 
sibility placed  where  i(  belongs. 

Fil8( :  A  large  number  of  the  offioers  of  (he  Society  utterly  negleoted  to 
perform  the  duties  which  their  aooeptanoe  of  oflEice  imposed  upon  theak 
Tbe  monthly  and  special  business  meetings  were  almost  always  without  a 
quorum,  and  tbe  whole  burden  of  preparing  the  grounds  and  buildinga,  of 
receiving  and  arranging  (be  articles  and  animala  ea(ered  for  exhibition, 
and  all  that  supervision  necessary  for  the  eonvenience  of  both  exhibitors 
and  visitors,  doTolved  upon  three  or  fimr  indindiials.  The  labor  of  these 
men  was  arduous  and  incessant. 

The  loss  by  improper  entries  and  admissions,  which  in  the  nuiltipHcity 
of  duties  it  was  impossible  to  jircvent,  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  extra  expense  growing  out  of  a  want  of  that  assistance  and  advice 
which  the  officers  are  expected  to  render,  amounts  to  at  least  as  much  more. 

No  public  enterprise  can  be  successful,  or  produce  satisfactory  results, 
unless  all  those  persons  who  are  trusted  with  its  management  work  faith- 
fully and  unitedly  to  .secure  the  end  proposed  ;  and  the  man  who  permits 
himself  to  accept  an  office  without  pubscssing  the  ability  and  the  disposi- 
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fim  to  daMokargp  ita  daties,  nuniht  thoee  vpoii  wImmii  tbfomi  bur- 
dens he  undertook  to  boar,  and  injures  the  cause  he  wu  ehoien  to  ndYnnoe 
nod  d«ftnd.  In  those  enterprises  which  depend  upon  TolvBtorj  eonMlm* 
tioBB  and  gratuitous  labor,  onre  skoold  be  taken  not  to  reqnire  too  much 
from  any  individual.  Improper  exactions  will  alienate  from  the  Society 
in  a  single  year,  those  who  wonld  otherwise  be  its  li£»-k>ng  friends  and  snp* 
porters. 

Another  cause  of  failure,  and  one  which  it  becomes  the  Society  serionfly 
t45  consider,  was  the  refusal  of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the 
county  to  exhibit  their  iroods  and  wares,  and  unite  with  thefarmers  tosnp* 
port  the  institution  and  )nake  the  Fair  successful. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  Fair  as  a  failure — in  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  considered,  it  was  so.  It  certainly  failed  to  produce  the  happy 
results  which  were  hoped  and  expected  from  it.  The  Society  ha'?  been 
weakened,  not  in  funds  only,  but,  what  is  of  vastly  more  consequence,  in 
the  diminished  interest  with  which  it  is  regarded,  and  the  lessened  zeal 
with  which  its  duties  have  been  perfonnod.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  stock  breeders,  farmers,  jrardeners  and  florists  of  the  county, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  Grccnbush,  not  to  admit  that  the  exhibition 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  that  but  for  the  inclement  weather  which  prevented  a  satisfactory  dip- 
play  of  the  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  the  exhibition  would  have  been 
more  than  usually  attractive,  and  as  an  agricultural  Fair,  may  be  justly 
oalled  a  success  ;  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  if  the  weather  had 
been  propitious,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society  had  all  acted  with  becoming 
•eal,  the  receipts  would  have  considerably  ezeeeded  the  expenses. 

It  ii  etsgr  now  to  see  ike  ezaet  position  of  tiie  Society,  and  just  as  easy 
to  determine  what  sbaU  be  its  frte.  If  tbe  Society  sbonld  make  its  Faire 
striotly  agrienhvral,  and  iMild  tbsm  at  some  eottvenlent  point  in  ^e  coun- 
ty, the  display  of  stock  and  farm  prodnoe  wonld  always  be  large  and  of 
the  most  gratifying  ebaraeter,  and  so  frr  the  snoeess  of  tbe  institntion  ren- 
dered oertaln.  If  tbe  Society  should  encourage  manufretnres  and  tbe 
•  mo^anie  arts,  and  bold  its  Fsirs  in  Troy,  tbe  ezbtbitions  would  be  of  tbe 
▼ery  bigiiest  order,  and  easily  sustained.  Unfortunately,  tbe  Society  bas 
been  placed  between  tbese  two  interests  without  obtaining  tbe  hearty  sup- 
port of  eitber ;  and  bas  simply  illustrated  tbe  frble  of  tbe  ass  between  two 
bundles  t»f  bay,  wl^cb  starred  while  endeaToring  to  decide  wbieb  to  eat. 

While  an  sgrlooltural  Ibir  can  be  easily  supported  in  tbe  oountry,  and 
while  a  meohanisal  exhibition  could  not  fril  of  success  in  the  city,  tbe 
means  of  the  Society  bare  been  expended  in  fruitless  efforts  to  unite  these 
industrial  intesests  f6n  tbe  benefit  of  each,  and  the  advantage  of  all  the 
business  operations  of  tbe  county.  The  question  now  is,  shall  these  efforts 
bs  continued  without  some  better  assurances  of  success  than  we  have  yet 
reoMTed  ?  If  no  response  shall  be  given  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
re-unite  the  industrial  departments  of  the  county  under  the  auspice:^  of  this 
Sosiety,  then  further  action  will  be  useless,  and  the  Society  should  be  left 
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to  die  in  peaw,  without  these  painfol  eihibitioDS  of  dodino  and  •pproaoh- 
iag  diaeolation.   Bat  if  this  shall  prore  to  be  only  a  omo  of 
ponded  animatioQ  whioh  a  few  Btimalating  appUoations  will  restore,  then 
evorj  friend  of  progress  will  rejoioe  in  the  reiolls,  and  aid  in  plaoing  it 
bojond  the  reach  of  similar  disasters. 

No  one  doubts  that  our  imo  poiiey  is  to  unite  in  one  association  all  the 
industrial  intereataof  the  oovntj,  and  hold  its  annual  ezhibitaona  in  tho 
oby  of  Troy. 

In  manufaotores  and  the  mechanic  arts,  Troy  alone  can  furnish  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  only  for  Want  of  that  advertising 
which  public  exhibitions  afford,  that  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  uianu- 
&ctures,  and  the  skill  and  worth  of  its  artisans  are  not  better  known. 

Cheapness  and  rapidity  of  trayel  and  transportation,  tend  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  trade  in  the  great  cities  of  the  seaboard  ;  and  Troy,  whose 
present  position  and  prosperity  were  achieved  ])y  the  intelliecnce,  the  skill 
and  the  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  must  now  be  sustained  and  carried 
forward  by  her  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  a  Mechanics'  Institute  will  be  established  iu 
Troy ;  a  noble  ball  erected,  and  filled  with  specimens  of  all  the  implements, 
machinery  and  designs  which  genius  has  invented  and  skill  produced.  To 
such  an  institution  agriculture  is  naturally  allied,  and  will  flow  from  it  to 
clothe  the  field  and  fill  the  granary,  which  only  the  dew  and  the  sunshine 
will  surpass.  To  it  will  tend  an  increasing  demand,  which  will  stimulate 
discovery  and  abundantly  reward  the  successful  inventor.  Farmers  will 
cheerfully  encourage  a  movement  to  establish  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
provide  for  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  lecture  hall  ;  and  when  the  Bons 
and  daughters  of  toil  hold  their  annual  festival,  to  exhibit  the  trophies  and 
recount  the  conquests  of  labor,  the  farmer  will  present  the  results  of  his 
toUi  and  add  to  the  jubilant  hymn  his  song  of  Harreat  Homo. 

The  first  step  towards  suoh  a  oonsummation  is  to  locate  the  fair  gromndo 
in  Troy,  and  to  provide  by  the  erection  of  Mitable  straotuoa,  fbr  ibo 
artiatie  display,  oonTonient  examination  and  safe  keeping  of  CTcry  aftiela 
in  the  production  of  which  the  induatiy  of  the  county  is  engaged.  A  plan 
of  such  grounds  and  structures,  with  specillcations  and  estimates  is  mov 
before  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  this  project  will  rocoi?o  the  &voi»Mo 
consideration  and  cordial  support  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  city  and 
county;  it  csnnot  be  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  snooe8S»  without  tho 
earnest  and  determined  support  of  all  the  friends  of  industry;  and  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  &rmers  when  I  say,  that  while  they  are  in 
ihvor  of  uniting  with  the  manu&cturcrs  and  medunics  in  the  support  of 
this  Society,  and  in  favor  of  holding  the  furs  in  Troy,  yet  if  no  union  can 
be  effected,  if  the  fairs  are  to  be  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  farm  and 
household  products,  then  they  should  and  will  require  them  to  bo  hold  is 
the  country,  or  rather,  Farmers*  Olubs  and  Town  Fairs  will  take  the  plaoo 
of  this  Society  and  its  exhibitions. 

But  it  is  belioTcd  that  a  Sodoty  which  has  existed  eighteen  years,  and 
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expended  $40,000  to  promote  the  success  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
arts,  will  not  be  left  to  die  for  want  of  that  encouragement  which  thoee 
who  are  interested  in  its  existence  are  bound  to  furnish. 

The  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  all  industrial  pursuits  is  ap- 
parent— any  addition  to  the  profits  of  one,  will  increase  the  prosperity  of 
every  other.  An  appeal  to  all  classes  and  professions  is  therefore  entirely 
proper.  Aid  to  this  institution  may  be  classed  among  those  acts  of  en- 
lightemd  sdJUhnui^  which,  while  they  sustain  works  of  public  utUity, 
result  in  local  jHroi^ri^  and  indiyidual  gain. 

Your  ftttentuMi  it  aollfliisd  to  ih«  fiuit  tbaft  Society  has  commenced 
Iha  oollMlum  of  «a  Agciealtnral  aad  Sdaalilio  Libniy;  and  y«a  are 
«anieatij  inTited  to  aaiui  in  ftUiDg  theao  ihelvts  witk  books.  magaiiiMi 
and  dongns,  appropriate  to  the  purpose  for  wliioh  the  eolleetliii  u  mado. 

The  Sooie^  hM  been  anbjected  to  4sreat  loss  by  the  illegal  Ifaas&r  of 
■MBbors'  tiokoto  of  admiMioa  to  tho  iur  gMnmds.  This  finuHl  eon  bo  pio^ 
Tonted  by  tbo  sobstitattoa  of  single  tiekots  to  bo  giveo  «p  at  tba  goto ;  a 
noMwo  wbidi  the  State  Sooioty  has  boon  oonpoUed  te  adopt  for  siinibr 
reasons. 

In  xotiriug  from  tho  President  of  an  instiitaCion  with  whish  I  hoTO  boon 
in  Bono  way  oonnoeted  over  sinoe  ito  oiganiiation,  I  otnnot  permit  myodf 
to  dopbt  that  it  will  bo  rmnstoted  in  the  best  regards  of  the  people,  Mid 
rooeive  sneh  support  as  will  enable  it  to  become  an  olfieiont  helper  in  the 
indnatriel  enterprises  whieh  eharaotoiise  our  ago  end  people. 

BOCELANB. 

The  ezhiUtioa  of  the  Sode^  was  well  attended,  and  gave  eneonrage- 
nent  to  the  friends  of  the  Soeiety  to  renew  their  efforto  for  the  advance- 
nent  of  agrioultuo.  In  the  stodc  depsrtment  the  display  was  good,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  blooded  animals  in  the  Stete.  Unbh  more  interest 
is  being  folt  in  the  eoonty  in  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  and  the  ezhi* 
bition  diowed  that  efforts  in  this  direction  are  svooessfol.  The  samples  of 
grain  upon  exhibition  gnve  evidence  that  die  yield  per  acre  of  the  crops  of 
^te,  lye  end  Indian  com,  are  qvite  np  to  and  even  more  thui  the  aTorage 
piodnetion  of  the  Stete.  An  increased  interest  is  beipg  manifested  in 
odtivating  root  oreps ;  and  specimens  of  Swedish  turnip,  mangel  wurtsel 
and  carrots  were  very  satisfactory.  In  the  other  departmente,  including 
ihe  ladies*  needle  work,  Ac,  the  exhibition  was  very  attractive,  and  efforte 
will  be  made  for  the  ensuing  year  by  extending  the  list  of  premiums  to 
incraese  the  interest  in  the  annual  exhibition.. 


ST.  LAWEENCS. 

Sinoe  the  organisation  of  this  Socie^,  the  improvement  of  form  stock  in 
idoB  county  hes  been  gieet  and  striking.  In  entile  end  hones  this  improve- 
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iD«Bt  is  more  pariieslirly  worthy  of  notice.  Less  attention  is  paid  19 
riieep  tban  ISmariy,  and  especially  to  the  Merinoes,  The  larger,  coaiM 
wool  sheep  are  growing  more  in  favor,  not  only  as  more  bardy  and  better 
able  to  resist  our  cliinate,  bnt,  as  better  for  the  table,  as  more  prolific,  aad 
as  yielding  a  fleece  well  adapted  to  the  farmer's  own  domestic  purposes. 
The  raising  of  wool  for  exportation,  or  as  the  leading  object  of  sheep 
hnsbandry,  may  be  considered  as  practically  abandoned  in  this  county. 

With  the  increase  of  onr  dairy  interest,  increased  attention  has  been 
given  to  swine.  The  Suffolks  have  been  bred,  for  a  few  years,  with  our 
larger  and  coarser  breeds,  and  the  product  is  a  hog  easily  fattened,  praaller 
in  the  bone,  of  a  more  delicate  skin  and  producing  solid  and  handsome 
pork.  The  usual  weight  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  months,  is  from  280  to  350 
lbs.,  requiring,  beside  the  dairy  refuse,  but  very  little  grain.  There  still 
remain,  however,  not  a  few  farmers  among  us  who  require,  on  **  butchering 
day,"  two  extra  men  and  a  dog  to  chase  down  their  "  fat  hogs,"  and  when 
slaughtered,  these  animals  having  consumed  the  refuse  of  the  dairy  and  all 
he  corn,  peas  and  potatoes  the  farmer  could  raise,  have  simply  attained 
good  running  condition,  and  make  meat,  not  pork,  fit  only  for  the  consump- 
tion of  patent  sausage  machines.  The  Society  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
change  this  ai»ppct  of  things,  and  it  is  pleased  to  report  that  small,  bnt 
steady  improvement  is  manifest.  The  greatest  improvement,  however,  is 
in  the  product  of  the  dairy  and  in  cattle. 

From  the  address  of  the  President,  Hon.  C.  T.  llulbnrd,  it  appears  that 
the  profits  of  the  dairy  in  this  county,  are  estimated  to  have  been  aug. 
mentcd  by  the  influence  of  this  Society,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 

There  were  upwards  of  o«s  hatirti  dairiu  wbidi  exhibited  their  pro- 
ducts at  our  fiur  in  Septonto,  and  witbovt  exeeption,  the  packages  vero 

n  olean,  Kandsome  and  marketable  order ;  and  tke  prodnela  UMBsalTas 
were  so  nnifonnlj  good,  tbat  a  large  eommittee  were  engaged  eeostanily, 
witlioiil  Mndranee  or  interraption  from  speetators,  natil  tke  middle  of  tike 

ast  day  of  Ike  fiur,  in  determining  wkat  artieles  AoM  bo  r^eoted  from 
tbe  first  elasB,  as  this  Society  pays  no  seoond  elass  premiwnu  m  batter  aad 
olieese* 

Of  cattle,  tbe  BeTons,  Pvriiams  and  Ajrsbirea,  are  mere  or  less  1>ied  in 
tbe  eounty.  Mr.  Orvis,  of  Massena,  ezbibited  a  family  of  fine  Durbams  ; 
Mr.  C.  L.  Shepard,  of  Norfolk,  some  good  AyrsUres,  and  qnito  a  nnmber 
of  fiurmers  exhibited  beantlAil  Devons  and  De^on  grades. 

These  three  breeds  of  eattle,  and  tbe  **  natives,"  bays  been  ezbibitod  on 
onr  gronnds  for  tbe  last  eigbt  years,  and  tbe  result  is,  tbatibe  *'pnre 
natives  *'  are  now  rarely  ezbibited.  Keitber  tbe  Dnrbams  nor  the  Ayr- 
shires  bsTO  materially  extended  tbetrnnmbers,  wbiletbeDoTons  are  getting 
to  be  firom  tbe  least  tbe  most  nnmerons  class  exbtbited«  Tbio,  result, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  bas  been  effected  in  great  part,  no  denbt,  by  onr 
exhibitions,  where  premiums  have  been  awarded  on  best  lots  of  five  eows, 
best  steen  and  best  oxen,  in  wbieb  eUsses,  made  wiibont  refarcMO  to  Uood, 
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t^e  Devons  have  had  marked  saocess.  Probably,  however,  besides  their 
acknowledged  hardihood  of  eoiistitutaMi«  aad  beaaty  of  eokv  ami  lom, 
their  decided  superiority  for  working  OKen,  m  exhibited  on  our  gteudSi 
has  been  a  great  cause  of  their  increasing  £iTor.  The  cows  and  oxen,  (all 
bloods  and  grades,  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  AJanson 
Clark,  E.  Clark,  and  Truman  Barnes,  of  Canton ;  by  Mr.  Reuben  Nott, 
of  Roasic,  by  Mr,  Dike,  of  Dcpeyster,  and  others,  have  done  not  a  little 
to  bring  them  into  favor, — and  especially  the  working  oxen  exhibited  by 
the  Messrs.  Clark,  which,  weighing  4,000  lbs.  and  o,000  lbs.  per  yoke, 
respectively,  taught  ou  Carmers  the  Berii  of  the  breed,  both  for  the  yoke 
«nd  the  shambles. 

In  the  address  of  the  President,  our  fanners  were  particularly  urged, 
that  each  person  select  the  breed  which  may  plea.se  him,  and  devote  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  breed  alone,  not  only  as  containing  a  principle  of 
success  and  truth  in  its  general  application,  but  because  it  is  clearly  appa- 
rent at  the  fairs  of  this  Society,  that  suck  farmers  only,  are  able  to  exhibit 
atock  generally  worthy  of  commendation. 

There  is,  in  this  county,  a  very  large  number  of  horses,  and  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  best  breeds,  within  the  reach  of  our 
farmers.  For  some  years  past,  the  tendency  has  been  to  the  breeding  of 
what  the  officers  of  the  iSociety  have  considered  horses  too  small  for  all 
work;  but  this  tendency  seems  now  to  be  checked,  and  instead  of  horses 
too  short  at  both  ends,  and  too  low  in  the  middle,  we  shall  hope  for  animals 
of  more  siec  and  elegance. 

This  Society  having  made  tk«  first  formal  applioation  to  Uie  State  Society 
for  «■«  of  the  AiftbiMi  koriao  pnblidy  i^portad  as  likelr  to  b«  pra> 
wmM  to  thftt  Soeiety  by  the  Hon.  Wnt.  H.  Sew«rd«-^oQld  urge  tho  in- 
IKnrtMieo  of  thoir  application,  should  the  State  Soeiolj  be  w  a  position  to 
hwt  it,  and  ia  thu  oonnootioBironld  refsr  to  the  probable  intonst  already 
«xeited  wmmg  ottr  famors  on  fliis  snljeel.  The  improToineQt  mado  ia 
horses  sinoe  onr  orgsnisation,  we  i^Dprehsnd,  is  more  the  nsnlt  sf  eare  m 
rearing  and  doreloping  individttal  animals,  than  the  improrements  of  blood ; 
heaoo,  wo  have  ooeasion  to  fear  that  onr  impreTements  will  not  prove  por- 
manent  or  lasting,  unless  wo  ean  add  also  the  aoknowlodged  merits  of  a 
anperior  breed. 

The  oonnty  of  Si.  Iiawreneo  contains,  at  this  time,  nearly  twonty«>t?e 
Ihonsand  horses— more,  by  far,  tiian  any  other  eonnty  of  the  State  ^nd, 
aa  thore  are  no  cities  in  the  eonnty,  this  large  nnmbor  is  mostly  in  tho 
hands  of  farmorf.  Tho  magnitude  of  this  interest,  its  Tslno,  and  the  great 
good  to  flow  from  oven  a  slight  percentage  of  impreTement,  by  eleyating 
its  blood  and  character,  will  at  once  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  State 
Society.  Hence  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  refer  to  onr  application  in  this 
report. 

Our  farmers  are  increasing  their  production  of  fruit ;  and  more  marked 
attention  has  latterly  been  given  to  the  field  culture  of  roots  and  vegetables. 
This  culture  has  been  great^  oztended  by  the  onmple  of  Mr.  John  White, 
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of  Lisbon,  wbo  has  exhibited  from  one  to  two  bnndred  varieties  of  splendid 
vegetables  and  seeds  at  our  annual  fairs,  for  several  years.  His  suceesa 
and  exhibitions  have  induced  others,  until  oor  fairs,  in  this  department,  are 
very  fine.  The  potato  crop  of  the  county  was  large  and,  we  are  pleaaedtO 
report,  much  finer,  and  more  free  from  the  rot  than  for  manj  years. 

The  wheat  crop  was  good  for  the  breadth  of  ground  sown,  but  corn  did 
not  mature.  Oats,  both  in  the  straw  and  the  grain,  were  very  fine.  The 
hay  crop,  which  is  here  of  the  utmost  importance,  was  reported  light  and 
apprehensions  are  entertained  that  the  county  will  suffer  for  forage.  The 
failure  of  the  corn  crop  adds  to  this  probability ;  but  the  heavy  growth  of 
straw,  the  strict  and  economical  feeding  of  stock  practised  by  our  farmers, 
and  the  general  housing  and  stabling  of  our  animals,  ii  is  hoped,  will  miti- 
gate ibis  evil. 

AmoBg  the  modes  praotiaed  by  tliia  Society,  to  mpme  objeets  of 
donesUo  SMiivliMtiw,  bitidoB  the  paymoat  of  proaiiiins,  iho  Soeioty  liM 
pnbliikod  and  dittribttted  the  leoipes  of  its  ivooeBsfol  eompetitors ;  and  ia 
like  manner,  it  baa  tnmed  the  attention  of  ita  memben ,  not  only  to  tbe 
comfort  and  benefit  to  be  derired  by  tbeir  itoek  from  itabling,  bnt  to  its 
economy  in  tbe  enTing  of  maaurea,  nnd  to  tbe  well  eatabliibed  &ot,  tbatin 
thia  climate,  tbere  ia  a  saving  tbereby  of  one-tbiid  in  tbe  eenanmption  of 
foiage.  He  ia  bera  jnatly  i^gerdod  a  poor  lurmer,  wbo  does  not  etable  and 
booae  bia  atook  in  winter ;  and,  ae  a  eonieqnence,  onr  fum  bnildingi^ 
bonaea,  daify-booMO,  bavna  and  atablec,  will  not  anffer  by  oompariaon  with 
otber  parte  of  tbe  State. 

By  oar  immediate  and  direct  oonneotSon,  by  raO,  witb  tbe  Beaten  and 
New  England  markets,  and  also  witb  New  Tork,  we  are  presented  a  eboioe 
of  marts,  and  tbe  eonseqaence  is  a  steady  and  remimerative  demand  at  oar 
door;,  for  ereiy  prodnct  wbicb  will  bear  transportation;  while,  indirectly, 
onr  lands  are  greatly  enhanced  in  ralne,  are  far  more  desirable  and  mar- 
ketable than  before,  and  our  farmers  and  tbeir  fiurma  present  OTory  appear- 
anse  of  industry,  thrift  and  prosperity. 

H.  a.  FOOTE,  FrttidttU. 


SARATOaA. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Saratoga  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  arrangement  whereby  the  annual  fairs  were 
located  for  ten  years  at  Mcchanicville,  ended  with  the  fair  held  in  Sep-  * 
tember,  1858  ;  and,  after  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  executive  committee 
a  propoeition  to  locate  for  tbe  ensving  ten  years,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  was 
made  and  aoeepted.  Tbrongb  tbe  ezertiona  of  Oscar  Granger,  Esq.,  an 
ez-President  <^  the  Society,  residing  in  the  town  of  Saratoga  Springs,  a 
subscription  of  about  12,500  was  secured  in  that  town  and  Tioinity,  which 
waa  expended  mostly  under  his  snperintendence  in  &n<nng  a  field  of  ekren 
acres,  sonth-east  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Tillage,  and  erecting  bnildings  for 
the  aoeommodation  of  the  faira  of  the  Society  daring  the  next  ten  years. 
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The  Sooielj  now  has  seonred  for  its  use,  therefore,  for  ten  years,  beginiung 
with  the  year  1859,  a  fine  level  field  of  ten  Miefl,  upon  whiek  is  erected  & 
SBBsU  two  story  building  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Exe- 
outive  Committee,  a  large  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Hall,  two  stories 
high,  forty  feet  wide,  by  one  hundred  long  ;  and  a  Floral  Ilall,  one  story 
high,  twenty*fottr  by  sixty  feet»  together  with  fifty  covered  and  enclosed 
stalls  for  horses,  and  numerous  pens  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

These  accommodations  are  double  the  size  of  what  had  heretofore  sufficed 
for  the  Society's  fairs  ;  but  the  articles  entered  at  the  fair  held  there  last 
September,  crowded  them  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  it  is  expected  that 
measures  will  be  taken  before  the  next  fair  is  held,  to  enlarge  them  very 
materially. 

In  regard  to  the  fair  ef  1859,  I  may  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it  was 
a  great  success,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Society.  The 
show  of  horses  waa  the  leading  feature,  and  was  large  beyond  all  precedent, 
whilst  almost  every  other  department  was  full  enough  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

E.  J.  HULING,  Secretary. 


SCHOHAllIE. 

The  yield  of  winter  wheat,  twenty  bushels,  no  disease,  and  a  perfect  suc- 
ccsR  as  in  olden  time.  Spring  wheat,  also,  was  of  good  quality  and  yielded 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  owing  to  spring 
and  autumn  frosts.  Kyo,  twenty-five  bushels  ;  barley,  thirty  bushels ; 
oats,  first  quality,  fifty  bushels,  one-third  better  than  usual  ;  buckwheat, 
fine  crop,  injured  some  by  frost  ;  potatoes  of  excellent  qu  iHty,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels,  double  the  yield  for  some  years  past — no  di.sease.  The 
other  crops  less  than  usual.  Drained  lands  are  much  preferred  for  crops,  • 
and  more  draining  ha.s  been  done  this  year  than  for  ten  yeans  previous. 

The  general  condition  of  farming  is  improving  ;  a  perceptible  advance 
has  taken  place  the  present  year  in  every  department  of  farm  husbandry. 

J.  GEBHARD,  Jn. 


SCHUTLBR. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  a  successful  one.  Horses  and  cattle 
were  superior  to  any  previous  exhibition.  Durham  and  Devon  cattle  of 
choice  cjuality,  showed  the  increased  interest  among  farmers  in  rearing 
good  stock.    The  other  depart-ments  were  all  creditably  represented. 

At  the  winter  meetitifjr,  the  following  premium  crops :  corn,  one  acre, 
169J  bushels  of  ears.  Barley,  three  and  a  half  acres,  132  bushels.  Oats, 
six  acres,  450  bushels,  seventy-five  per  acre. 
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SENEGA. 

In  making  my  annual  report  I  hare  bnfc  little  to  commuiiioftte  wilh  m* 
gard  to  the  state  of  agrioultnre  in  this  county.  That  improvements  are 
oonstantly  nuking  in  every  department  of  husbandry,  and  that  there  is  a 
constant  increase  in  the  agrionltnral  wealth  of  the  connty,  are  snffieiently 

evident  to  satisfy  every  one  who  pays  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  onr 
agriculture  ;  and  jet  the  movement  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  note 
the  influences  through  which  this  improvement  is  effected,  or  even  tiKWe 
which  have  been  most  influential  in  effecting  a  general  improvement. 

The  most  marked  feature  in  the  work  of  improvement  in  this  county,  is 
draining.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  land  in  this  county  requires  the  aid  of 
drainage  to  increase  its  productiveness  any  more  than  in  orhcr  counties  of 
the  State.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  diversified  in  its  character.  A 
very  considerable  portion  of  it  lies  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes, 
and  the  ground  attains,  in  sonic  parts  of  it,  an  elevation  of  700  feet.  But 
notwithstanding  this  elevation,  which  apparently  would,  as  the  distance 
between  the  lakes  is  no  where,  in  this  county,  more  than  fourteen  miles, 
very  efi"cctually  drain  all  the  surplus  water,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  . 
descent  is  most  rapid  in  the  iiu mediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  and  there  is  a 
central  plateau  extending  through  a  considerable  portion  of  this  county, 
where  both  surface  and  mtdwgroniid  druning  are  necesaary  to  remove  the 
excess  of  water,  which  prevents  the  early  ealtivation  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  and  greatly  impairs  its  prodnctiveness.  The  northern  part  of  the 
QOUDty  is  level,  and  there  are  few  ftrms  in  it  which  would  not  be  largely 
improved  by  draining. 

Improvements  in  this  oovnty,  in  the  way  of  underground  draining,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Sur&oo  draining  had,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
been  more  or  less  resorted  to,  to  free  the  earth  from  snperflnons  water ;  but 
previous  to  the  movement  made  by  the  Hon.  John  Delafield,  to  introdnee 
•  nndergroand  draining,  very  IRtle  had  been  done  to  improve  the  fitrms  in 
this  county,  in  this  respect.  *  Mr.  Delafield  was  the  means  of  introdnmng 
into  this  county,  the  first  machine  used  in  the  making  of  tile.  It  was,  I 
believe,  made  in  Bngland,  and  imported  here  at  considerable  expense,  and, 
oompared  with  machines  now  in  use,  was  not  an  efficient  or  valuable  ma- 
chine, although  then  it  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  mode  heretofore 
adopted  to  manufacture  tile.  The  introduction  of  this  machine,  by  cheap* 
ening  the  price  of  tile,  and  increasing  their  quantity,  has  stimulated  inven- 
tion.  A  machine  has  been  constructed  in  the  village  of  Waterloo,  in  this 
county,  which  is  warranted  to  make  2,000  two  inch  tile  per  hour,  and  is  in 
every  respect,  a  superior  machine,  and  cannot  fail  to  extend  largely  the 
mannfiuiturc  of  an  article  so  essential  to  the  farmer,  and  which  is  contribu* 
ting  so  largely  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  lands  of  this  State. 

John  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  this  county,  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Seneca  Lake,  has  resorted  to  undeground  draining  more  extensively, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  county,  and  with  the  most  beneficial 
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results.  He  has  almost  been  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  improtmenlf  of  thii 
kind,  and  BnmWs  of  olkors  are  fapidlj  following  his  lead. 

0.  SENTELL,  Sttrwtary. 


SULLIVAN. 

The  eurly  frosts  tery  seriously  injorod  limits  and  Tegetsbles,  and  tiio 
orop  of  oorn  suffered  severely.    In  some  portions  of  the  oouoty  this  crop 
was  aluost  elitiroly  est  off.   The  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  about  equal 
years.   Sheep,  fine  wool,  loog  wool,  aad  South  Down,  surpassed 
any  prariovs  exhibition. 


TIOGA.  • 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  showed  a  striking  contrast  to  tlic  first  exhibition 
of  the  Society.  Then,  scarcely  a  full  blooded  animal — now  Short  Horns, 
Devons  and  IJcrefonls,  were  represented  by  superior  animnls,  and  a  Jersey 
Bull  was  exhibited,  valuable  for  the  dairy.  Fifty  yoke  of  oxen  and  steers 
were  brought  out  by  a  town  proniium  of  $20. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  dairy  cows  of  the  county. 
Kecessity  has  driven  very  many  of  the  farmers  to  dairying  on  account  of 
the  wheat  itiscct,  which  has  rendered  wheat  growing  unprofitable.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  dairy  from  ton  to  forty  or  fifty  cows,  where  there 
used  to  be  only  enough  kept  for  family  use  of  milk  and  butter.  If  a  farmer 
wa.H  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  a  firkin  or  two  to  spare,  he  would  have  to 
take  it  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  to  sell,  and  get  store  trade  at  that.  The 
price  averaged  about  a  York  shilling.  Now,  by  means  of  the  New  York  & 
Eric  railroad,  we  are  able  to  get  for  the  same  quality  of  butter,  about  2b 
cents,  on  an  average. 

The  miscellaneous  departments  of  the  exbibHi<a  were  all  ereditably 
represented. 


TOMPKINS. 

Thaaouiiy  of  Tampkiu  had  in  1865,  a  population  of  81,516,  of  whom 
81,795  were  Msidents  of  the  lnriu«  and  9,781  residents  of  18  Tillages. 
Itlaoa,  tiM  eannty  seat,  eontabing  4,908 ;  5,088,  are  olassifled  in  the 
oensos  as  taneia,  1,885  as  meehanies,  sad  508  as  Isborers,  making  a  tolsl 
of  7,876  produeers  in  a  male  population  of  15,590,  or  about  one  half. 
This  shews  a  laige  proportion  of  non*ptodaeers,  too  many  of  whom  are 
mere  droMs  in  the  great  soeial  hire. 

The  eonnty  aontains  805,616  seres  of  improred,  and  84,968  aeres  iff 
wnimpraTod  landi  making  a  total  of  890,579  aeres,  owned  by  4,765  per- 
MBS,  whieh,  if  equally  divided,  would  giTO  about  61  aeres  to  eaeh. 

The  estimated  eash  Tslue  of  all  the  Ihrms  in  the  eonnty,  was  $11,656,- 
054,  or  an  arafage  of  140  per  aere ;  stoek,  11,581,180;  tools  sad  vtensils, 
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$379,635,  making  a  total  of  $13,G1G,819,  or  an  average  of  $2,648  for 
each  of  the  4,765  land  owners. 

We  have  no  data  to  determine  the  aotul  interest  tliftt  eftt^  Und  owner 
has  in  the  soil,  stoek  and  implements  of  the  eounty.  It  is  satisfketoiy 
however  to  know  Hie  least  of  them  are  above  want,  and  by  a  sidllfiil  appli* 
eation  of  tbeir  labor  to  their  soil,  ean  seonie  an  independenee  by  &r  more 
ample  than  is  at  tbe  eommand  of  the  landless  members  of  the  eommnnity. 

H  by  a  division  of  onr  largest  farm  homesteads  among  the  sons  of  ow 
ftrmers  nntil  the  fiu-ms  were  rednoed  to  tbe  standard  ef  fifty  aeres  eaflh, 
and  the  ezodns  of  onr  most  enterprising  yonng  men  arrested  and  their 
talent  and  enterprise  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  paternal  aeres, 
we  shonld  soon  see  the  prodnetive  capaeity  of  the  soil  doubled,  trebled,  and 
even  qnadmpled.  A  more  pemieious  praetiee  however  is  prevalent  among 
ns.  As  our'&rmers  aeoniaalate  irealth,  they  too  frequently  use  it  to  buy 
up  the  smaller  fiams  and  paroels  of  land  in  their  nmgbborbood,  and  thus 
erowd  out  the  small  proprietorH  who  emigrate  to  the  more  fertUe  west,  to 
reinvest  their  little  means  in  larger  paroels  of  land.  This  praetiee,  and 
the  migration  of  our  farmer's  sons,  has  kept  our  population  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Prior  to  1830,  we  had  a  steady  annual  increase  in  our  population.  From 
1880  to  1835,  the  increase  was  1,463 ;  from  this  period  to  1840,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  60 ;  from  1840  to  1850,  there  was  a  small  increase,  and 
brings  us  up  to  the  maximum  of  our  population  which  was  at  that  period 
3B,168,  inclusive  of  the  town  of  Hector,  or  within  our  present  limits, 
32,694.  The  census  of  18ri5  shows  that  we  had  deoreased  in  population 
to  31,516,  hhowing  a  loss  in  the  five  years  of  1,178.  This  draft  upon  our 
population,  mostly  to  the  west,  was  partially  checked  by  the  revulsions  of 
1857,  and  we  may  reasonably  look  for  the  next  eensu^  to  ehow  an  increase 
in  our  numbers. 

The  general  intelligence  of  our  people  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
population  of  31,510,  there  are  but  271  over  21  years  of  age,  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  and  of  those  173  ean  read  but  not  write ;  and  we  are  proud 
to  reflect  that  no  other  county  in  the  State  can  show  a  higher  standard  of 
intelligence  among  its  population. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  look  forward  with  renewed  confidence  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Tompkins,  to  keep  pace  with  their  brethren  of  the  £mpirc  State,  in 
whatever  tends  to  improve  their  agriculture,  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
their  profession  to  the  exalted  position  that  their  importance  in  society  so 
justly  entitles  them. 

Tbe  season,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prosperous  one,  though 
not  the  best  adapted  to  all  crops.  The  frosts  learly  in  June,  and  the  low 
average  temperature  of  tbe  month,  was  disaatioos  to  the  corn  crop,  and 
ii^ured  wheat  and  fruit  in  some  localities  in  the  county.  The  frost  the 
12th  September,  blasted  the  prospects  9i  many  farmers  who  confidently 
looked  for  fine  crops  of  com. 
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The  average  4emperatiire  of  the  aeason  taken  at  an  altitude  of  about 
fi&O  liset  above  the  niifSMie  of  Oaynga  lake,  was  aa  follows : 

7  A.  M.  12  M.         9  P.  M. 


April   871*  61i«  41« 

May   66}  72  67 

June   68}  71  60 

Jnly   66  80  67 

Aiig;iist   62  78  68 

September.   64  66  67 

October   41  61  44 


It  will  be  observed  that  at  noon,  the  average  of  June  was  one  degree 
colder  than  in  May  at  the  same  time  of  day.  This  ia  attributable  to  sev- 
oral  oold  days,  as  follows : 

7  A.  M.  12  M.  9  P.  M. 


Jane  4   42*  44**  40«» 

5   42  59  42 

9   52  63  55 

10   57  46  44 

11   43  58  44 

17   58  68  59 

18   54  69  54 

22   58  69  57 

23   56  78  64 

24   59  70  64 


The  intermediate  days  were  warmer,  but  the  above  was  sufficient  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  young  plant  to  an  extent  that  it  did  not  recover 
during  the  two  following  months. 

OBOM. 

Wkeatj  our  formerly  much  cherished  staple,  has  again  cheered  the  hearts 
of  our  filrmers  with  hope  that  the  days  of  the  golden  harvest  would  once 
more  return  to  bless  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  in  old  Tompkins.  The 
Ineadth  sown  was  not  large  and  has  not  been  since  the  ravages  of  the 
midge  became  so  generally  destruotive.  What  was  sown,  was  generally 
good,  the  berry  plamp  and  heavy.  Our  farmers  oould  exhibit  as  fine  sam- 
ples of  wheat  as  in  olden  times,  andwe.have  frequent  instances  of  fields  of 
several  acres  reaohing  an  average  of  80  and  86  bushels.  Very  little  injury 
was  done  to  either  the  spring  or  winter  crop,  by  the  midge. 

The  average  per  acre  of  spring  wheat  was  about  16,  and  the  winter 
wheat  18  bushels  per  aere,  and  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  oounty  about 
160,000  bushels. 

Bye  is  not  a  fsvorite  with  our  fhrmers,  who  in  general  think  they  can 
xaise  more  wheat  per  aere  than  rye.  The  quantity  sown  seems  to  be  foiling 
oif  from  year  to  year,  and  has  become  so  small  as  to  hardly  deserve  notice. 
I  should  doubt  the  crop  exceeding  10,000  bushels  the  past  season. 
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Corn,  unquestionably  our  most  important  crop,  has  enootintered  its  worst 
enemy,  at  both  ends  of  the  8eaf?on.  The  frost  on  the  3<1  of  June,  followed 
by  another  a  few  days  later,  injured  the  crop  generally,  and  damaged  it 
severely  in  many  localities.  This,  with  tho  prevailing  low  temperature  of 
the  month,  checked  its  growth  to  an  extent  that  it  had  to  make  a  heavy 
draft  upon  September  for  ripening,  which  was  dishonored  on  the  night  of 
tho  12th  of  that  month,  and  the  crop  was  well  nigh  a  failure. 

The  measure  of  ears,  perhaps,  would  be  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1868, 
but  a  much  smaller  portion  would  shell  sound  corn ;  I  must,  therefore, 
reduce  the  average  per  acre  to  tJurty  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  crop  to 
350,000  or  400,000  trasbels. 

We  had  many  crops,  however,  that  weafwd  injury  from  frost,  and  I 
ean  imtanoe  my  own  erop  w  ftvoraf^iig  ilft^  hnahek  per  «oro  Ibr  twenty 
aeree. 

The  ibdder  was  mnoh  injured  by  the  frost,  eftosing  a  loM  that  is  severely 
felt,  the  more  so  this  season,  as  our  hay  crop  is  for  below  the  average. 
The  erop  would  not  probably  ezeeed  25,000  tons  good  fodder,  but  it  is 
disposed  of  with  more  eeonomy  than  nsoal,  by  the  increasing  praotioe  of 
passbg  it  through  the  cutting  machine  before  it  is  fed. 

Barltf  was  less  generally  sown  last  year  than  the  year  previous,  though 
the  quality  was  better.  I  estimate  the  average  product  at  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  crop  at  about  50,000  bushels. 

Oali  are  increasing  in  popularity  with  our  frrmers,  and  the  quantity  in 
cultivation  has  increased  in  the  ratio  that  barley  and  rye  has  diminished, 
and  this  year  the  quality  has  been  ver}  superior ;  the  grain  will  probably  ave- 
rage ten  pounds  per  bushel  heavier  than  the  crop  of  1H58,  andlamledto 
believe  it  reasonable  to  put  the  average  product  at  thirty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  crop  at  1,500,000  bushels.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  in  the  habit 
of  sowing  their  winter  wheat  on  oat  stubble  after  preparing  the  ground 
with  one  plowing;  or,  as  a  rotation,  they  will  break  up  a  clover  lay,  plant 
it  with  corn,  sometimes  with  manure,  but  more  frequently  without.  Sow 
oats  the  next  spring,  and  wheat  in  the  fall,  seeding  with  clover.  This 
ground  will  then  be  pastured  or  mowed,  or  both,  for  one  or  two  years,  and 
perhaps  a  crop  of  clover  seed  taken  off,  when  it  will  be  again  plowed  for 
corn.  Thus  is  taken  three  exhausting  crops  in  succession — corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  alternated  with  two  or  three  crops  of  clover.  I  am  led  to  question 
the  possibility  of  being  able  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  under  this 
system,  without  liberal  manuring. 

Buckivheat. — The  general  alarm  caused  by  tho  June  frosts  for  tho  ma- 
turity of  other  crops,  led  to  the  sowing  of  a  much  larger  breadth  of  this 
grain  than  usual,  and  with  a  favorable  season  for  ripening,  the  crop  would 
have  been  immense  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  September  frost  checked  its 
filling  and  the  grain  was  light,  though  the  aggregate  is  probably  some- 
what larger  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  and  I  shall  estimate  it  at  125,000 
budiels, 

Ptat  are  Utile  heard  of  in  our  county,  and  I  should  not  know  where  to 
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look  for  a  orop,.a]id  will  Toiitim  bo  opiitioB  as  to  the  qnantitj.  grown  in 
the  eonty. 

Bvans  are  also  mnoh  neglected,  and  I  shall  pass  them  without  an  estimate 

of  the  quantity  rained. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  crop  with  us  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  he  called  a  large  crop. 
I  hear  of  gome  localities  where  the  crop  has  been  slightly  visited  with  the 
rot,  but  nothing  of  an  alarming  extent,  and  most  sections  of  the  county  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  quality  of  the  potato  is  as  fine  as  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  that  valuable  root,  and  the  quantity  will  probably  amount  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  bushels. 

Roots  of  other  varieties  are  growing  in  fiivor  with  our  stock  men  as  valu- 
able additions  to  their  stock  of  food.  I  have  an  account  of  one  crop  of  car- 
rots that  produced  660  bushels  per  acre,  a  crop  of  turnips  that  reuehed 
1000  bushels,  and  a  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  that  iiroduced  1000  bushels 
per  acre.  For  fall  and  spring  feeding  I  rcerard  those  roots  as  valuable  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  We  have,  the  last  year,  introduced 
Beyeral  new  varieties  direot  firom  England,  that  have  suooeeded  well  with  vau 

flay  is  a  short  crop  with  ns,  and  I  think  will  not  ezoood  half  or  Iwo-tkirds 
an  aTtvsge  orop,  perhaps  80,000  tons  is  as  aiieii  as  the  orop  would  weagh 
upon  the  sosles,  the  grasshoppers  were  aotive  agento  in  producing  this  nsvU, 
they  Bade  thstr  appeataooe  early  aid  in  omisnal  large  qoaBtities.  I  tUnk 
tka  JiiBO  firost  destroyed  millions  el  them,  but  we  had  eaongh  left  lo  maka 
a  short  hay  orop  and  fat  turkeys. 

Hungarian  grau  has  been  tried*  by  sereral  of  ow  fiumers*  abovt  tweaty- 
ftre  bvshals  of  seed  having  been  distribvted  in  Taneos  parts  of  the  eonnty, 
and,,  as  fkr  as  I  hsTO  heard,  has  given  good  satis&otion. 

I  have  the  aeeonnt  of  piodiotB  reaehing  to  fimv  tons  well  ooied  hay  per 
aere,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  seeaw  io  be  en^ely  satM&otoiy  to  all 
olasses  of  animals. 

Fruit. — The  crop  of  apples  in  some  parts  of  the  eounty  was  lojmed  by 
the  June  frosts,  in  others  and  mnoh  the  largest  part  of  the  county  eseaped 
this  eansa  of  injury  and  the  orop  was  good.  The  faot  of  oat  haTing  a  good 
orop  of  i^les  from  trees  that  are  so  grossly  negleofted  as  those  of  our 
Oiohards  generally  are,  and  attacked  by  such  vast  swarms  of  destructive 
insects,  shows  great  vitality  in  the  apple  tree,  and  should  secure  from  their 
owners  better  protection  and  culture.  The  display  of  apples  at  our  fall  fair 
was  large,  and  very  superior  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  number  of 
varieties,  among  which  the  Tompkins  King  stood  pre-eminently  ahead  of 
ftU  rivals,  and  received  the  first  prize  oflfered  for  the  best  pluto  of  apples. 

The  show  of  pears  was  equally  meritorious,  surpassing  any  exhibition 
ever  before  made  in  our  county.  This  fruit  is  commanding  more  interest 
than  formerly,  and  many  are  devoting  their  attention  to  the  pear  culture 
as  a  source  of  profitable  employment.  The  shipment  of  apples  from  our 
county  to  market  the  past  season,  wa3  about  2,500  barrels  green  fruit,  and 
seventy-five  tons  dried  fruit. 

Grapes  were  le&s  abundant  than  last  year,  but  better  matured  and  far 
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superior  in  quality.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  a  peach  raised  in  the 
count}',  the  fruit  buds  perished  during  the  winter.  A  few  of  the  nursery- 
men wrested  a  scanty  pittance  of  plums  from  the  ravages  of  the  cureulio, 
but  it  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  the  crop  may  be  said  to  have  been 
totally  destroyed  by  this  intolerable  pest,  and  its  ravages  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  plum ;  other  and  even  hardier  fruits  fall  a  prey  to  its  attacks  ; 
the  apricot,  nectarine,  peach,  apples  and  pears  sufifer  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  smaller  fruits  are  not  much  cultivated  among  UB,  except  in  too  lim- 
ited qoantities  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

Dairying. — I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  any  very  defi- 
nite information  respecting  this  important  branch  of  mral  indnBtrj.  The 
display  of  batter  and  oheeM  at  onr  annual  fair  was  oreditable,  bni  not  in 
audi  quaatities  as  the  importaiioe  of  lha  aobjael  demanda.  I  ftel  warranted 
in  reporting  the  dairy  intereat  of  our  oonnty  in  a  healthy  and  improving 
oondition,  and  know  ihat  wo  haTO  dairieo  among  na  that  oommaad  tho 
highoit  priee  in  market,  and  regret  that  their  owner*  are  not  mor&pnhlie 
•pirlted  in  attending  our  fura  and  agriooltnral  meetings. 

The  laigo  erop  of  grasshoppera  that  we  aio  oompelled  to  report,  has 
tended  to  lessen  the  amonnt  of  oor  dairy  prodnoto,  bnt  I  am  still  inolined 
to  plaee  the  bnttor       at  1,500,000  lbs. 

i>oiKef^  itnisuiZf— flbrjit.— This  noblest  of  asimali  was  well  repre- 
sented at  oor  annual  iiur,  there  being  soTenty-fiTO  head  on  ozhibition,  many 
of  whieh  were  noble  speeimens  of  the  raee. 

Breeders  are  giTing  mors  attention  to  the  improvement  of  horses,  and 
Bnd  their  labors  woU  repaid  in  the  high  prioes  that  superior  horses  oom- 
mand. 

The  ready  market  domand  we  hare  fox  horses,  and  the  facilities  for  get- 
ting them  to  market,  prerents  aainerease  of  the  stook  on  hsad,  whieh,  at 

this  time,  probably,  does  not  exeeed  ton  or  twelve  thousand. 

Cattle, — ^The  improTsment  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  department 

Ibr  several  years  past,  is  continued  with  commendable  spirit  by  several 
enterprising  breeders  ;  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  is  being  diffused 
gradually  through  all  portions  of  the  eounty.  The  eaution,  however,  with 
which  our  farmers  are  wont  to  move  in  all  improvements,  is  retardiBK  pro- 
gress in  this  matter.  The  too  general  practice  of  breeding  from  grade 
bulls,  say  half  and  quarter  blood,  when  thorough  bred  animals  are  at  oom- 
mand,  at  a  mere  nominal  price  for  service,  is  of  this  character. 

If  our  farmers  could  be  induced  to  use  none  but  thorough  bred  bulls  or 
stallions  of  the  breeds  they  preferred,  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  bring  the 
standard  of  their  domestic  animals  up  to  that  of  the  improved  breeds,  for 
all  practicable  purposes,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  of  our  county  would 
be  doubled  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  display  of  Short  Horns  and  Devons,  at  our  fair,  was  good,  in  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  animals  ;  we  have  some  animals,  of  each 
breed,  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  Grades  were  also  well  represented, 
and  bhows  progress. 
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Sktep  wen  shown  tl  ma  liMt  ftur  in  larger  minben  tliaa  ht  Mreral 
yenn  pnrions,  and       ptoof  of  the  ineressed  attention  Aat  ikrmen  are  . 
paying  to  sheep  hoshandry.  Sonth  Down,  Loieester  and  Cotswolds  wen 
on  the  ground  in  great  ezeeUenee,  and  several  lots  of  Saxons  and  If  erinoes 
show  that  fine  wools  are  yet  prodneed  in  the  oonnty. 

We  have  not  sniieient  data  from  whioh  to  eonipnte  tho  nnmber  of  sheep, 
or  tho  amount  of  the  last  olip  of  wool ;  and  the  period  of  tsUng  the  next 
oeasna  is  so  near  at  hand,  thai  we  will  not  Tentnre  an  estimate. 

Swim  is  reoeinng  its  fall  share  of  attention ;  but  there  is  a  wide  differ* 
enee  of  opinion  yet,  as  to  what  oonstitntes  the  most  profitable  hog.  For 
seyeral  years  past,  the  small  early  maturing  breeds  seemed  to  command  the 
most  attention ;  but  every  now  and  then  the  mania  for  large  ooarse  bogs 
breaks  out  anew,  and  we  hear  of  the  Blaughtering  of  monster  porkers,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  great  feat  by  Uie  Tietima  of  long  legs  and  coarse  serofn* 
Ions  pork. 

Poultry. — The  large  crop  of  grasshoppers,  of  last  season,  gave  an 
increased  importance  to  the  poultry  crop  ;  and  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
express  freight,  from  Ithaca  to  New  York,  gave  additional  facilities  for 
sending  the  produce  to  market.  This  has  resulted  in  the  exportation  of  a 
large  amount  of  poultry  and  eggs.  I  estimate  that  there  has  been  15  or 
20  per  eent  increase  in  the  poultry  crop,  which  has  become  a  large  item 
in  the  profits  of  our  farms — the  aggregate  market  value  of  whioh,  I  esti* 
mate  at  $120,000  for  the  year. 

Bees.  The  quiet  manner  in  which  this  industrious  little  insect  hoards 
luxuries  and  wealth  for  man's  ma,  after  Rupplyin^r  its  own  wants,  has 
caused  it  to  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  our  annual  crop?,  until  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  export  demand  for  the  article.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  not  an  over  estimate  of  the  year's  crop,  to  place  the  figures  at 
100,000  pounds  of  honey  and  5,000  pounds  of  wax.  The  demand  for  bees 
in  California  may  lessen  onr  next  crop  by  reducing  our  stock,  as  I  find 
that  200  hives  or  swarms  of  bees  have  already  been  shipped  fur  that  distant 
market,  for  which  $5  per  Rwarm  was  paid  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  depot. 

This  unexpected  demand  for  bees,  will  cause  more  attention  to  be  paid 
to  their  culture. 

The  Farm.  Our  farmers  are  expending  more  in  the  improvement  of 
their  dwellings  and  farm  buildings  than  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  of 
their  farms.  In  all  sections  of  the  county  you  can  see  new  and  handsome 
dwellings  taking  the  place  of  those  of  a  former  and  less  refined  era ;  the 
improvement  in  the  style  of  architecture  is  marked  ;  beauty  and  utility  is 
happily  combined  in  the  dwellings  that  are  rising  in  our  rural  districts. 
Barns  and  out-buildings  are  also  receiving  due  attention,  and  a  less  num- 
ber of  our  domestic  animals  are  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
than  formerly.  Our  farmers  begin  to  realize  that  hemlock  boards  at  $7 
per  1,000  feet,  are  cheaper  to  keep  their  cattle  warm  in  winter  than  hay  is 
at  $10  per  ton,  it  being  notorious  that  a  sheltered  animal  requires  less  food 
than  one  that  is  exposed  to  ihe  sererities  of  the  weatl^er. 

TAg.  Trans.!  S# 
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Tlie  extormlnation  of  noxious  weeda,  and  the  bettor  onltiire  of  ow  etopi, 

ere  matters  in  wliaoh  out  &rmers  are  makiDg  some  progress. 

Drainage  deserves  more  attention  than  it  isreceivingiSnd  to  lay  Otttaad 
proseoote  a  jndunoas  and  valuable  sjstem  of  dniaage,  reqvires  more 
kaowledge  of  engineering  than  the  majority  of  farmers  possess  ;  therefore 
many  errors  will  be  made,  or  only  partial  benefits  seonred  by  those  who 
are  pioneers  in  this  much  needed  improvement. 

The  Society.  The  Tompkins  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  Its  la.st  annual  meeting 
was  better  attended  and  more  animated  in  its  discussions  than  has  been 
obaervod  for  many  years. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society,  was  held  at  Ithaca  on  the 
21.st,  22d,  and  28d  days  of  September,  and  though  marred  by  the  preva- 
Icnee  of  a  storm  the  day  previous  and  the  two  first  days  of  the  Fair,  (a 
cause  that  would  luivo  broken  up  the  Fair  altogether  in  former  years,)  we 
had  a  finer  exhibition  than  on  any  former  occajiion.  Our  large  hall,  50  by 
100  feet,  was  c-rowdeil,  and  a  lack  of  room  experienoed  for  the  first  time 
since  the  building  was  erected. 

The  display  of  fruit  surpassed  that  of  our  State  Fairs  a  few  years  since. 

Vegetables  were  well  represented.  Cue  cxhil)itor  had  15  varieties  of 
turnips  and  mangel  wurtzels,  on  exhibition,  several  of  which  were  new 
English  varieties. 

Flora  was  profuse  with  her  charms  and  added  beauty  and  fragrance  to 
the  festival. 

The  ladies  of  Ithaca  and  the  county,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  display 
uf  their  rich  handiwork,  and  their  department  excelled  in  brilliancy,  m  do 
the  charms  of  the  fair  contributors. 

The  lower  hall  of  the  building,  equal  in  size  to  the  other,  was  equally 
crowded  with  the  implements  and  machinery  that  have  contributed  to  such 
an  extent  in  lessening  the  drudgery  of  farm  labor.  We  have  not  space  to 
particularize,  but  we  must  say,  that  our  mechanics  had  just  reason  to  be 
proad  of  their  department  at  the  last  aminal  Fair  of  our  Soolety. 

Oat  doors  the  interest  was  equally  great,  and  the  pravrnfluig  storm  oonld 
dampen  but  not  quench  the  enthusiasm  of  our  stoek  men.  There  were  125 
head  of  eattle,  75  head  of  horses,  100  sheep,  and  80  swine  on  exhibition, 
and  all  of  good  quality,  and  some  of  surpassing  exodlenee. 

The  amual  address  of  the  Sooiety  was  deliTored  by  the  Hon.  E.  J. 
Eiehardson,  of  Utiea,  to  whom  the  Sooiety  and  eitisens  were  indebted  for 
a  great  intelleetual  treat.  The  speaker  hiid  well  selected  his  subfeet,  and 
deliTored  his  disoourse  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner.  The  Sooiety's 
appreeiation  of  the  address,  is  manifiBsted  in  thnr  ardor  to  hare  it  pub- 
lished. 

Town  SocUtiit,  The  Agricultural  Sooiety  of  the  town  of  Dryden,  eon* 
tinnes  to  iourish,  and  held  a  spirited  Fair  last  fUl,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
reported  throug|i  its  proper  officers. 

The  Ithaea  Famier*s  Club  is  adding  largely  to  its  library,  and  has  st 
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this  time  some  four  hundred  volumes  of  valuable  books,  and  is  proriding 
for  its  museum,  having  employed  a  skillful  taxidermist  to  prepare  a  colleo* 
tion  of  the  birds  of  the  county  for  its  use.  The  club  has  also  a  reading 
room  accessible  at  all  times  to  members  and  friends,  well  fumislfced  with 
the  agricultural  journals  and  leading  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Ulysses  organized  a  town  society  and  held  a  Fair  at  Trumansburgh  that 
gave  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  success. 

Lansing  also  organized  a  town  society  last  summer,  and  held  a  Fair  at 
North  Lansing,  but  not  having  the  data  from  which  to  give  further  par- 
ticulars, I  must  leave  it  to  the  report  of  its  proper  officers. 

Farmers*  clubs  have  been  organized  in  several  other  towns  and  districts, 
ttt  wliieh  discussions  on  agrionltoral  8abje<^  are  had,  from  which  muoh 
good  may  be  expeeled. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  eaek  Mtm  will  be  enoonraged,  and  extend  vntil 
tbere  ii  an  efideat  wide  aweke  dub  in  eeeh  ioliool  district  in  the  eouiyt 
and  that  sooli  dnba,  aeting  in  eoneert  wi^  the  eomiiy  society,  will  take 
upon  themselTes  the  dntj  of  eoUeetmg  the  agricultural  statistics  of  their 
distriets  eaeb  year,  whidi  will  enable  ihe  county  society  to  oompile  and 
Tcpori  to  the  State  society  eseh  year,  an  aeearate  statement  of  the  Ibrm 
prodnets,  and  ihe  progress  of  fiurm  impiofements ;  or,  in  other  wetds,  we 
should  get  an  annual  oenius  prepared  by  the  perfons  best  «|ualified  Ibr  such 
a  duty,  instead  of  a  oensus  taken  at  interrak  of  fiYc  years,  by  m^MiiHt 
whose  fttnees  consists  in  their  belonging  to  this  or  that  political  party. 

An  organisatitmin  every  county  of  Ac  State  that  weuld  cany  this  plan 
into  suocessfal  operatioo,  would  confer  a  lasting  beneit  on  the  State,  and 
he  justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  people. 

EZRA  OOBNSLL,  PruiiMKt, 


ULSTER. 

The  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  days  of 
September  last,  and  was  in  all  respects  the  largest  exhibition  ever  held  in 
Ulster  county.  The  throng  of  visitors  present  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  stock,  farming  and  mechanical  im- 
plements,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  fancy  articles,  were  highly  grati- 
fying, and  denoted  increased  interest  and  pride  in  the  varioun  branches  of 
labor  represented. 

The  accommodations  wore  also  superior  to  those  heretofore  enjoyed. 
The  lot  purchased  by  the  sodety  during  the  year,  comprising  nine  acres  of 
lord  and  dry  soiU  had  been  well  endosed,  and  around  the  outnde  a  car- 
riage way  or  traek  of  sufficient  width  had  been  made,  affording  ample  room 
f»r  the  display  of  the  many  fine  horses  on  the  grounds,  without  in  any 
manner  interfering  with  the  other  parts  of  the  czhiMtion,  Within  the 
track  were  erected  the  stalls  for  stock,  and  the  buildings  and  tent  in  which 
were  displayed  in  ridi  profosion,  specimens  of  every  kind  of  fiurm  produce 
and  articles  rspiesenting  every  hruwh  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  akilL 

The  list  of  entries  was  unusually  large,  and  numbered  125  horses,  180 
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cattle,  100  sheep,  and  so  on  through  all  the  various  dop^irtmcnts  of  the 
exhibition.  The  Tarioas  kinds  of  stock  exhibited  indicated  a  marked  im- 
provcmeDt  among  our  farmcns  and  utock  growers  in  the  raising  of  stock. 

Among  the  many  fine  animals  entered  for  competition  we  cannot  £ul  to 
notice  a  Jaokson  oolt,  owned  lij  Dr.  IWui  S.  DMres,  «f  SraforiiM, 
wUok  wm  mn^  admired,  and  alio  a  itaUion  of  tlM  Mamhrim  atook,  bred 
hj  the  late  Philip  Hoombeek,  now  evned  1^  Daniel  L  Haahtevelc,  ef  Gar- 
diner, and  another  ef  the  same  itoek  bred  and  oimed  bj  Daniel  8.  flebeen- 
■aker,  of  Marbletewn.  A  etallion  eolt  owned  by  Jeee^  F.  Datist  ef 
Bondoat  attracted  nnoh  attention  lor'ita  fine  atjle  and  notion,  A  naaber 
«f  pain  of  matehed  hottee  were  ihown  ef  inperier  enoellenoe,  of  whieh  a 
pair  owned  bj  William  B.  Vitoh,  and  alio  a  pair  owned  bj  Peter  J.  Dnboia, 
reoeiTed  many  oomplimentary  notioee  from  the  apeotators. 

The  large  nnmber  of  eattleenieradembraeed  many  fineqpeoimont,  among 
lAieh  a  fine  thorongh-bred  Durham  bull,  bred  by  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Weat- 
dmater  eonnty,  now  owned  by  James  Kiersted,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  attracted 
much  attention,  as  did  alao  a  very  handsome  pair  of  working  cattle  of 
the  Devonshire  breed  owned  by  Maj.  Thomas  Cornell,  of  Rondont.  A 
pair  of  Durham  steers,  owned  bj  Col*  0«  L«  Kiersted,  of  Kingston,  were 
also  muck  admired  for  their  snperior  qualities  and  trainihg.  The  ooUec- 
tion  of  fruit  was  very  large,  principally  from  southern  Ulster,  where  more 
time  and  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
county.  The  contribution  of  A.  J.  Caywood,  Esq.,  of  Modena,  comprised 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  &c.,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  justly  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  visitors  at  the  fair.  Some  excellent  speci- 
mens were  bhown  by  the  farmers  of  Marbletown,  Hurley,  Kingston  and 
Olive.  If  our  farmers  generally  would  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  pro- 
per selection  and  cultivation  of  fruit,  they  would  find  (like  their  esteemed 
fellow-citizen,  Robert  L.  I^ell),  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant  to  engage  in, 
but  in  time  leaves  a  large  balance  on  the  side  of  profits  in  making  up  the 
aggregate  proceeds  of  the  farm. 

Of  vegetables  an  endless  variety  were  presented,  making  the  collection 
immense.  Pumpkins  weighing  100  lbs.  and  over  were  offered  by  Dr.  Peter 
Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Hurley.  Potatoes  of  erery  kind  and  siie  and  apparently 
of  excellent  quality,  were  offered  by  a  host  of  competitors. 

Garden  products,  of  every  Tariety  and  quality,  were  exhibited  in  sndi 
profusion  as  to  cause  the  belief  among  many,  that  the  hitherto  barren 
monntains  and  hillsides  of  Ulster  had  snddenly  become  gardens  of  nnex- 
ampled  prodnctiTeness,  and  the  nnmerons  apeoimens  of  hotter  and  honey 
wore  of  foeh  fine  appcaranoe  and  flavor  as  to  almoet  bafle  the  judges  and 
apeotators  to  disoriminate  between  them. 

In  the  department  of  meohanioal  and  agriooltvral  implements,  oonld  be 
finmd  erery thing,  from  a  **Baokeye  Premium  Mower,'*  to  a  **  Shilling 
Knifb  Sharpener;"  earriages  firom  the  manufhetories  of  L.  N.  Hermanoe, 
and  J.  T.  Merritt,  that  fbr  beautr  of  style,  and  eleganee-of  finish,  were 
good  enongh  for  royalty ;  harness  from  the  shops  of  B.  B.  Stowe,  of  Ben- 
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drat,  NioWb,  of  Ktit9ilo«»  that  wM  Bot  be  tscoUed  ht  h^m^j  of 
voteamlkip  ootAldo  of  the  shopa  of  Kow  Tork  oi^.  Indeed,  tkii  d«yort- 
inent  comprised  eTOfy  Article  in  whiok  tho  OBoftil  and  ormoieiital  ootdd  bo 
oombined,  and  preooitod  many  improvoBents  oreditoble  to  oar  moobuda. 

Tbo  Fkrftl  departoieiit  exhibited  •  morked  contrast  with  fbrsior  years,, 
and  presented  MOtty  beautiful  specimens  admirably  ananged,  refleotiog 
great  credit  upon  thqee  ladies  by  whose  efforts  it  waa  prodnood.  Tbo 
specimens  of  noodlowork,  embroidery,  &c.,  though  not  so  nnmerous  aa  tboy 
should  have  boos,  were  h^bly  ereditable  to  tbo  different  contribatortf* 
Too  much  praise  cannot  bo  ipvontothc  ladies  of  our  eounty  for  their  many 
tasteful  and  elegant  contributions  which  rendered  thoir  department  the  dis- 
ttngniabing  feature  of  the  fair,  and  especial  thanks  are  due  to  those  who 
assumed  the  difficult  duty  of  comparing  and  deciding  upon  the  merits  of 
the  articles,  and  awarding  tho  premiums  to  the  many  competitors.  From 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  ladies  at  this  and  the  previous  fair,  we  doubt 
not  that  they  will  continue  to  assist  in  rendering  our  future  fairs  attractive 
by  their  presence  as  well  as  by  increasing  the  display  of  the  many  osofiil. 
and  handsome  articles  of  their  handiwork. 

The  riding  match  was  witnessed  by  an  immense  crowd,  which  lined  the 
track,  and  passed  off  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  competitors  exhibited 
courage  as  well  as  grace  in  their  performances,  and  were  warmly  applauded. 

The  address  was  delivered  l>y  the  Rev.  Silas  Fitch,  M.  A.,  of  Coxsackie, 
Greene  county.  It  was  replete  with  practical  and  instructive  suggestions, 
and  received  the  close  attention  of  the  large  concourse  of  persons  who  lis- 
tened to  its  delivery.  A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  and  the 
address  ordered  printed.  After  the  address,  the  reports  of  committees 
were  read  and  premiums  awarded. 

On  10th  January,  1860,  the  following  premiums  for  field  crops  were 
awarded.  The  committee,  in  awarding  them,  were  governed  by  tho  largest 
return !4  received  from  the  land,  compared  with  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

1  aero  of  buy,  1st  premium,  $5.00,  to  C.  L.  Kiersted,  yield,  tons. 

2  do  oats,  1st  do  5.00,  to  0.  L.  Kiersted,  do  213  bnsbola. 
1   do      do  2d    do      .  2.60,  to  Wm.  CookboiBt  do  92^  do 

1  do  do  8d  do  Tr.  Inst,  to  Jaa.  Kiontod,  do  67  do 
1  do  com,  Ist  do  15.00,  to  Wm.  Oookbnra,  do  67^  do 
1  do  do  2d  do  afiO,  toC.  L.  Kiontod,  do  68^  do 
1  do  do  8d  d«  Vol.  Tr.  to  Jaa.  Kiontod,  do  56}  do 
^  dopolatooalak  do  tS.00,  to  Howry  E.  Logg,  do  190  do 
1  do  apr.wb.  lot  do  5.00,  to  S.  L.  Tbompaon,  do  15^}  do 
Hm  nforago  crops  por  aero,  raiwd  in  tbo  oonn^  ia  tbo  yoar  1850»  an 
no  oan  bo  aaoortoinod,  aro  aa  foilowi : 

Wbtor  wbaat,   18  b«boU 

Springwbont,  «••••.   14  do 

Indian  ootn,  40  do 

Ryo,   25  do 

Onto,  •   00  do 
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BvekwliMt,   1^5  bnshek. 

Potaloefl,  125  do 

Hay,   l|tons. 

Prom  (he  foregoing  statement  of  ita  proeeedlnge  for  the  past  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  Society  has  never  been  ill  a  more  healthy  and  proo- 
perons  condition  than  at  present,  and  its  influence  is  rapidly  extending. 

Since  its  re>organization  under  the  law  of  1855,  it  has  receired  new 
vigor  from  the  interest  manifested  among  onr  farmers,  to  become  members 
of  it  and  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  Its  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  all  its  members  are  desirous  to  assist  in  promoting  its  ad- 
vancement and  uaefulneea,  and  to  share  in  the  advantages  and  benefits  it 
confers  by  developing  the  resources  of  our  county,  and  improving  and  pro- 
moting its  agricultural  interests  ;  and  we  confidently  predict  that  the  future 
reports  of  the  Association  will  be  evidence  of  its  increasing  prosperity,  and 
of  the  good  resulting  from  the  zealous  and  progressive  spirit  which  it  has 
infused  among  those  who  reap  the  reward  of  intelligent  and  well  direoted 
labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

C.  L.  KIERSTED,  President. 
Benj.  B.  nooBNBEKK,  Cor.  Secretary, 

PBIBIDBMT  KIlBSraD  AND  HIB  WOBK. 

The  reeord  of  the  deingB  of  the  Ultter  Agricnltnrml  fiooiety  for  the 
twelve  mouths  pMsed  is  fall  of  enoomragement  for  the  ftitare.  Ool.  Kier^ 
sted*s  idministifttion  hts  vindieated  the  warm  support  and  ooafident  leli- 
SBoe  npon  his  energies,  on  liis  eleetion,  a  year  ago.  By  dint  of  his  peraonal 
ezevtions,  in' the  main,  and  the  in^vlse  given  to  the  whole  hody  ef  his 
ardent  enterprise,  the  assoeiatloii  has  been  re^organiied  thoroaghly*  and 
put  on  a  sore  basis  for  the  ftitnre.  The  pnrehale  of  the  foir  groonds, 
whidi  has  been  regptrded  as  impossihle  before  this,  has  been  eompletod, 
and  save  a  trifling  anm,  has  been  raised  and  paid.  No  oonntj  in  the  State 
has  a  soeiety  bettor  organised  now,  sad  with  foirer  prospeets  of  d<MBg  a 
good  work.  The  last  annual  meeting  was  a  triumph.  And  there  is  small 
doubt  now  but  that  a  career  of  vigorous  nsefobneas  is  open  in  ite  history. 
Col.  Kiersted  has  been  ably  seconded  in  his  efforts ;  but  it  is  a  bare  aet  of 
justiee  to  say  that  what  has  been  done  is  principally  owing  to  his  manage* 
ment  and  labors.  In  anything  of  this  kind,  howevec  great  may  be  its 
value  and  the  publie  interest  in  its  success,  there  must  be  some  one  who 
will  not  grudge  his  labor,  nor  shrink  fircni  inevitable  responsibilities.  And 
Gol.  R.  was  the  man  for  the  occasion ;  with  a  clear  view  of  what  was 
needed,  a  ready  hand  for  the  work,  and  no  disposition  to  look  back  after 
patting  his  hand  to  the  plow.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
society  should  insist  upon  re-electing  him  to  the  presidency  for  1860,  and 
it  is  a  weighty  pledge  that  its  progresa  will  be  commenanrate. 

.  A  llEMBEB. 
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WAB&EN. 

The  third  •zbibitioii  of  thii  toeiety  wu  a  very  tuooeMfiil  onet  and  an 
advanoe  on  pre?ionfl  yean.  Alihoo^  the  frosts  affeotod  some  of  the  erops 
severely,  yet  in  some  departments  the  exhibition  was  qnite  Taried,  and  in 
many  there  were  artioles  of  superior  exeellenoe.  Of  potatoes  there  was  a 
large  exhibition.  Twenty-fonr  dilTerent  varieties  were  shown,  proving  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Warren  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  the 
most  esteemed  varieties.  If  farmers  oonid  be  indnced  to  keep  aoonrate 
statistics  of  their  onltivation,  and  present  them  annnally  with  their  pro« 
dnets,  then  the  reports  wonld  be  much  more  valaable,  and  our  system  of 
onltivation  would  exhibit  a  constant  progress,  and  the  varieties,  the  best 
and  most  profitable  would  be  established. 

In  the  stock  department,  cattle,  borses  and  sheep  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  President,  B.  0.  Butler,  in  announcing  the  oomniittecs,  re- 
marked that  the  ejihibition  was,  in  many  respeets,  an  advance  of  that  of 
last  year.  The  manufactures  are  from  a  larger  area,  and  more  varied  in 
character.  Ibey  embrace  leather  and  tanned  robes,  paintings  and  gnns, 
-which  have  never  been  exhibited  before.  The  produce  is  not  equal  to  the 
best  efforts  of  our  county.  We  have  had  a  frost  every  month  in  the  year, 
which  tellb  upon  the  maturing  of  vegetables.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a 
fair  show  ;  the  corn  has  matured,  and  the  varieties  of  potatoes  on  exhi- 
bition, were  very  creditable. 

The  census  reveals  the  fact  that,  iu  1855,  the  acres  of  com  planted  iu 
this  county  were  7, '208,  yielding  123,817  bushels  of  corn,  being  an  average 
of  17  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ulster  county  planted  18,429  acres,  yielding 
242,229  bushels,  an  average  of  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Also  that 
the  potato  crop  was  2,630  acres  planted,  and  173,328  bushels  grown,  which 
is  an  average  of  80  l  uslu  Is  to  the  acre  ;  while  in  Ulster,  the  average  was 
39  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  iu  the  entire  State,  the  average  was  about  69 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

These  figures  iudicatc  a  handsome  average  for  the  lands  in  our  section. 
In  regard  to  the  cattle  and  horses,  I  will  not  particularize,  c.xcej  t  to  say 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  exhibition  of  well-shaped  cleanly  animals,  is  one  of 
which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  And  I  would  submit  to  the  farmers 
whether  these  annual  fairs  and  exhibitions  of  stock  arc  not  the  very  best 
advertisement  tlfey  can  have  for  their  farms.  While  in  our  neighboring 
counties  the  pastures  have  been  parched  up,  this  show  indicates  that  we 
have  not  suffered  to  an  equal  extent.  The  fine  specimens  of  produce  indi- 
cate a  fertile  soil ;  and  while  334,000  acres,  or  three-fourths  of  Warren 
county,  are  still  an  unbroken  wilderness,  we  cannot  mistake  the  work  be- 
fore us. 


WASHINGTON. 

Iu  the  report  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Washington  county  for 
the  year  1859,  we  are  warranted  in  staiiug  that  it  is  pragressive.  Faraia 
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are  being  bettor  tilled  and  rendered  more  prodactive.  Wet  places  are 
undergoing  a  tborongli  drainage,  which  girea  them  increased  facilities  for 
cultivatioii,  producing  larger  crops  of  improved  quality,  affording  a  remune- 
ration for  tbe  outlay,  to  say  nothiog  of  tbe  beauty  of  neat  husbandry,  whieh 
is  a  eommendable  attunment  of  tbe  ambitions  fiurmer.  Barren,  bnsby 
aloTenly  patehes  are  cleared  np  and  brougbt  under  cultiTation.  More  paina 
are  taken  in  tbe  making,  saying  and  applying  manures  to  enrieb  tbe  soil 
and  to  fertilise  and  stimulate  tbe  growing  erops.  Buildings  are  repaiiod, 
or  remoTed  and  new  ones  substituted,  improTod  in  appearanoe  and  oouto- 
nienoe.  Boads  and  bridges  baTo  also  sbu^  in  tbe  spirit  of  improvement, 
adding  increased  &oilities  to  travel  to  and  from  markets.  However,  muob 
of  our  surplus  produce,  not  needed  for  bome  consumption  witbin  our  bounds, 
is  purobased  at  our  own  doors  and  conveyed  to  distant  markets  by  our 
railroads  and  canal  and  lake  navigation.  As  tbe  population  of  our  villages 
is  increasing,  additional  accommodations  are  needed,  not  only  as  dwelUng- 
bouses,  but  as  places  of  business,  and  tbeir  constant  erection  in  modem 
style  and  enlarged  acoommodations  is  anotber  evidence  of  thrift.  He- 
obanies  of  good  taste  and  skill  are  needed,  sought  and  usefully  and  profita- 
bly employed.  A  variety  of  manufacturing  interests  are  well  patronised, 
requiring  an  increase  of  raw  materials,  labor  and  capital  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  products.  Organized  congregations  are  well  supplied  with 
acceptable  ministers.  Commendable  exertions  are  made  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  education  in  our  primary  schools  and  also  in  our  academies, 
and  thereby  secure  a  moral  and  an  intelligent  population.  The  dead  are 
cared  for  as  well  as  the  living  ;  during  the  last  and  present  year  Woodlands 
Cemetery,  in  Cambridge,  has  been  organized,  grounds  purchased,  laid  out 
into  lots,  roads,  avenues  and  walks  graded,  interments  made,  and  valuable 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth.  In  Salem,  during 
the  present  year,  a  similar  enterprise  with  noble  bearing  has  been  in  pro- 
gress. The  foregoing  operations  are  mentioned  as  evidences  of  progress,  as 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  industrious,  thriving,  farming  citizens.  Our 
sources  of  wealth  are  in  the  soil,  from  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  out  by  agri- 
cultural process,  and  applied  in  sustaining  life,  in  making  us  comfortable, 
and  in  promoting  the  refinement  and  inlelligence  of  a  favored  community. 

The  season  in  some  respects  has  been  unusual.  The  spring  was  cold  and 
dry,  followed  with  late  frosts,  destructive  to  many  gardt^  vegetables,  and 
injurious  to  field  crops,  especially  corn.  The  summer  and  autumn  were 
visited  with  a  severe  drought,  accompanied  with  swarms  of  insects,  hungry 
to  devour  a  scanty  and  withered  vegetation.  Notwithstanding  these  em- 
barrassments many  cropa  matured  well  and  eompare  favorably  with  past 
SOBSOBS.  In  tbe  northern  section  of  the  county  winter  wheat  Is  cultivated 
with  some  success ;  and  spring  wheat  more  so,  and  more  gentrally  throiigh 
the  county,  but  both  more  or  less  have  been  subjected  to  the  injurioos 
eiiBcta  of  insects.  Our  principal  grain  crop  is  Indisa  com,  whidi  suffiBred 
by  dfou|^  aad  by  htd  and  «urly  frosts,  biii  has  mitnssd  and  yiaUod  bifttor 
IhMi  was  mMfU^L  Bya  is  nol    aoBtonsivaly  oaltifnttd  at  ii  bna  boM 
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in  fonuer  years.  The  growth  this  jear  has  been  conaidered  better  than 
uaual,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  But  few  farmers  cultivate  barley. 
When  sown  it  generally  pays  well  for  cultivation.  The  seation  has  been 
favorable  for  it  and  it  hau  yielded  a  good  increase.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
heavier  and  better  oat  crop  produced  in  tke  county  than  the  prei^ent 
ye^t'  Buckwheat  waa  injured  by  th«  drought  and  has  been  comparatively 
ligKt  FUx.  has  dont  betler.  In  former  yeara  it  haa  been  more  exten- 
sively onltiTated ;  and  ospecuUlj  bj  the  farmera  in  the  aontheni  portioii  of 
the  oouuty.  The  p«»t  Mtm  ham  hm  iMreimhk  Ibf  ilsficowth,  and  th« 
erop  has  beeo  heariij  seeded  end  thieUj  ooaUd  with  lint.  In  the  petatt 
crop  these  bti  haen  less  of  disease  than  hq^  mm  hmtx  jeers,  «itli 
speotable  yield  and  of  a  good  quality.  Some  new  Tarietiea  of  esteemed 
OxeeUenoe  have  hoan  introdneed  thmgh  the  ageaey  ofjthe  New  Xork 
State  Agponltvral  rooms,  at  Alhany,  as  fivnished  In  small  hags  by  th« 
generosity  of  tha&ey.  0,  S.  Goodrich,  who  has  been  doing  a  noble  work  in 
the  improTement  of  the  varieties,  and  tha  onltayation  of  that  IndlspensabW 
Tflgetsble,  among  whith  is  the  Ganwt  Ohili>  for  tAble  nse,  in  ow  estimation, 
is  seoond  to  no  other  rariety  to  as  known.  It  is  of  good  sisOf.  yields  well, 
•nd  haa  not  as  yet  heen-muoh  affoe^  by  disaase.  Farmeis  hare  been  dis* 
oonrsgsd  in  thrir  attempts  at  raising  paaaasa  field  erof  in  eoosef^insgiee  of 
the  annoyance  of  the  b^g^and  bnt  finr  aro  towiu  !0aana»  with  pretar  aart 
aod  good  cultivatien^  are  a  valuable  crop.  Bnt  like  other  vigetaUas  thoj 
need  food  to  live  upon  and  thrive,  and  are  not  to  be  trampled  down,  nor  over 
run,  nor  overshadowed  by  weeds.    The  product  has  be«n  fair. 

The  drought  to  which  we  have  alluded  bade  serious  effect  to  diminish  tha 
inrop  of  hay.  It  is  estimated  that  it  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  less  in 
^tiantity  than  the  year  preceding.  It  is  of  gocnl  quality,  and  wasgltthered 
in  the  beet  of  weather.  This  is  the  heaviest  farm,  crop  of  the  coaaty,  and 
its  failivre  is  seriously  felt  by  the  growers  of  stock.  In  the  cultivation  ef 
fruit  there  is  annually  a  moderate  advance.  New  and  choice  varieties  are 
sought  and  introduced.  The  bounds  of  orcharding  are  enlarged  and 
planted,  furnishing  a  good  supply  for  domestic  use,  and  generally  some  for 
exportation.  Messrs.  H.  Valentine  &  Son,  of  the  Northern  Vineyard,  in 
Jackson,  have  experimented  upon  the  culture  of  the  grape.  Their  object 
has  been  to  obtain  and  cultivate  those  varieties  that  will  stand  the  rigor  of 
our  winters  without  extra  protection,  and  yield  their  fruit  ripened  before 
the  early  frosts.  They  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  manufacture  from  their 
product  several  barrels  of  wine,  which  ia  said  to  be  of  a  fine  flavor  and  a 
choice  article.  Our  seed  gardens  show  an  annual  advance  in  their  iuiprovcd 
culture  and  valuable  product,  giving  a  wide  range  to  their  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. We  have  confklence,  as  it  respects  ihc  superior  varieties  of  garden 
seeds  hire  raised,  that  they  are  unsurpassed  iu  excellence,  reflecting  hi^h 
credit  upon  our  gardeners. 

The  dairies  are  distributed  among  our  principal  formers,,  who,  after  their 
home  supply,  usually  have  a  surplus  of  butter  for  sale.  A  fewhs^  %herd 
of  cows  and  manufactaxe  both  batter  and  eheesa  liuc  markst*  whirs 
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pains  are  spared  in  producing  superior  qualities,  and  not  failing  to  com- 
mand the  highest  prices.  Tlie  butter  is  packed  in  crocks  and  tubs  ;  the 
cheese  is  put  into  boxes  of  appropriate  size,  each  one  by  itself,  for  safe 
transportation.  The  business  is  suitable  for  grass  farms,  and  is  considered 
safe  and  profitable  in  skillful  hands.  The  raising  of  pork  is  also  a  heavy 
item  in  the  product  of  the  farm.  The  milk  of  the  dairies,  and  the  rich 
clover  fields  do  much  to  advance  its  growth.  This  is  followed  with  a  refuse 
from  the  fields  which  they  readily  devour,  and  by  which  they  are  brought 
forward  in  goo4  oondHion,  and  thn%  up  for  heavy  feed  on  the  best  material. 
In  this  way  our  beat  and  heavieat  pork  if  prepared  for  market  at  diferant 
aeaaona,  and  is  aagerly  aonght,  at  the  best  prices,  for  tlie  Boston  and  New 
York  markets. 

In  Oambiidgi  is  an  establiskment,  witk  extenaive  aooommodations,  for 
the  fiitteoing  cf  beeres.  Oxen  are  pnrefaased,  stall  fbd,  sold,  jwd  taken 
by  railroad  to  places  wbere  good  beef  eommands  the  best  priees.  This 
makes  a  ready  market  for  the  surplus  of  hay  and  grain  in  the  Tieinity, 
and  fismishes  a  noUe  quantity  of  mannre  to  nonrlsh  the  heavy  crops  of  a 
yalnable  tan. 

Onr  Connty  AgricnHoral  Society  has  had  its  inflnenee  to  enoonrage  ez- 
perimenta  in  the  csltiYation  of  different  soils,'<-ihe  application  of  mannrcs 
and  fbrtiliaers,—- the  growing  of  a  Tsriety  of  tegetablee,  fmits  and  ilowets, 
both  fbr  the  garden  and  the  field.  It  has  enconraged  the  iotrodnetion  d 
the  most  approved  Taiieties  <tf  tarn  stock,  consisting  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  fowls.  It  has  also  enconraged  every  brandi  of  hnman 
Indostiy,  as  the  productions  of  their  mechanical  skill  may  be  seen  on  ezhi* 
bition  at  onr  annual  fairs,  in  improyed  implements  of  hnsbandry,  and  labor 
saving  machines  for  the  farm,  the  honse,  and  the  work  shop, — the  beaatifol 
work  of  ladies,  and  the  life-giving  tenches  of  the  peocil,  all  oombinbg  to 
diflose  intelligence,  to  enoonrage  experiments,  to  patronize  art,  cnltivate 
taste,  to  enjoy  sociability,  promote  industry,  and  refine  society. 

EPHRAIM  H.  NKWTON, 
Cor,  Sec  WatkingtoH  Co.  Agr.  Society, 

Cambbidgs,  Dec  2Zd,  1858. 


WAYNE. 

In  making  a  report  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
year  1859,  it  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to  describe  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  county,  the  crops,  improvemcDts,  &c.,  as  to  record  the  trausae- 
tions  of  the  Society. 

The  farmers  of  Wayne  are  again  encouraged.  Naturally  one  of  the 
best  counties  in  the  State  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  that  staphs  and 
profitable  product  having  been  mainly  relied  on  as  a  farm  crop,  its  almost 
entire  failure,  on  account  of  the  midge,  for  a  few  years  past,  was  really  a 
cause  of  serious  apprehension.  And,  although  other  crops  were  raised 
with  more  or  less  profit,  ihe  failure  of  this  great  staple  of  the  county  was 
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seyerely  felt,  tiid  piodveed  great  depteiaioa  in  ftgrioalinnd  energj  and 

improvement. 

Imagine  the  agreeable  disappointment  of  the  farmer,  when,  at  harvest, 
instead  of  receiving  fresh  discouragement  from  another  niinod  crop,  ihey 
beheld  the  golden  grain  ripened  and  untouched  by  the  depredator,  bending 
to  the  earth  by  its  own  weight,  and  yielding  more  largely  than  of  yore. 
The  *'  Harvest  Home  "  was  again  celebrated  by  joyous  mirth,  and  hope 
and  renewed  expectations,  again  made  strong  the  arm  of  the  husbandman. 

The  wheat  crop  was  never  so  good  in  the  county  ;  the  average  yield 
could  not  have  been  less  than  30  to  85  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety 
generally  sown  is  Mediterranean,  and  though  still  called  a  red  wheat,  it  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when  introduced  here,  several  years  since. 
It  is  now  nearly  equal  in  all  respects  to  white  varieties,  its  color  having 
materially  improved. 

The  qoantitj  of  wheat  sown  was  larger  than  nsnal,  and  a  strong  hopa  is 
felt  that  tke  erop  will  again  resnme  its  fbrmer  importsnoe. 

Winter  Wlej,  of  whieh  a  laige  amonnt  is  annni^y  raised  ia  tUisoaiitj', 
is  rapidly  ooning  into  fkm  as  a  profitable  etop.  The  yield  thii  seeson 
has  been  large,  averaging  fully  sixty  hndiels  per  sere,  and  aereral  ereps 
nikder  my  immediate  observation  gtring  as  high  as  seventy-five.  It  requires 
the  same  kind  of  Mil  and  enltnre  as  wheat,  and  never  has  been  injured  by 
the  midge,  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  early,  and  ean  be  harvested  two  weeks 
beiwe  wheat,  a  merit  whieh  farmers  will  appreeiate. 

Spring  barley  was  not  a  good  erop,  though  a  large  amoniit  was  sown. 
The  average  yield  in  this  eonnty  was  not  flur  from  eighteen  bnahels  per 
sere.   It  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  injury  by  insects  than  the  winter  variety. 

Oats  were  heavy,  exoellent  in  quality,  and  the  yield  eonseqnently  large 
per  acre.   The  amount  sown  was  also  great. 

Indian  com  was  not  as  good  a  crop  as  last  year,  though  a  fair  one.  A 
large  number  of  acres  was  planted,  and  the  stalks  form  an  important  item 
of  forage  for  stoek. 

The  hay  erop  was  hardly  equal  to  former  years,  though  much  better  than 
in  counties  west  of  this. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  county  was  good,  except  peaches.  Apples  were 
fair  and  abundant  The  entire  product  of  the  county  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  which  is  substantially  correct,  though  other  counties  that  do  not 
produce  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  apples  grown  here,  report  larger  yields. 


The  price  does  not  include  barrels. 

150,000  bbls.  green  apples  shipped,  9s.,  $168,750 

60,000  bbls.    do     do     sold  and  consumed,  9s.,  •••••  67,500 

60,000  bbls.    do     do     fed  and  made  in  cider,  40c.,   24,000 

600,000  11.8.  dried     do     shipped,  6c*,   36,000 

Pears  and  small  fruits,  ••••••««  8,750 


Total  fmii  produot,  $800,000 
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AUhough  almost  every  farm  in  the  oountj  has  an  orchard,  many  of  them 
comprising  20,  30  and  50  acres  each,  still,  the  number  of  fruit  trees  annuaUy 
planted  is  greater  than  at  any  former  time.  The  best  Tarieties  for  profit, 
are  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Baldwin. 

In  planting  an  orchard  75  per  cent  of  Greening,  and  25  per  cent  of  Bald- 
win troes  are  selected. 

For  fall  and  early  winter  use  and  market,  we  hare  the  Billy  Bond  apple, 
which  for  hardiness  of  growth,  great  productiveness,  fine  appearance,  ealin* 
ary  properties  and  good  flsTOTt  hu  no  equal.  As  thu  apple  is  unknown, 
except  in  Wayne  oonnty  and  Tidnity,  I  append  n  kietoiy  and  dtMriplion. 

TBI  BILLT  BONJO  APPLS. 

SlUtory. — This  apple,  according  to  good  authorities,  ori^Mtedin  Franoe, 
with  one  William  Bond,  and  was  introdnoed  in  Wayne  county,  about  the 
year  1790  by  John  Dird«t  •>  FrenchnMl,  wKo  tnUed  it  *  BiUy  Bond ' 
nfter  ita  anthor.   It  is  common  in  Wayne  and  Onterif  fONntiM*  where  it 

has  been  propagated,  and  where  it  is  held  in  great  esteem.  As  a  mukei 
apple  it  stands  high,  bringing  a  higher  price  than  others.  It  has  been  oon* 
founded  with  the  "  Belle  et  Bonne,''  *'  Domine,''  "  Rambo,"  and  ''Autumn 
Seck-no-further,"  but  is  none  of  these;  it  being  a  distinct  variety,  no4 
described  in  the  booka.  The  people  wiU  introduee  it,  whother  the  nnraerjr* 
men  do  or  not. 

Description. — Size  medium  to  large;  oblong-ovate;  color  striped  and 
dotted  with  rich  yellowish  red,  or  greenish  yellow  ground;  quite  red  on  bide 
towards  the  sun;  stripes  jsomctimes  broken  and  irregular;  skin  rather  thick 
and  smooth;  stalk  short  and  rather  slender,  cavity  small ;  calix  in  narrow 
basin  ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rich,  mild,  sub-acid,  agreeable  flavor  ;  excel- 
lent for  cooking,  or  table,  very  handsome ;  tree  hardy,  spreading,  very 
productive ;  fit  for  culinary  purposes  in  October,  ripens  in  December,  and 
keeps  well  till  February  or  later ;  wortliy  of  general  cultivation. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  horses  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society, 
July  4th  and  5th,  and  was  iiucoesaful,  as  these  special  exhibitions  of  the 
society  always  have  been. 

These  exhibitions  are  designed  to  niiwd  lb*  prodnetvt  of  thii  kind^of 
stack,  facilities  for  showing  thi^  aaimnlst  and  dsslsts  in  hmm  na  nppor- 
taaity  to  pnrehssst  n  Bralnai  btnsll  wUsh  h9&k  Midi  liUnistlm  fthfiv 
evidMit  idTnatsge. 

At  the  snnasl  fair,  the  show  of  oattle,  partionUrly  Short  Horns,  was 
eieeUsDt.  Iftessn.  Cost  and  Pivtiisai,  of  Lyonw,  hvn  Inftrsduind  sevsssL 
hnda  of  pare  bred  Dnrhsai  enttie  (rtm  the  best  herds  in  Keatnoky,  whisk 
Ibni  a  great  sdditioii  to  Ihe  stoek  of  th*  oonaty.  Manj  of  tlsiir  ssMls 
wsM  npon  exhibition,  tnd  elicited  mnoh  praiss. 

Ths  show  of  fruit  and  TtfotablM,  was  snch  at  Wajne  t/omni^  and  nsinal^,. 
onlj,  oaa  fnmish. 

Altogether,  the  fiairwss  snceessfnl  and  yielded  mieii  plessore,  aadfper* 
haps  proit  to  those  who  attended  it.  A  new  featnro  was  the  sals  of  stook 
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mA  aiiioles  at  aaciion,  in  the  afternooB  of  the  laat  day ;  $2,000  worth  of 
property  changed  hands  to  the  mutual  satisfaotion  of  both,  buyer  and  seUar. 

Improvements  of  all  kinds  are  steadily  going  forward  in  the  county ;  as 
for  instance,  the  erection  of  comfortable  and  even  elegant  farm  dwellings, 
barns  and  other  out  buildings ;  fences,  &c.;  the  introduction  of  all  kinds 
of  improv  cd  »tock ;  the  umc  of  labor  saving  farm  inipleuiontSi  and  tho  ro* 
olamation  of  wet  and  luaproductive  lands  by  draining. 

PiilWITI  C.  VAN  ShYCKt  Fruid^. 


WESTCHESTEB. 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  the  exhibition  was  not  as  well  sus- 
tained aa  vrasL  Ibi  aomo  of  ibo  departments,  the  exhibition  was  Tery 
well  ropreaentad.  Agrioullwal  implements  were  very  creditsble  "Mk  as 
to  numbeii  mud  quality.  Tim  general  intvoduolion  of  monrers  and  respers, 
those  easential  aids  to  the  fimner,  Ims  been  the  mesas  of  advanoing  the 
agrienltnral  mterest.  The  Triable  display  was  very  ereditable,  and  in 
no  department  bss  there  been  greater  {mprorement  than  in  this,  and  most 
oC  this  advanee  it  dne  to  the  eannty  and  town  AgriovltQral  and  Hortieiil- 
toral  ssMilations. 

On  no  former  eoeaaien  hss  then  been  sneh  a  displaj  in  the  Vmit  d^ 
partment*  Persons  oempetent  to  jndge  who  were  pteient  at  the  State 
Vair,  asiert  that  the  fhut  exhibited  there*  eaoetted  oars  only  in  qnantHy. 
Apples  end  peais,  of  the  ehoioest  tarietiei,  were  shown.  Grapes,  boA 
natiTe  and  li»reign,  were  of  great  variety  and  ezeellenee ;  and  npon  the 
whole,  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfaTorable  weather,  the 
lesnlt  was  highly  adTsntageons  to  the  eanse  of  agrieoltore. 


WYOMING. 

This  Soeiety  hss  been  in  soeeessfltl  operation  sixteen  yean.  From  its 
oemmeneemsot,  it  leosiTed  the  svpport  of  many  of  the  most  intdUgent 
formen  of  the  eonnty,  and  from  then  nntilnow,  it  has  been  steadily  grow> 
ing  mora  and  more  p<^nlar  with  the  maaaes.  The  operations  of  the  present 
year  have  been  enunentl/  snooeasfol.  The  Tsrieos  departments  of  the 
aaanal  ezhilritien  were  well  austained.  Display  of  ]>evon  eat  tie  was  rery 
attraetiye,  as  was  that  of  Durham's,  thoogh  not  as  large  as  the  Devons. 

Dairying,  A  large  part  of  the  county  is  devoted  to  dairying.  It  is 
atttradting  much  of  the  attention  and  capital  of  farmers,  and  cheese  is 
one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  county.  More  than  usual  interest  has  been 
manileited  of  late.  In  the  past  two  years,  it  has  realized  from  eight  to  twelTO 
cents  per  pound.  Great  improvement  is  evident  in  its  manufacture.  The 
new  patent  vat,  with  steam  for  heating  the  milk  and  scalding  the  cheese,  has 
been  generally  introduced.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and  is  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  all  housewives.  This  vat,  with  other  improvements,  has  given 
a  greater  uniformity  in  the  oheeae,  and  its  quality  is  fiur  better  than  former 
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years.  Wyoming  cheese  bow  stands  first  in  market  in  Western  New 
York.    One  of  ihe  largest  dairies  was  taken  to  Troy  and  stood  first  in 

that  market. 

Mnoh  of  the  interest  is  due  to  the  competition  which  has  been  excited 
through  our  Agricultural  Society.  A  trial  of  mowers,  early  in  the  season, 
resulted  in  an  award  to  the  Buckeye  mower,  manufactured  at  Dansville. 
The  address  was  by  Horace  Greeley — his  first  after  his  retom  from  Cali- 
fornia— and  it  was  replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 
•  The  frosts  of  June  have  been  u  severe  drawback  to  agriculture  in  the 
county.  It  seriously  affected  fruit,  corn  and  potatoes.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  county  nearly  ruined  the  great  staple  crop. 

Grass.  Not  one-eighth  the  usual  amount  has  been  cut. 

Agricultural  journals  have  been  awarded  for  premiums,  it  is  believed, 
with  great  advantage. 

B.  a.  BABBITT,  Sserstery. 


YAT£S. 

Ths  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  snoosssfnl  OTer  Md  ia  the 
county ;  the  attendance  unnsnally  large — ^more  than  500  entries.  The 
exhibition  of  hofses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  was  excellent,  and 
the  miscellaneons  and  dairy  departments  unvsnal  fine.  A  plowing  match 
the  day  snoceeding  the  Fair,  was  largely  attended — Scotch,  English  and 
Anmionns,  eontended  for  the  prises,  and  the  English  won  the  day. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

To  <As  Niw  York  State  AgriaUtural  SoeUtf : 
The  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute,  respeetfnlly  Beport, 

1.  That  in  pnrsnanee  of  that  part  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute  whioh 
has  reference  to  Agrionltnre,  the  meeting  of  tiie  New  York  Farmer's  Clnb 
of  the  American  Institute,  have  been  regularly  held  in  rooms  prorided  lor 
the  purpose,  in  the  Cooper  Institute.  At  thrir  meetings,  papers  have  been 
read,  discussions  held,  and  information,  drawn  from  sourees  both  fore^ 
and  domestic,  of  no  small  interest  has  been  communicated.  The  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  Olub,  so  far  as  they  have  been  thought  worthy  of  pressr* 
vation,  will  be  prepared  for  publication  in  the  annual  Tolume  of  Trans- 
actions. 

2.  That  in  further  pursuance  of  the  same  objects,  an  Agricultural  Show 
and  Horticultural  Exhibition  were  held  at  Hamilton  Park,  and  in  the 
rooms  of  the  depot  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  The  show  and  exhibi- 
tion were  opened  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  continued  until  the  eyening 
of  the  26th  of  September. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  entries:  horses  84,  cattle  141,  sheep 
27,  swine  17,  poultry  203,  agricultural  implements  27,  embracing  four  large 
assortments  from  Agricultural  warehonses. 
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The  Hortienliunl  ezhibitioii  was  tmj  tstonnje  both  in  flowen  wnd 

fruits. 

3.  The  American  Institaie  did  further  mi  its  anniial  Fair  at  Palace  Gar- 
den, provide  for  the  exhibition  of  a  numerous  and  very  interesting  collee- 
tion  of  Agricultural  maohines  and  implementB,  and  a  new  etook  of  friiit» 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

4.  That  in  order  to  attract  exhibitors  in  the  Agncultural  department, 
and  reward  their  skill  and  industry,  premiums  of  great  value  were  offered 
and  awarded.  In  dispensing  these  premiums,  the  Amerioan  Institute  has 
expended  the  sum  of  S3,2Sii.ll. 

The  American  Institute  further  reports,  that  the  unfavorable  state  of 
the  weather  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  was  such  as  to  preclude  any 
large  influx  of  visitors,  and  that  thus,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  Ag- 
ricultural interest  of  the  State,  they  have  sustained  a  very  serious  loss. 

It  is  proper  that  the  American  lu.stituto  .should  acknowledge  that  the 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Shows  at  the  depot  of  the  Third  Avenue  railroad, 
yrere  chiefly  contributed  by  and  exhibited  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.    All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


New  York,  February  8,  1860. 


JAMES  KENWIOK,^ 

WM.  HALL, 
B.  AYCRIGOr, 
JOHNA.  BUNTINQ, 
H.  MEIGS, 
W.  B.  LEONARD, 
JOHN  GBAT. 
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TOWN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Baini^ri!)OE. — For  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  earnest  interest  in 
agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  this  society  has  opened  its  doors  to 
all  for  competition,  offering  to  compete  with  any  and  every  one  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  enter  the  lists  in  friendly  rivalry.  Under  thii*  new  order  of 
arrangements  wc  find  our  list  of  entries  increased  greatly  from  any  former 
year.  The  show  of  pure  thorough-bred  stock  never  being  exceeded  at  any 
county  fair  ever  yet  held  in  this  county.  The  herds  of  F.  M.  Rotch,  of 
Otsego  county,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Madison,  were  well  represented  by  the 
superior  animals  shown  by  themselves,  or  by  those  who  had  purchased  them 
direct.  One  Short  Horn  cow,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  particularly,  owned  ly 
C.  J.  Ilayes,  of  Otsego  county,  of  perfect  symmetry  in  shaj>e  and  car- 
riage, a  live  weight  of  over  1,800  lbs.;  also  the  thorough-bred  South  Down 
bucks  from  Mr.  Baker,  of  Madisoa  eoantj,  and  Mr.  Botch,  of  OtsegOi 
«aflk  »  Bedel  ef  beauty. 

I  will  give  you  the  present  policy  of  many  of  our  best  farmers,  and  I 
ihiak  it  the  troe  <»De.  For  instance,  in  breeding,  milldBg  or  beef  stock, 
nse  the  best  thorough-bred  Short  Horn  or  I>eTon  bvUs  mi  the  best  nstire 
milktiig  stock  that  etn  be  procured,  thus  breeding  up  continually,  and  with 
eeeh  cross  infoai]^  more  and  ii)re  of  pure  Mood.  The  first  cross  gives 
half  thorough-bred;  the  second,  tkrU'fiurtkti  third,  ieunt^HghtM;  fourth, 
Jlft€tH^iixteentht;  nnd  at  this  point,  Ibr  alt  practical  purposes,  the  stock 
win  be  us  good  as  thoreu|^*bred.  Under  no  cirenmstanees  should  a  farmer, 
dbsirous  of  unproTing  his  stock,  hnve  recourse  to  a  grade  bull,  for  his  weak 
blood  mingling  with  that  of  his  dam  giTcs  a  still  weaker  dash  to  the  calf, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  its  oibpring  will  not  '^brsed  beck,**  and 
show  the  poorest  qualities  of  some  of  its  ancestors.  The  same  may  be 
said  and  has  been  said  in  regard  to  horses.  One  dash  of  thorough-bred 
stock  for  certain^  of  breeding,  is  worth  any  number  of  grade  crosses.  No 
matter  how  symmetrical  may  be  the  form  of  the  sire.  The  inflexible  laws 
of  hereditary  descent  manifest  themselres  in  CTcry  ease,  sometimes  in  one 
generation  and  sometimes  in  half  a  douen  g^erations.  The  farmer,  care- 
less, or  it  may  be,  ignorant  of  consequeDOCS,  often  uses  a  fine  looking  gra  le 
bull,  sometimes  not  even  a  half  blood,  and  the  result  in  time  is  that  in 
place  of  improving  his  stock  he  goes  back  to  his  starting  point. 

FAftmnn'  and  Hkobanioi*  Associatioit  or  Cazknovia. — The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  forms,  respectfully  report,  thai  they  have 
OTsmined  four  fonns,  and  one  set  of  form  buildings.  The  four  beloDgiog 
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to  Messrs.  Whiting,  Abbm,  Oliappell  and  Card,  and  the  farm  baildings  be- 
long to  Levi  Tillotson.  The  turn  of  Mr.  Card  is  situated  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  and  cultiTated  ai  A  stock  farm,  on  which  sheep  and  neat  oattlo 
sro  raised,  with  gram  for  ike  vm  of  stock,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  oultiTa^ 
tion.  The  buildings  and  feiiees  in  excellent  condition  and  nearly  new,  and 
Terv  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  whidi  they  are  used.  The  farm  is  well 
watered  by  springs,  which  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a  judicious  system 
of  underdraining,  which  has  greatly  improved  the  land,  rendering  naturally 
wet  and  even  miry  places  fit  for  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  grown 
on  the  farm.  Everything  about  the  house,  outbuildings  and  the  fences, 
has  a  very  neat  and  pleasant  appearance,  and  shows  that  there  is  neatness, 
economy  and  taste  in  the  management  of  the  whole  establishment  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Whitin/^'s  farm  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  and  i.s  being  improved  by  its  present  owner  who  has  been  on  it 
only  two  or  three  years,  and  if  he  continues  to  carry  out  his  present  plans 
of  improvement,  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  desirable  resi> 
denees  in  the  town  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Chappell's  farm  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  well 
fenced  ;  tlie  buildings  are  good  and  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  farm,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  from  the  ash  and  smoke  house  to  a  good  and  well  fin- 
ished and  furnished  dwelling-house.  The  outbuildings  are  furnished  with 
maohinery  for  thrashing  grain,  making  cider,  sawing  wood  and  churning 
liiitter ;  nnd  last,  though  not  least,  in  ihe  estimation  of  the  boys,  turning 
the  grind-stone.  BTOrything  ftbout  the  premises  show  oare  and  good  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  TiUot8on*B  buildings  are  of  the  first  elass,  and  the  house  is  one  ol 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  fwm-honse  in  the  town,  and  will  oompore 
CsTorably  with  the  best  farm-honses  in  any  of  the  adjoining  towns,  and  Is 
well  worthy  of  the  society's  first  premiam,  which  your  eommittee  most 
elieerfully  award  to  Mr.  Tillotson. 

Mr.  Annas's  farm  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  ooltiTation,  haTing  been 
owned  and  oocapied  by  its  present  proprietor  for  a  great  nmnber  of  years, 
and  by  a  jadicions  system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  high  manuring,  thorough 
tillage  and  draining,  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  most  produetive  farms 
In  the  town.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to  a  field  of  five  acres,  which 
has  been  re9laimed  Arom  m  half  cleared  beech  wood  pasture,  and  made 
one  of  the  most  bcftutifiil  fields  of  wheat  we  have  seen  the  present  season, 
and  makes  us  think  of  the  time  when  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places 
shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  wood  lot  has 
been  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
town,  and  your  committee  consider  that  the  farm  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the 
▼ery  best  in  the  town,  but  as  Mr.  Annas  has  had  the  first  premium  on  his 
farm  before  in  the  county,  he  did  not  wish  to  compete  for  the  socnety's 
premium,  so  entered  his  for  exhibition  only. 

[Ac.  Tbahs.]  97 
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Your  committee  calleil  on  Mr.  Swectland  to  view  his  farm,  hut  as  he 
was  very  busy  in  superintending  his  building,  and  unable  to  show  his 
(aim,  we  did  not  examine  it  closely,  but  in  passing  over  a  part  of  it,  wc 
noticed  some  recent  improvements,  especially  some  very  good  and  substan- 
tial farm  gates,  whioh  aro  worth  yiewiog  and  imitating  bjr  oar  Uktman 
generally. 

Your  committee,  after  viewing  the  aforesaid  farms,  have,  with  entire 
unanimity,  and  great  pleasure,  awarded  the  premium  o£fered  bjthe  society 
for  the  best  cultivated  farm,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Chappcll. 

The  fair  was  a  great  success.  The  weather  was  propitious  ;  the  attend- 
ance the  largest  ever  known;  the  arrangements  satisfactory.  A  system  of 
entry,  new  to  this  association  was  adopted,  and  gave,  we  believe,  entire 
satisfaction.  Articles  entered  for  premiums  were  numbered,  and  the  owners' 
names  were  not  affixed  until  after  the  judges  had  made  their  awards  ;  thus 
obviating  any  BUipicion  of  favoritism. 


VAEMBES'  OLUB  Of  LITT^B  FALLS. 

Booms  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  ) 
IMtU  FalU,  Jan.  5, 1S60.  i 

BsAB  Sib, — In  fiiniisliiiig  you  witli  our  tbird  aonual  report,  it  gives  ns 
pleunre  to  be  able  to  state  Ibat  our  lociety  oontisueB  to  be  in  a  bigbly 
prosperous  eondition. 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  scmi-mouthlj  meetii^  of  the  clab  have  been 
generally  well  attended,  and  muob  interest  manifested  by  members  and 
others,  to  promote  agricultural  improvement  in  this  section. 

The  same  general  features  initiated  at  oar  organisation  in  reference  to 
llie  ends  to  be  obtained  by  the  association  and  the  means  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  have  been  kept  in  view,  and  have  gnided  our  operations 
during  the  year. 

An  essay  on  some  subject  relating  to  agriculture,  has  usnaUy  been  lead 
at  each  meeting  of  the  clab,  and  the  subject  thereafter  discussed  by  mem- 
bers. These  essays,  with  a  brief  report  of  disciusions,  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  in  two  of  the  county  papers  having  the  largest 
oiroalation  in  the  county.  It  is  believed  that  the  labors  of  the  club  and 
their  pubUshed  proceedings,  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of  this 
eoanty,  and  are  beginning  to  awaken  a  spirit  f)r  improved  culture  of  the 
soil  and  better  management  of  the  dairy,  which  could  not  easily  have  been 
effected  by  any  other  means.  The  club  from  the  first,  has  endeavored  to 
be  liberal  in  all  its  doings — to  avoid  sectional  feelings — to  accomplish  all 
the  good  it  could  without  reference  to  locality,  and  without  harboring  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  towards  other  societies  of  a  similar  character.  Hence, 
persons  not  members  of  the  club,  have  been  furnished  with  seeds,  cuttings, 
Ac,  ai.d  have  been  < drdially  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  our 
disoassions ;  to  bring  the  products  both  of  their  farms  and  manufactories 
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to  m  Fain,  to  aonpete  for  prtninoM  witlMml      chugs  ^mwg  madA  fbr 

Mtering  articlei. 

Jm  Aagust  lut,  a  volume  wai  published  containing  all  lha  atMji  and 

discnnsions  before  the  club,  up  to  that  date.  Thia  toIum  was  prepared 
fmr  pttUioatioa  by  tka  secretary  of  tka  elsb,  and  laakaa  aa  MteTO  book  of 
between  two  aad  ihr«e  hundred  paf^ 

Duriag  tho  year  there  have  been  seyeral  donatiotta  to  our  library.  Tlie 
whole  number  of  volumes  at  this  date  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  is 
about  100.  We  have  recently  received  from  the  State  Society,  20  vol- 
umes, being  Transactions  of  tha  Now  York  State  Agriooitural  Society, 
and  of  the  American  Institute. 

From  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  Agricul- 
tural lleports  of  that  department,  and  also  with  a  number  of  packages  of 
seeds,  which,  with  specimens  furnished  by  members  of  the  club,  have  been 
gratuitously  distributed  among  members  and  others.  The  seeds  from  the 
Patent  Office  have  been  distributed  among  members  of  the  club,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  tlicm  in  order 
to  test  their  merits  imthis  locality,  and  with  a  view  thereby  of  benehling 
the  whole  community. 

Mr.  C.  Oyston  showed  a  model  of  a  cheese  press  of  his  own  invention, 
which  elicited  the  admiration  of  members  of  the  club,  several  of  whom 
thought  it  would  prove  deoidediy  superior  to  any  other  press  in  use.  Its 
simpUcity  and  uniformity  of  aotioa  were  muok  admired.  It  is  what  is 
known  aa  a  doable  togle-joint  praaa.  It  aonaiali  of  two  aeotofa,  or  parte 
of  oirateit  of  east  ifOtt,  wbiek  aio  oonneotod  to  tke  wader  nde  of  tko  oap 
timbers  by  means  of  ro^  or  jonmals  paestng  throagk  their  eenters  at 
eaek  end  of  tko  press,  while  the  eireamferenee  of  these  aeottons  are  geared 
and  work  into  Meh  other,  motion  being  given  to  thorn  by  a  spur  geer 
whioh  haa  on  its  ahaft  a  ratehot  wlieel,  whioh  ia  operated  by  a  lever  and 
ertnk,  &o.  From  the  aeotors  some  distanee  from  their  eentera,  depends 
two  pairs  of  pitmans  whoie  other  ends  are  connected  to  the  enda  of  tne 
pieia  beam  or  follower,  which  oanee  the  beam  to  deaeend  with  a  perfectly 
horisontal  motion  widiont  the  aid  of  gaidea.  We  andemtand  he  has  ap- 
plied for  a  patent. 


Habtlavd  AGBiouLTUaAL  SooiVTT. — In  presentbg  oar  annual  report 
fbr  the  workmg  year  of  the  Hartland  Agricoltaial  Sodety,  it  will  probably  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  town  of  Hartland,  in  Niagara  county. 
Fifty-five  years. ago  it  was  an  aabrokea  wildemeas— where  wolves,  dears, 
and  other  animala  eommoa  to  the  North  Americaa  foreata,  abounded  in  aU 
their  natural  habita,  undiaturbed  by  the  maroh  of  olvilisatioa,  except  whea 
the  booming  ehot  firom  veaads  on  the  neighboring  lakes  reaoanded  oa  their 
forMt  homes. 

Oar  town  eomprisea  a  variety  of  soils  adapted  to  the  different  hranehei 
of  agnonlture.  The  great  ridge  road  divldee  it  nearly  in  the  center  east 
and  weat,  whioh  is  a  nataral  gravel  road  eqaal  to  any  artificial  road  in  the 
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State.  It  was,  aooording  to  geological  reasoning,  once  a  basin  or  sbore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  riz  miles  distant.  North  of  this  ridge  the  land  is 
low  with  exftensiTe  swamps,  and  wet  land  of  about  5,000  acres,  which  is  ' 
now  being  reclaimed  by  ouUing  a  ditch  six  miles  long  through  the  town,  at 
ft  cost  of  814,000,  the  expense  of  which  is  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  land  it 
benefits.  The  ditch  is  nearly  completed.  Already  has  the  work  of  clear- 
ing the  swamps  commenced,  and  we  shall  soon  have  hundreds  of  acres Tof 
fine  muck  meadows  where  now  the  alder  and  wild  rose,  with  their  associates 
in  such  localities  grow  in  profusion,  surrounded  bj  fine  tillable  land, 
through  which  will  flow  a  never  failing  stream. 

South  of  the  ridge,  the  land  is  high  and  rolling,  which  before  the  midge 
made  its  appearance,  was  a  fine  wheat  growing  district. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  oats,  and  grass.  Barley  does 
not  produce  as  well  as  other  grain.  Like  the  rest  of  western  New  York, 
it  yields  abundance  of  fruit,  especially  apples  and  the  smaller  fruit.  Pears 
are  being  extensively  cultivated,  although  the  late  planted  trees  are  not  in 
bearing  yet,  which  are  about  equally  divided  between  standards  and  dwarfs. 
Occasionally  peaches  yield  fruit  in  abundance,  which  is  large  and  fair,  and 
of  fine  flavor.  Our  cold  winters  render  it  uncertain,  consequently  an  un- 
profitable crop  to  raise  for  market.  Apples  are  shipped  from  this  locality 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  western  cities. 

The  aeftflon  of  1869  was  an  anprofitnble  one  for  die  fiurmer.  It  ia  BeUoa 
tibat  more  energy  is  displayed  in  putting  in  eropf  tiun  tlie  early  spring 
witDessed,  bnt  the  finwte  Uter  (Uai  of  Jnne)  ftsd  thoae  onrly  in  satnmn, 
Uighted  the  nnttoipfttioai  of  tiio  fumtn  ftt  tho  oommenoement  of  the 
vorking  season. 

Farmkus'  Club  of  Lewisboro. — I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  our  club  for  the  past  year.  Our  club  has  luunberci 
over  fnrty  members  for  the  past  year,  and  the  prospects  for  18G0  are 
encouraging.  There  is  evidently  a  growing  interest  in  the  club  ;  the  books 
that  we  have  received  from  the  State  Society  and  Patent  Office  have  been 
much  prized  by  the  members.  There  have  been  about  eighty  volumes  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  during  the  past  year.  We  have  paid  out  over 
$40  for  lectures  during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  obtained  several  very 
yaluable  free  lectures.  Our  pastor,  Kev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  gave  us  three 
historical  lectures,  that  were  very  interesting,  and  showed  deep  research 
snd  stndy.  The  Rot.  A.  H.  Seeley,  of  North  Salem,  gave  us  a  lecture 
on  India,  thdr  mode  of  agrionltnre,  idol  worship,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
ko;  &e.  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Bedford,  gave  nf  ft  leetnrc,  in  whioh  he 
gft?e  ni  his  experienoe  ftnd  views  on  the  benefita  of  soiling  cattle ;  he  showed  - 
eloftrlj  thftt  there  was  greftt  advantage  and  profit  to  be  deiiTed  from  soiling, 
over  Uie  usual  mode  of  keeping  cattle.  The  leetues  have  all  been  Iftifely 
attended,  and  hftTo  given  nniversal  sntisfaotion. 

MiDDLEBURT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. — Our  Society  is  named  "  The 
Middlebury  Agricultural  Society. ' '    The  scope  of  its  operations  is  designed 
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to  gp  iB^tfy  li^jinid  tlie  Umil  of  agrfonltiiro,  so  as  to  Mnlvaoo  meokuuM 
and  some  othor  allied  svbjoots.  The  SosMtj,  bogimiiBg  in  Ootober,  hoUo 
ngolar  meetbgs  two  or  lime  weeks  asunder,  at  wUeh  previously  assigned 
topios  are  disonssed,  and  generally  an  address  is  presented  by  some  mem^ 
ber  appointed  at  tbe  nest  preeeding  meeting.  During  the  enrrent  year, 
tbe  meetings  bate  oonstantly  inoreased  in  interest  and  value.  At  tbe  last 
two  meetinge,  the  twenty  Tolnmes  yon  so  kindly  sent  ns  bave  been  pnt  in 
drealation  among  the  members ;  as  library  volnmes,  the  books  are  read 
with  inttrest,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

An  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened  in  ovr  membership— ^e  hope  it 
aaay  increase. 

Tour  circular  of  September  1st,  did  not  reach  us  direoUy,  as  it  went 
into  the  hands  of  our  former  seoretary.  We  hope  tliis  year  to  do  some* 
thing  in  answer  to  the  oirenlar. 

Our  fanners  are  many  of  them,  since  the  wheat  crop  has  seemed  to  fail, 
giving  attention  to  fruit  growing.  Our  soil  is  doubtless  very  fine  for  such 
purposes,  and  the  argoment,  in  shape  of  ready  cash  retoms,  is  all  pre* 
vailing. 

Palmtka  Union  Agbioitltubal  Soomr^Report  of  the  Acting 
Corretpanding  Seerefary.— >Tbe  year  1859,  was  one  of  nneommon  pros- 
perity to  onr  Society.  The  last  annual  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and 
oharaeterised  by  great  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  eordial  eoncurrenoe  in 
the  plans  and  measures  adopted.  Mnoh  of  the  sueoess  of  the  past  year 
may  be  traced  to  tbe  good  feeling  which  pervaded  that  meeting.  Througk 
the  benefioenoe  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  the  labors  of  tbe  husbandman 
were  rewarded  by  an  unusually  plentiful  harvest, — seeing  the  earth  doing 
BO  well  her  part,  every  former  seemed  stimulated  to  put  forth  more  than 
ordinary  exertion, — and  the  same  inspiring  inlluenoe  bemg  thus  communi- 
eaied  to  every  department  of  society,  a  revival  of  confidenoe,  and  a  greater 
eommereial  activity  neeessarily  followed,  affording  thus  another  evideneo 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  maxim,  that  agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
national  prosperity.  The  members  of  this  Society,  and  others  residing  in 
the  vicinity,  partaking  largely  of  this  feeling,  exhibited  their  oharaeteristie 
enterprise,  by  uniting  to  malce  the  annual  ftir  a  dose  approumation  to 
what  an  agricultural  fair  should  be. 

The  days  selected  for  the  annual  exhibition  were  auspicious,  and  the 
attendance  gratifying.  The  address,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Esq.,  editor  of  the 
Kural  New  Yorker,  was  a  masterly  production,  deeply  interesting  and  highly 
practical.  The  absorbed  attention  with  which  it  was  listened  to  by  more 
than  two  thousand  persons,  showed  that  it  reached  the  masses,  and  was  ap- 
preciated by  them. 

Notw  thstanding  the  society  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
success  of  the  past  year,  it  should  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted  that 
we  cannot  do  much  better  next.  Additional  sources  of  attraction  may  be 
found  and  the  sphere  of  the  society's  usefulness  greatly  extended.  If  a 
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Mirtein  portion  of  timt  dmiog  the  nMal  ozbiUlioB  wm  Mt  aptrl  ftr 
Hie  Bale  and  ezebaage  of  itook,  and  tbe  members  AcM  moke  la  elerl 
indaoe  thoae  Imting  atook  to  aell,  and  tlieae  wiahuig  to  pnralwaef  to  meel 
(m  ovr  gronnde,  there  is  little doobt  the profoeitionironM  meet  ivHk  &Yor, 

and  prove  highly  serriceable  to  the  eommimitj.  More  enconragemenl 
ahoold  be  given  to  the  meoiiame  and  artiaaa,  ainee  H  ia  from  the  workahope 
of  these  that  agricttlttire  procvrea  theae  inely  wren|^i  and  well  adapted 
implements,  without  which  its  progreaa  would  be  comparstiTely  slow.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  aay  that  the  improved  systems  of  cnlture  of  the  preaeni 
day,  and  the  superior  croppings  from  the  fielda  of  the  farmer,  is  due  less  to 
the  improved  tools  with  which  his  work  his  done,  than  to  the  science  whiek 
has  been  applied  to  agrieultural  industry.  In  fact  both  of  these  branches 
of  labor  are  mntnally  dependent  and  should  be  fostered  by  agrieultural 
societies  without  undue  discrimination  in  favor  of  either*  The  advaatagt 
of  a  flourishing  agricultural  society,  in  promoting  the  success  of  every 
industrial  pursuit,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Like  other  public  insti- 
tntiona,  it  serves  to  make  a  residence  in  the  neighborhood  more  desirable, 
and  to  enhance  the  value  of  property.  Whatever  time  or  money  is  judi- 
oionsly  expended  for  such  purpose  will  not  fail  to  repay  those  by  whom  it 
is  done,  besides  conferring  upon  the  community  great  advantage.  No  sec- 
tion of  country  possesses  snperior  facilities  for  making  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  an  agricultural  society  interesting  and  profitable  than  onr  own  im- 
niediate  vicinity.  Its  climate,  position  and  variety  of  soil,  adapt  it  to  the 
production  of  all  the  leading  cereals,  and  the  very  be^t  fruits  ;  while  as  a 
region  for  grazing,  it  is  fully  equal  to  most  other  portions  of  the  State,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  want  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  to  render  every 
natural  advantage  available.  It  only  remains  to  enli;^t  the  sympathies  and 
arouse  the  energies  of  the  people  generally,  f*o  as  to  engage  them  in  the 
work,  as  a  portion  are  already  engaged,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  ere 
the  rewards  of  labor  will  be  largely  increased. 

Agricultural  societies  are  rapidly  dispelling  the  pernicious  delusion  that 
labor,  whether  in  the  field  or  workshop,  is  a  badge  of  dishonor  or  lack  of 
spirit.  They  are  teaching  the  world  that  no  profession  or  employment 
should  rank  higher  than  that  of  cultivating  the  soil ;  in  fact,  farming  has 
become  a  profession  second  in  rank  to  no  other.  £ach  year  witnesses  new 
triumphs.  The  learned,  the  scientific  of  our  own  and  other  lands,  are  lay- 
ing down  their  proudest  triumphs  over  the  secrets  of  nature,  at  the  feet  of 
agriculture.  Through  the  medium  of  agricultural  publications,  every  dis- 
covery is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  even  the  mistakes  and  failures 
of  one,  become  the  stepping  stones  of  success  to  another.  A  more  extended 
circulation  of  these  papers  would  he  highly  advantageous  to  society.  What 
farmer  ever  took  a  good  agricultural  paper  for  one  year,  who  afterwards 
regretted  it  I  Or  who  did  not  for  some  of  its  teachings  or  suggestions, 
reap  ten-fold  over  its  oost  ? 

Bkanvatelis  VjLExns*  Oum,    Thirty  neeti^gi  havv  haaa  hell, 
naayof  whiehiraiaeahiiaiMa»ptHaniBf  t^theftir.  Ihm  Ibr  the  «a«  i 
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hiUtion  of  flowers,  {raita  and  TegetoUei.  The  remiinder  limTe  been  oeen* 
pied  in  disooaiieBi,  leotarei,  Ae. 

I  would  BUfgeft  ibe  exp«rinieBi  of  an  exhibition  during  the  pieaent 
winter  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  mechanics'  fair.  I  think  h  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  enlisting  and  forming  a  bond  of  onion  between  the  agii* 
oulturist  and  mechanic  that  is  desirable. 

As  the  institntors  of  tke  first  agriaUlural  fair  in  this  State,  the  Skan- 
eateles  Agricultural  Aseociation,  now  merged  into  the  Farmers'  Club,  has 
claims  that  no  other  society  in  the  State  can  have.  None  I  say,  for  there 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Skaneateles  fair  is  the  oldest  established  ngri* 
cultural  one  in  the  State,  and  as  such  is  a  beacon  to  all. 

Remember,  too,  that  this  institution  has  been  condncted  on  free  and 
liberal  principles.  No  fostering  legislative  aid  has  been  tendered  this 
society  though  freely  bestowed  on  others. 

As  we  have  existed  near  twenty-five  years  without  such  aid,  we  trust  we 
can  do  so  in  future,  though  such  aid  would  be  appreciated,  and  would  be 
DM>re  justly  applied  than  is  generaUj  the  case. 

ToNAWAMDA  Yallit  Aoeiovlvubal  Sooutt.— The  Soeiety  is  nn* 
limited  in  its  bonndsries,  offering  premiums  to  all  eompetiton,  and  admit- 
ting  members  from  all  loealities  near  or  distant.  Serenteen  oontignmis 
towns  have  joined  in  its  annual  fairs  in  a  single  year,  hj  a  respeetaUt 
representation  of  members  and  artieles  on  exhibition. 

Bofialo,  Bioohester  and  Suspension  Bridge,  and  yarious  other  plaees, 
have  in  the  last  year  oontributed  some  yeiy  iine  speeimens  to  make  19  the 
fkirs. 

The  past  year,  although  un&vorable  to  many  of  the  agrioultuial  prodio- 
tioM  <»f  the  earth,  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  the  As80<nation« 

Beaides  the  annual  fairs,  this  Society  holds  quarterly  meetings  throngh 
the  year,  and  monthly  meetings  during  the  winter.  At  these  meetings, 
addreesea  have  been  made,  seeds  distributed,  and  various  agrioultnral  ques- 
tions discussed,  which  have  been  of  practical  benefit  to  those  who  hare 
attended,  and  have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  more  general  inquiry  for 
more  practical  knowledge  in  the  various  and  eomplicated  arts  of  husbandry. 

The  Society  owns  no  grounds — ^has  no  permanent  locality  except  that 

indicated  by  its  name — but  it  has  a  spacious  tent,  and  a  valuable  library  of 

about  100  volumes,  and  a  few  specimens,  as  the  beginning  of  a  mineralogi- 

oal  eabinet. 
• 

Ultssis,  OoTiBT,  Aim  Hietom  ITinoir  AomxouianntAii  aitd  Hom< 
noULTU&AL  SooiiTT. — OuT  Society,  comprising  the  towns  of  Ulysses,  in 
the  county  of  Tompkins ;  Covert,  in  the  eounty  of  Seneea ;  and  Heotor,i& 
the  eoonty  of  Sehnyler,  was  organised  January  15th,  1859. 

The  Soeiety  held  its  first  fur  at  Trumansbui^  Tbmpkins  eoumty,  on 
the  28<h,  29iih,  and  80th  of  September  last.  The  board  of  managers  had 
previously  leased  sbovl  ten  aeres  of  Isndt  fw  the  tem  el  five  yeam,  litih 
the  privilege  ot  pwohasing  the  same  at  any  time  it  deemed  best*  Th^ 
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enolosed  it  witli  a  substantial  fence,  and  consfcnieted  a  circular  track,  one 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  60  feet  wide,  and  properly  graded.  They  also 
erected  on  their  grounds  a  suitable  building,  40^84  feet,  two  storiea  high, 
for  the  accommodation  of  exhibiton.  A  large  amount  el  labor  OH  Ae 
track,  and  also  on  the  "  Hall,"  waa  grataitiooaly  dona  by  memhen  of  the 
Society. 

It  is  evident  that  the  large  responsibility  assumed  by, our  board,  in  the 
construction  of  the  fixtures  on  the  fair  grounds,  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  fair,  but  more  than  all  else,  our  farmers  regarded  it 
as  their  fair,  and  entered  into  it  with  all  the  unioUy  and  harmony  and 
spirit,  nccessar}'  to  ensure  Huecess.  All  were  well  pleased  and  liappy.and 
at  the  termination  of  these  truly  gtUa  day*t  resolved  to  do  yet  better  ndzt 
fiOl. 
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Offi.certy  Town  and  Union  Agricultural  Societies. — {Continued*) 
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O.  OUrk  G.  H*  Lum 


JobOMH. 


Agricultural  Statistics. — To  show  the  importance  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics to  the  farmers  of  New  York,  we  give  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator  a 
list  of  sheep  killotl  nnd  injured  by  dogs  in  the  jear  1858,  as  retarned  by 
the  assessors,  ai^ouuting  to  $146,748. 

Is  there  a  farmer  in  this  State,  who,  if  satisfied,  at  lie  wonld  he  if  we 
lad  an  annual  return  like  this  of  Ohio,  would  submit  to  this  destruction  of 
his  pro])crty,  by  the  worthless  curs  that  are  roaming  over  his  fields.  We 
hope  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  pap?^age  an  act,  requiring  an 
annual  return,  by  the  assessors,  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State. 

Sheep  killed  and  injured  by  dogs  in  1858,  and  Table  of  hogs  in  1859. 


COUKTIBS. 
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Sheep  killed  and  it^ur$d  hy  dogs  in  1858,  <f  c. — (Continued.) 


OOUNTIBS. 
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Fayette. . 
makUn . 
Fnltoa . . . 
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H«W7  .•• 

BfghlMid. 

Hooking'  . 
Holmea  .  • 
Huron  ••• 


iJcffnMii 

Knox  

Lake  

Lawreaoe  ( 

logan 

Lorain  . . .  < 
Lucas.  .. 
Madison. 
Malieiiiiic  I 

Medina. . . . 

Meigs  

Meroer.... 


MonnM  .  ...< 

Montgomery . 

Morgan  

Morfow  

Mosklnniiii  < 
KobleTr..... 

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . .  • 
Perry  

Pike...'.... 

Portage  

Preblo  

Putnam. 
mcbland.... 
fteM  >••... 
Sandusky  . .. 
Scioto  


ghelbj  

Btark.  

Summit . . . . 
Trumbull... 
TnscaiWM  • 

tJniuB  > 

Van  Wert.. 

Vinton  
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WuxhingtOB 

Wnjne  < 
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DR.  FrrCff  S  SIXTH  REPORT  ON  TBE  NOXIOUS 
AND  OTHER  INSSOTS  OV  THE  STATE  OF  NliW 
YORK. 

The  sixth  report  of  Dr.  Fitch,  which  was  being  prcpnrccl  for  this  Tolome 
of  the  Transactions,  has  been  delayed  hy  his  illness,  which  has  prevcnte3 
its  completion  in  time  for  this  volume.  It  will  be  gircu  in  the  succeeding 
Yolumc,  together  with  the  seventh  report.  The  delay  will  enable  him  to 
prepare  the  report  more  fully  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  do,  had  his 
sickness  not  prevented  its  completion.  His  health  is  now  restored,  and  he 
will  prosecute  his  work  with  renewed  energy  in  preparing  the  most  impor< 
tant  reports  of  the  investigations  thus  far. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  great  interest  manifested  in  these  investigations. 
The  demands  for  the  reports  already  published,  come  from  every  section  of 
our  own  country,  and  from  cYery  foreign  country  with  which  we  are  in  cor* 
respoudence.  The  saving  to  many  of  our  farmers  and  horticulturists,  by 
observing  the  directions  given  in  the  reports  published,  have  already 
amottnted,  we  are  confidently  assnredf  to  more,  in  a  peonniary  point  of 
▼lew,  than  the  entire  ezpeuditare  made  for  the  promotioii  at  ftgriovliiiit  lij 
our  State  goremment.  We  aro  oonildent  tbst  eMh  tiiMSodiiig  you  will  add 
largely  to  thb  aaonnt,  as  the  attmlitr  of  iatolllgoiit tanora  will  bo  iiiaroMod« 
wbo  will  adopt  tbo  anggottiooa  made  In  relation  to  tbo  oidtnTe  and  prosor  * 
vation  of  their  tro60»  and  the  advice  given  in  rekihrn  to  the  ravages  of  the 
deraatating  inMotanpoB  their  eropa  and  fhdt  and  fnoiltreei.  Wetrvitth* 
Doetor*a  health  and  atrength  will  be  preaerred  no  that  he  shall  he  enabled 
to  eouplete  hia  work,  aad  leaTO  to  the  fSmers  of  on?  eonntij  a  legaey 
more  rioh  than  that  whieh  any  hero  hss  mt  given  the  werid. 

We  are  grattted  in  presenlbg  two  addf—si  of  Vt,  FHeh  belbre  the 
Soeiety ;  one  giving  n  ammmuy  view  of  **onr  most  pemidoni  inieeto," 
the  other  **  on  the  eorsnlio  and  t&e  blaok  knot  on  plnm  trees." 

These  will  be  ftnmd  of  great  valno,  and  the  latter,  on  the  oorenfio,  is  one 
of  the  Mlest  and  ttost  veUable  pnbBostiens  on  this  destraotive  inseet  and 
Us  nvages  whioh  has  been  pnUiAedt  The  remedies  wbieh  have  proved  the 
most  elBoaeMniB  are  here  given,  and  we eannot  donbt,  that  aoaroM  enad" 
nation  of  these,  and  striet  attention  to  the  soggestions  glrein  will  prove  of 
inealonlable  advantage  to  onr  Mt  growers* 
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ADDllESS,  ON  OUR  MOST  PERNICIOUS  INSECTS, 

DBUYKRID  AT  TBR  AHRUAL  MEETING)  FEBEVA&T,  1859. 
Br  Au  Vnoa,  M.  D.|  EnfomohgUi    tJU  fteltlv. 

pToTB. — The  Society  hm  done  me  the  compHnicnt,  each  year,  of  reqac«ting  for  *inieiiiaB 
in  ita  Transnotiona,  a  copy  of  the  Lectures  I  have  delirorcd  at  it«  annual  meetings  since  I  wm 
honored  with  the  appointment  of  its  entomologist.  But  as  everything  of  ralue  in  those  Lee- 
tUM  hM  aaunllj  been  «mbodicd  in  »  more  fall  Md  dcflnlt*  fom  in  mj  Mumal  nporta,  I 
•oald  Bo(  f«|nra  it  aa  etihw  neeewary  or  judidont  to  tbw  «DeiiBib«r  tke  Soeloty'i  volinnf 
with  repetitions  of  the  Eamo  observations.  As  the  followinj^  Lecture,  however,  in  addition 
to  some  general  views  of  the  subject,  contains  a  !uccinot  statement  of  the  habits  of  several 
of  our  most  pernicious  insects,  with  reference  to  specimens  which  are  permanently  remaining 
open  to  publie  view  in  the  Sooiotr's  M udarn,  it  porhap*  poi>ewM  nmdent  Vklae  to  entitle 
H  to  the  p«blielty  tan  glTw  It.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — ^It  Wm  long  ago  remarked,  and  aajiig 

Ins  often  been  repeated,  thai  ^Ammiem  U  tkt  Umd  of  imtttt,**  It  is  aot 

diiBoiilt  to  poreeiTO  wbat  hai  given  riie  and  ovrreney  to  this  seBtinont. 

Wken  this  branch  of  aeieneo  waa  in  ita  in&aey,  LinamiB,  the  great  legidoF 

tor  of  Natural  History,  gave  to  obo  of  the  largo,  beanttfU  motlifl,  oobibm 

in  the  United  States,  a  name,  indioating  it  to  bo  tho  head,  the  king,  of  the 

whole  inseot  raoo.   Bighty  and  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  speoimeos  of 

insects  whioh  were  gathered  in  this  eonntry  and  taken  to  Bnrope,  showed 

to  the  men  of  seienoe  there,  so  many  singnlarly  formed  objeots  of  this  ehss, 

widely  differing  from  anything  whioh  had  been  disoOTored  in  the  old  world, 

ihat  it  naturally  impressed  them  with  the  idea  that  this  quarter  of  the 

globe  was  peeuliarly  rich  in  eurioaities  of  this  kind.   And  about  the  same 

period,  the  sweeping  haroe  in  onr  wheat  orops,  whieh  was  made  by  the 

Hessian  fly,  was  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  wheat 

enlture  from  the  early  ages  of  the  world  down  to  that  time*  Thai  a  minute 

Inseet,  nestling  in  the  root  and  sulk  of  the  growing  wheat,  ehould  be  so 

ezeeaaively  numerous  as  to  find  every  blade  in  the  field,  and  totally  destroy 

this  crop  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  excited  the  astonishment  and  also 

the  alarm  of  the  whole  civilised  world.   And  from  an  oeonnrenoe  so  novel 

and  fo  remarkable,  it  might  well  be  inferred  that  there  must  be  sometiung 

in  the  climate,  or  some  other  physieal  peculiarity  of  this  country,  eminently 

favorable  to  inseot  life,  te  cause  these  ereatnres  to  beoome  thus  exeessiTely 

multiplied. 

And  that  America  is  the  land  of  insects — that  we  are  here  sustaining 
greater  losses  from  this  class  of  objects  than  are  experienced  in  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  old  world — and  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  study  their 
habits  in  order  to  successfully  combat  them  and  prevent  their  ravages, 
before  our  soil  nan  possibly  sofltain  so  dense  a  population  as  exists  <Aere, 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt. 

In  the  researches  in  which  I  am  occupied,  I  have  constant  occasion  to 
examine  the  statements  which  European  writers  give  of  their  injurious 
insects,  and  the  depredations  which  they  commit,  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  our  insects  here.   X  thus  come  to  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  losses 
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wkieh  we  raatttn  from  these  peete,  imm§amrMf  eaipeas  ererjihliig  of 
this  kind  to  wUdi  they  ftfo  mljoet  in  Bniope.  Inaoots  whieh  etirfMt  mnolk 
puUie  ettentioB  there,  uid  are  rei^trded  as  tereonf  eelif,  would,  in  this 
eonntrj,  be  deemed  eoaroely  worthy  of  notioe,  the  damege  they  oeen> 
sion  is  80  trivial.  There,  if  an  insect  appears  in  their  wheat  fields,  by 
which  the  crop  is  shortoied  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  from  its  average  yield, 
whole  oommunities  become  alarmed ;  whilst  here,  so  slight  a  loss  would  be 
disregarded  and  wonld  pass  wholly  nnnoticed.  The  self  same  insects, 
which  there  appear  tame,  and  only  occasionally  show  themselves  as  dej^re- 
dators,  now  in  one  district  and  then  in  another— these  same  insects,  on 
passing  ncross  the  Atlantic,  appear  to  become  armed  with  the  olab  of  Hn* 
cules.  On  reachbg  our  ihwee,  they  multiply ; — thej  advance  over  onr 
country  like  an  invading  army; — ^they  utterly  doTaatate  the  vegetation 
which  they  attack ; — they  continue  their  destructive  work  season  after  aen- 
aon  ; — and  it  is  not  till  after  a  long  series  of  years  that  they  beoome  per* 
fecily  naturalized  in  our  midst,  and  sink  back  into  their  apfffopriatc  sphere, 
80  as  afterwards  to  remain  within  Uie  bounds  which  Nature  appears  to  have 
designed  tlicy  should  occupy.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  history  of  the 
He<s'ran  fly,  before  mentioned — the  insect  with  which  we  have  had  the  most 
extended  and  full  exforience.  Originally  introduced  into  the  town  of 
Flatbush  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  doubtless  in  some  of  the  straw 
which  they  had  used  for  packing  their  goods,  by  the  Hessian  troops  which 
disembarked  there  the  latter  part  of  August,  1776,  it  two  and  three  years 
afterwards  became  so  multiplied  as  to  destroy  the  fields  of  wheat  in  that 
town.  And  from  thence  as  a  central  point  it  gradually  spread,  extending 
itself  in  every  direction,  till  it  penetrated  the  farthest  bounds  of  our  terri- 
tory where  wheat  was  grown — marching  over  our  country  like  a  triumphant 
conqueror — for  several  years  devestating  the  wheat  crop  wherever  it  ar- 
rived, and  afterwards  repeatedly  returning  and  renewing  its  ravages  after 
it  was  hoped  it  had  disappeared.  But  now,  for  many  years,  wc  have  heard 
little  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  known  that  we  had  such 
an  insect  in  our  country.  A  person  engaged  in  collecting  insects,  however, 
will  every  year  meet  with  a  few  of  these  flies,  in  sweeping  with  his  net  in 
almost  any  of  our  wheat  fields.  Why  does  it  never  multiply  now,  and  cut 
off  our  crops  as  it  did  formerly  ?  I  doubt  not  it  is  because  its  insect  ene- 
mies  have  now  beoome  so  well  acquainted  with  it  and  so  skillful  in  com- 
batting it,  that  if  it  begins  to  grow  numerous  in  any  district,  they  imme- 
diately multiply  also,  and  thna  overpower  and  suppress  it. 

And  what  baa  been  the  Snrofean  histoiy  ot  thia  same  insect  ?  During 
the  half  centnry  thatitwaa  eonmitting  sndi  havoe  npon  this  side  of  the 
Ailantae,  notraeea  of  any  sueh  faiiaet  weva  firand  in  any  part  of  Bnrope. 
And  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  whieh  it  first  appeared  here,  and 
gradvally  advanoed  over  our  eoontry,  plainly  indicated  that  it  had  been 
introdnoed,  yet  the  world  with  one  oonsent  adopted  the  oj^nion  thai  it 
waannativeioaeetofibia  eoontry,  and  that  it  did  not  exist  elsewhere.  It 
waa  not  till  the  year  1888  that  we  had  any  evidence  that  thia  inieet  waa 
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to  1m  fimnd  in  BwofM.  Tlitt  yoftr,  in  two  of  tlio  Ckmuui  prineipalilies, 
Hm  wlioti  oropmui  aerioady  ii^ivod  by  aa  iMoot  lo  like  tlie  Hessian  fly 
tiiat  M.  KoIUr,  in  his  Treatise  on  Insects,  published  fonr  jtLts  afterwards, 
pronounoed  it  to  be  that  inseet,  though  others  doubted  his  being  eonwet 
tiier«n.  And  the  following  year,  1 834,  Prof.  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  who, 
in  eompany  with  Mr.  Herriek,  had  made  the  Hessian  fly  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial investigatioii,  on  going  into  the  wheat  fields  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  once  detected  this  same  inseot  there,  botii  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  on  the  Island  of  Minorca.  This  diseoYory  be  eommunieated  to 
Mr.  Herriek,  by  whom  an  article  on  this  8ah|eot  was  oommunicated  to  8il* 
liman's  Journal- -this  being  the  first  dissent  on  record  to  the  then  nniversal 
belief  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  that  this  inRect  did  not  exist  in  Europe. 

And  finsllyt  in  1851,  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  Russia,  the  wheat 
crop  was  severely  injured  by  an  inseot  that  we  have  quite  conclusive  evi- 
dence was  the  Hessian  fly.  This  Volga  insect  is  described  by  Col.  Mots- 
chultsky,  as  a  new  species,  like  the  Hessian  fly  of  the  United  States  in  its 
bahitH  and  appearance,  except  that  it  is  paler  colored,  and  not  black  as 
Mr.  Say  represents  the  Hessian  fly  to  be.  Now  when  it  first  hatches  from 
its  pupa  state,  our  insect  is  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  and  T  cannot  but 
think  that  had  the  Eussian  entomologist  kept  his  specimens  alive,  he  would 
have  found  them  within  two  or  three  days  changed  to  black. 

These  few  facts,  the  appearance  of  this  fly  in  Germany  in  1883,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  1834,  and  on  the  river  Volga  in  1851, 
comprise  all  of  the  European  history  of  this  insect — an  insect  so  rare  in 
its  native  luiunts  that  it  is  scarcely  known  to  exist  there,  but  on  being 
brought  to  ourBhores  has  caused  a  loss  to  us  of  uncounted  millions  of  dollars. 

The  wheat  midge  also,  it  is  probable,  is  doing  more  damage  at  present, 
in  a  single  year,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  than  the  total  aggregate  of 
the  losses  which  it  has  occasioned  in  Europe.  Mr.  Curtis,  iu  his  papers 
on  the  insects  affecting  the  grain  crops  of  Great  Britain,  gives  no  intima- 
tion that  a  wheat  field  has  ever  been  known  to  be  so  badly  devastated  by 
the  midge  or  by  any  other  insect,  that  it  was  not  worth  harvesting.  But  in 
this  country  we  at  the  present  time,  have  the  midge  tbronghout  the  north* 
em  and  middle  Statss ;  at  the  south  thoy  bavn  the  joint  wonn ;  at  tha 
west  the  ohinoh  bog ;  three  inseols  in  the  differaat  aeelioiia  ef  our  eottntry, 
aasth  destroying  the  wbeat  erop  to  tm  aactoot  wUflb  appsara  to  be  nnparal- 
kled  by  anything  known  ol  tlds  elaas  of  ersatons  in  onr  ft^tber-land. 

Nor  is  it  in  onr  grain  erops  merely^— in  onr  oiebards»  in  onr  gardens, 
tmrffwktre  in  Uelt,  we  sea  aimilar  e? idenees  that  '*  Ameriea  la  tiie  land  of 
inaaots.*'  Look  a*  tba  baric-lonae  of  the  apple  tree,  wbieh,  tboogb  eomnien 
thiopghont  tihe  eontbsnt  of  Xnrope,  baa  nevnr  shown  itself  aa  a  seriova 
0?il  there.  Bnt  in  ibia  oonntry,  throngk  a  large  distriot  bordering  on 
Lake  Miehigan,  every  apple  tree  baa  ef  late  years  been  OFsrmn  and  alaest 
every  tree  has  been  killed  by  this  very  inseot. 

It  ia  nnneeeaaary  to  ledte  Airtber  fheta,  of  wbieb  lliere  are  many  bearing 
vpoQ  tbe  aame-  point.  Bnongb  baa  already  been  advaaeed  to  abow  that 
onr  ooontry,  altbongk  so  &Tored  of  HeaTen  in  moat  leapeola,  ia  more  in- 
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fasted,  and  is  snstaining  greater  losses  from  enemies  of  this  kind,  than 
a&y  of  the  other  Matums  of  tho  world  the  eliauta  andprodnotioni  of  whteh 
correspond  with  oars. 

This  being  our  situation,  we  readily  perceive  how  important,  how  indis- 
poBMbly  necessary  it  is,  that  the  habits  of  this  elaas  of  objects  ghould  be 
thoroQgbly  investigated,  and  that  full  and  correct  inforroetaon  with  reepeoi 
to  them  ahonld  be  obtained  and  should  be  disseminated  among  the  cnltiva- 
iocs  of  our  soil.  For,  with  the  meiger  knowledge  which  they  et  present 
possess  upon  this  subject,  they  are  powerless,  and  these  pests  are  ellowed 
to  oenmit  their  depredations  unchecked  and  unopposed. 

As  so  little  knowledge  of  these  creatures  is  diffused  through  our  commu- 
nity, and  so  very  few  persons  have  ever  seen  the  insects  which  are  causing 
such  vast  losses  in  our  land — the  parents  which  breed  the  different  kinds 
of  worms  and  caterpillars  which  we  see  devastating  our  fields  of  grain  and 
our  fruit  trees — I  have  thought  I  could  not  render  this  audience  a  moro 
acceptable  service,  and  occupy  a  portion  of  your  time  this  evening  more 
profitably,  than  by  exhibiting  to  you  speciuiens  of  some  of  our  most  de- 
structive insects  ; — since  a  first  and  most  important  step  towards  a  Ivnowledge 
of  any  object,  is,  to  have  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  looks,  the  appear- 
ance of  that  object ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  gather  from  writ- 
ten descriptions  or  from  drawings,  so  vivid  and  satisfactory  an  impression 
as  is  instantly  obtained  by  a  view  of  the  thing  itself. 

Unfortunately  however  for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  several  of  the 
most  important  of  our  injurious  insects  are  so  exceedingly  minute,  that 
the  eye,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  is  unable  to  discern  anything  more 
than  their  general  appearance,  their  size  and  color.  We  are  obliged  to 
take  them,  however,  just  as  nature  has  formed  them.  They  will  net  ex- 
pand theniseives  and  become  more  distinctly  visible,  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. And  in  order  to  see  them  at  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  specimens 
be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  so  lie  Id  that  the  strongest  light  which  w^e  have 
in  the  room,  will  fall  directly  upon  them.  Moreover,  these  minute  objects, 
when  dried  and  preserved,  are  so  very  fragile  that  a  breath  of  air  would 
break  them  into  fragments — so  that  were  they  openly  exposed,  they  would 
be  destroyed  before  e  dosen  persons  perhaps  had  looked  at  them.  I  have 
therefore  endeavored  to  make  the  best  arrangements  for  presenting  them 
to  your  view,  that  their  delieaey  will  adaut  ot  They  are  placed  in  glased 
boxes,  which  can  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  the  audience.  Aad 
the  several  specimens  in  each  of  the  boxes,  are  ticketed  separately,  and  so 
plainly,  that  every  one  will  readily  understand  what  it  is  that  he  is  loddng 
at.  All  the  specimens  being  thus  distanetly  explained  by  the  labels  a^ 
taehed  to  them,  I  think  everything  contained  in  each  box  will  be  intelligi* 
Ue  aad  perfectly  understood  by  every  person  into  whose  hands  they  come. 

And  I  would  farther  state,  that,  as  suoh  minute  objects  can  always  be 
■een  so  much  better  by  dajlij^t,  than  they  can  be  by  even  the  best  artifi- 
cial light,  these  same  specimens  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Agricultural 
Booms,  through  the  day,  to-morrow — after  which  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
Insect  department  ol  the  MaseiM  of  the  State  Agneoltural  Sodety. 
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Preparatory  to  passing  these  specimens  into  the  hands  of  the  audience, 
I  may  briefly  state  the  oontenta  of  each  box.  I  hftve  selected  for  ezhibi* 
tion  and  for  a  few  remarks  on  this  occasion,  nine  of  the  most  pernioiow 
and  destructive  insects  which  we  have  in  our  country.  Five  of  these  are 
depredators  upon  the  wheat  crop,  and  to  some  extent  upon  our  other  grain 
crops  in  districts  where  they  do  not  find  all  the  wheat  thej  require  for  their 
accommodation.    These  five  inseets  are, 

The  wheat  midge,  the  grain  weevil,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  joint-worm,  and 
the  chinch-hug. 

All  these  arc  very  small  insects.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  diminutive 
size,  and  their  seeming  insignificance,  some  of  them  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  greater  amount  of  damage  by  far,  than  any  of  our  other  noxious 
insects.  After  looking  at  these  pigmies,  I  presume  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
your  eyes  to  be  presented  with  something  larger,  and  more  cognizable  to 
the  senses  ;  and  I  have  therefore  selected  /our  of  the  mom  important 
depredators  upon  our  fruit  trees,  namely. 

The  moth  which  produces  the  caterpillars  upon  our  apple  and  cherry  trees, 
The  apple  tree  borer,  the  peadi  tree  borer,  and  the  curoulio  or  plum  weoTiL 
Many  pemoiis  in  ihe  AiidioBoe,  I  doubt  nol,  will  impoot  ihoM  speeiinfliii 
more  intelligently,  and  will  reoolleot  tbeir  appearaaee  maob  better,  if,  as  I 
ba^d  them  out,  I  stnte  the  oontenta  of  eaeb  box,  and  say  a  few  words  ok- 
plaining  the  partioolar  babita  of  eaoh  of  these  inaeets. 

Firit,  thm,  the  Wheat  midge,-^Tia9  is  the  insect  which,  of  all  otheis, 
is  doing  ns  the  most  damage  at  the  present  time — eansing  a  loss  to  the  fiur- 
meis  of  our  Skate,  amounting  to  millions  of  doUan  annnally.  As  already 
stated,  the  midge  is  spread  evoiywhere  through  the  wheat-growing  dis- 
triots  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  also  throngh  Canada  and 
Ohio.  This  insect  is  an  ezeeedingly  small,  bright  yellow  fly,  not  a  quarter 
the  siae  of  the  common  mominito.  And  though  there  are  countless  myri- 
ads of  these  flies  in  every  part  of  our  State,  Tery  few  persons  have  OYcr 
seen  this  fly,  knowing  it  to  be  the  midge. 

It  may  add  to  the  interest  with  which  you  will  look  upon  one  of  the 
specimens  in  this  box,  to  be  informed,  that  I  suppose  you  are  there  view- 
ing, what  only  two  persons  in  the  world  have  ever  seen,  before  this  eve* 
imig—- the  male  of  the  wheat  midge.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Curtis,  that  this 
has  ncTcr  yet  been  found  by  any  of  the  British  entomologists,  and  only  one 
person  in  Europe  is  known  to  have  discovered  it^Meigen,  a  German 
writer  on  insects,  who  has  been  dead  many  years.  On  coming  to  see  what 
a  mere  atom  this  male  fly  is,  you  will  be  little  surprised  that  collectors  haxe 
80  universally  failed  to  detect  it  —  for  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  II ibernicism) 
on  looking  at  it,  you  will  find  it's  so  small  you  can't  sec  it.  The  specimen 
is  so  placed  as  to  project  from  the  point  of  a  triangular  picec  of  paper,  to 
which  it  is  glued  ;  and  all  that  the  sharpest  eyes  will  be  able  to  perceive, 
is  an  appearaneo  like  small  fibres  of  gossamer  adhering  to  the  point  of  the 
paper.  But  if  the  light  in  any  part  of  the  room  throws  a  shadow,  this 
shadow,  falling  on  the  white  paper  under  the  specimen,  will  be  much  more 
visible,  and  more  like  an  insect  than  the  object  itself  is.   And  the  magni- 
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lying  glass  shows  this  speoimeii  to  bo  quite  perfSset,  tbe  wingp,  tlie  long 
ftntonim,  like  strings  of  beads,  ike  feet,  everj  part  in  faot,  b^g  hereby 
rendered  beantifdly  distinct 

By  tbe  side  of  this  inTisible  object,  yon  will  see  the  female  fly  of  ihe 
wheat  midge,  glued  npon  a  square  slip  of  paper  with  its  wings  extended — 
whereby  it  is  rendered  mnch  more  distinct. 

This  fly,  it  will  be  remembered,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  heads  of  the  yonng 
wheat,  from  which  hatch  minute  worms  or  maggots  of  a  bright  ydllow  color, 
which  lie  inside  of  the  chaff,  and  in  contact  with  th<}  yonng  soft  kernels  of 
the  wheat,  from  which  they  abstract  tbe  nourishment,  so  that  these  grains 
or  kernels  become  shrivelled  and  dwarfish.  In  addition  to  the  male  and 
female  flies  of  the  wheat  midge,  I  hare  placed  in  the  box  several  of  the 
small  yellow  worms,  taken  from  wheat  heads,  and  glued  to  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  also,  glued  to  another  slip  of  paper,  several  kernels  of  wheat,  shriv* 
elled  by  this  insect. 

This  is  the  same  insect  which,  in  many  neighborhoods,  is  called  the 
weevil — the  most  insppropriate  name  that  could  possibly  be  give  i  to  it, 
for  the  midge  is  no  more  like  a  weevil^  than  an  eagle  or  a  hawk  is  like  au 
elephant.  And  to  show  how  very  dissimilar  the  two  insects  are,  I  have 
placed  in  the  same  box 

The  grain  iceecil,  an  insect  which  infests  the  dry,  stored  wheat,  in  the 
bins  in  jrranaries  and  warehouses,  but  never  attacks  it  when  it  is  growing 
in  the  field.  The  grain  weevil  originated  in  Europe  and  is  quite  common 
there,  but  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  thi«  country  ;  an  American 
insect  very  closely  like  it,  named  the  rice  weevil,  being  much  oftener  found 
^ith  us,  in  wheat,  in  Indian  corn,  and  other  grains  which  have  been  long 
kept,  as  well  as  in  rice. 

In  this  second  box  you  will  sec  a  specimen  of  the  Hessian  Jly,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  somewhat  fully  ;  and  also  a  specimen  of  the  white 
■worms  or  larva?  which  hatch  from  the  eggs  of  this  fly,  and  several  of  the 
brown  pupae  or  Jlax  seeds,  as  they  arc  commonly  called,  into  which  the 
worms  change  after  they  get  their  growth.  These  worms  and  flax  seeds 
are  found  at  the  roots  of  the  young  wheat  plants  in  autumn  and  winter, 
and  after  the  stalks  shoot  up,  the  following  spring,  a  second  brood  of  them 
appears,  lying  immediately  above  the  lower  joints,  in  the  straw,  weakening 
tbe  stalks  so  that  they  break  and  lop  down. 

You  will  also  see  in  this  hox,  a  specimen  of  the  straw,  thus  broken,  and 
showing  several  of  the  flax  seeds  imbedded  in  it. 

In  another  box  you  will  see  specimens  of  the  fly  which  produces  the 
joint-icorm  ,  which  of  late  years  has  wholly  destroyed  the  wheat  fields  in 
some  parts  of  Virginia — and  instances  have  occurred  both  in  onr  own 
State  and  in  Massachusetts,  of  a  closely  similar  insect  infesting  fields  of 
barley,  and  greatly  injuring  them.  But  I  hsTO  no  knowledge  of  its  ever 
attacking  the  wheat  crop  with  ns. 

This  joint-worm  is  so  similar  in  its  appearance,  and  in  its  operations  to 
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the  Heasiftii  fij,  that  we  should  expeet  it  to  be  an  insect  of  the  same  group, 
a  two-winged  instead  of  a  four-winged  flj.  Small  white  worms  are  fomdt 
lodged  in  little  earities  in  the  strawr  mostly  at  the  joints,  caueing  the 
straw  to  beooBW  swelled,  OBeven  and  hnotty.  In  the  same  hox  jou  will 
also  see  a  specimen  of  the  straw,  shaved  off  so  as  to  show  the  little  cari- 
ties  In  which  these  joint- worms  He,  and  also  another  piece  of  straw  with 
one  of  these  flies  coining  out  of  it — his  black  head  protruding  from  the 
side  of  the  straw,  but  so  minute  you  will  have  to  look  sharp  to  see  it. 
And  on  the  upper  Bide  of  this  same  straw  are  two  small  holes  perlorated, 
like  pin-holes,  from  which  flics  have  also  come  out  and  escaped. 

In  this  same  box  you  will  also  see  three  specimens  of  the  chinch-hug^ 
an  insect  which  has  of  late  years  severely  injured  the  growing  wheat  in 
Illinois  and  the  adjoining  States,  totally  destroying  it  in  some  fields.  This 
insect  is  also  common  through  the  southern  states.  It  punctures  and  sucks 
the  juices  from  the  young  wheat  stalks ;  and  in  dry  seasons  it  becomes  so 
miiltiplied  that  the  stalks  are  crowded  and  black  with  them,  entirely  ex- 
hausting the  stalks  of  their  juices,  and  causing  them  to  wither  and  die. 
And  after  the  wheat  is  harvested  they  emigrate  to  the  corn  fields,  bleeding 
the  cornstalks  in  the  same  manner. 

The  parent  insects  of  two  of  the  most  pernicious  borers  of  our  fruit 
trees,  are  placed  in  this  fimrth  box — that  of  the  apple  and  that  of  the 
peach  tree. 

That  of  the  apple  tree  yon  will  see  is  a  ejlindrieal  baetle  of  a  Ummj 
brown  or  bntterant  eolor,  with  two  white  stripes  the  whole  lei^fth  of  its 
body.  This  beetle  drops  Its  eggs  in  the  eroTioes  of  the  bark,  ae«r 
the  root,  from  which  small  worms  hatch  which  bote  thro«g|i  the  bark,  and 
reside  between  it  and  the  wood  the  irst  year,  and  the  seeood  year  they 
bore  into  the  solid  wood,  greatly  kgniiig  and  often  killing  young  trees. 

One  or  two  Ihets  may  here  be  related  serving  to  indicate  the  losses  we 
are  sostaining  from  this  inseet.  In  the  year  1851,  an  agent  of  one  of  the 
nnrseries  in  the  central  part  of  onr  State,  canTassed  the  county  of  Wash- . 
ington,  and  disposed  of  trees  to  the  amoint  of  110,000 ;  neatly  all  of 
them  apple  trees.  The  estimate  will  be  a  moderate  one,  to  say  that  half 
of  the  trees  which  were  thus  Introdnced  haTO  now  been  destroj«d  by 
this  borer ;  many  persons  have  lost  every  tree  or  almost  erery  one  that 
they  planted.  We  thus  have  a  loss  of  $5,000  from  this  insect  in  this  OM 
eonnty— without  taking  notice  either  of  thee^ranse  of  planting  and  nursii^ 
the  trees ;  or  of  the  many  trees  in  addition  to  these,  which  partienlar  per* 
sons  obtained  from  other  sources.  , 

A  person  Tisiting  me  a  few  months  since,  remarked,  he  would  himself 
be  willing  to  pay  me  a  hundred  dollars,  if^  by  my  researches,  I  would  dis- 
cover some  effectual  method  of  protecting  iq|>ple  trees  from  the  borer;  as 
this  insect  had  occasioned  him  losses  far  exceeding  the  sum  be  named. 
Without  claiming  the  reward  he  off"ered,  I  informed  him  I  had  already 
experimented  and  would  give  him  the  very  remedy  he  wished ;  if  he  would 
rub  the  bark  of  his  trees  with  soap,  the  latter  part  of  May  each  year,  I 
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wottld  goaniitee  that  not  one  of  tliow  borers  would  ovortovoh  them.  Some 
of  the  present  sndienoe  will  probably  reeoUeot  bow  foreibly  one  of  tbe  most 
valned  members  of  our  State  Sooiety,  tbe  Hon.  A.  B.  BiOKiNSOir,  reoom- 
mended  this  same  remedy,  at  one  of  our  annual  meetings  a  few  yearn  sinee. 
HaTtng  bad  a  fsTorable  opportunity,  I  baye  sinoe  tben  tested  tbis  remedy  to 
some  extent,  ipplying  it  to  a  part  of  my  trees,  and  omitting  it  from  others ; 
and  the  following  spring  I  have  found  yoong  borers  in  almost  every  tree  where 
the  soap  bad  not  been  applied— one  tree  only  8|  inches  in  diameter  baying 
fifteen  in  it — ^wbilst  not  one  eonld  be  deteoted  in  any  of  the  soaped  trees. 

In  tbe  same  box  is  also  a  male  and  a  female  fly  of  tbe  peach  tree  borer — 
the  two  sexes  being  very  nnlilce  each  other,  as  you  will  perceive.  Like 
the  apple  tree  borer,  tbis  fly  jdaoes  its  eggs  on  the  bark  low  down,  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  «nd  tbe  worms  ftom  them  work  downward 
in  the  bark  of  the  root,  eaunng  tbe  gum  to  exude  profusely.  In  numerous 
instances  peach  trees  are  supposed  to  be  winter-killed,  when  it  is  this  borer 
in  the  roots  that  has  destroyed  them.  This  same  insect  works  in  the  root 
of  the  plum  tree  also,  when  it  cannot  find  all  the  peach  trees  it  requires 
for  its  accommodation.  When  the  worm  gets  its  growth,  it  crawls  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there  surrounds  itself  with  a  kind  of  pod, 
formed  of  its  chips  and  castings  minglod  with  gum.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  pods  yon  will  see  in  the  box.  This  pod  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
root  in  a  groove  of  the  bark,  with  its  upper  end  projecting  slightly  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  when  the  pupa  lying  in  this  pod  is  ready 
to  give  out  the  winged  fly,  it  crowds  itself  upward  out  of  the  pod,  its 
outer  shell  cracks  open,  and  the  fly  crawls  out  of  it. 

The  apple  and  the  peach  borers  in  their  larva  state,  i.  e,  the  large  white 
grubs  which  are  found  under  the  bark  of  the  apple  and  in  the  root  of  the 
peach  tree,  are  so  much  alike  in  their  size  and  appearance,  that  many  per- 
sons believe  them  to  be  one  and  the  saujc  insect.  But  you  will  here  see 
that  they  are  the  progeny  of  insects  which  have  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  each  other. 

Finally  t  in  this  box  is  the  moth  or  miller  of  tbe  apple  tree  eaterpillar— 
tbe  inseet  wbiob  eomes  abroad  in  July,  and  plaoes  tbe  rings  of  eggs  near 
tbe  ends  of  tbe  twigs  of  the  apple  and  ebeny  trees,  from  wbiob,  the  follow- 
ing spring,  tbe  oaler]dllars  bateb,  wbiob  form  tbe  laige  oobweb-like  neste 
In  the  forks  of  the  Umbs  of  these  trees.  I  exhibit  these,  ebiefly,  beosnse 
tbese  caterpillars  are  so  eommon.  and  yet  so  very  few  persons  bare  over 
seen  tbe  moth  by  which  they  are  produoed.  Also  in  tbis  box  you  will  see 
the  eoeoon  wbieb  tbe  caterpillars  spin  after  they  disperse  tbesMelTee  and 
wander  sway  from  tbe  tree,  out  of  wbiob  eoeoon  tbe  moth  afterwards 
eomes. 

In  this  box  I  bays  also  placed  two  specimens  of  the  orrcM^to— -a  beetle, 
bowoyer,  with  tbe  looks  of  which  all  tbe  owners  of  phm  trees  are  already 
fomiliar ;  as  they  also  are  with  tbe  little  ereseent-shaped  slit  wMob  it  onts 
in  the  side  of  the  young  plum,  dropping  an  egg  into  the  wound,  tbe  worm 
from  wbieb  feeds  internally  upon  tbe  trmi,  rendering  it  worthless.  And 
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BO  oonunon  has  tbu  imeei  beoomo,  thai  H  ia  soaroely  possible  for  vs  nov 
to  grow  a  erop  of  plums  in  any  part  of  onr  State. 

Why  is  it— the  devont  mind  is  inclined  to  ask — ^why  ir  it,  that  PrOTidenee 
has  inflioted  npon  ns  snob  numbers  of  these  inseot  pests  ?  But,  when  we 
eome  to  take  an  enlarged,  a  pliilosophieal  Tiew  of  this  snbjeet,  we  see 
that  it  is  only  inmdentally  tiiat  these  creatures  beeome  detrimaital  to  man, 
in  subserving  a  most  important  work  in  the  eeonomy  of  nature.  Their 
tme  office  is  succinctly  stated  bj  Linnssns,  who  styles  i?isecfs — the  dili'- 
gent  and  faithful  servants  of  naturt—^perptiually  engaged  in  dutr^^iftg 
all  that  is  dead,  and  checking  the  increase  of  all  that  is  living  in  the 
vegetable  world.  When  we  look  at  the  work  which  they  perform,  we  at 
once  perceive  its  importance.  Let  us  suppose  a  single  one  of  our  forest 
trees  to  grow  and  propagate  itself  without  any  check  from  its  insect  depre- 
dators. Schrank,  an  eminent  German  naturalist,  in  his  work  on  the  Fruit- 
fulness  of  Plants,  states  that  an  elm,  when  twelve  years  old,  produces 
164,500  seeds  in  a  single  year.  Now  if  none  of  these  seeds  were  destroyed 
and  none  of  the  young  trees  which  sprout  from  them,  in  the  course  of  12 
years  we  shall  have  this  number  of  trees,  (104,500)  of  the  same  site  with 
the  parent,  and  almost  two  millions  of  smaller  ones  from  the  seeds  of  the 
intervening  years.  And  each  tree  of  this  vast  number  becoming  equally 
prolific,  we  see  how  speedily  the  whole  earth  would  be  monopolised  by 
them.  Incredible  as  it  would  at  first  thought  appear,  it  requires  but  a 
few  moment's  calculation  to  show,  that  a  person  who  in  his  youth  saw  but 
one  single  tree  of  this  kind  in  our  world,  before  old  a^^e  came  upon  him, 
would  see  the  progeny  of  this  tree  so  vastly,  so  infinitely  multiplied,  that 
every  rod  of  earth  upon  onr  globe  would  be  oocupied  by  them.  And  we 
thus  see  that  we  have  need  of  every  one  of  the  insects  whieh  prey  upon 
the  e]m«  to  repress  its  vigorous  growth,  to  destroy  its  seeds,  and  to  cat 
down  the  young  trees  whieh  sprout  from  those  seeds.  None  of  them  ean 
«  be  spared.  If  only  a  single  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  inseets  which  prey 
npon  it  were  stmok  ont  of  ezistenoe,  we  might  well  fear  this  tree  wovld 
thrive  and  usurp  such  a  place  as  would  disturb  the  balance  and  mar  the 
harmony  whieh  now  exists  in  the  domain  of  nature.  We  thus  see  that 
should  a  siogle  minute  insect  of  the  vast  mnltitnde  whieh  we  hate,  beeome 
extinct  and  disappear  from  onr  world — this  one  link  being  broken  might 
produce  a  commotion  in  the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  and  convulse  the  * 
lawa  whieh  regulate  the  natural  world. 

We  at  this  time  have  in  some  parts  of  our  oonntiy,  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  plant  will  thrive  and  extend  itself  when  released  from 
its  insect  enemies — a  worthless  weed  which  is  rapidly  overspreading  whole 
fields,  crowding  ont  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  other  plant.  I  refer  to 
the  AiUirrkimtm  or  Linaria  vulgartM  of  botanists,  known  by  the  different 
names  of  snap-dragon,  bntter-and-eggs,  toad's  flax,  &o.  We  have  received 
this  weed  from  Europe,  and  several  insects  I  see  are  specified  by  European 

*  The  Calophasia  LinarUt,  which  whollj  consumes  th«  Imvm  from  the  stalks,  the  CH- 
tiocampa  feogropMco,  CIttptma  Autirrhini,  E»pUk*cU  Limarimta  ud  puicMkUth  Cor*- 
•   mia  /$rr%stUUf 
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authors  as  suhsisting  upon  it.*  But  in  this  country  I  cannot  find  a  single 
Insect  or  worm  folding  upon  thia  plant.  Seldom  even  can  a  grasshopper, 
nn  insect  which  devours  all  kind  of  vegetation  indiscriminately,  be  started 
up  in  the  mid.st  of  a  patch  of  these  weeds,  although  they  may  be  plentiful 
upon  the  surrounding  herbage.  And  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  weed 
thrives  and  usurps  the  place  which  it  does,  because  it  here  grows  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  any  insect  destroyers  ;  and  that  this  evil  will  con- 
tinue, until  by  accident,  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  some  of  the  insects  which 
prey  upon  this  plant  in  Europe,  arc  introduced  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  we  can  now  see  why  it  is  that  insects  become  such  pests  to  the  agri- 
culturalist and  the  fruit  grower.  -  It  is  their  office  to  preserve  a  due  balance 
in  the  vegetable  world,  and  to  check  every  tree  and  plant  from  extending 
itself  and  usarpiog  a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Now  it  is  the 
▼erj  aim  ef  men  to  dutroy  this  beUnoe.  It  is  the  object  of  all  his  labors 
and  toils.  He  sweeps  awsy  the  fonst  troes  whidi  nmtore  planted  upon  his 
lends ;  he  exterminates  the  wild  grasses  and  weeds  whieh  natnre  causes  to 
spring  up ;  he  sows  his  grounds  to  wheat ;  it  is  his  ohjeet  to  make  this  one 
plant  oeenpy  the  land,  to  the  complete  ezdosion  of  the  hundred  other 
plants  whieh  natnre  designed  shonld  diTorsifj  the  same  spot.  Natnre,  as 
it  were,  resents  this  violenee  done  to  her  arrangements,  and  seeks  to  re* 
store  the  equilibrium  and  preserve  the  harmony  whieh  her  laws  requite. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  those  insects  which  Uto  upon  wheat,  whose  olBce 
it  is  to  cheek  this  plant  from  beooming  too  extended  and  occupying  a 
l^reater  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than  belongs  to  it  in  the  eeonomy  of 
nature — f  Aete  sureelf  attack  and  destroy  this  orop.  It  is  nature's  appomted 
way  for  preeerring  the  balance  in  her  domam,  and  prerentmg  one  of  her 
snbjeets  from  orerpowering  others  and  crowding  them  out  of  existence.  In 
one  word,  it  is  an  instanoe  of  that 

*«  farlhl  •vfl,  mirifftil  good,** 

cf  which  the  poet  sings. 

And  hence  we  see  that  the  fhrmer's  Tocation  requires  somethmg  more 
than  the  plowing  of  his  fields  and  sowing  his  seed.  As  he  interferes  with 
the  arrangements  of  nature  in  doing  this,  nature  will  leTcnge  herself,  by 
sending  her  insects  into  his  fields  to  destroy  what  he  has  sowed.  He  must 
learn  to  combat  these  or  he  will  be  sukjected  to  most  serious  and  Tcxations 
losses.  To  render  his  pursuit  successful,  therefore,  it  is  indispensable  that 
he  be  acquainted  with  the  different  insects  which  prey  upon  the  crops  whioh 
he  caltivates.  He  requires,  as  a  first  step,  to  know  their  looks,  in  order 
that  he  may  recognize  any  one  of  them,  that  makes  its  appearance  in  his 
fields.  And  he  requires  to  be  acquainted  with  their  history  and  habits, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  adopt  suitable  measures  for  frustrating  their  opera- 
tions, and  preventing  the  losses  which,  if  unchecked,  they  are  liable  to 
occasion. 

Many  persons,  on  contemplating  the  myriads  of  these  creatures  with 
whieh  our  country  and  world  is  inhabited,  in  connection  with  their  usual 
extreme  minuteness,  the  obscure  situations  in  which  a  large  portion  of  them 
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lurk  and  the  various  ways  by  which  they  appear  to  place  themselves  nearly 

or  quite  out  of  our  reach — many,  I  say,  are  inclined  to  despair  of  its  being 
possible  for  man  to  resist  them  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  Divine  Providence  has  placed  in  our  world  any  enemy  of  this 
kind,  without  also  endowing  man  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  discover  a 
remedy  by  which  it  will  be  practicable  for  us  to  frustrate  or  overpower 
that  enemy.  The  more  I  examine  these  creatures  the  more  confirmed  I 
become  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  injurious  insect  in  our  world,  but 
that,  when  we  come  to  study  its  ha]»its  and  transformations  and  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  its  history,  wc  shall  be  able  to 
detect  some  assailable  point  and  devise  some  measure  by  which  either  the 
insect  can  be  destroyed  or  the  vegetation  on  which  it  depredates  can  be 
shielded  from  its  attacks.  Wc  shall  discover  that,  although  he  may  be 
invulnerable  in  every  other  part,  no  aegis  protects  his  b«el,  and  if  we  strike 
Achilles  there,  we  inflict  a  death-wound. 
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ADDEESS 

OV  ASA  f  ITOH  K.  D.,  IltTOKOLOOIST  OF  THS  SOOIBTT, 
ON  THI  CUBOUUO  AND  BLACK  KNOT  ON  PLUM  TSSBS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Curculio  or  Plum  wocvil  and  the  Black  knot  excrescences  on  plum 
and  cherry  trees  hnving  been  prominent  in  my  investigations  since  I  last 
addressed  yon,  I  have  tho«ght  these  wouM  be  as  interesting  as  any  subjects 
I  can  select,  on  which  to  speak  at  this  time,  I  am  the  more  induced  to 
make  the  Curculio  a  promiui^nt  topic  of  the  present  lecture,  since  no  par- 
ticular account  of  this  imjwrtAnt  insect  has  yet  been  given  in  my  Reports 
on  Noxious  Insects,  and  may  not  appear  for  a  while  to  come,  for  the  reason 
that  I  aim  to  introduce  nothing  in  those  Reports  which  has  not  been 
authentically  ascertained  l»y  actual  observation,  and  an  iinportaut  portion 
of  the  yearly  life  of  this  innect  is  yet  rcuiaiaing  undiscovered  and  a  subject 
of  speculation  and  coiyectmre* 

I  am  inclined  to  rank  the  Curculio  or  Ptnm  weevil  as  the  most  important 
»md  worst  iajHriotui  inseet  which  w«  haye  in  our  country.  Although  the 
Wheat  midge  is  at  the  preseut  period  causiBg  a  much  greater  amount  of 
pecumaxy  loss  than  this  iasect,  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  career  will  be 
nnnUgouB  to  that  of  its  prodooasMr,  tke  HesaiMi  fly,  and  that  it  will  there- 
Inre  in  time  beaom  no  folly  natuxmliiod  and  nnstend  by  ite  parasitic 
destroyers,  that  it  will  eease  to  be  the  formidable  evil  wbiob  it  now  is. 
MOm  the  Wheat  nudge»  the  OmenUo  u  a  natiye  inseet  ef  onr  eenntry, 
wiiidh  bas  noir  been  known  upwards  of  a  oentury,  during  all  ef  wbieb  time 
it  appears  to  have  gradnaUy  multiplied  and  inereased  its  feroes,  wi^nt 
any  oessation  or  intefrals  in  its  MTages.  At  first,  in  the  eerrespondenee 
between  the  botanists  OolluMon  and  Bertram,  in  the  year  1746,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  totally  destroying  the  neetannes  in  and  aronnd  the  oil^  of  Philadet 
phia,  whilst  the  pinns  tt  is  said,  were  bnt  slightly  molested  by  it.  But 
after  a  time,  it  took  the  plums  also.  As  an  OTidenee  of  its  ste&4y  progress 
and  inerease  during  the  past  f»r^  years,  I  may  state  the  &et,  that  in  my 
boyboed,  the  wild  plnm  trees  in  my  own  vieinily  were  often  well  filled  with 
fruit  But  tbongb  thrifty  trees  are  stiU  gprowing  in  seToral  of  the  same 
plaeet,  I  have  ne^er  sinee  that  time  seen  a  ripened  plnm  upon  a^y  of  them. 
And  now  U  bas  beeemo  se  multiplied  that  tbe  plum  ne  longer  suffioes  to 
aeeommedate  it,  and  it  therefore  attadm  our  cherries  and  i^ples  also,  and 
a  laige  portion  of  these  are  every  year  blighted  and  destroyed  by  it. 

As  already  intimated,  this  inseet  and  its  habitof  destroying  young  plums, 
has  been  known  in  our  eonntry,  for  more  than  a  eentury.  And  so  formi* 
daUe  an  evil  is  it,  that  eommunieations  without  number,  in  relation  to  it 
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and  remedies  for  its  destruction,  have  appeared  in  onr  agricultural  peri' 
odicals  and  other  publications.  Ton  would  hence  think  that  everything 
relating  to  the  habits  and  economj  of  this  insect  has  been  observed  and 
made  known  to  the  pnblic.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  ease. 
Notwithstanding  the  volnmes  that  have  been  written  upon  it,  we  do  not  to 
this  day  know  where  the  Curculio  lives  and  what  it  is  doing,  during  three 
quarters  of  the  year.  AH  that  is  currently  known  respecting  this  insect  is 
substantially  as  follows  : — That  it  is  a  sraall  grayisli  brown  beetle,  which 
makes  its  appearance  un  plum  trees  when  the  young  fruit  is  about  a  third 
or  half  grown — cutting  a  curved  or  crescent-shaped  slit  upon  the  side  of  this 
fruit  and  dropping  an  egg  into  the  wound — from  which  egg  a  small  white 
worm  hatches,  which  burrows  in  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  wilt  and  fall  from 
the  tree — whereupon  the  worm  crawls  into  the  ground,  to  repose  two  or  three 
weeks  during  its  pupa  state,  when  it  comes  out  again,  the  latter  part  of 
July,  a  beetle  like  that  which  six  weeks  before  laid  its  eggs  in  the  fruit. 
What  becomes  of  it  from  this  time  till  the  next  June  is  wholly  unknown. 
And  that  it  breeds  elsewhere  than  in  the  young  fruit,  though  stated  by 
some,  is  doubted  and  denied  by  others. 

My  own  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  what  is  currently  known 
and  supposed  to  be  the  main  and  essential  part  of  the  history  of  this  insect, 
is  in  reality  but  a  small  part  of  its  history — a  mere  incidental  act — an 
episode  only,  of  its  life  and  operations ; — and  if  there  was  no  young  fruit 
whatever,  this  creature  would  continue  in  existence  without  being  sensibly 
discommoded  by  the  want  thereof.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  state  the 
facts  relating  to  this  insect,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  to  me«  and 
the  inferences  to  which  these  facts  lead  me. 

First,  however,  let  us  notice  the  in:?eet  itself.  On  taking  one  of  them  in 
hand  and  closely  inspecting  it,  it  is  oliserved  to  lie  perfectly  still  and  mo- 
tionless as  though  it  were  dead,  and  is  seen  to  be  a  small,  hard,  uneven  or 
knobby  beetle,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pear,  its  anterior  part  being  nar- 
rower than  the  main  part  of  its  body.  It  varies  greatly  in  its  dimensions, 
tome  of  the  males  or  smallest  individuals  being  but  half  as  large  as  seme 
of  the  females  ;  its  medium  size  being  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  rusty  brown  color,  varied  more  or  lew 
in  diiferent  specimens  with  spots  of  white,  ochre  yellow  and  black,  in  par- 
ticular, showing  a  shining  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  its  back  with  a  white 
spot  immediately  back  of  it.  Hanging  down  oonapicuously  from  its  for^ 
ward  end  like  tho  trunk  of  the  elephant,  is  seen  a  slightly  curved  beak  or 
bill,  of  the  same  length  and  thickness  as  the  thighs  of  the  legs.  This  beak 
is  an  appendage  which  belongs  to  all  insects  of  the  weevil  kind,  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  the  other  beetles  or  hard  >hcllcd  inseets.  Being  thus 
n  true  weevil  this  insect  has  often  been  termed  the  plum  weevil,"  and  ii  is 
to  be  r^etted  that  this  has  not  become  its  current  designation,  it  being  so 
much  more  definite  and  expressive  than  the  name  "  curculio,"  which  is 
merely  the  Latin  synonjm  of  our  English  word  weevil,  and  is  hence  applied 
in  aoienoe  as  the  ftmily  name  of  the  whole  group  to  wbioh  this  species  per  tnins. 
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Next,  at  what  time  do  these  beetles  come  abroad,  and  where  do  we  find 
them  ?  I  know  not  how  many  articles  in  oar  agricultural  periodicals  I  can 
refer  to,  reciting  the  success  of  different  remedies,  which  were  applied, 

when  the  Curculio  first  began  to  appear  " — yet  not  one  of  them  specifying 
th£  date,  whereby  others  might  know  when  the  time  has  arrived  to  look, 
for  it. 

Undoubtedly  to  the  south  of  us,  in  Pennsyl?aDia  and  Maryland,  this, 
like  all  other  insects,  will  come  abroad  somewhat  earlier  than  they  do  here 
in  New- York.  And  every  where,  they  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  back- 
wardness or  forwardness  of  the  season,  in  different  years. 

In  my  own  vicinity,  fifty  miles  north  of  Albany,  ^is  beetle  has  been 
found,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  April,  though  it  is  not  nsnally  met  with 
till  about  the  middle  of  May ;  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards  it  bo* 
oomes  common.  It  is  then  fonnd  standing  or  slowly  walking  upon  the 
trunk  and  limbs  of  the  plum,  cherry,  apple,  the  wild  thorn-apple,  the  but- 
ternut, and  doubtless  on  some  other  trees— though  I  name  no  others,  not 
being  certain  but  it  was  accidentally  present  in  other  situations  where  I 
have  captured  it.  The  collector  of  insects  will  notice,  that  the  specimens 
lie  finds  on  butternut  trees  are  always  larger  in  sise  than  those  he  finds  on 
oultivated  fruit  trees — vindicating  that  they  have  been  better  fed  during  the 
larva  or  growing  period  of  their  Utcs.  And  from  this  time,  onward,  till 
oold  weather  returns,  we  continue  to  find  these  beetles  abroad,  the  whole 
season  through.  Late  in  autumn,  upon  the  fiowers  of  the  Golden  rod,  they 
may  be  met  with  as  plenty  as  at  any  earlier  period  of  the  year. 

And  next— what  do  these  insects  dof  As  we  have  just  stated,  they 
oome  abroad  in  foil  force,  soon  after  the  middle  of  May;  and  it  is  some 
two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  or  about  the  tenth  day  of  June,  that  the 
young  fruit  becomes  sufiicienily  advanced  to  answer  their  purposes.  They 
then  iiill  upon  it,  to  deposit  their  eggs  therein.  They  are  decided  epicures, 
Mng  most  fond  of  the  ohoiceet  varieties  of  our  fruits ;  hence  the  nectarines 
and  all  the  best  khids  of  plums  are  most  sure  to  be  destroyed.  But  as 
already  stated,  their  numbers  are  now  so  excessively  mnltijdied,  all  over 
cmr  country,  that  the  plums  fril  to  aooommodate  but  a  portion  of  them. 
Others,  therefore,  invade  the  peaches,  pears,  apples  and  cherries,  and  others 
still  attack  the  wild  thorn  apples,  making  the  same  crescent-shaped  wound 
in  all  these  fruits. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this  creaeent-shaped  mark  that  this  weevil  is  fi^ucntly 
termed  the  Little  Turk — as  it  appears  to  delight  in  seeing  this  symbol  of 
Hahommetnnism  everywhere  inscribed— as  though  the  little  imp  was  aware 
how  annoying  the  sight  of  it  is  tons  **  Ohristian  dogs." 

This  mark  is  scarcely  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  is  very  distinctly 
to  be  seen  wherever  it  occurs  upon  the  surfiMM  of  the  young  fruit.  In 
apples,  however,  which  are  quite  small  and  have  a  thin  wouly  coating  and 
are  increasing  rapidly  in  siae  when  they  receive  this  wound,  it  in  a  frw 
days  becomes  so  dried  and  healed  that  it  usually  appears  to  the  eye  as  a 
mere  discolored  speck,  which  is  probably  the  leasMi  why  it  has  been  so 
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much  overlooked  in  this  fruit.  This  mark  is  cut  by  the  jaws  of  the  insectf 
which  are  exceedingly  imaU  a&d  are  placed  in  the  end  of  the  long  beak  or 
trunk  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  in  addition  to  this  crescent-shaped 
sUi*  the  Cnroulio  womtde  the  fruit  by  drilling  boles  therein  witk  ito  beik, 
reoembliiig  poBctures  mide-by  a  eoone  pin  or  needle.  One  or  more  of 
ihese  punetnres  may  be  seen  upon  almost  every  fruit  which  it  invades.  Il 
18  probably  for  feeding  upon  the  juicy  pulp  of  tbe  frmt  tbat  the  inseol  bofOB 
tboBO  small  boles  in  it ;  and  even  where  no  oreioent-sbapsd  slit  ooous, 
these  perforations  may  be  notioed,  oansing  baid  nnrly  dents  to  be-lbmod 
in  the  fruit  wbieb  would  otherwise  be  smooth  and  fair. 

Usually  only  one  of  these  oreseent  mariu  is  made  upon  a  phon  or  appple, 
though  somefeiniee  two»  three  or  more  nmy  bo  fimnd.  A  single  egg  is  drop- 
ped in  eaoh  of  these  oorved  sHts,  end  with  its  beak  the  inseet  orowdn  tbe 
egg  doeply  in  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  From  this  ^  a  small  wlntowwm 
or  grab  hatehes,  wMeh  is  destatule  of  feet,  tike  the  Isrvm  of  all  the  other 
weevils,  and  is  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  being  tUekest  in  ils 
middle,  and  wiUi  a  small,  shining,  brownish  yellow  head.  This  wont 
penetrates  inward  to  the  eore  of  the  young  fruit,  and  there  fbeds  aroud 
the  stone  or  seeds,  exoMting  quite  a  Isnge  eavtty,  wfaioh  is  partly  illed 
with  small  brown  grains,  the  eastuigs  of  the  worm. 

From  the  attack  of  this  worm,  the  plum,  the  apple,  the  pear  and  peaeh, 
w&t  and  frll  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  cherry  and  thorn-apple  do  not  withor 
but  o6ntinue  to  grow  and  ripen,  though  so  wonnded,  knotty  and  detoimed, 
that  the  fruit  is  worthless. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  notice  one  of  Aose  oorious  parse 
daoECt,  with  whieh  the  student  in  the  works  of  nature  is  so  frequently 
mooting. 

A  person,  on  being  informed  that  of  the  two  stone  fruits,  the  phm  end 
the  cherry,  the  one  perishes  and  the  other  lives-^  the  two  pomaoeons 
fruits,  the  apple  and  the  thorn*applc,  the  one  perishes  and  the  oflier 'lives, 
when  invaded  by  this  worm— *I  say,  a  person,  on  being  informed  of  these 
facts,  would  at  once  say,  it  is  the  smaller  of  these  fruits,  it  is  the  cherry 
and  thorn-apple,  that  wither  and  die  when  attacked  by  this  worm,  whilst 
the  larger  fruits,  the  plum  and  apple,  will  feel  the  same  injury  less,  and 
will  survive  the  wounds  that  kill  die  smaller  frnits.  But  lo !  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  It  is  the  small  cherry  and  thorn-apple  that  live 
and  ripen  on  their  stems ;  it  is  the  large  plum  and  apple,  and  also  the  peach 
and  pear  that  wither  and  fall  from  the  tree  !  And  on  coming  to  consider 
this  anomaly  more  fully,  we  dearly  perceive  that  it  is  necessary  that  these 
things  should  be  ordered  and  arranged  just  as  wc  find  them  to  be.  The 
quantity  of  pulpy  substance  in  the  larger  fruit r  i!<  nufficicnt  to  feed  the 
worm  within  them,  till  it  reaches  maturity ;  whereas,  should  the  smaller 
fruits  wither  iu  the  same  manner,  the  worm  within  them  would  die.  It  it», 
therefore,  necessary  that  they  should  continue  to  grow,  to  elaborate  the 
amount  of  sustenance  which  the  worm  requires  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 

But  why  it  is  that  iu  these  several  fruits  effects  so  dissimilar  result  from  the 
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•aiMeaiise,  these  effeots,  too,  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  expect, 
we  are  whoUj  unable  to  explain.  I  oan  only  resolve  it  into  this,  that  in 
eaob  of  these  eases,  the  Author  of  nature  has  deoreed  that  it  shall  be«eo, 
•ad  therefore  it  is  so. 

Even  though  in  n  more  adTanoed  state  of  soienoe,  the  vegetable  patholo- 
gist should  be  able  to  show  certain  peealiantief  in  the  physical  constitntion 
of  these  trees,  whereby  it  will  be  explained  why  it  is  that  the  initatron 
prodneed  by  gnawing  of  this  worm  is  speedily  fiital  to  the  one  f mil, 
sod  not  at  all  so  to  the  other,  it  will  only  carry  us  one  step  farther  back 
and  lead  to  the  enquiry,  How  came  these  trese  to  possess  their  respeotiTu 
constitutions  t  Why  did  not  the  peeuliaritias  of  tiie  oheny  happen  to  be 
giyen  to  the  ^um,  and  thus  produce  a  disoord  instead  of  that  harmony 
which  we  now  see  f 

And  thus,  w&ererer  we  fix  our  look  in  the  wide  domain  of  nature— what- 
ever page  we  open  in  her  "  book  of  wondrous  seeresy,"  we  peroeire  unmis- 
takable fliddenee,  that  even  in  all  its  minutest  details,  the  vast  frame-work 
of  oreation  has  been  arranged  by  a  hand  that  was  omnipotent,  that  hand 
guided  by  an  intelligSAce  that  was  infinite.  ^ 

But  to  return  from  tins  digression.  Any  person  on  inspecting  a  largo, 
thrifty  plum  tree  at  the  oommsoeement  of  June— on  seeing  the  profusion 
of  small  young  fruit  which  is  eveiywhere  interspersed  among  the  leaves, 
would  deem  it  all  but  impossible  for  sn  inscot  to  devastate  that  fruit  to  the 
extent  that  the  euroulio  does.  He  would  think  that,  here  and  there,  at 
least,  a  plum  hid  among  the  foliage,  or  projecting  far  out  upon  the  ends  of 
the  slender  twigs,  would  elude  the  search  of  this  insect,  and  thus  remain  to 
r^n  upon  the  tree  But,  I  judge  from  accounts  it  is  the  same  all  over  the 
country,  that  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation— althouf^  the 
trees  are  peilbotly  healthy  and  vigorous,  richly  clothed  with  verdure  year 
after  year,  we  never  see  a  ripened  plum  upon  them,  except  where  special 
eare  is  taken  to  combat  this  intruder. 

And  not  only  this  fruit,  but  (what  niany  persons  are  wholly  unaware  of) 
a  large  portien  of  our  apples  are  also  bl%hted  by  this  same  pest.  I  am 
peisuaded  it  Is  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  our  orchards  at  this  day  are 
so  much  less,  productive  than  they  were  a  half  century  ago.  To  obtain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  intolerable  evil  which  this  insect  is  in  our  country,  I 
hope  every  one  who  now  hears  me,  if  he  has  not  already  particularly  noticed 
the  sad  spectacle,  will  bear  it  in  mind  next  4th  of  July,  or  within  a  few 
days  of  that  time,  to  walk  to  the  plum  trees  and  some  of  the  orchards  in 
his  neighborhood.  You  will  find  the  ground  under  many  if  not  all  the 
trees  literally  covered  with  the  wilted  young  fruit  that  has  fallen  from  its 
having  been  blighted  by  this  insect.  Could  but  a  fourth  part  of  what  is 
lying  on  the  ground  have  remained  upon  the  trees  to  ripen,  it  would  be 
sueli  u  yield  frum  them,  as  for  a  cycle  of  years  we  have  never  had  and 
have  ceased  to  expect. 

On  cutting  open  these  withered  plums  and  apples  you  will  find  the  same 
worm  ill  the  one  as  in  the  other,  or  if  this  worm  has  left  a  portion  of  the 
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fruit,  its  track  will  still  be  seen  therein,  demonstrating  that  the  filling  of 
the  whole  of  the  fiiiit,  from  both  kinds  of  trees,  has  been  ooeaaioned  bj 

the  same  cause. 

It  is  during  the  early  part  of  July  that  these  worms  are  leaving  the  fruit 
and  entering  the  ground.  But  some  are  found  still  quite  small,  after  others 
haye  got  their  growth  and  evacuated  the  fruit.  Hence  a  considerable  time 
elapses,  two  or  three,  weeks  probably,  during  which  one  and  another  of 
these  larvfc  in  the  fruit  are  cominrr  to  maturity  and  entering  the  ground. 

They  remain  in  the  ground,  reposing,  in  their  pupa  state,  about  three 
weeks.  Hence  it  is  during  the  latter  part  of  July  that  the  most  of  them 
complete  their  tran8formati(m.«,  and  come  out  again  in  their  perfect  state. 

Thus,  in  from  gix  to  cijrht  weeks  from  the  time  the  egg  is  deposited,  this 
ingcct  gets  its  growth,  and  becomes  a  beetle  of  the  same  kind  as  its  parent. 

We  thus  have  these  insects  completing  their  transformations  and  all 
coming  abroad  again  in  their  perfect  state  the  latter  part  of  July.  But 
there  is  now  no  young  fruit  for  them  to  resort  to.  And  the  question  arises. 
What  do  they  now  do,  and  what  becomes  of  thcni  from  this  time  till  young 
fruit  again  appears  the  following  year  ?  Where  do  they  secrete  themselves 
to  pass  the  winter,  and  in  what  stage  of  their  lives  are  they  at  that  time  ? 

Our  best  authorities  at  this  day,  give  us  as  their  opinion  on  this  subject, 
that  some  of  the  larvae  which  are  retarded  in  completing  their  growth,  so 
that  they  do  not  leave  the  frait  and  enter  the  ground  till  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  later,  renuun  In  the  gnmnd  in  their  pnpa  state  throngh  the  aotnnin 
and  winter,  to  produce  the  beetles  which  appear  the  following  spring. 
There  are  ao  many  improbabilities  connected  with  this  yiew  of  the  ease, 
that  I  am  surprised  that  an  author  so  intelligent  on  these  subjects,  as  was 
the  late  Dr.  Harris,  giyes  countenance  to  this  as  his  opbion.  Let  us 
briefly  look  at  this  hypothesis.  The  tempeistnre  of  the  earth  through  the 
month  of  August  is  greater,  the  ground  is  then  warmer  than  it  is  in  July. 
There  is  no  probability,  therefore,  that  an  insect  whose  transformation 
under  ground  is  completed  in  three  weeks  in  July,  can  remain  in  the  earth 
a  longer  period  in  ihe  month  of  August.  Least  of  all  is  It  to  be  supposed 
that  it  can  remain  there  unhatohed  through  all  the  warm  weather  of  that 
month  and  autumn. 

Again,  we  know  that  nearly  the  whole  generation  of  these  insects  that  is 
nurtured  in  the  young  fruit,  reaches  maturity  and  comes  abroad  the  latter 
part  of  July.  Now,  is  this  vast  army  of  these  creatures  merely  an  abor* 
tlon— brouj^t  forth  only  to  perish?  Is  the  eidstenoe  of  this  species  left 
to  the  mere  accident  of  a  few  IndiTiduals  happening  to  be  retarded  beyond 
the  usual  time  in  entering  the  ground,  and  therefore  remaining  in  It  tiU 
the  following  spring?  This  would  be  an  anomaly,  wholly  unlike  anything 
which  we  meet  with  elsewhere  in  this  department  of  nature's  works. 

Without  stopping  to  notice  other  views  that  have  been  adTanced  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fiMt  that  these  insects  come  abroad 
in  the  spring  in  full  force,  some  three  weeks  before  the  young  fruit  is 
adapted  to  their  use,  and  that  alter  the  young  fruit  is  gone,  they  are 
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■till  abroftd  mm  i»iiii«roiis  mm  befoM,  tlie  presmnptioD  beeomei  Terj  strong, 
tliat  ihej  most  have  otber  pUcos  for  oradluig  their  young,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fniit.  And  the  enquiry  thns  arises,  whether  the  onrenlio 
is  known  to  breed  elsewhere  than  in  young  froit.  To  this  oomes  the  reply, 
that  there  is  one  other  situation  in  which  it  is  well  ascertained  they  do 
breed,  with  jtvidity,  to  wit,  in  those  singular  exereseenoes  on  plum  and 
dherry  trees,  called  the  black  knot.  And  as  the  cnrcnlio  has  so  often  been 
•aid  to  cause  these  ezcresoences,  and  the  opinion  is  still  entertained  by 
many  persons  that  they  are  produced  by  some  other  insect,  if  not  by  this, 
I  may  here  turn  aside  to  give  some  account  of  this  remarkable  disease — 
•tnce,  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  was  caused  by  an  insect  or  not,  I  have  ex- 
amined it  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  other  person. 

This  black-knot  excrescenoe  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  plum  and  cherry 
trees  in  this  country.  It  is  a  large,  irregular,  black,  wart-like  excres- 
cence, whi*^  grows  upon  the  limbs,  causing  the  death  of  all  the  limb  aboTo 
it,  and  extending  down  the  limb  fiirther  and  farther  every  ^ear  till  the  • 
whole  brsach  is  destroyed,  other  limbs  at  the  same  time  becoming  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  also  the  limbs  of  other  trees  in  the  vicinity.  If 
it  b  neglected,  it  in  a  few  years  kills  the  tree. 

This  disease  commences  upon  the  small  limbs,  the  wood  of  which  is  but 
a  year  or  two  old.  It  is  reeogoised  at  first  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  bark 
at  a  particular  point,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limb,  which  begins  in  autunm 
and  remains  stationary  throuj^  the  winter.  When  the  sap  begins  to  cir- 
culate in  the  spring  thu  swelling  increases,  rupturing  the  eutide  or  thin 
outer  skin  of  the  bark,  and  continuing  to  grow  and  puff  out  till  in  June 
some  inches  in  length  of  the  limb  at  the  place  affected  is  three  w  four 
times  its  diameter  elsewhere.  The  bark  and  a  portion  of  the  wood  under 
the  bark  are  the  tissnes  involved  in  thu  disease,  both  the  bark  and  woody 
fibres  being  changed  into  a  spongy  substance,  but  not  at  all  juicy  like  the 
fruit  of  a  tree.  This  spongy  substance  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  when 
growing,  changing  to  coal  black  when  it  is  mature ;  and  then  a  minute 
black  fungous  plant,  resembling  the  head  of  a  pin  grows  upon  its  surface. 
You  will  see,  on  looking  at  these  black  knots,  that  their  whole  surface  is 
covered  and  crowded  with  little  smooth  black  granules,  which  are  the  fun- 
gus plant  alluded  to.  They  are  a  species  of  the  genus  Sphwria,  and  are 
described  by  that  profound  botanist,  the  late  Rev.  L,  de  SchweiniU,  under 
the  name  Sphocria  morbosa.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  surfuce  of  these 
excrescences,  when  mature,  are  always  covered  witii  this  phmt,  which  never 
grows,  or  at  least  has  never  been  found,  in  any  other  situation. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  cause  and  the  true  nature  of 
these  excrescences,  they  are  so  unlike  anything  else  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Most  persons  suppose  tlicm  to  be  of  insect  origin.  The  larvae 
of  the  curculio  are  almost  ahviiys  fuund  in  them,  and  these  larvic  consume 
nearly  all  of  the  spon<ry  matter  of  the  warts,  but  do  not  touch  the  little  fungus 
growing  on  their  surface,  which  remains,  forming  a  kind  of  slicU,  after  the 
whole  inside  ia  devoured.   But  as  these  excrescences  are  sometimes  found 
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wkoUy  free  from  the  ennnilio  larrn  end  ell  other  woraie,  it  is  obriode  ikey 
ere  not  tlie  oeiiee  of  their  growth.  Otheie  have  evppoeed  they  vere  anekp 
gone  to  the  gelle  or  eweUingi  whioh  we  aee  on  the  limhs  of  odn  and  other 
trees,  end  have  eren  reported  that  a  gall-fly  is  to  be  seen  at  times  on  these 
ezeresoenoes.  But  always  in  galls,  one  or  more  hard  seed-like  bodies  are 
found  in  the  eentre,  in  whieh  the  young  of  the  fly  prodnc'mg  Jihem  is  in- 
closed. Henee  I  know  firom  their  internal  stmetore  that  these  are  no* 
ezoreseenoes  of  that  kind ;  and  what  the  small  fly  is  that  has  confirmed 
some  persons  in  this  error,  we  ehall  shortly  see.  Otiien  still  haTe  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  wound  in  the  bark,  made  by  the  pnnetnie  of  an  inseet, 
that  caused  this  disease,  some  saying  the  remains  of  this  punetnre  are  often 
to  be  seen,  when  the  first  slight  swelling  in  the  bark  begins.  Yes,  I  have 
seen  it  It  is  ezaedy  as  they  state.  Only  it  is  ifot  liie  pvnotnre  of  an 
inseet.  It  is  one  of  ihe  natorsl  gUods  or  pores  in  the  bark,  somewhat 
altered  in  its  appearanee,  and  rendered  more  conspicuous  in  eonsequenee 
•  of  the  swelling.  And  it  giyea  me  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  tiiis  pore  that 
the  seeds  of  ihe  disesse  are  planted,  or  in  other  words,  the  ooKtagion  or 
poisonous  matter  which  causes  the  disease  here  finds  an  entranee  to  the 
inner  bark,  which,  thus  tainted,  begins  to  swell  immediately  around  this 
pore. 

I  will  not  detain  you  to  notice  several  other  conjectnres  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  rospecting  the  cause  of  this  disease.  Suffice  it  te 
say,  that  having  now  carefully  examined  these  excrescences,  from  their 
first  commencement,  onward  through  their  subsequent  growth,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  microscope  shows  nothing 
whatever  about  them,  externally  or  internally,  indictating  that  au  insect 
has  anything  to  do  with  causing  them. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  these  excrescences  were  a  peculiar  species 
of  fungus  growing  upon  the  limb ;  and  there  are  some  things  about  them 
which  favor  this  view.  But  what  is  a  fungus  ?  To  express  it  in  familiar 
language — it  is  a  body  which  grows,  and  forms  its  own  substance,  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  body  in  which  it  takes  root  and  from  which  it 
draws  its  sustenance.  Now  these  black-knots  are  not  such  a  growth. 
They  are  merely  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  natural  parts  of  the  limb. 
And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  these  excrescences  are  not  of  in- 
sect origin,  and  are  not  a  vegetable  fungus,  but  are  properly  a  disease  of 
these  trees,  whereby  the  natural  tissues,  the  bark  and  wood,  become  soft- 
ened and  swullen,  at  the  places  affected. 

In  many  respects  this  disease  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  cancer  in 
the  huniuu  body.  And  the  most  approved  remedy  for  it,  is  the  same  as  in 
that  disease.  It  is  excision.  Wherever  one  of  these  swellings  is  discov- 
ered upon  a  limb,  the  limb  slinuld  immediately  be  cut  off,  so  far  below  the 
swelling  as  to  be  certain  we  remove  every  taint  of  the  disease.* 

•  It  ii  worthjof  nott,  that     di«  diieuuton  whloh  otoured  oa  th*  oIom  of  tUi  Udtm, 

Hon.  A.  B.  DickiDSon  remarked  that  the  blaok-knot  only  attaeki  trees  growing  in  a  wet  gub- 
aoUf  and  if  Uiii  loU  bo  suitablj  vnderdniiied,  wh«r«bj,  to  adopt  hii  oxpiOMire  pbrMe>  ihe  trooi 
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Bal,  to  return  again  to  the  CureuUo, 

We  liftTe  ike  faot  well  anthentieated,  tlMt  this  inseet  hreeds  in  theee 
Uaok-knot  ezoreseenees,  with  about  the  same  aridity  that  it  does  in  yonng 
finitt— votwithstanding  these  snhetanoes  are  so  nnlike  eaeh  other. 

Bnt  the  hlaek-knots,  like  tiie  froit,  have  beeome  too  fkr  advanoed  towards 
maturity,  by  the  middle  of  svmmer,  for  these  inseots  to  resort  to  them  to 
depoeit  their  eggs  therein.  And  the  qnesdon  thus  returns  upon  us — What 
does  the  whole  generatioa  of  these  inseele,  whioh  is  bred  in  the  fruit,  and 
wkioh  eomse  out  of  the  ground  in  their  perfeot  state  the  last  of  J  uly,  now 
do,  when  there  is  neither  young  fruit,  or  blaek-knots  to  aooommodate  them  t 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  BoT.  F.  Y.  Melsheimer,  who  was  the  best 
aequainted  with  inseots  of  any  man  in  our  eeuniry  at  that  day,  stated  that 
tho  Ourenlio  was  bred  in  the  hark  of  peaoh  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  fruit^ 
but  without  giving  any  of  the  eiromnstanees  whereby  he  had  learned  this 
hioL  And  though  no  obserTations  in  eoniirmation  of  tins  statement  hare 
siBoe  been  made  publie,  that  I  am  awai<e,  I  am  strongly  of  Ae  opinion  thai 
it  is  oorreot— and  that  these  inseets  resort  to  the  bark  of  different  fruii 
trees  to  deposit  their  eggs,  when  they  ean  find  no  young  fruit  to  meet  their 
wants. 

Four  winters  sinee,  Mr.  L.  B.  Langworthy,  one  of  the  well  known  nur- 
serymen at  Boohester,  N.  T.,  sent  me  a  pieoe  of  pear  tree  limb,  to  examine 
n  kind  of  sonrf  on  the  bark,  whioh  I  found  to  be  produced  by  a  nunute 
bark-lou8e,  whioh  I  have  deseribod  under  the  name  of  Aspidiotui  Jut' 
furus.  As  I  was  passing  the  magnifying  glass  over  the  bark,  I  deteetod 
therein  numerous  eurved  incisions,  of  the  sajme  length  and  shape  with  tiie 
crescent-shaped  marks  made  by  the  Curculio  on  the  surface  of  fruit ;  and 
on  the  convex  side  of  these  incisions,  the  bark  was  elevated  in  a  little, 
smooth  blister-like  spot.  On  opening  these  spots,  a  small  cavity  was  there 
found,  situated  immediately  under  the  cuticle  or  outer  skiu  of  the  bark,  in 
which,  what  appeared  to  be  from  four  to  six  minute  footless  worms  or  mag- 
gots, were  lying  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  their  tails  towards  the  slit  in  the 
bark,  and  their  mouths  at  the  opposite  edge  of  the  cavity,  ready  to  eat  their 
way  onwards  in  the  bark,  when  the  warmth  of  spring  returned  to  awaken 

will  not  hKW  wtt  feet,  none  of  theie  knobs  will  make  their  apfMaianst  vpos  tiiMn*  On  flatt- 
ing over  in  my  mind  the  different  locnlitica  where  I  bare  observed  this  malady,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  ban  been  most  previilcnt  and  inveterate  where  cither  the  surface  or  subsoil  waa  of 
the  character  suted.  But  I  have  nolioed  some  of  these  knuta  ou  thrifiy  plum  trees  in  the 
gardw  of  Hflii.  Jobs  H.  Boyd,  WUtshsIl,  triMi  wm  originally  a  nsktd  nek  siafliMitlj 
iiMliafld  for  most  perfect  drminago,  vpon  whioh  a  mellow  loam  hiw  been  dtawa,  to  a  depth 
of  two  to  four  feet.  A,  J,  Heermance,  Esq.,  of  Bhinebeok,  has  also  commnnicated  to 
me  the  history  of  a  Frost  ^ago  growing  more  than  forty  yean  in  big  grounds,  and  which  had 
always  been  perfectly  healthy  until  tix  years  ago,  when  the  blaok-knot  attacked  it.  The 
affeeted  limhe  were  promptly  and  penereringlj  cut  off,  bat  irttbont  arailf  tlw  ileeaii  itap* 
peariag,  till  tha  whole  tiee  wai  inally  eat  down,  aad  yet  last  leaioa  the  Ttgocooe  jvng 
pprouts  from  its  roots  showed  the  same  malady  clinging  to  them.  It  hence  appears  that 
though  there  is  probably  much  truth  in  Mr.  Dickinsoc's  theory,  il  docs  not  embrace  the 
whole  tmth.  The  two  cases  here  related  Caror  the  riew  of  Blisha  Dorr,  Esq.,  of  Albany, 
that  It  if  a  rapid,  enbwant  growth  of  the  treei  that  Is  tha  fomdaaon  of  thli  aad  MTtnl 
ottwraatadiw. 
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them  again  into  life.  It  was  evident  that  the  curved  slit  in  the  bark  had 
lieen  cut  by  an  insect,  which  had  dropped  a  half  dozen  eggs  therein,  the 
worms  from  which  had  fed  on  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark  directly  under 
the  cuticle,  all  eating  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  excavating  the  little 
cavity  in  which  they  were  lying.  They  hud  travelled  but  little  more  than 
the  length  of  their  bodies,  when  cold  weather  came  on  to  arrest  their  ope- 
rations, for  the  time.  The  worms  were  so  very  minute — only  5-lOOths  of 
an  inch  in  length — that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  from  them  as  to  what 
insect  they  were.  But  the  size  and  shape  of  the  incisions,  together  with 
the  tree  in  which  they  appeared,  suggested  to  me  that  they  were  the  Curcu- 
lio — and  consequently  that  this  insect  commits  its  eggs  to  the  bark,  in 
which  it  lies,  in  its  larvae  state,  during  the  winter,  to  complete  its  growth 
and  produce  the  beetles  which  make  their  appearance  the  following  spring. 

T  will  state  one  fact  more  in  confirmation  pf  this  view,  that  these  insects 
are  reared  in  the  bark.  The  Curculio  is  so  frequently  met  with  on  butter- 
nut limbs,  as  to  render  it  altogether  probable  that  this  tree  is  as  much  a 
favorite  abode  fur  it  as  is  the  plum  and  apple.  And  the  larger  size  of  the 
specimens  found  on  the  butternut,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  indicate 
that  they  have  V»ccn  better  fed  during  their  larva  or  growing  state.  This 
difference  in  size  is  so  notable  that  some  collectors  have  placed  such  speci- 
mens in  their  cabinets,  as  a  distinct  species.  But,  as  many  other  weevils 
vary  in  their  size  to  an  c<iual  or  even  greater  extent,  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  valid  ground  for  regarding  them  as  different.  Now  as  no  pulpy  suc- 
culent fruit  or  other  analogous  substance  occurs  upon  the  butternut,  it  is  a 
strong  indication  that  this  insect  consigns  its  eggs  to  the  bark  of  the  limbs — 
whioh  in  this  tree  is  remarkably  thick  and  soft,  its  texture  approaching  the 
q»ongy  fubstance  of  the  black-knots. 

Against  this  view  that  the  Curculio  is  nurtured  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
there  passes  the  winter  in  its  lanra  state,  it  has  been  objected  that  it  is 
contrary  to  all  analogy,  to  suppose  that  an  iaseot  which  feeds  on  young 
fruit  should  also  feed  on  a  substanee  so  dissimilar  as  the  bark  of  trees. 
But  those  who  make  this  objeotion  assuredly  have  but  a  limited  knowledge 
€i  the  habits  of  insects,  and  are  unaware  how  diTcrsificd  those  habits  often 
are,  to  accord  with  the  different  eiroumstanccs  in  which  the  insect  finds 
itself  placed  at  different  times.  One  of  the  European  insects  which  is 
most  nearly  related  to  our  Curenlio,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  habits,  we 
are  told  by  Kollar,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  new  shoots  of  the  plom  when  it 
cannot  find  fmit  for  this  purpose.  Moreover  the  dry  spongy  matter  of  the 
black-knot,  is  as  much  unlike  the  juicy  young  fruit  as  is  the  bark. 

To  sum  np  this  subject,  then — We*  see  this  beetle  coming  abroad  with 
the  first  warai  days  of  ij^rii^,  individual  specimens  of  it  being  found  the 
last  of  March ;  and  soon  alter  the  middle  of  May  they  appear  in  full  force, 
and  continue  to  be  common  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  season.  As 
it  requires  but  six  or  eight  weeks  for  the  egg  to  become  a  mature  beetle, 
there  are  probably  three  or  more  generations  it  every  year-^ne  indi- 
vidoal  after  another  coming  to  maturity  and  laying  its  eggji,  whereby  a  eon* 
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rtiBi  maoeBnon  of  sew  individiuds  are  ooauDg  fortb  as  the  old  ones  disap- 
pear, through  the  whiolU  MMOii.  They  ure  eoauniUiiig  their  eggs  to  the 
bark  of  the  diffaraiil  trees  to  whieh  they  resort,  we  suppoae,  al  all  timaa. 
And  when  the  young  fruit  eomea  Ibrwird,  ita  pulp  furnishing  a  more  ten* 
dar  and  dalianta  rapnal  to  their  yoong  than  the  bark  does,  they  for  a  tima 
oagarly  resort  to  it,  to  depoail  their  egga  thorain.  Whan  the  oold  of  au- 
tumn arrivea  it  overtakes  them  in  all  stages  of  their  growth.  Some  of 
tka  beetles  newly  hatched  and  with  their  stock  of  eggs  not  disposed  ol^  it 
ia  probable  orawl  under  stones  and  olods  of  earth,  or  among  fallen  lauTaa, 
or  In  tha  eroTloea  of  the  bark  of  traaa,  and  similar  sbaltarod  aitoationa,  and 
tharo  lia  torpid  during  the  winter,  as  do  many  otbar  apamaa  of  the  woovil 
funily,  to  come  out  upon  the  first  warm  dnya  of  Marah  and  ApriL  Others 
it  la  probable,  whan  oold  waathor  arriTaa  haTa  reeantly  antarad  tha  ground 
to  pass  thair  pupa  alata.  Those  pupa  will  remain  in  the  ground  through 
the  winter  awaiting  the  warmth  of  aprmg  to  enable  them  to  eomplete  their 
tnmsformationa.  Others  atiU  are  In  their  lanra  atate.  In  all  the  different 
etagea  of  their  growth,  in  the  bark,  as  we  auppoae,  and  also  in  late  ripen- 
ing thom-applea,  aa  we  know.  I  may  here  atate  a  Ihet  whioh  haa  not  yet 
1>een  mantiened.  Afker  the  firoats  of  autumn  have  beeome  so  severe  aa  to 
suapend  all  inaeot  life  for  the  aeason,  the  ground  beneath  some  of  our 
thorn  bushes  is  found  eovered  with  fiUlen  fruit,  in  whieh  oureulio  worms 
are  sometimea  met  with,  these  worma  being  then  of  all  siiea.  Sueh  worma 
.  will  no  doubt  remain  torpid  in  the  fruit  through  the  winter,  and  awake  to 
lUSi  the  Ibllowing  apring,  when,  those  that  are  fall  grown  will  probably 
enter  the  ground  and  eomplete  their  transformations,  and  those  that  art 
small  will  probably  perish,  aa  the  fruit  after  baring  been  froian  will  aoaroely 
nourish  them  onwards  to  maturity. 

In  riew  of  the  fket  that  our  injurious  inaeots  are  uaually  reatarained  from 
beooming  ezoessively  multiplied  by  their  paiasttie  deatroyera— odier  inseeta 
wbioh  are  their  meet  inveterate  foea— you  will  be  ineUned  to  enquire,  why 
do  not  the  destroyers  of  the  eureuUo  fulfill  their  oflSoe  better,  and  prevent 
it  from  being  so  exoeedingly  numerous  and  destruetive. 

This  brings  me  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  observations  thai 
^TO  been  made  upon  thia  insect,  no  other  inseot  has  ever  been  diseovered, 
destroying  this  speoiea  and  repressing  its  numbers,  till  within  the  past  mx 
nontha  a  speciea  of  this  kind  haa  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Beadle,  of  Saint  Oatharinea,  Canada  Weat,  sent  to  the 
Country  Gentleman,  speoimena  of  a  email  four-winged  fly,  the  Uatoiy  el 
which,  as  given  in  an  accompanying  letter,  waa  as  Ibllows:— 

Early  in  June,  observing  numerous  worms  in  the  young  black-knot 
excrescences  on  the  plum  trees,  he  placed  several  of  these  excrescences  in 
a  jar  of  moist  sand,  tieing  some  thin  muslin  over  the  top  of  the  jar.  Early 
in  July,  curcaUo  beetles  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  this  jar,  and 
about  a  fortnight  later,  these  flies  began  to  appear  in  the  jar  also,  and  spe- 
cimens of  both  the  beetles  and  the  flies  continued  to  come  out,  till  the  10th 
ofJAugust,  the  date  when  this  letter  was  written.    He  niui^ected  it  to  be  a 

[Ag.  TaA«s.J  »• 
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gKll-iy,  and  tliti  if  so,  H  miglil  throw  mnu  light  upon  ih*  Mie  iad  tm 
BAtiire  of  tboBO  exoretoenees.  And  it  is  altogotlier  prolMible  tliat  tins  ii 
the  iame  insect  wldeli  in  some  of  tlie  pnUislied  Moovnta  kaa  1»een  referred 
to  as  a  gall-fly  tliat  is  somettmea  aeen  upon  these  bla^knols,  and  waa 
eonjeetnred  to  prodnoe  them,  as  other  iiee  of  this  kind  prodnoe  tlie  awdl* 
ings  on  the  limbs  of  oaks  and  otber  trees. 

On  examining  these  flies,  I  saw  thej  were  a  parasitie  inseet,  wholly  dif- 
flHrent  from,  though  having  many  points  of  resemblanoe  to  the  gaU-flias ; 
and  it  having  noTor  been  described,  I  gave  it  the  name  of  the  onrenUo 
parasite  (Sigalphut  mrmlioms)  in  an  aoeovnt  of  it,  published  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  also  in  the  Albany  OultiTstor,  in  October  last. 
This  insect,  a  magnifled  figure  of  which  I  present  for  your  inspection, 

resembles  a  winged  ant  in  its  appearance. 
It  is  a  small  black  four-winged  fly,  with 
bright  orangc-ycllow  legs,  its  hind  feet 
and  shanks  being  black.  One  of  its  most 
peculiar  marks,  (as  yon  will  notice  on  the 
figure)  is,  that  the  abdomen  or  hind  body 
has  only  three  joints,  instead  of  six  or 
seven,  the  number  wc  usually  see  in  in- 
sects. You  will  also  notice,  projecting 
from  the  end  of  its  abdomen,  a  bristle- 
like  sting.  It  is  with  this  implement 
that  it  pierces  the  fruit  or  the  blnek 
knot  and  punctures  the  skin  of  the  onr* 
cnlio  worm  lying  therein,  at  the  same 

instant  inserting  an  egg  under  the  skin, 
CuBOVLio  Parasite,  maily  murnifled.  vi.  rj-^i. 

The  oroM  Unea  iiufioaU  iliiaalual       yform  from  which  egg  feeds  in  the 

width  and  length.  interior  of  the  ourculio  worm  till  it  causes 

its  death.  Thns  each  one  of  these  flies  punctures  and  destroys  probably 
more  than  a  hundred  cnronlio  worms.  It  is  therefore  fervently  to  behoped 
that  this  insect  msy  multiply  and  extend  itself  oyer  our  land,  rendering 
us  a  service  which  no  other  instrumentality  can  accomplish. 

It  remains  for  us  to  connder  the  Remediet  by  which  this  insect  may  be 
opposed,  and  the  fruit  saved  from  its  ravages. 

In  glancing  over  our  agricultural  publications,  quite  a  number  of  these 
will  be  met  with,  none  of  which  have  gained  the  public  confidence,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  notice. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  much  the  most  extensively  resorted  to,  ia 
one  which  has  long  been  recommended  and  practiced  against  insects  of 
similar  habits  in  Europe,  and  which  was  brought  into  public  notice  in  this 
country  by  the  highly  respected  David  Thomas,  lately  deceased.  It  was 
modestly  proposed  by  him  as  a  partial  remedy,  which  might  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage  until  something  more  eflectual  is  discovered. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this,  as  of  all  weevils  and  several  other  insects,  when. 
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alarmed  or  menaced  with  danger,  to  drop  themselves  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  and  there  lie  for  a  short  time  perfectly  still  and  as  though  they 
were  dead.  The  design  of  Nature,  in  giving  these  insects  this  habit,  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  chiefly  tu  protect  them  from  being  devoured  by  birds. 
A  bird,  in  alighting  upon  a  small  limb,  and  hopping  along  it  iu  search  of 
insects  thereon,  imparts  a  slight  jar  to  the  limb,  whereby  all  the  insects  on 
the  limb  are  apprised  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  by  instantly  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  and  there  Ijing  perfectly  stilli  they  escape  the  impend- 
ing destruction. 

In  view  of  this  habit  of  the  curculio,  Mr.  Thomas,  as  most  ©f  you  are 
doubtless  already  aware,  recommended  the  spreading  of  sheets  under  the 
tree,  and  then  striking  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  club  or  mallet,  with  a 
blow  sufficiently  heavy  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  sudden  jar — and  then 
gathering  up  the  insects  that  fell  upon  the  sheets  and  destroying  them — 
thib  operation  to  be  repeated  daily,  or  as  often  as  the  number  of  insects 
obtained  showed  its  utility. 

Some  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  remedy  ;  others  have 
been  not  at  all  satisfied  with  it,  being  unable  to  perceive  that  any  good 
resulted  from  it,  only  a  part  of  the  insects  dropping  themselves  when  the 
tree  is  thus  jarred — whil.>5t  the  trees  are  much  injured  by  this  repeated 
striking,  bruising  and  loosening  their  bark.  Ccrtiiiu  it  is  that  this  remedy 
is  far  from  being  so  efficacious  and  reliable  as  to  meet  our  wants  in  the 
premises. 

A  remedy  which  is  at  present  receiving  ranch  notice,  and  is  extensively 
on  trial,  is  that  of  Mr.  Cummings,  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  in  which  paper 
it  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  two  season  past — Mr.  Cummingp 
having  found  it  perfectly  succesaful,  on  a  trial  of  it  through  two  yean  pre- 
yions  to  its  publication.  He  mixed  four  ounces  of  sulphur  with  a  pound 
of  whale  oil  soap,  and  added  this  to  four  gallons  of  lime  water,  to  which 
an  equal  quantity  of  tolerably  strong  tobacco  water  was  then  added.  The 
leaves  of  the  plum  trees  were  drenched  with  this  mixture,  from  a  garden 
syringe,  as  soon  the  first  mark  of  the  Curculio  was  discovered  on  the  fruit; 
and  should  rains  occur  within  three  weeks  thereafter,  snfficient  to  wash  this 
from  the  leaves,  it  is  to  be  renewed* 

This  remedy  is  not  altogether  so  new  as  Mr.  Cummings  probably  snp-' 
poses  it  to  be — for  in  the  first  published  accounts  of  this  insect  over  a  hnn- 
drcd  years  ago,  Collinson  reeommends  to  Bartram,  in  the  homely  language 
of  that  day,  to  squirt  tobaoco  water  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  ddve 
this  insect  from  them. 

We  doubt  not  the  whale  oil  soap  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tobaooo 
water.  Bnt  whether  the  lime  renders  the  mixture  any  more  effioaoioai 
than  it  will  be  without  it,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  And  as  to  snlphnri 
although  it  has  long  been  in  popular  repute  as  an  antidote  to  all  kinds  of 
insects,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  possesses  any  efficacy  whatever  in 
polling  or  destroying  any  of  this  class  of  beings,  save  only  the  itoh  mite. 
Certain  I  am,  tkuit  to  the  eommon  apple  tree  caterpillar  salphor  is  more 
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iMoeliflial  than  injorioiis — iheie  ctteipillm  wken  tliek  food  li  atraglj  !»• 
px^gMted  vith  tbl«  flobfltMioe,  being  more  bealthj  and  T^^orona  and  eovinf 
to  natiirity  a  third  sooner,  tlian  wlien  it  ia  not  tkna  aeaaoned.  My  ea^peii* 
^enta  on  tliia  anljeol,  and  their  results,  will  be  fonnd  folly  atated,  in  tii^ 
aoooinit  of  the  apple  tree  eatorpillar,  g^yen  in  mj  Seeond  Beport  oi 
IToziona  Inseota. 

It  ia  mj  Of^nion,  therefore,  thnt  tobaooo  water  with  whale  dl  soap  added 
to  it,  will  be  fonnd  equally  aa  effeetnal  aa  the  more  eompto  miztnie  of 
Mr*  Cnmmings.  One  or  the  other  of  theae  aa  the  teatimony  now  stands, 
promises  to  be  the  most  eflieaeiens  of  any  remedy  yet  brought  to  publie 
Qotiee. 

One  other  topie  eonneetod  with  this  faraaeh  of  the  snbjeot  merite  to  be 
adTorted  to  before  I  leave  this  diseonrse.  There  is  strong  testimony  to 
^e  fact  that  where  trees  are  standing  upon  the  margin  of  ereeks  and  ponds 
^th  their  branches  extending  over  the  water,  they  are  not  molested  bj 
iks  inseot.  A  nmghbor  of  mine,  Peter  Keid,  Esq.,  who  has  an  ardeat 
predileotion  for  obserring  onr  birds  and  their  habits,  and  whose  rambles  in 
this  pnrsoit  hare  rendered  him  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  woodlands 

his  Tioinity,  informs  me  of  a  partionlar  wild  plnm  tree  growing  besids 
and  leaning  partially  oyer  a  stream  of  water  to  whieh  he  baa  repeatedly 
repaired  at  the  aeaaon  when  the  plnms  are  ripe,  always  finding  it  well 
^led  with  fruit,  whilst  a  number  of  other  trees  are  known  to  him,  seat- 
tered  about  the  woods,  upon  none  of  which  baa  he  oyer  been  able  to  find  a 
ripened  plnm.  It  henoe  appeara  that  this  inseot  possesses  sufficient  intel* 
ligenoe  to  be  aware  that  if  it  commits  its  eggs  to  fruit  which  in  falling  will 
drop  into  water,  its  young  will  thereby  be  drowned ;  and  it  hence  avoids 
the  trees  where  this  casualty  will  be  Hkely  to  occur.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended to  every  one  who  has  a  stream  or  a  pond  of  water  upon  his  grounds, 
to  plant  his  plum  trees  along  its  margin.  And  this  fact  has  suggested  a 
hindrcd  measure,  namely,  the  placing  of  water  in  large  t^hallow  tanks  or 
tuba  under  the  trees.  Sonic  limited  trials  of  ihia  kind  Lave  been  men- 
tioned to  me  as  having  appeared  to  be  succeshful.  But  neither  tliis  nor 
any  other  remedy  can  be  recommended  and  resorted  to  with  perfect  confi' 
dence,  until  its  efficacy  has  been  fully  estblished  by  a  carefully  conducted 
series  of  experiments,  or  by  the  combined  experience  of  several  persons 
extended  through  a  term  of  years. 
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LvTHKR  H.  TuQKBR,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  iheJfew  ForJb  S^ah 


Agricultural  SoH^. 

1869.  Dr. 
Peb'y  9.  To  oiak  on  depofil  in  Albony  Exohuige  Bank,  par 

Ust  report,   12,^0  9^ 

To  oaah  for  meinbonlups,  at  annual  uMoting,   54  0(| 

To  oadi  for  life  memborsliipB,   90  OQ 

Mar.  25.  To  eadi  for  mo  of  tent,  1858,   16  00 

To  eaeli  for  Dr.  Fikeh*8  salary,  for  one  quarter,  •  •  •  •  260  00 

July  15.        do                do                do        • ...  250  00 

Sept.  28.  To  eaeh  for  life  membereliips,  .  •  •   220  00 

Cot.  8.  To  eash,  Albany  oontribntiona  to  fair  expeaiea,«  •  •  •  1,200  00 

7.  To  eash  reeetpts  at  Albany  fiur,  $18,188  45 

Oonntorfelt  and  disoonnt,   22  12 

  18,111  88 

To  eash  tax  menborskips,  not  Inolnded  in  abore,  . .  •  268  00 

18.  To  eash.  Dr.  FiteVs  salary,  one  quarter   250  00 

To  eash,  life  memberships,   60  00 

1860. 

Jan.  6.        do           do   «   40  00 

24.  To  oath.  State  appropriation,   700  00 

To  eash,  Dr.  litoh's  salaiy,  one  quarter,   250  00 


$24,410  26 

1859.  Cr. 

By  cash  paid,— 

Premiums  at  winter  meeting,  as  per  schedule  A,   $691  00 

Expenses,  winter  meeting,                •*         B,    70  56 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  including  Dr.  Fitch's  salary, 

($1,000,)                        as  per  schedule  C,   3,779  71 

Expenses  library  and  museum,           '*         D,   181  10 

Premiums,  &c.,  of  previoaa  fiain,       '*        £,   547  14 

Postage  account,                            "         P,   155  98 

Incidental  expenses,                                  O,   175  81 

Printing,  advertising,  and  stationery,           H,   837  90 


Oairiod  toward, 
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Broogbt  forward,  •  $ 

Bxpenses  annual  fair,  vii : 

Ifayor't  bill,  police  expeiwes,   1491  00 

BetaoUTflS,  polioe»  day  and  night  wateh,  magia- 

trates,  &0.,   693  25 

Gate  keepers,  partly  as  night  watch   858  00 

Other  guards,  extra  polioe,  gate  keepers,  and  eon- 

stabnlarj  ezpeoaes,  •  •  •  •   885  50 

  1,927  75 

Qnarda  and  asnatanta  in  halla,   235  00 

Breoting  extra  itrnetnrea,   240  00 

Vittinga  in  Meehanioa*  HaU,   847  50 

Steam  plow  exhibition   850  00 

Befreahmenti  for  jodgea,  fte.,   651  00 

Glerks  in  bnainem  and  ticket  offices   621  00 

Snperintendents- and  assistants,  «..«•  889  52 

All  other  expenses,   708  07 

Total,  as  per  sehedvle  I,   5,069  84 

Total  premiams  and  preminm  expenses,  K,   6,115  20 

Snrrey  of  Onondaga  200  00 

818,724  19 

By  cash  on  depoait  in  Albany  Exchange  Bank,  Albany,  Feb. 
6,1860,   5,686  07 

$24,410  26 

LUTHER  H.  TUCKER,  Treasurer. 

There  remains  due  by  the  Society  an  unliquidated  claim  of  the  Albany 
local  committee,  which,  when  paid,  will  reduce  the  balance  now  in  the 
treasury. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  aeeoont  presented,  and 
Ihe  Touchers  accompanying  the  same,  and  find  the  same  in  all  respects  jnst 
and  trae. 

A.  B.  CONGER,  Preiident. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

JAMES  O.  8HBLD0N,  i  r^*Z  't. 
0.  a  WAINWEIGHT,  ) 
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CLASS  I.-^7ATTLE. 

No.  1.    SiioRT-HoRNS — Bulls. 

Best  hnW,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  J.  B.  Page,  Sennett,  Cayuga 

county,  "Hiawatha,"   |S5 

Samuel  Thome,  breeder,  Silver  Medal. 

2d  best,  Wood  &  EastmaD,  Woodvillc,  Jefferson  county,   15 

8d  best,  Simeon  Leland,  New  Rochelie,  Weetehester  oonnty,  Fam- 

^Icy,   5 

Best  bull,  2  years  old,  N.  J.  Becar,  SmiUitowii,  Suffolk  eoanly, 

Second  Duke  of  Oxford,"   20 

2d  best,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Clinton  Corners,  DutobesS  OOOntj,   10 

Third  bent,  W.  M.  Bullock,  Normanskill,  Albany,   6 

Best  boll,  1  year  old,  Samuel  Tbonie,  Tboruodale,    Seeond  Duke  of 

Thornedale,"   16 

2d  best,  Samuel  Thome,  Thornedale,    Third  Duke  of  Thornedalc,. .  10 

8d  best,  William  Lapc,  Crescent,  Saratoga  county,  **Iiape*sHero,". .  5 

Best  bull  calf,  John  B.  Garrett,  Salina,  Onondaga  county,  **  Pilot,**.  5 

2d  bwt,  D.  T.  Vail,  Troy   8 

JHtcrtticnurff, 

Wm.  H.  SUngCfland,  Normanskill,  Sbort  Horn  bull  calf,   Morgan,'*  B.lf. 

r 

H6.  6.  Short  fioRNS. — Bvlls  (impobtid). 

Beat  bull,  8  years  old  and'upwarda,  Sannel  Thome,  Tbomodnlo, 
Qraad  Turk,"  W 

Dixcrefionary. 

Hurst,  SUngerland  k  Bullock,  Albany,  imported  bull  "  Neptune,"  Diploma. 

No.  1  A.  Short  Horns. — Cows. 
Best  cow,  8  years  old  and  upwards,  Samuel  Thorne,  Thornedale, 

Dutohesa  county,  "  Mrs.  Gwynne,"  •  

Samuel  Thome,  breeder.  Silver  Medal. 

2d  best,  Samuel  Thome,  Thornedale,  Dutchess  county,  "Fomariaa,"  16 
8d  bMt,  W.  H.  SUngerland  NoimanakiU,   Minaio,*'   I 
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Best  heifer,  2  yeftre  old,  Samuel  Thome,  Thorncdale,  *'  Favorite,'*  . .  $20 

2d  best,  Samuel  Thome,  Thornedale,  "  Gertrude,"   10 

8d  best,  Wm.  Kelly,  llhincbeck,  Dutchess  county,     Myrtle,". .....  6 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old,  Samuel  Thome,  Thornedale,  *^  Second  Lady 

of  Oxford,"   16 

2d  best,  Samuel  Thorne,  Thornedale,  " Princefls  of  Oxfordf". •••••••  10 

8d  best,  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  "  Miss  Wiley  8th,"   5 

Best  heifer  calf.  Hurst,  Slingerland  &  Bullock,  Albany,    Florence,"  5 

No.  6.  SnoRT  Horns — Cows  (imported). 
Best  cow,  3  years  old  Mid  upwurda,  Sanitttl  TiionM,  IlMnadftky 

"LalUBookh,"   25 

No.  2.  Dbyons— BvLLS. 

Bali  Ml,  8  yean  old  and  vpwaidi,  J.  J.  FreemeTer,  Fnlton,  Soko- 

luurie  eonnty,   S5 

J.  J.  Fnanyor,  brMd«r,  Silm  MedaL 

best,  IS.  Otil^^  Phelpfl,  •   16 

Bd  beat,  J,  A.  Carey,  Olintoii,  **  Orphan  Boy,**   ft 

Beat  bull.  2  yeara  eU,  E.  O.  Vaile,  Weal  Fanaa, AaeB,"   90 

Sd  beat,  G.  S.  Wamwri^t,  Bbineback,  **  Sagaaoor,"  »   10 

td  beat,  Webb  k  Bogera,  Watartown,  **  Naptana,'*   5 

Beat  boll,  1  year  old,  B.  0.  Faile,  Weal  Farma,  **Cayag»,"..   16 

$d  beat,  Jowpb  Hilton,  Hew  Scotland,  **  Empire  2d,"   10 

ai  beet,  0.  Howkiid,  Aabniti,  **  Bow,"   ft 

Beat  baU  ealf*  0.  S..Wamwright,  Bbiaabadr,   Saehaaa,**   ft 

SdlHat,  B.G.  Faile,  Wart  Fanu,«*PowbattaB,**  Traiui.  and  8 

Discretionary. 

J.  J.  Freemyer,  FuUon,  Soboharie  oo.,  boll  oalf^  7  moolba,..  .VoL  Trans. 

No.  7.  PiYoira— Bulls  (Imfobtbd). 
Beat  boll,  8  yeara  old  and  npwarda,  0.  B.  Wainwrig|bt,  Bbinabaek, 

Omar  Paaba,"   828 

No.  2  A.    Devons — Cow8. 

Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  G.  S.  Wainwright,  Bhinebeck, 

Helena  7th,"   25 

C.  S.  Wainwright,  breeder,  Silver  Medal. 

id  best,  T.  Baker,  Earlville,  "Jenny  Lind,"   15 

8d  best,  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  "  Helena  3d,"   5 

Best  heifer,  2  yeara  old,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  SootUMid»  **  Bella,". ...  20 

2d  best,  E.  G.  Faile.  West  Farms,  "  Eleanor,"   10 

8d  beat,  E.  OtUey,  Phelps,  "  Matchless,"   5 

Bast  heifer,  1  year  old,  £.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  "  Queen  Anne,"..  15 

2a  best,  C.  8.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  "  Helena  12th,"   10 

3d  best,  C.  8.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck.  '*  Helena  11th,"   ft 

Best  heifer  calf,  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  "  Helena  15th,"   5 

id  beat,  Jeeepb  Hilton,  New-Sootland,  **  Qiaoa,"  Tirana,  and  8 
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Wo*  7.   Davomh-CoWB  (Imported). 
Best  cow,  8  jwts  old  Mid  mpwards,  G.  S.  W»iBwxigkl,  ]Uiiiiabeok» 

"KnleSMnioj,"   » 

B«ilMl«8yemoldflid«pwardf»BUP.  Qardnw,  SoholiMM,   fi5 

iMst,  Ambrose  Bowon,  Medina,  **  Cftjngft  Chief,"   16 

Bert  Imll,  2  jean  old,  M.  0.  Beningten,  Sennett,  **  OoBrternelieii,"  20 

2d  beet,  Ambnwe  Bofwen,  Hedina,  **  Don  Juan,"   10 

Bert  bull,  1  year  old,  S.  Ooni^,  Jr«,  Albany,  **  Washington,"  .  •  •  *  16 

Bert  boll  oalf,  Geo.  Olarke,  Eait  Springfield,  Otsego  ooontj,   6 

2d  best,  H.  0.  Bemington,  Sennett,    Superior,"  Trans,  and  S 

Best  oow,  8  years  old  and  iqpwards,  Ambrose  Bowen,  Medina,  **Toaag 

Matchless,"   25 

2d  best,  Aml>rose  Bowen,  Medina,  **  Coquette,"   16 

8d  bert,  M.  C.  Bemington,  SenneU,  *'  Venns,"  ^  • . .  •  6 

Bert  heifer,  2  yean  old,  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  Albany,  '*  Oraoe  2d,"  •  • .  •  20 

2d  best,  Ambrose  Bowen,  Medina,  **  Myrtle,"  ;   10 

8d  bert,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,    Cora  8d,"   6 

Bert  heifer,  1  year  old,  do,    Grace  8d,"   16 

2d  best,           do^     do^  •«  Cora  4tb,"   10 

8d  best,           do,  M.  C.  Bennogton,  Sennett,  **  Stella,"   6 

Best  heifer  eal^  Geo.  CiarUi  Bast  Springfield,  *•  Snowbank,"   6 

2d  best,   do,         do,            do,      **Geraninnk,"... Trans,  and  8 

No.  8.-  HsmavoBM  (Ikpoetbd). 

Best  oow ^3  years  and  upwards,  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  Albany,  "  Cora  2d,"  26 

IBest  heifeis  2  years  old,                 do,                   "Hera 2d,"  20 

No.  4.  Atbshtbm* 
Best  bull,  8  yean  old  and  upwards,  E.  P.  Prentioe,  Albany,  "  Pan- 
dee  7th,"   25 

jS.  p.  Prentioe,  breeder,  Silver  Medal. 

Beet  bull,  2  years  old,  John  C.  Hitchcook,  Ponghkeepsie,  **  Duke  of 

Ayrshire,"   20 

2d  best,  Samuel  A.  Curtis,  Flat  Brook,  Columbia  county,   10 

3d  best,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  Adams,  "  Robert  Bunts,"   5 

Best  bull,  1  year  old,    do,             "  Highland  Lad,"   15 

2d  best,  H.  D,  Hawkins,  Albany,   10 

3d  best,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  Adams,  *♦  Tiger,"   5 

Best  bull  calf,  Jas.  Thompson,  Balbton  Spa,    Country  Gentleman,"  5 
2d  best,                         do,                  Saratoga,". ..  .Trans,  and  3 
Best  cow,  3  years  and  upwards,  Brodio  k  Converse,  Rural  Hill,  Jeffer- 
son county,  **  Peach  Blow,"   25 

Hungerford,  Brodio  &  Converse,  breeders.  Silver  Medal. 

2d  best,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  Adams,  '«  Lilly  Dale  1st,"   16 

8d  best,  James  Thompson,  Ballston  Spa,  **  Fancy,".   6 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old>  BxodiQ  ^  Oonverse,  Boial  Hill,  "  Flora  Tem- 

FI«»*'..  44..  ^...rr....*  20 
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Beit  heifer  1  year,  old,  S.  D.  Hungerford,  A/hmn,  **  LiUy  Dmle  2d,"  $16 
Beit  heifer  ealf,  Geo.  W.  Hanxmrt,  Albeay,  **  M iaue,"  6  mei.,  ....  6 
2d  belt,  8.  D.  fivogerferd,  Adame,  **  PfiBQeie,"  Tnae.  umL  S 

No.  9.  ATBBHms  (Ivportbd). 
Beit  oow,  8  jeara  old  and  vpwardi,  8.  B.  Hungerford,  Adam, 
"OhaUenge,*'...^   95 

Discretionaty, 

8.  B.  Hungerford,  Adams,  on  his  oow,  "  Bessie,*"  Worthy  of  special 
eommendation.    Previously  awarded  1st  Priee. 

No.  5.    Aldeuneys  or  Jerseys. 
Best  bull,  3  years  and  upwards,  Manrice  E.  Viele,  Albany,  "Jersey,"  $25 
Best  bull,  2  years  old,  W.  S.  Johnson,  Poughkeepsie,  "  Putnam," ,.  •  20 

Best  bull  calf,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  Albany,  "  J.  T.  Norton,"   6 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  Albany,  •*  Violet,*'  •   16 

No.  10.   Aldebnets  OB  Jebssts  (Imported). 
Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Maurice  £.  Viele,  Alhanj, 
"Marie,"   25 

Diiereticnary. 

C.  A,  Bort,  Alhany,  for  his  oow,  2d  best,  Vol.  Trans. 

No.  11.  Gradb  Oattli — Oows. 
Best  oow,  8  years  old  and  upwards,  Mather  A  Moore,  Alha&y,  **  Ladj 

Waahbgton,"    125 

2d  best,  W.  H.  Slingerland,  NonnanskUl,   15 

8d  best,  James  F.  Oonverse,  WoodTille,  Jefferson  oounty,  ...    ... .  5 

Beit  heifisr,  2  years  old,  Henry  Oorhe,  Bhinebeek,.  •  •  • ,   20 

2d  best,  H.  ft  F.  Bowen,  Ooon  k  Tompkins,  Medina,   10 

8d  best,  Charles  E.  Pease,  Albany,   5 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old,  E.  Griffin,  Clinton  Comers,  Dutchess  oounty,  15 

2d  best.  Wood  &  EastTille,  Woodville,   10 

Sdbest,          do,             do,   5 

Best  heifer  ealf,  do,              do,   *•••«   5 

2d  best,  L.  Woodward,  Saratoga  Springs,  Trans,  and  8 

Discrelionary. 

A.E.  Van  Allen,  East  Greenbush,  1  year  old  heifer,  "  Betsey,".  .Diploma. 

Milch  cows  op  any  breed. 
Best  milch  cow,  W.  H.  Slingerland,  Normanskill,  Short  Horn,  Jenny 

Lind,*'  m 

No.  12.    "Working  oxen  over  five  years  old. 
Best  yoke  of  oxen,  T.  Baker,  Earlville,  Madison  county,  20 

2d  best,  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland,  •  •••••  15 

8d  best,  Wm.  H.  Slingerland,  Norntanakill,  •••••  6 

No.  13.    Oxen,  four  years  old. 

Best  single  yoke,  E.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  •   15 

2d  best,  A.  Fitch,  New  Scotland,  ••••••«••••  10 

Sdbest,  Lather  Gomstock,  Kirkland,  Oneida ooanty,..««.«««««««»«  4 
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Jwmm  M.  Winne,  SekodMk,  •   •  •  •  Yol.  Tmn. 

No.  14.    SniBS,  TH&BI  TBAB8  OLD. 

9e0t  tingle  yoke,  B.  Oltley,  Phelps,  $10 

2d  best,  H.  &  F.  Bowen,  Ooon  &  Tompkins,  Xedina,   8 

8d  best,  Ibmo  Miller,  Valley  Falls,  TnuBS.  and  8 

No.  15.    Steers,  two  years  old. 
Best  single  joke,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville,  Jefiferson  coanty,. . .  8 

ONE  year  old. 

Best  single  3'oke,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville,  Jefferson  county,  red 

Durham,   6 

2d  best,  P.  S.  Forbes,  Bath,  Rensselaer  county,  Devons,   5 

3d  best,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville,  pied  Darhams,. . .  .Trans,  and  8 

Discretio?iary. 

Andrew  Booth,  Bethlehem,  12  years  old,  fur  training  pair  sm'all  steers,  S.  M. 

No.  16.    Fat  cattle — stall  fed. 
Best  OX,  4  years  and  under  5,  Thos.  Doty,  Clinton  Corners,  Dntohes.s 

connty,  |12 

Best  cow,  4  years  and  upwards,  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennet,  Cayuga  county,  10 
Best  heifer,  3  years  old,  O.  H.  k,  A.  D.  Gasley,  Pleasant  Plains,. . . .  8 

Thos.  Kimber,  of  Syracuse,  exhibited  2  oxen,  one  5  and  one  0  yean  of 
age.    Excluded  by  the  mles  of  the  Society,  on  aeeonnt  of  age.   The  eom- 
nittec  recommended  some  suitable  token  of  nppreeiation  of  their  merit. 
■  A.  D.  &  G.  H.  Qasley  exhibited  one  yoke  of  fine  oxen,  exoluded  for  the 
iame  reasons  abore,-  and  the  oommittee  made  the  same  reoommendations. 

No.  17.  Fat  oattli,  ok  hat  and  gbass. 

Best  oow,  4  years  and  upwards,  Geo.  H.  Charles,  Albany,.  $10 

Best  steer,  8  years  old,  Jas.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Geneseo,  « .  8 

2d  best  steer,  C.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  •   8 

8d  best  steer,  Geo.  H.  Charles,  Albany,  Trans. 

No.  18. .  FORXIOK  OATILB. 

Best  short>hom  bull,  2  years  and  upwards,  John  Snell,  Edmonton,  0. 

W.,   Bnrham  "  8  years  old,  Dip.  and  15 

Best eow,  do    •   16 

Best  Ayreshire  bnll,  H.  B.  Bnrgeti,  West  Stookbridge,  Mass., 

Jim,"  Bip.  and  16 

Best  pair  working  oxen,  out  of  State,  W.  B.  Dnnean,  Winehester,  Ey.  16 

2d  best,  8.  Blakeman,  Shaftsbory,  Vt,   10 

Bdtt  &t  ox,  J.  Van  Alstyne,  Indiana, . .  •  •  •   10 

Best  fat  steer,  W.  E.  Duncan,  Winehester,  Ky.,   10 

Best  fiit  heifer,  C.  F.  Willis,  Bourbon  oounty,  Kj.,   10 

CLASS  II.— H0B8BS. 
No.  19.  Fob,  all  work— Stallions. 
Best  stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  George  W.  Adams,  Whitehall, 
"America,'*  •  
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2d  best,  Dr.  F.  Vandenburgh,  Rhinebeok,  

8d  best,  Thomas  North,  Middlefield,  Oteego  oonftyi   •  «  «...•  § 

4th  bwt,  P.  W.  DeitB,  Schoharie,  "  Duroo»"... .;. .  •  Towtt. 

*'  Teronto  Chief,"  S.  B,  Bowne,  Flwh^  mlered  ht  adublte 
Highly  oommended. 

No.  19,  A.  Bboop  XAttif  Axm  FoaU. 
Best  brood  mare  (with  foftl  at  her  foot),  4  yoart  ud  npwtrda,  Its 

Blakeman,  Greenbash  (colt  nred  hj  Boindoor),  •  |26 

2d  best,  B.  B.  Kirtlaiid,  Greonbiish  (Bladk-HMrk  oolt)   16 

8d  best,  M.  J.  Blessing,  Albany  (oolt  sired  by  Hagnnm  Bonnm),.  •  •  •  6 

4th  best,  Chss.  A.  Mott,  Lansingburgh,  Tovntt 

No.  19,  B.  H0B8B8  ov  MoBOAN  OB  Blaok-HawK  bbbbd. 
Best  stallion,  4  years  and  npwards,  Qtoto  Bradley,  Meridian,  **  Napoleon 

Blaok-Hawk,'*  •  $25 

2d  best,  A.  W.'Swift,  New  York,  "  VcrgenDes,'*   15 

8d  best,  Martin  Beyo,  Olaveraok,  '*  Young  Andrew  Jaekson,'*   6 

Best  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot),  4  years  and  upwards,  B.  W« 

Maoy,  Chatham  Fonr  Comers,  Columbia  county,  •  • .  25 

No.  20.  Dravqht. 
Best  stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  B.  Case,  Lookport,  '*  Young  Nor- 
man,**  26 

2d  best,  James  Boyle,  Albany,   ••••••  15 

3d  best,  C.  Scoby ,  Springport,  *'  Young  Samson 5 

4th  best,  S.  A.  Rogers,  Jordan,  *•  Young  Samson,**   Yooatt. 

Best  pair  of  matched  draught  or  farm  horses,  J.  T.  Wisner,  Lyons,.  •  $15 

2d  best,  Juriau  Wiune,  Bethlehem,  •  ••..«  10 

DiscretioTiary. 

0.  Slingerlandt  New  Scotland,  best  pair  matched  farm  horses,.  •  •  •  Yontt. 

No.  21.   Thorough  brbd. 
Beat  stallion,  4  years  and  npwardsi  J.  S.  Sohermerhocn,  Seheneota^, 

Peer,**   25 

Best  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot),  4  yeam  and  upwards,  P.  S. 

Forbes,  Bath,  Bensselp.er  county,    Madonna,'*   25 

Best  «tallion,  8  years  old,  Alez.  Bathgate,  Morrisania,  '*  Comet,** ...  20 

No.  22.  TBBn  txaM  old. 
Best  stallion,  8  years  old,  G.  B.  Allen,  New  Boehelle,  **  Boebnek,*'.  20 
2d  best,  B.  Cksely,  Clinton,  Butdiess  oOunty,  **  Blaek-Hawk  Chief,"  10 

8d  best,  Caleb  Tompkins,  Mamaroneok,  **  Shordiam,*'   8 

4th  best,  Jolin-y.  Stonn,>StonnTillo,  Diitelkeas  county,  Dadd. 

Best  mare,  3  years  Mi  J:  Svtton,  Warwiek,  Orange  eonnty,  020 

No.  28.  Tiro  txabi  olb. 

Beat  stallion,  2  yearn  old,  H.  Alnswortli,  JeAsraon  eonnty,   15 

2d  best,  B.  H.  BMwtt,  Ohitiiadi  Four  Comers,  Columbia  eonnty, ...  10 

8d  best,  Chaf4es  Duncan,  West  TrOy,  Dadd. 

tfMt  mare,-  2  years  old,  G.  Yandeuburgh,-  Troy,.   15 
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batl,  JfftmM  a.  Mblil,  LMwiagbw^,  $10 

14  bcffft,  A.  A.  IHiiaop,  Wwt  Troy  JhU, 

No.  24.  Ohb  tzab  old,  oolts. 

B«8t  stallion,  1  year  old,  Peter  Van  Wie,  Bethlehem,   $10 

2d  best,  F.  N.  Lawrence,  Flushing,  "  Silas  Wright,'*   5 

8d  best,  Alex.  Bathgate,  Morrisania,  "  Cernet/'  Dadd. 

Best  marc,  1  year  old,  Joseph  Dauiels,  Bath,  Rensselaer  county,. . . .  $10 

2d  best,  James  G.  Mott,  Lansingburgh,   5 

8d  best,  M.  J.  Blessing,  Albany,  Dadd. 

No.  25.  Matciied  Horses — Not  under  \Q  hands,  for  road  or  carriage* 
Best  pair  of  matched  hor^,  16  hands  and  over,  D.  I.  WUbridge, 

Roche8ter,  •  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••  $15 

2d  best,  J.  L.  Treat,  Auboro,. . . .  .*   10 

No.  26. — Matched  Horses — For  road  or  carriage. 
Best  pair  of  matched  horses,  14  to  16  hands,  £•  Milbank,  Bethlehem,  15 
2d  best,  L.  Bosekrans,  Clifton  Park   10 

No.  28.  GiLBnras. 

B«8t  gelding,  B.  Milbank,  Bethlehem,   10 

2d  beft,  H.  Beals,  Adams,  Jeffenon  eonntj,.   8 

No.  29.  SiNGLB  Masbs. 

Best,  J.  B.  Hemingway,  Onnaan,  Oolnmbia  eonntj,.  • »   10 

2d  boBt,  S.  G.  Bnok,  Fort  Bdwnrd,  Washington  oovnty,   8 

Diteretianarff, 

GbM.  Ihinean,  West  Troy;  msro  27  yean  old ;  nloe  for  one  of  bor 

ago,  •  Dip. 

8.  Segno,  Albany;  yery  large  and  fine,  IKp. 

F.  8*  Forbee,  Bath,  Bensselaer  oonnty;  Tory  fine  moTement,..  Dip. 

No.  30.   Three  years  old  Geldings  and  Mares. 

Best  8  year  old  gelding,  John  C.  La  Grange,  Bethlehem,   $6 

Best  mare,  3  years  old,  Seneca  Dennis,  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  Co.  6 
No.  81.   Single  TROTTING  horse,  mare,  oh  gklding,  in  harness. 

Best,  Ghas.  Robinson,  Fishkill  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  $10 

2d  best,  R.  G.  Clark,  Argyle,  Washington  count}-,   8 

Special  premium  to  boys  under  18  years  of  age  (who  shall  exhibit  the 

best  trained  colt  under  his  own  direction),  H.  Q.  Uawley,  Jr., 

Albany,   5 

No.  32.    From  other  States  and  Canada. 
Boat  blood  stallion,  3  years  and  iipwacdji,  Thomas  Q-.  Ayorigg,  Pas^ 

saio,  N.  J.,  "  Gov.  Wright,"   lA 

Beat  brood  mare,  8  yeair«  and  npwarda,  H.  L.  fihieida,  Bennington, 

Vt.,  "Beloit,"   16 

Best  stallion,  horse  of  all  work,  3  years  and  upwacdlt  X*  M«  Galleq^io, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  ^'Arabian  Marmaduke,".   16 

Best  brood  mare,  of  aU  wX^  3  yeara  and  npwaicda,  X.  J.  Wallaoo, 

ProTideno«i  B.   •••••••••  16 
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B«0i  bfood  mm,  S  jwtt  and  vywadb,  A.  Jeffrey,  Woodbridge,  C.  W.  $16 
Best  mAtohed  hones,  not  under  16  hands,  T.  Qt.  Ayorigg,  Pessaie,  N.  J,  16 
Best  single  mtre,  hone,  or  gelding,  in  hnmess,  0.  8.  Haines,  Elin- 
beth,N.J   10 

H.  L.  Shields,  Bennmgton,  Vt.,  for  all  work  brood  mare,. . •  •  •  Dip. 

Andrew  Holmes,  Monkton,  Vt.,  for  trotting  mare,  8  yean  old,*  • .  •  •  .Dip. 

No.  33.    Jacks  and  Mules. 
Best  jack,  Chamberlain  &  Whittlesey,  Aurelius.    Imported  **  Fido,"  $20 
Best  jennet,  W.  J.  Wheeler,  Watervliet.    Imported  "Eugenia,"...  20 
Best  pair  of  mulea,  A.  Strain,  Albany,  • ,   15 

GLASS  lU.— SHEEP. 

No.  S4.  Fat  Shiip. 
Best  fat  sheep,  long  wooled,  2  yean  and  npwards,  G.  H.  &  A.  B. 

Gasley,  Pleasant  Plains   5 

2d  best,  Bobert  Brodie,  SmiihTille,  Jefferson  oonnty   8 

8d  beet,  Jnrian  Winne,  Albany,  Horrell's  Shop. 

Best  long  wooled,  nnder  2  ysan,  James  G.  Wayne,  Bethlehem,  Al- 
bany oonnty,  ;  •  •   $5 

2d  best,  E.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  oonnty,   8 

Sdbest,      do        do  do   Morrell*s  Shop. 

Best  middle  wooled,  2  yean  and  npwards,  B.  0.  Derrick,  Center 

Bronswiek   $5 

2d      do      do    S 

Best  middle  wooled,  nnder  2  years,  0.  Howland,  Anbnm,  • .  •  •   6 

2d  best,  0.'  Howlsnd,  Anbnm,   8 

Best  cross  breed,  2  yean  and  npwards,  H.  Bowen,  Jr.,  Medina   5 

2d  best      do    8 

8d  best,  James  F.  Converse,  Woodville,  Jefferson  county, .  .Morrell's  Shop. 

Best  cross  breed,  under  2  years,  H.  Bowen,  Jr.,  Medina,   $5 

2d  best,  R.  C.  Derrick,  Center  Brunswick,   8 

No.  35.    Long  wooled. 

Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  John  Betteridge,  Riga,  Monroe  Co.,  10 

2d  best,  G.  11.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant  Plains,   8 

8d  best,  John  McDonald,  Warren,  Herkimer  county,   5 

Best  buck,  under  2  years,  Jurian  Winne,  Albany,  •  10 

2d  best,  G.  II.  k  A.  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant  Plains,   8 

3d  best,  James  Betteridgo,  Riga,  Monroe  county,  •  5 

Best  pen     ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  V.  H.  Hallock,  Dover  Plains,  10 

2d  best,  G.  H.  &  A.  D.  Gazley,  Pleasant  Plains,   8 

3d  best,  John  McDonald,  Warren,  •  5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  G.  H.  &  A.  D.  Gasley,  Pleasant 

Plains,  *   10 

2d  best,  John  McDonald,  Warren,   8 

3d  best,  Wood  &  Eastman,  WoodviUe,  Jefferson  oouoty,  •  6 
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B«tipai81nMkl«nU,<}^H.  AA.  B.  Oadey,  PlMnnt  PImiib,.,.*  $5 


2d  beti,  Jdhn  MeBonald,  Warm,  Merrell's  Sbep. 

Bert  p«i  8  eve  ImhIm,  .(}•  H.  ft  A«  D.  Chtfl^j,  Pleastnt  Fliiiii   6 

9dbeit        do  do  do  Morrell's  Shop. 

 fFBOIAX*. 


S.  Ottley,  Phelpa,  fnr  hit  pen  of  5  ewee,  tlie  etme  hainag  been  over- 
looked by  the  opQiQUtee,  a  special  preminm,  equal  to  the  fint,.  •  •  •  $10 
No.  89.  HiDDLi  wooLiD^^EouM  Dcwnt), 
Beet  book,  2  yeara  and  upwards,  Samuel  Thome,  Thomedale,  BnteheM 


ooottty,.,.**  •••••   10 

Beet  bnok,  under  2  yean,       do   ••••   10 

Sdbeet         do  do    8 

adbest        do  do    8 

Beet  pen  5  eves,  2  years  ai|d  upwards,  £.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,. .  •  •  8 

Sd  best,  John  H.  Booth,  Bethlehem,   5 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  £.  G.  Cook,  EUisburgh  Morreirs  Shep. 

Beet  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  John  H.  Booth,  Bethlehem,   $5 

Shbopshibe  Downs. 

Best  bnek,  2  years,  Jacob  Lorillard,  New  York,   10 

2d  best,  C.  Parsons,  Riga,  Monroe  county,   5 

lieht  pen  5  ewes,  2  years,  Jacob  Lorillard,  New  York   10 

2d  best,  C.  Parsons,  Kigu,   8 

2d  best  5  ewes,  1  year,    do  , ,   8 

2d  best  3  buck  lambs,     do   Morrell's  Shep. 

2d  best  3  ewe  lambs,      do    do 

No.  37.    Spanish  Merinoes. 
Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  J.  Stickuey,  Wheeler,  Steuben  Co.,  $10 
2d  best ,  Potter  Baker,  Hoosick,  Kensselaer  county,. 8 

8d  best,  Wm.  U.  Armstrong,  Hoosick,  ••••  6 

Best  buck,  under  2  years,  J.  Stickney,  Wheeler,  Steuben  county,...  10 
2d  best,  Potter  Baker,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,. ••••••  8 

3d  best,  John  M.  Percy,    do  do   ,   6 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  George  Brown,  Oaks  Corners, 

Ontario  county,.  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  10 

2d  best,  N.  P.  Brown,  noosick,  ••••••  •   8 

3d  best,  J.  Stickney,  Wheeler,  5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  Potter  Baker,  Hoosiok,. ••••••••••  10 

2d  best,  Geo.  Brown,  Oaks  Corners,. •  8 

3d  best,  John  M.  Percy,  Hoosick,  ••••«•••••••••••••  5 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  J.  Stickney,  Wheeler,*  •••••••••   5 

2d  best,  Geo.  Brown,  Oaks  Comers,  »  ••••Morrell's  Shep. 

Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,     do   »••••.•••••«   $5 

2d  best,  Wm.  M.  Holmes,  Greenwich,  Washington  oonnty,  MorrelPs  Shep. 
Beet  eamplea  of  wool,  not  leia  than  5  fleaoea,  Geoige  Brown,  Oaks 

Comers,  •  ••••••  S.  M. 

^  beat,  Wm.  Jtf.  Holmeih  Qfoemikli,  Y.  T* 
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No.  88.  BsLUXAM  MniHdii. 
Best  book,  2  yem  tnd  vpwirds,  WiUiaa  Ohamberlala,  Sed  Hdok, 

DntelMia  oovnty,  $1^ 

aaiMst         do'    8 

8db6«l,  0.  W.  Hull,  NewLebtnoB,   5 

Best  book,  under  2  yeuni,  Wm.  Chuiberkm,  Bed  Hook,.  •   10 

2d  best,  Geo.  BrowB,  CNJdi  Gornen,  •••••••••••••  8 

8d  best,  Wm.  ChamberUun,  Bed  Hook,  •  •   5 

Best  peo  5  ewes,  2  yean  and  npwwd,    do   •••••   10 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  vader  2  years,           do    10 

2d  best,  Oeo.  BrowD,  Oaks  CeraeN......  ••••••••  8 

H  best,  Wm.  Obamberkia,  Red  Hook   6 

Best  pen  8 baek  lambs,      do   8 

Best  pen  8  ewe  lambs,       do   8 

Best  sample  of  wool,  Geo.  Brown,  Oaks  Comers,  S.  M. 

No.  89.    French  Merinoes. 
0.  How  land,  AubuTD,  3  entries  and  no  competition;  the  eommittee 

award  him...   $5 

No.  40.  Saxons. 

Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  T.  V.  Maxon,  Adams,  Jefferson  Go.  10 

2d  best,  Goo.  Dakin,  North  East,  Datoheas  oonnty,   8 

3d  best,  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon   5 

Best  buck,  under  2  years,  dO   •   10 

2d  best,  T.  Y.  Maxon,  Adams,  Jefferson oonntj,   8 

dd  best,  Geo.  Dakin.  North  East,   5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  G.  W.  Hall,  New  Lebaaoa,.  •  10 

2d  best,  Geo.  Dakin,  North  East,  ••••••••••  •   8 

8d  best,  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon   5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  uuder  2  years,  do   •    10 

2d  best,  Geo.  Dakin,  North  East,   8 

Sdbest,  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon   5 

Best  pen  8  bnck  lambs,  Geo.  Bakin,  North  East,   5 

Best  pen  8  ewe  lambs,               do    6 

Sdbest        do  do  MorreU's  Shop. 

No.  41.  Orobs  briid,  of  fine  wool — Saxons  and  Merinoss. 

Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  £.  G.  Cook,  EUisbnrgh,  Jefferson 

county,   $10 

2d  best,  D.  W.  Curtis,  Canaan,  Colombia  oonnty,   8 

3d  best,  0.  Howland,  Auburn,  •«•«•••••••••••••••••••«••••••••  5 

Best  buck,  under  2  years,     do   f   10 

Be.Ht  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Bed  Hook,  10 

2d  best,  D.  W.  Curtis,  Canaan,.   8 

Sdbest,  0.  Howland,  Aubnm,  ••••  6 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  two  years,  E.  G.  Cook,  Elliabnrgh,  •   10 

Best  pea  S  book. lambs,  Geo.  Bxown,OakaOQiiieMi,...««   A 
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2d  best,  Wm.  GhamlietlAiii,  Bad  Hook,.  ^  Morrell's  8hep.« 

Beit  pM  S  ewe  hmlw,  W.  M.  HoIiims,  OfBMwioli,   $5 

fid  best,  G.  W.  Hull,  Now  LoImmmb,  Momll*g  Shap. 

Best  aaniples  of  wool,  not  Iom  tliMi  5  fteeeeiy  Wu.  M.  Holmes,  Gieen* 

wiah,  Washington  oooBiy,  «  SilTor  medftl. 

No.  42.   Cross  breed,  op  coarse  or  middle  wool. 

Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  John  Mc  Donald,  Warren,  $10 

2d  best,  Zcrah  Rider,  Jr.,  Coila,  Washington  county,   8 

8d  best,  8am'l  A.  Curtis,  Canaan,   6 

Best  buck,  under  2  years,  H.  Bowcn,  Jr.,  Medina,    10 

2d  best,  Robert  Brodic,  Smithville,  Jeffcrf»on  county,   8 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  H,  Bowen,  Jr.,  Medina,   10 

2d  best,  Jno.  McDonald,  Warren,   8 

3d  best,  Zerah  Rider,  Jr.,  Coila,  ,   5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  H.  fiowen,  Jr.,  Medina,  •  10 

2tl  best,  John  McDonald,  Warren,    8 

3d  best,  Sam'l  A.  Curtis,  Canaan,   5 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  Austin  Eastman,  Bellville,  JeflFcrson  county,  5 

2d  best,  Rob't  Brodie, . Smithville,  Morrell's  Shop. 

Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  John  McDonald,  Warren,  •••   5 

2d  best,  II.  Rowen,  Jr.,  Medina  •  •  .Morreirs  Shcp. 

Best  shepherd's  dog,  J acob  LorrtUard,  New  York  city,. $5 

No,  43.    From  out  of  the  State. 

Longwooled,  best  buck,  John  Sncll,  Brampton,  C.  W.,   10 

Beft  pen  5  ewes,  G.  C.  Hitchcock,  "Ash  Grove,"  near  PrestOD,  Conn.  10 

Middle  wooled,  best  buck,  J.  C.  Taylor,  Holmdel,  N.  J.,   10 

do         hest  5  ewes,  John  B.  Sickles,  Marlboro,  N.  J.,   10 

Ko.  44*  Veom  out  of  the  State. 

Herinoes,  Best  bnok,  Jesse  Hinds,  Brandon,  Vt.,   10 

No.  45.  SviMS— Larob  besbp. 

Best  boar,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  E.  Wait,  Walden,  Orange  county,  10 

2d  best,  d.  B.  Hnngerford,  Adamtf,                                       •  5 

Beet  boar,  1  year  old,  E.  QriiBn,  Clinton  Comets,  Ihiteheae  eeoBty, .  •  10 

2d  best,  Wm.  RicbardsiDn,  Albany,   5 

Best  boar,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Clark  k  Gillett,  SfluthTiUe,. .  8 

Best  breeding  sow,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  S.  B.  Hnngerford,  Adams,  10 

2d  best,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  Wm.  Bicbtrdson,  Albaiiy,   6 

Best  breeding  sow,  1  year  old,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Clinton  Comers, 

Dutchess  cQunty ,  ••••   10 

Best  sow,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Converse  &  Brodie,  Woodville,  8 
Best  lot  cf  pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under ^10  months,  Jas.  F.  Converse, 

Woodville,  Jefferson  county,  •   8 

2d  best,  Converse  &  Brodie,  not  less  than  5,  under  10  months,  Wood- 
ville, Jefferson  county,   4 

[Ac.  Tbans.]     '       ■         40  ■ 
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Best  boar,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  A.  M.  UnderhiU,  Clinton  ConMft,  $10 


Best  boar,  1  year  old,  John  U.  Booth,  BothUhem,  ••••  10 

2d  best,  James  L.  Mitchell,  Albanj,  •••••••   6 

Best  boar,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Sam'l  Thorne,  Thornedale,.  •  8 

2d  best,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Wood  &  Eastman,  Woodville, . .  4 

Best  breeding  sow,  2  yenn  old  and  upwards,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albnny,  10 

2d  best,  2  yean  old  and  upwards,  James  L.  MitohoU,  Albany,. •  • .  •  •  5 

Best  brooding  sow,  1  year  old,  0.  Bapp,  Jr.,  iJbany,   10 

Best  sow,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Wood  k  Bastman,  Woodville,  8 

2d  best,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  Samnel  Thome,  Thornedale,. .  •  •  4 

No.  48.  POVLTBT  (DOXMTIO  AND  VEOX  OTHIB  StATBS). 

Best  lot  of  white  Dorkmgs,  not  less  than  8  (1  oookaad  2  hens),  J.  H. 

'  Oli^ham,  Albany,  •  •   8 

fid  bMt,  not  less  than  8  (1  eoek  and  2  hens),  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirk- 

*  laiid   ^ 

Best  j^y  or  spedkled  do,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,  •  •  8 

fid  best,  P.  8.  HeffroB,  Utioa,,   fi 

Best  lot  blank  Spanish,  J.  B.  Hareonrt,  Bethlehem,  •  •  •  •  *  •  8 

fid  best,  J.  H.  Oiapham,  Albany,   fi 

Best  lot  white  Polands,  J.  H.  Oiapham,  Albany,   8 

fid  best,  B.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   fi 

Best  lot  blaok  Polands,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   8 

fid  best,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,   fi 

Best  lot  golden  Polands,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   8 

fid  best,  J.  B.  Hareonrt,  Bethlehem,   fi 

Best  lot  sUver  Polands,  J.  B.  Hareonrt,  Bethlehem,   8 

fid  best,  j.  H.  Oiapham,  Albany,   fi 

Best  lot  of  Bolton  grays,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   8 

fid  best,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,   fi 

Best  lot  gptme  (Earl  Derby),  D.  8.  Heffron,  Utiea,   8 

fid  best,  Nathaniel  Barees,  Kirkland,  •   fi 

Best  lot  game  English  pheasant,  J.  H.  Oiapham,  Albany,   8 

fid  best,  J.  H.  Oiapham,  Albany   fi 

Best  lot  game  Svmatra,  J.  H.  Oiapham,  Albany,  •  • .  8 

Best  lot  game  Mexican,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   8 

2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   2 

Bent  lot  game  Irish,  £.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   8 

fid  best,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany   2 

Best  lot  game  Chinese,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   8 

2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   2 

Best  lot  of  buflF  or  red  Shanghai,  N.  Barnes,  Kirkland,   8 

2d  best,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,    2 

Best  lot  of  white  Shanghai,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   3 

'2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany   2 

Best  lot  of  gray  Shanghai,  John  Dack,  Woodville,   3 
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2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,  •   $2 

Best  lot  Legborn  fowlsi  G.  Manj,  Albasji  •  •   8 

2d  best,  C.  Many,  AlbMiy,   2 

Best  lot  gold  lace  bantams,  J.  II.  Glapham,  Albany,   3 

2d  best,  J.  R.  Harcourt,  Bethlehem,  ••••••••••«•••  2 

Beat  lot  silver  lacc  ban  lama,  J.  U.  Clapham,  Albany,   3 

Best  lot  Java,  J.  R.  Uarcourt,  Bethlehem, •••••  •   8 

2d  best,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,  •   2 

Best  lot  Afrioan,  B.  S.  Heilron,  Utka,  ;   8 

2d  beat,  J.  B.  Haroourt,  Bethlehem,  ,   2 

Beat  lot  of  any  other  variety,  J.  H.  Okpham,  Albany,  ••  8 

2d  beat,  J.  B.  Haroonrt,  BetUehem,   2 

Beat  pair  tnrkiea,  Balph     ATery,  Wamparflle,  \   8 

2d  beet,  Natbniiel  Banes,  Kirkland,  •   2 

DUCKS. 

Best  pair  Muscovy,  E.  A.  Wendoll,  Albany,   $3 

2d  best,  J.  Rosckrans,  CHftou  Park,  .  ,   2 

Best  pair  Aylesbury,  D.  S.  Heflfron,  Utica,   8 

2d  best.  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,  

Best  pair  black  Cayugas,  J.  R.  Page,  Sennett,   3 

2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   2 

Best  pair  topknots,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,   3 

2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany   2 

Best  pair  common,  J.  R.  Harcourt,  Bethlehem,   3 

2d  best,  E.  A.  WendeU,  Albany,   2 

OEERE.  ' 

Best  pair  common,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   •  S3 

2d  best,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany,   2 

Best  pair  Bremen,  Peter  Van  Wie.  Bethlehem,  »   3 

2d  best,  J.  Rosekrans,  Clifton  Park,  «••••••••  2 

Best  pair  African,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,   3 

2d  best,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,   2 

OVINIA  V0WI.8. 

Best  lot,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albany,  .\  $8 

2d  best,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Kirkland,   2 

PSA  rowLS. 

2d  beat,  J.  Rosekrans,  Clifton  Park,   $2 

PIQK0N8. 

Best  and  greatest  variety,  E.  A.  Wendell,  Albany   $8 

2d  best,  D.  J.  Tyler,  Albany   2 

BEST  EXHIBITION  OF  I'OULT&r  OWNED  BIT  EXiilBlTO&S. 

Best  lot,  J.  n.  Clapham,  Albany,  •••••••••••«•••••••  $5 

2d  best  lot,  Jb).  A.  Wendell,  Albany  »   8 
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BABBITS. 

Best  pair  long  eared,  J.  H.  Gl»|^iaiii,  Albany,  •   $8 

2d  best,  Wni.  Bichardson ,  Albany, •.••^.■••-«  •   S 

Best  pair  oommon,  J.  H.  Clapham,  Albraj,   •  •••••  $ 

2d  hwi,  J.  V.  Wendell,  Albany,   '  8 

lH$er€lioMry. 


Master  Areh'd  Mfflntyre,  Albany,  Ibr  ooo^  of  superior  spring  ebieken- 
tnrkies,  speoiaUy  eotunended  as  ftdely  bred  and  beaaiifal  phimage,  Pip. 


CLASS  IV. 

No.  47. — Plowing  Match. 
Ist  prcminm,  P.  Slocum,  Jr.,  Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,.««.  •••••••••  $20 

2d       do       John  Kandcrson,  Schodnek  Landing,.                       •  15 

8d       do       Kulofson     Harvey,  Pcdd  Yann,   10 

4th      do      A.  K.  McCoruiic-k,  Bethlebem,.** ••••••••••   5 

5th     do      0.  Ilowland,  Auburn,  •••••  Trans. 

BOTS  VNDIE  18  YEAB8  QW  AQB- 

Ist  premium,  Nelson  Best,  Normanskill,  •  ••••••  $20 

2d      do      S.  D.  French,  Warren,  Herkimer  Co   U 

8d      do      H.  W.  Clum,  Claveraok,   10 

4tb     do     John  H.  Slingnrland,  Bethlehem,  •   b 

.  No.  49*  Farm  IxpLKMunn^No.  1. 

Best  fhm  wagon,  John  S.  Morgftn*  X>eerfiald,  Oneida  Oomty,   |6 

2d  best  do        W.  P*  Otdey,  Phelps, .  • .   8 

Best  Qombined  hairow,  and  enltiTator,  Peeoe  k  Kgglestoni  Albany, ...  5 

2d  best  harrow,  S.  S.  Parker«  Xockport,  •   8 

Best  two  horse  euUivator,  Sayre  4  Remington,  Ilion,  •  5 

Best  one  horse  enltiTator,  Pease  k  Eggleston,  Albany,   5 

2d  best  do          do      Sayre  and  Bemington,  Ilion,.    8 

Best  Fanning  Mill,  Wm.  Lawyer,  Sehoharie  OtH.,  ••••  5 

2d  best       do       I.  T.  Grant  k  Co.,  Jnnotioa,  Rons.  Co.,.  •«....  8 

Best  corn  stalk  and  hay  cutter,  Emery  Bros.,  Albany,   5 

2d  best  do                do       J.  H.  Mumma,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,. . .  8 

Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  horse  power,  D.  Gorkins,  agent,  Troy, .  5 

2d  best          do                     do      Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,  8 

Best  clover  mill  and  cleaner,  Birdsall  k  Brokard,  West  Henrietta,. .  5 

2d  host             do             Emery  Bros.,  Albany,   8 

Best  clover  gatherer,  James  A.  Disbrow,  Poughkeepsie,   6  • 

Best  horse  hay  rake,  J.  C.  Burgett,  Davenport,  Delaware  county,. . .  4 
2d  host       do          Elbert  White,  Stamford,  Ct.,  (metalic  spring 

tooth,)   2 

Best  ox  yoke,  Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,   2 

2d  best  do       Emery  Bros.,  Albany,   1 

Best  roller,  for  general  use,  Pease  k  Eggleston,  Albany,   5 

Best  clod  crusher  and  roller  combined,  Herald  &  Tompkius,  Trumans- 

burgb,  •••   5 
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2d  Ixflt  eM  eniAm  and  rolWr  oonbined  Aamu  ThompioB,  Simtk 
GlemFaUs,...  ,  «   $8 

BMt  bay,  straw  or  corn  stolk  ootter,  on  a  ntm  Mid  iroproTod  principle, 
Dow  &  Fowler,  Fowlerville,  Liv.  eoimty,  Silra  Medal. 

Discrttionary*  * 

Emery  Bros.,  Albaiiyt  wagon  jaoks,  apple  parers,  and  India  rubber 

belting,  ,  •  Dip. 

J.  Clarke,  Unadilla  Forks,  horse  bay  rake,  Dip. 

A.  Y.  Adams,  Troy,  improTed  carriage  jack,  •  Dip. 

John  K .  Morgan,  Deerfield,  double  or  single  farm  wagon,  *  •  • . .  Dip. 

A.  J.  Robinson,  Gypsum,  Ontario  county,  roTolying  dirt  soraper, . . .  Dip. 

8PB0IAL. 

H.  Rexibrd,  Rexfbrd  Flats,  market  wagon,  remarkably  well  made,  Dip. 
Shaible  k  Btdwell,  Seheneetady,  two  fiirm  wagons,.  •  Highly  commended. 

Doryea  k  Glasae,  fiaTontraw,  simgle  wagon,  Dip. 

T.  H.  Wilson,  Harrnbuigk,  Pa.,  bay,  straw,  and  stalk  outter,  of  great 
merit,  •  •  Dip. 

No.  60.  Farm  Implements — No.  2. 

Best  wagon  harness,  for  farm,  L.  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,   S5 

Best  carriage  harness,                 do                  do    5 

Ucst  single  harness,                    do                  do    6 

Best  gent.'s  riding  saddle,           do                 diO    5 

Best  ladies'  riding  saddle,          do                do   5 

Best  churn;  Vail  k  Hammond,  "  Air  pressure,"  N.  Y.  city,   3 

2d  best,  George  Green,  Galesburgh,  111   2 

Best  cheese  press,  Charles  Taylor,  Little  Falls,   8 

2d  best,     do       George  R.  Comstock,  Littte  Falls,  ...  •   2 

Best  grain  cradle,  I.  T.  Grant  &  Co..  Junction,.  3 

2d  best    do         W.  W.  Bryan,  Mochanicville,    2 

Best  1 2  hand  rakes,  Pease  k  Eggleaton,  Albany,  ••«•*••«••«••••••  3 

2d  best,       do        JGmery  Bros.,             do   2 

Best  6  hayforks,              do                    do      .••••••••<t   3 

2d  best,      do           Pease  &  KgglestOD,      do   •   2 

Best  (3 grass  scythes,  Emery  Bros.,             do  8 

2d  best       do          Pease  k  Kggleston     do   2 

Best  6  cradle  scythes,        do                  do   ••••••••••••  S 

2d  best       do          Emery  Bros.,            do     '  •••••••«•  2 

Best  scythe  snath  and  scythe,  Pease  k  Eggl^ston,  Albany,...   S 

2d  hci^t     do                do      Emery  Bros.,  Albany,   2 

Best  0  manure  forks,  Emery  Bros.,  Albany,   8 

2d  best         do         Pease  &  £ggieston,  Albany,  «••.••••••  2 

Best  li  hand  hoes,  assorted,  do                 do   «  «•••  8 

2d  best       do          do       Emery  Bros.,   do   •  2 

Best  potato  digger.  J.  B.  Parvin,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,. 8 

2dbes^    d«       BobMt  JNifen.  JEUwheat«r,....«   2 
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Best  arrangement  for  vnloftdlng  haj,  bj  horse  or  steam  power,  C.  E. 

Gladding,  Troy,  Penn.,   $3 

2d  best      do       Herald  &  Tompkins,  Trumanaburgh,   2 

Discretionary, 

A.  B.  Pratt*,  Albany,  barley  forks,  •••••••  Pip. 

Emery  Bros.,    do      potato  diggers,  •••••.Fitch. 

Pease  &  Eggleston  Albany,  do   •  •••••••..  do 

Emery  Bros.,  Albany,  spades  and  shovels,.  .T.. ••«•••••••••••••.¥.  T. 

Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,   do   •.^.  do 

Emery  Bros.,  Albany,  mattocks  and  bog  hoes,  .^•••••••••Youatt. 

T.  J.  Fredericks,  Rockland  county,  trotting  harness,.  .•.,  .•  ••Dip. 

W.  S.  Johnson,  Haverstraw,  farm  and  single  harness,..  Dip. 

No.  51.   Farm  Implements — ^No.  3. 
Batt  2K>rtable  nw  mill,  for  wood  fenoes  and  farm  vBe,  Pease  &  £ggle- 

iton,  Albany,  •  •  •   $8 

2d  best   do   Wheeler,  Meliok  &  Co.,   6 

Best  com  shdler,  horse  power,  Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,  (  4 

Best       do  do  Emery  Bros.,  (joint  award,)  Albany,.  (  4 

2d  best    do              do          T.  H.  Wilson,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,. .  6 

Best  com  sheUer,  hand  power,  P.  P.  Taft,  Taftville,  Yt..^ .  •  •  •.   6 

2d  best   do             do         Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,   4 

Beat  Tegetablc  cutter.  Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,  ...••••.•(  3 

Best              do         Emery  Bros.,  Albany,  joint  award,  (  8 

Best  portable  grist  mill,  Taylor  &  kShiun,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,«».«««  8 

2d  best    do         do       J.  C.  Lyons,  Auburn,  •••••••••  6 

Best  farm  or  road  scraper,  Emery  Bros. ,  Albany,  •••••••••  5 

2d  best    do        do           Pease  and  Eggleston,  Albany,   8 

Best  horse  power  ohurning  machine,  Damon,  Speakman  &  Co.,  West- 
chester, Pa.,  •.....••••  5 

Best  dog  power  ohurning  machine,  Emery  Bros.,  Albany,*  •  5 

Best  pump  for  farm  use,  L.  P.  Dodge,  Ncwburgh,   5 

Best  arrangement  for  raising  water  other  than  pnmp,  Emery  Bros., 

Albany,   6 

Best  horse  hoe  for  cleaning  drilled  grain  crops,  Milton  Alden,  Aubnm,  8 

Best  horse  power  (lever  prinoiple),  Dow  k  Fowler,  FowIenriUe,   8 

2d  best   do              do              G.  Westingbouse,  Schenectady, . .  4 

BeBt  horse  power  endless  railway.  Wheeler,  Meliok  &  Co.,  and  Bmeiy  (  4 
Bros.,  (joint  award,)  Albany,  (  4 

•Best  thrasher,  with  cleaner  ai|d  separator,  Dow  &  Fowler,  Fowlerville,  6 

2d  best   do  de  do      Watenown  Agrio'l  Works, 

Watertown,  ••••  •  8 

Best  and  most  Bumeroos  eolleotion  of  agrioaltnral  implements,  Emery 

Broa.,  Albany,   20 

Best  and  most  nnmerons  collection  of  agricultural  and  gardening  tools 

and  in^ements,  mannfaotnred  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  or 

tinder  the  snptrvision  of  the  exhibitor,  materials,  workmanship, 
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utiUtj,  dnrabUHj,  and  pfi««  to  Im  «oiiaidcir«dm1xith  euei,  Oharlet 
.  BtPaaae,  AlVaoy,...;  120 

DiiertHonary. 

Jeramlfth  Dailing,  OineiiiiiAti,  0.,  rotary  horse  power,  and  law  mill, .  Dip. 
Wheeler,  Meliek  k  Oo.,  Albanj,  oombined  thrtsber  end  winnower,  • .  Dip. 

do  -  do  tlirftsber  and  separator,  •  •  •  Dip. 

Peaee  k  Eggleston,  AVbany,  endless  cbain  railway  horse  power, ....  Dip. 

€.  B.  y.  Ham  k  Co.,  Nassau,  endless  chain  horse  power,  Dip. 

Ridgeway  ft  Co.,  Albany,  house  pumps  Dip. 

8ayre  k  Remington,  Ilion,  horse  hoe,  Dip. 

G.  W.  Fairman,  Albany,  Burr  stone  grist  mill,  (Harrison's  patent,) . .  Dip. 

Harvey  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  thrasher  and  cleaner,  Dij>. 

R.  &  M.  Harder,  Coblcskill,  Schoharie  co.,  thrasher  and  separator, 

(endless  chain  horse  power,)  Dip. 

G.  Westinghouse,  Schenectady,  thrasher  and  winnower,  Dip. 

A.  Thayer,  Maiden  Bridge,  "Columbian"  Pumps,  Dip. 

Emery  Bros.,  Albany,  2  horse  power  thrasher  and  cleaner,  Dip. 

Starhuck  Bros.,  Troy,  smut  machine  (best),  Dip. 

B.  F.  Trimmer,  Rochester,  grain  separator,  Dip. 

T.  H.  Wilson,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  combined  cider  mill  and  corn  shel- 

ler,  Dip. 

No.  52.  Machinery. 

Best  grain  drill,  with  apparatus  for  distributing  grain,  seed  and  ma- 
nures, John  C.  Stevens,  Lee,  Mass.,  Sil.  Med. 

Best  improved  tile  or  other  invention  for  securing  the  run  of  water  in 
drains,  F.  M.  Mattice,  Buffalo,  ,   |5 

Best  set  draining  tools,  F.  M.  Mattice,  Buffalo,  6 

Best  assortment  of  carpenters'  tools,  Uichard  Carter,  Troy,   5 

.  Best  chime  of  bells,  Jones  &  Co.,  Troy,  Dip.  and  S.  M. 

Best  church  bell,  Jones  <.V  Co.,  Troy,  ,  Dip. 

Scst  steamboat  bell,  A.  Moneeley  &  Sons,  West  Troy,  ••••  •••••••  Dip. 

Best  locomotive  bell,  Jones  &  Co.,  Troy»  Dip. 

Best  improved  drain  tile  and  pipe  machine,  F.  Mattice,  Buffalo,. .  S.  Med. 

Best  hydraulic  ram,  Pease  &  Kgglcston,  Albany,  S.  Med. 

Best  farm  fenoe,  •  of  wood,  P.  S.  Carhart,  OoUamer,  Onondaga 
county,  $3  and  S.  M. 

Best  Bank  lock,  Winne  &  Abeel,  Albany,  (Lillie's  patent,)  Dip. 

Best  ornamented  cast  iron  vase  ;  best  ornamented  tine  statuary ;  best 
iron  chair;  best  marbleiaed  iron;  best  fruit  and  flower  stand, 
Winne  &  Abeel,  Albany,  Dip.  and  S.  M. 

Best  portable  maohine  for  watering  gardens.  Pease  k  Eggleston, 
Albany,  Dip. 

Beat  exhibition  of  aaws,  Pruyn  &  Lansing,  Albany,.         Dip.  and  S.  M. 

Ditcrttionary. 

Allen  Sherwood,  Auburn,  comhinod  reaper  and  hiBder,  Diploma. 

Allen  Sherwood,  grai]i  hioder,r.^.r.>,w..*««r.'«  S.  Medal* 
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C.  F.  Anderson,  Northfield,  Mass.,  corn  planter  of  superior  merit, . . .  Dip. 
Pease  &  Eggleston,  Albany,  corn  planter,  and  Albany  seed  piantoTi*.  Dip. 

D.  K.  Prindle,  East  Bethany,  corn  planter,  2  horse  power,  Dip. 
L.  S.  Robinson,  Gypsum,  portable  fence  and  farm  gate«« Dip. 

K.  A.  Cleveland,  Naples,  Ontario  county,  farm  gate^  ••••••••  JHf, 

A.  Mcnccly's  Sons,  West  Iroj,  beat  aUrm  bell,  •  Dip. 

Best  factory  bell,  8.  S.  M, 

M.  R.  Pierce,  New  York,  hydrsalic  filter  tvbingt  bonte  and  oelUr 

tubing,  •••••••«••  ••••  •  .Dip. 

G.  A.  Prcscott,  Sandy  Hill,  mMbine  for  gumming  $aA  piiMbiiigMiri,.Dip. 

Emery  Brotbere,  AHmuij,  ootton  gin  for  borae  power,  Dip. 

Do.,  horse  power  governor,  •  S.S.  M. 

S.  C.  Ellis,  Albany,  blind  slat  tennoning  nmebine,***.*.  Dip. 

Do.,  blind  .slat  stapling  maobine,  • .  .8.  S.  M. 

Jones  &  Co.,  Troj,  patent  rotary  yoke  for  beUa  (Hildietb's  pafteai), .S.  M. 

Academy  bell,  Dip. 

Whitman  &  Miles,  West  Fitchburgl^  Mass., pUning  naekine  knives,. Dip. 

Cowing  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  bydranlic  water  ram,  ....S.  M. 

A.  Meneely*B  Sons,  West  Troy,  ebnrcb  bells  (2d  best),  Y.  T. 

No.  52  A.  MAOHiirsaT  akd  implsicsiits  roi  tmal,  fta 
pest  plow  witb  pewly  inTentod  prinoiples,  Rvlefton  k  Harr^t  Penn 

Tan  8.1L 

Best  east  steel  plow,  J.  Jk  G.  Lord  &  Co.,  Watertown,  S.1C 

Best  bay  and  eattle  weighing  scales,  Sampson,  Tibbilts  ft  Co.,  Troy,.S*U. 
Best  moreabla  steam  engine,  for  farm  purposes,  €h.  W.  Fairmaa, 

Albany,  ««••••«•••  .S-U. 

Best  Dynanometer,  Tbomas  Potter,  agent,  Glens  Falls,  ler  Nears' 

patent  rotary  register  and  power,  •••8.  II* 

Best  maobSna  for  extracting  stamps,  T.  B.  Qinn,  agent,  BetUahem, 

fvt  HalVs  stamp  puUer,  ..«•••  •••••••••  S.]f. 

Best  bay  press,  Len  Badriek,  Albany,  8.  H* 

Best  gas  apparatus,  James  Condon,  Albany,  (AL  P.  Coon^  patanl,).  .8.  M* 

For  drain  tile  laid  on  fair  grounds,  Bi.  B.  Paereoi  N.  Y.  oily,  8.  M. 

IHicrttWHary* 

Daniel  Doncaster,  Albany,  Wood  planing  macbine,  •••••••  .Bip. 

Peter  Cook,  Tonawanda,  Cook's  patent  Inmber,  veneer  and  enttnig 
machine  DV» 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.,  Cook's  portable  sugar  evapo- 
rator   8.  S.M. 

8.  C.  Salisbury,  New  York,  building  and  architectural  former,  Dip. 

J.  Pine,  Troy,  rope  machine,  Dip. 

J.  E.  Phelps,  Meridian,  Cayuga  county,  Livingston  county  imj  rnvcd 
plow,  Dip. 

Wm.  M.  Cassidy,  Albany,  Huntoon's  patent  carving  rnachiiie  S.M. 

W.  P.  .Tones,  Troy,  specimen  of  white  metal  for  all  kinds  of  machi- 
nery, iiardened  by  steel,   At^«  »  •  8.  M. 
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C.  A.  Durgin,  New  York,  portable  g«8  appantof^  Dip. 

J.  Matteson,  Oswego,  model  of  floar  packer,  Dip . 

Pruyn  &  Lansing.  Albanj,  item  and  water  gauges,.  •»  Y.  T. 

Do.,  engine  lathe,  ,  ,  .Dip. 

Do.,  metallic  Venetian  blindSi  «  ••  S.  S.  M. 

0.  W.  Seeley,  Albany,  machine  for  making  brick  from  any  elaj,.*.  .Dip, 

£.  Waters,  Troy,  dovetailing  and  mortising  machine,.   Dip. 

F.  Danforth,  Auburn,  drain  tile,  «  Dip. 

D.  R.  Prindlo,  Bethany,  agricultural  cauldron  and  steam  boiler,. .S.  M. 

Collins  and  Wildman,  Troy,  turbine  water  wheel,  Dip. 

M.  P.  Coon,  Brooklyn,  planing  mill,  skr&ees,  (nciw  principle,)  V.  T. 

8weet  Brothers,  Syracuse,  scroll  saw,  Dip. 

Benner  &  Garrison ,  Binghamton, hab  rimmer,  Dip , 

J.  A.  Taplin,  Carthage  Landing,  portable  saw  mill,  Dip* 

Peter  Piiilips,  Gh«a|,  Colambi»  oovntj,  improved  eapstaa  for  hay 

press,  •  S.  M. 

John  D.  Chism,  Albany,  pbi.ngle  machine,  «•  •  •  .S.  S*  M. 

John  Jt  F.  £.  Howe,  Brandon,  Yt.,  and  New  York  oitj,  oonnterseales 

and  pos|  .office  balance  .«  •  •  .Dip  • 

Palmer,  Newton  k  Co.,  Albany,  Tarietor  of  fire  bricks,* .  • .  IKp.  and  Y. 

BPXOIiuL. 

D.  A.  .Woodbory,  RoelMrtir,  slallonary  steam  engine,  .S* 

J.  H*  Olnttr  Schenectodj,  *Z  calorio  engines,  **  Britsson's,".. .  •  S.  H* 

Wood  k-  Hnrlbnrt,  .Utiea,  2  portable  steam  engines,  excellent  in 

light  power,  ••••«  .«8.3L 

A  special  committee,  of  wliidi  Ira  Jagger  was  ekairman,  reported  fisTor* 
ikblyof  Wood&  Horlbnri's  portable  farm  engines,  on  exkibitioB  at  the 
late  Fair — as  performing  well,  with  excellent  fnmaoe  arrangements,  reii* 
dering  tkem,  as  respects  dlmger  from  fire,  and  in«all  respects,  good  mihr 
enginas  for  light  purposes :  a  Silver  Medal  awarded. 

Eric8on*s  caloric  engines,  of  one  and  Iwo  horse  power,  exhibited  by  the 
Iftfflirs.  Olttsa  of  Sokenectady,  of  which  otcv  two  bmidffed  kave  been  pat 
in  operation  the  part  year,  whidi  augurs,  well  for  the  snecese  of  thit 
Bsaebiaes:  a  8U?er  Medal  awarded* 

The.  attention  of  .the  JtsecntiTO  Committee  haTing  been  called  to  an 
award  made  at  the  Fair,  by  Committee  62  a,  for  the  Most  valnalile  machine 
or  implement  for  fkrmers,  to  D.  M.  Osbom  &  Co.,  for  Kirby*s  combined 
reaper  and  mower— on  examination,  it  appeared  that  this  reaper  and 
mower  was  entered  under  Committee  No.  52,  who  alone  were  authorised  to 
pass  upon  said  machine — and  as  Committee  No.  52  A  only  embraced  sock 
articles  an  were  not  included  in  No.  52,  the  same  did  not  properly  come 
before  .said  Cgmmittee. 

CLASS  V. 

.                 No.  53.    Grain  and  seeds. 
Beet  sample  white  winter  wheat,  not  iesa  tban  1  bbl.,  grown  preaent 
year,.jt^.      Hayvifar.d,  Rochester,   15 
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2d  best,  sample  white  winter  wheat,  not  leas  than  1  bbl.,  grown  pre* 

sent  year,  D.  B.  Sweet,  Phelps,   $8 

Best  sample  red  winter  wheat,  1  bbl«,  O.  Howland,  Auburn, .  ..«••••  ( 

2d  best,          do                  do       James  Sweeney,  Phelps,   8 

Best  sample  white  spring  wheat,  1  bbl.,  Maurice  E.  Yiele,  Albany,,  •  5 

Best  sample  red  spring  wheat,  1  bbl.,  C.  W.  Ells,  Westmoreland,  .  •  •  5 

2d  best,             do                 do     O.  Howland,  Auburn,. •••••  t 

2d  best  sample  of  rye,  1  bbl.,  £.  S.  Hayward,  Rochester,   8 

Best  sample  oats,  1  bbl.,  H.  Weir,  Johnsonville,  •  ••••  8 

2d  best,     do       do      C.  W.  Ells,  Westmoreland,  •   8 

Best  sample  of  winter  barlej,  1  bbl.,  Norman  Gowdy,  Lowville,  •  •  •  5 

2d  best,          do                   do      W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,   "8 

Best  sample  of  buckwheat,  1  bnshel,  L.  L.  French,  Richfield 6priBg!i,  8 
2d  best,      do                  do       C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanon,* 8 

Best  sample  of  millet,  J  bushel,  H.  Weir,  JohnsonTiUe,   8 

Best  sample  timothy  seed,  1  bushel  raised-  present  year,  H.  Morrison, 

Montgomery,  Orange  eonnty   8 

Best  12  ears  yellow  seed  eom,  H.  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange 

county,  •  ••••  8 

2d  best  12  ears  yellow  seed  corn,  W.  H.  Olnm,  Glaveraek,   8 

Best  12  ears  white  seed  eom,  Daniel  Conger,  Woloott,   8 

i2d  best,         do                 L.  S.  Robinson,  Gypnun,  ••••  8 

Best  12  ears  sweet  eom,  A.  Ransom,  Ireland's  Comers,. .«•   8 

2d  best,          do           Philip  Myers,  Bethlehem,  •   8 

Best  sample  of  peas,  1  bbl.,  A.  B.  Mack,  Wesport,  Essex  ooaniy,.  •  •  6 

Sd  best,      do          do     Norman  Gowdy,  Lowville,  *•  8 

Best  sample  of  flax  seed,  1  bnslMl,  H.  Weir,  Johnsonyille,.   8 

fid  best,       do               do      Wm.  NeweomK  Pittstovn,   8 

Beet  sample  of  hops,  90t  less  than  26  lbs.,      O.  Dart,  Hnbbavd'a 

Gomers,  Madison  eonnty,  •   5 

iKferdisMiry* 


Wm.  Thorbnra,  Albany,  81  varieties  of  peaa,  beans  arid  garden  seeda ,  .Dip. 
A.  B.  Van  Allen,  East  Greenbosli,  1  boshel  spring  wheat,  very  flne,  •  .Dip. 
W.  J.  Tonng,  Oyster  Bay.  Queens  eonnty,  12  ears  €hiineft  eom,  TOry 


fine,  Dip. 

TaO  ft  Wait,  YaU's  MUb,  1  seek  bnokwhea*  flonr,   D^. 

No.  64.  fxOBTABLSS. 

TwelTo  best  stalks  of  oelery,  D.  G.  Be  Forost,  Do  FioeatfiUe,   88 

5ld           do                  S.  Y.  Thornton,  Waterrliot,   8 

Six  beet  heads  of  eanliflower,  John  Dingwall,  Albany,   8 

2d                do             Gharles  Spmtt,  Utiea,   8 

Six  best  heads  of  broeoli,              do   *  •  •  • .  8 

Twelve  best  white  table  turnips,  H.  N.  Kimball,  Butland,   8 

fid                 do                James  L.  Mitehefl,  Albany,   fi 

Twelve  best  oarrots,  Manriee  B.  YieU,  Albany,  •  • .  8 

fid           do         A.  Passenger,  Albany   fi 
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^ehe  bert  iMoto,  MawiM  S.  Title,  AHmmj,   It 

2d  do       Z.M.8Nid«»,Betikl«limi,   2 

Twehre  beit  pannips,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  Alhtny,   8 

2d  do  A.  PMWBger.Albaiy   2 

Twehre  best  onioni,  do    S 

2d      do  8.  y.  Thornton,  Watervliet,   2 

8iz  bett  Iieada  eebbage,  James  L.  Mitchell,  Albany,  •;.   S 

2d  do         W.  H.  Haawell,  West  Troy  •   2 

Best  twelve  tomatos,  Daniel  Conger,  Wolcott,.    8 

2d  do  Philip  Myers,  Bethlehem,   2 

Two  best  purple  egg  plants,  W.  G.  Dorant,  Albany,   8 

2d  do  David  MoLeod,  Albany,   2 

Twelve  bc^t  sweet  potatoes,  G.  L.  Twing,  Lansingburg,   8 

2d  do  Gharles  E.  Pease,  Albany,   2 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  M.  B.  Yefle,  Albany,   8 

Best  half  peck  Windsor  beaos,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Tan  Namec,  Pittstown,..  •  8 

Best  three  heads  lettuce,  A.  Passenger,  Albany,   8 

2d  do  H.  Bailey,  Bethlehem,   2 

Best  12  summer  mdbhes,  Gharlei  F.  Wait,  West  Sand  Lake,   8 

Best  12  winter  imdishes,  FroMb  Bnsso,  Now  Scotland   8 

2d     ,  do  A*  Passenger,  Albany^   2 

Best  Bfoeofi  or  German  greens,  John  Dingwall,  Albany,   8  ^ 

2d  do  M.  E.  Viele,  Albany   2- 

Best  banch  doable  parsley,  Z.  M.  Sanders,  Bethlehem,   2 

2d  best         do  James  L.  Mitchell,  Albany,   2 

Three  best  garden  squashes,  M.  S.  Vide,  Albany,   8 

2d  best  do  Charles  E.  Pease,  Albany,   2 

Three  best  large  sqoashes,  Francis  Rnsso,  New  Scotland,   3 

2d  best  do  W.  C.  Durant,  Albany,   2 

Best  field  pumpkin,  H.  D.  Hawkins,  Albany,   3 

2d  best    do  Abner  Bristol,- Adams  Center,. . .    2 

Best  half  peck  of  tublo  potatoes,  Peter  Oliver,  New  Scotland,   3 

2d  best       do  do  John  Sill,  Albany,   2 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vcgekvblod,  presented  in  best  condition, 

raised  by  exhibitor,  David  McLtod,  Albany,   10 

2d  best  do  do  A.  Ransom,  Ireland's  Corners,  5 

Best  new  and  valuable  variety  of  vegetable,  with  evidence  of  its  supe- 

riority,  "3  Tar.  peppers,"  S.  V.  Thornton,  Watervliet,   8 

Discretionary, 

M.  £.  Viele,  Albany,  cherry  peppers,  ...KUoh.  Garden. 

J.  G.  Sickles,  Stnyvesant,  Chinese  potatoes,  V.  T 

D.  C.  De  Forest,  De  Fveestville,  large  produot  of  squash  from  Tine,  S.  S.  M 

W.  R.  Borlon,  Albany,  vegetable  eggs',  S.  S.M 

Sam'l  Cheever,  Waterford,  20  varieties  potatoes,  S.  S.  M 

S.  M.  Parke,  Albany,  cauliflower,  •  V.  T 

B.  T.  L.  Grofts,  Bethlehem,  strawberry  potatoes,  Y.  T 
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Liberty  Gilbert,  Troy^  50  varieties  seedling  potatoes,  S.  S.  IL 

John  G.  White,  Albany^  •  beaatifiil  and  esMlbni  Tariety  of  toma- 
toes,  '  •••• 

Mrs.  Jane  Batea,  Waterrliet,  pioUea,  Tery  tne>  Dip. 

No.  55«  Ftoiriu 

Best  iMirrcl  flour,  M.  Van  Duscn,  agent  Wellington  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Albany  S.  M. 

Best  sample  Ktareh,  from  corn,  Glen  Cove  Starch  Manufacturing  Co., 

Best  janiple  mazena,  from  corn,       do       do   S.  S.  M. 

Best  samples  domestic  wheat  bread,  Mrs.  John  Quinn,  Troy,  .  .  .S.  S.  M. 

Best  sample  of  preserved  fresh  fruits,  with  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess used  in  their  preparation,  D,  Conger,  Wolcott,  S.  S.  M. 

Best  sample  of  dried  apples,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  Ai  Pine, 
Pitt«town,  Rensselaer  county,    S.  S.  M. 

Best  sample  of  dried  pears,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  Ai  Pine, 
PittstowD,  Kensaeiaer  county,  ♦..«••••••  S.  S.  M. 


A.  B.  Jaduoo,  Albany, etMMMntal  and  fiMN^  oike,  •••••B^. 

Mn.  B.  H«  L«  WendeU,  Albany,  pita  and  eake  8.  8.  X. 

Thonaa  FaMrkley,  Albany,  wine  biaenit  {**  JeSizaen  "  nnd  WaA- 

inglon"),.>  Dip. 

Mo.  56.  BirrrxE. 
Beat  lot  (<iiialHy  aa  well  as  quantity  oonaidered)  made  from  5  cowa,  in 
M  ooaaeontihra  days,  25  11m.  of  l3ie  bvlter  tudiibited,  Jncian  Winne, 

AHmny,  120 

Sdbeit      do         do       D.  T.  Weed,  Newbnrgh,   15 

Beat  25  Ibe.  of  butter,  made  in  Jane,  Qeo.  Webb,  Watertown,   15 

2d  beat         do  do  Amos  Gonlding,  Le  Ray,  Jef* 

lisraon  eonnty,  '.   10 

Sdbeal         do  do  N.  8.  Coe,  West  Turin,   3 

4th  beat         do  do  Ira  Brown,  Rutland,  Trans. 

Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  Geo.  Webb,  Watertown,   15 

2d  best     do  do  Amasa  Bailey,  Nassau,   10 

«d  best    do         do  D.  T.  Weed,  Newburgh,   6 

4th  best   do         do  N.  S.  Coe,  West  Turin,  Trans. 

GIRLS  rXDER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Best  lot  of  butter,  not  less  than  10  lbs.,  made  at  any  time,  Lydia  S. 

Gurney,  Harjxir.sfield,  Delaware  county,  Silver  cup. 

2d  best  do  do  Miss  Oowdy,  Lowvillc,. .  .  .Pair  butter  knives. 
3d  best  do  do  Miss  Kii/.a  Hannister,  Phelps,.  .Set  teaspoons. 
4th  best      do        do       Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Richfield  Spa,,  .8. 8.  H. 

Discretionary, 

W.  H.  Clom,  CiaTeraek,  Jar  butter  tnder  50  Iba.,  yeiy  fine,   0 
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. . .  No*  Cmsm* 
Om  ^mr.M  and  anr* 

B«ttlOOllML»Glift.B«iM0,B«i]aBd,  JfiEum   $20 

Sd  best  do    A.  L.  Fials  OodwviUo,  Hoikiiair  oonft^M.**-.  

Sdbeoi  do. .  0.  W.  Sib,  WMlnonlslid,. «   10 

Best  100  lbs.,  Norman  Gowdj,  Lowrille,  •  •  •  •  •  •  80 

Sd  best  do     Blisba  Peek,  Fabins   IS 

Sd  best  do     Samuel  Mills,  Lowville,   10 

4th  best  do     A.  B.  Maok,  Westport,  Essex  coanty,   0 

6th  best  do     Beuben  Elwood,  Fort  Plain  Traas. 

No.  58.    Sugar  and  Honey. 

Beat  '25  lbs.  mapld  sugar,  Wra.  A.  White,  New  Road,   #5 

2d  best           do             "W.  B.  Van  Natten,  Nev\  Scotland,   S 

Best  sample  maplo  sjnip,  1  gallon,  Wm.  A.  White,  New  Road   3 

2d  best         do            do          W.  B.  Van  Natten,  New  Scotland,  2 

Best  20  lb.<5.  honey,  H.  W.  Bulkeley,  Balldton   5 

2d  best      do         B.  J.  Van  Hoesen,  Castleton,  •   S 

3d  best      do         M.  Quimby,  St.  Johnsville,  Tran»» 

Best  bee  hive,  B.  C.  Otis,  Kenosha,  Wis.,    Longstroth's  oombincd 

bee  hive."  S.  S.  M. 

2d  best  do    Hays  &  Mitchell,  Albanj,  Dip. 

CLASS  YI.— DOMESTIC  MAKUFA0TUBS8,  Ac 
No.  60.  Silk  akd  wooLnr  «o<m-^o.  1. 

Best  pair  woolen  bluilnis,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Noycs,  Salina,  • . . . .  OS 

2d  best,  Miw  F.  Hoirsrd,  Ls  Orsnge,   6 

Sd  best.  Miss  Minerya  Pine,  Pittstown,  «   4 

4th  best,  Mn.  H.  Weir,  Johnson ville,  TrsM» 

Best  10  yards  woolen  flannel,  Miss  Amelia  Pine,  Pittstown,.^  • . . ,  •  •  08 

2d  best,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Noyes,  Salina,   6 

8d  best,  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  Johnsonville,   4 

4th  best,  Miss  Jane  Welliug,  Johnsonville,  Trans. 

Best  10  yards  wooleu  carfKjt,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Markhum,  Albany,   $8 

2d  best,  Daniel  Conger,  Wolcott,   6 

3d  best,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Jones,  East  Groton,    4 

Best  hearth  rug,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Dickey,  Constable,  Franklin  county,. ...  4 

Best  rag  carpet,  10  yards,  Mrs.  Gardner  Towne,  Rutland,   6 

2d  best  do  Miss  Minerva  Pine,  Piltstown,   4 

3d  best  do  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lathey,  Phelps,   2 

4th  best         do  Mrs.  Wm.  BoTie,  Pittstown,  •Trans. 

No.  60.    DoMKKTin  Manufactures — No.  2. 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  D.  Conger,  Woloott,* ••••  06 

2d  be»t,  Mis«  Abigail  F.  Filley,  W««t  Troy,   4 

Sd  beat,  Mrs.  Basiel  Conger,  Wokmtt,  •   2 
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4tk  best,  Mus  a  J.  Gfuwold,  Batlin,  Tram. 

Beat  knit  M  apresd, ,  Hn.  L.  8.  B«^,  Troy,   IS 

Sd  best,  Hn.  O.  Yao  SansBelMr.  AlbtBy,  •   t 

8d  boat.  Mm.  Bdwava  Ogdan,  Troy,  •   1 

Beat  white  wore  bed  ^tead,  Hra.  Baal  Oimger,  Woloott,   S 

2d  beat,  Mn.  H.  Weir,  JehntonTille,   2 

8d beat,  Mra. S.  A.  Benton,  BarMUe,   1 

Beat  pair  woolen  aoeka  for  gentlemen,     girla  under  12  yean  of  age, 

Miaa  BUen  A  Chamberlain,  Waterrak,  Onondaga  eovnty,   2 

fid  beat,  Miaa    Teomana,  Bnelidi  Onondaga  eoonlgr,  •   1 

Beat  6  akeina  woolen  atooking  yam,  Mie,  Bmily  Newoomb,  Pittatown,  2 

Beat  pair  woolen  knit  atoekii^a,  Miaa  S.  J.  Griawold,  Berlin,  ••••••  2 

fid  beat,  Mra.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittatown,  .*  «   1 

Beat  pair  worated  knit  atookiqga,  Mra.  J.  B.  Noyea,  SaUna  : . .  •  2 

fid  best,  Miia  Amelia  Pine,  Pittatown,   1 

Beat  pair  woolen  friqge  mittena,  Mia.  J.  B.  Noyes,  Salina  • .  2 

fid  beat,  Miaa  Maria  Witbeek,  New  Scotland,   1 

Discretionary. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Becoff,  Albany,  knit  bed  spread,  ••••S.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  D.  Conger,  Wolcott,  white  wove  bed  spread,  •«•• .  .Trans. 

Mrs.  Pbcbe  Martin,  Lanaingburgh,  linen  bed  spread,   .8.  S.  M. 

Hiram  Harrington,  Troy,  case  of  worsted  yarn,  ,  Dip. 

Mra.  Mary  Oox,  So.  Sandlake,  pair  knit  silk  atoekinga,  S.  S.  M. 

Mra.  J.  H.  Nioholsi  Troy,  knit  mariposa,  •  Barry. 

MisB  Mary  Whitney,. Greenbush,  pair  crotchet  mittena,.  •••• .  •  .Downing. 
Miaa  Joeephine  Boof,  West  Troy,  knit  bed  apread,.,  8.  S.  M. 

No.  61.  BoiosTXO  MAHiTFAcavRn— ^a.  2. 

Beat  10  yarda  linen,  Mia.  H.  Weir«  JohnaonTilla,   $8 

fid  beat,  Miaa  Jane  Welling,  JohnaonTille,  •  •..  6 

8d  beat,  Mra.  Henry  Bailey,  Bethlehem,   4 

4th  beat,  Mra.  H.  Weir,  JohnaonYille,  Traaa. 

Beat  10  yarda  linea diaper,  Mra..H.  Weir,  JohnaoimUe,. ••••••••  $8 

fid  beat,  Miaa  Jane  Welling,  Johnaoafilie,  •  •  •  •  6 

Sd  best,  Mra.  J.  T.  Van  Namae,  Pittatown,   4 

4th  beat,  Mia.  Henry  Bailey,  Bethlehem,    Trana. 

Beat  10  yaida  linen  kerseys,  Miaa  Jane  We\ling,  JohnaonTille,   $6 

fid  beat,  Mra.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittatown,   8 

fid  beat,  Miaa  Jane  Welling,  JohnsonviUe,   .Trana. 

Beat  10  yards  tow  cloth,  Mra.  H.  Weir,  JohnsonviUe,   $4 

Sd  beet  (bagging),  Mrs.  D.  £.  Miztoo,  Jordanville,   fi 

Beit  pair  cotton  knit  stockings,  Miss  Minerva  Pine,  Pittatown,   S 

fid  best,  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  JohnsonviUe,   1 

Best  pair  linen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  Bishop,  Attica,   2 

2d  best,  Mrs.  11.  Weir,  JohnsonviUe,   1 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread,.  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  JohnsonviUe,  ......  2 
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Duertiionarf* 

Mils  San]i  CaUdiui,  LawTiUe,  for  embroidered  pillow  cues,  S.  S.  H. 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  JolmsoftviUe,  for  linen  knit  stoekings,.  •  •  •  •Downing. 

Miss  Jene  Welling,  JohnsonTille,for  knik  stoekings,.  .Lsdies*  Flower  €hur. 
Mrs.  Phebe  Martm,  Leneingbargli,  for  linen  knit  sAookings  (4  tkreed- 

ed),  .Am.  Kitcben  Qarden. 

For  knit  stoekings  (linen),  Rose  Cnltnrist. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Towne,  Butlend,  Jefferson  oonntj,  2  pairs  linen  stock- 
ings,  ;  Tkomas. 

No. '62.-  Nbidli  wo&k. 

Best  silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bridges,  Troy,    |8 

8d  best    do  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Bailey,  Watson,   2 

8d  best    do  Miss  Mary  Wbiting,  Greenbnsh,  • 

*    -  Ptedse  on  Strawberry. 

Best  cape  embroideiy.  Miss  H.  M.  Dorr,  Hoosiek  FaUs,   $3 

2a  best      do  Miss  J.  B.  DiekinsoD,  Troy,   2 

3d  best      do  Miss  S.  J.  Griswold,  Berlin, . .  Vinedresser *s  Man*!. 

Best  scarf  and  bog,  embroidered,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bridges,  Troy,   $3 

2d  beet      do   ,         do  Miss  A.  Bael,  Troy,   2 

Best  specimen  Turkish  do  Miss  Jalia  A.  Sand,  Knox,   3 

Best  crotchet  shawl,  Mrs.  H.  McCanley,  Albany,   3 

2d  best       do         Mrs.  Oscar  Tyler,  Albany,   2 

8d  best       do         Miss  Harriet  Priest,  Troy, ..  .Pardee  on  Strawberry. 

Best  crotchet  table  mats,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Pullan,    $3 

2d  best  do  Miss  Kate  Downs,  Be  Friestville,   2 

8d   do  do  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Albany,  .....Lady's  Flower 

Garden. 

Best  specimen  hair  work,  Mrs.  U.  Cornell  Allen,  Troy,   |8 

2d       do  do  Mrs.  Clara  Yaumans,  Albany,   2 

3d      do         do         Mrs.  E.  T.  Crocker,  Syracuse,  .  Ladies'  Flower 

Garden. 

Best  knit  hood,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bridges,  Troy,   $3 

Beat  original  pencil  drawing  from  nature,  by  lady,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pea- 
cock, Albany,   3 

2d  best  do   Miss  Minerva  Whitney,  12  years  old,  Albany,   2 

3d  best  do   Mrs.  Julia  Ely,  "Watcrtown,   Rose  Culturist. 

Best  specimen  crayon  painting,  by  lady,  Miss  £.  J,  Moore,  Troy,...  $8 
2d  do  do  do    Miss  A.  E.  Barnes,  Troy,  . .  2 

dd  do  do  do    Mrs.  J.  P.  Seeley,  Albany,.Vine- 

drespcr's  Manual. 

Best  oil  painting,  (figures)  by  lady.  Miss  Frances  A.  Moore,  Albany,  €3 
2d  do  do  Miss  E.  J.  Moore,  Troy, 2 

Best  oil  painting,  (landscape)  by  lady.  Miss  J.  L.  Buel,  Troy   3 

2d  do  do  do     Mrs.  Julia  Ely,  Watertown,  . .  2 

Best  water  color  painting,  by  lady,  Miss  A.  Headlam,  Albany,   8 

2d  do  do  Miss  Jane  C.  Kerr,  So.  Kortright,  2 
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8d  iMBt  water  color  painting,  Mn.  C.  A.  Mtrkluan,  Albany,  Roae 

Onltonfl. 

Best  or^ioml  oil  oolor  drawing  fnm  nature,  Miss  0.  R.  Hnrdoek, 

•  Venice  Center,  Cayuga  county,   $S 

Best  pastell  painting.  Miss  Jane  £.  Oallender,  Albany,   S 

Discretionary* 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Osborn,  Albany,  knit  basket,  Dip. 

Miss  Sarah  Calkins,  Lowville,  2  sets  ladies*  linen  embroidery,.  .• .  •  •  Dip. 

Pair  ohild*B  embroidered  drawers, •« «•  •••  Downing. 

Hiss  Jane  G.  Kerr,  Sontb  Kortr^gbt^  two  wnbceidered  ooUan  and 
enlb,  •  •  •  Dip. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bridges,  Tn^,  one  infiuifc*s  dnas*.  •  •  *  •  D9. 

Mrs.  H.  MoGauleyr  Albany,  fonr  erotehet  bonnets  Dip. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  PnUan,  New  York,  4  erotebet  t^dys, »  Dtp. 

Mrs.  0.  W.  Colton,  Boonville,  one  kmi  worsted  t^kna.  Silver  6ngar  Spoon. 

Mis.  Amelia  S.  BaUey,  Watson,  Lewis  eonnty,  sample  ehenille  em- 
broidery,. •  Dipw 

Mrs.  B.  Payn,  Albany,  embroideied  sbawl,   .j.  •  •  •  Dip» 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Seeley,^  Albany,  ofiental painting,  IHp. 

Miss  Sank  E.  BoUo,  Greenbnsh,  pencil  drawing,  Dip. 

Miss  Amelia  A.  Yallant,  Albany,  book  of  hair  work  and  flowers,. .  • .  Dip* 

Miss  Lacy  Howard,  Iia  Orange,  Dutchess  eonnty,  embroidered  shirt,  Dipw 

Sarah  S.  Adams,  Bethlehem,  lace  ooUar  and  onis,    ••••••••••••••  Dip. 

Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Bailey,  Watson,  Lewis  Co.,  toilet  enshion,  . .  •  Rose  Onlt. 

Miss  Kate  Downs,  De  Preestville,  embroidered -mnslin  eoUars,  8.  M. 

Miss  A.  S.  Powns,  De  Frecatville,  embroidered  morning  dress,. .  S.  8.  M. 

Miss  J.  B.  Diokerman,  Troy,  silk  embfoiderod  mantilla,. Dip. 

Miss  G.  A.  Goon,  Albany,  one  orotohet  shawl,   Disb 

w  • 

BPX€IAL. 

Miss  Margaret  K.  Skerritt,  Albany,  oil  pamting,  "Scene  in  Italy,"  S.  M. 

Pencil  drawing,  "Female  Head,"   •  •  Dip. 

Oil  painting,  "Dream  of  Arcadia,*'  «  V.  T. 

Ko.  68. — ^Nbbdlb  Woes,  Ao. 

Best  specimen  worsted  embroidery,  Mrs.  Wm«  Bector,  Albanyi   $3 

2d         do  do  Miss  Huinah  Smith,  Albany, ...  2 

8d         do  do  Miss  Mary  McGhure,  Troy,  

Vinedresser's  MannnL. 

Best  chair,  (cushion  and  back)  Miss  Mary  L.  Phillips,  East  Qreenbnsh,  $3 
2d        do  do        Mrs.  D.  G.  De  Forest,  De  FreestyUle,  2 

8d         do  do        Mrs.  8.  A.  Frink,  Albany,.  Bcse  Gnltnrink 

Best  ottoman  cover.  Miss  Sarah  £.  Bannister,  Phelps,   8 

2d         do  do         Miss  Jnlia  A.  Sand,  Knox   2 

Bd         do  do         Annie  £.  Streyer,  Greenbush,  

Eose  Culturisti 
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^Beil^aftToidend  tobla  spna^  Mrc  P.  M.  Wifirr  T»j,. . •  It; 
PMelni*ork  table  spread,  John  Sialaeittob,  65  jeaff»  old,  Albany,  • •  *  % 

Beit  i&lk  bonnete*  domestio,  J.  A.  0*BrieB,'  Albany,.  •  w  ^ 

ad'        do  do      €k  Ck  Gregory,  Tioy,  «   % 

Beet  emamental  abell  work,  Hn.  B.  T.  Oroeker,  Syracnae,.  I' 
2d        do  do      Mie.  Wn.  Biobardaon,  Albany.,*.  % 

8d        do  do      Kia.  F.  W.  Payne,  Albany^  

Yinedneaeer'a  BUnnaL 

Beet  efeeimen  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  Bi  T.  Grooker,  Synusnaet  •  • ».  & 

Sd         do  do     Mrs.  BmeUne  Hieks,  Lanaingbnigb^   2. 

8d        do  do     Mrs.  H.  Hayward,  Lewiston,.  Plodsk's  Gnida. 

Bent  white  <iult  (etnfiedK  Mnk  P.  B.  Oarhart,  Albany,^.. . . .   & 

2d        do  do  do  do   % 

8d        do  do     Mrs.  8.  A.  Benton,  Barlnlle,  Florist*a  Gnide. 

Best  trauspoeed qnilt,  Mrs.  J,  Ii.  Treat,  Anbom,    |& 

2d  do  Mrs.  Janes  Teft,  Tioonderaga,   St 

8d  do  Mias  Hannah  Witbook,  New  Sootland, . .  Been  GnH. 

Best  patehwork  quit,  Mrsi  B.  Pajne,  Albany ^  s . .  $& 

2d  do  Mm;  ^dwatd  Ogden,  Troy,  » . . .  ft 

do  Mm.  Sarah  Maswell,  Albany,  Boon  GnMuist. 

Best  specimen  plain  sewing.  Miss  Mary  Whiting»  Gieenbnsb, .......  $ft 

2d  do        do      MTS.J.H.  Loooks,  Feme  Bnsb^  Albany  00.  d 

8d  do        do      Mrs.  H.  Weir,  JobneonviUe,.  Bose  CnHorist. 

DTSCretio7iari/. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Pease,  Albany,  silk  and  velvet  patchwork  ohair,  cushion 

and  back,   S.  S.  M. 

John  Sintzenich,  Albany,  patchwork  quilt,  made  by  a  man  65  years  of 

age,  V.  T. 

Miss  S.  A.  Statts,  Albany,  spcoinicn  <if  wax  flowors,   Rose  CulturiBt. 

Mrs.  Win.  Richardson,  Albany,  specimen  of  sea  mosses,  bound,.  S.  S.  M, 
AdoIphu6  Sinsheimer,  Albany,  suit  of  emhroiderod  clothes,  for  boys 

and  girls,   S.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Bailey,  Watson,  Lewis  county,  lamp  mat,  embroidered 

slippers,  and  embroidered  basket,   Bip;  and  Rose  Culturist. 

Mrs.  H.  Clapper,  Albany,  patchwork  quilt,  .  .«  Rose  Culturist* 

Mrs.  Jonas  Whiting,  Greenbush,  transposed  quilt,  Barry. 

Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Albany,  worsted  embroidered  picture,  S.  S.  M. 

Miss  H.  J.  Godden,  Albany,  embroidered  skirt,  .  Ladies'  Flower  Garden. 

Eleanor  Jordan,  Grccnbosh,  leather  work  frame,   Garden  MannaL 

Miss  0.  A.  Sage,  (12  yean,)  West  Troy,  three  new  styles  luioy  tape 

trimtning,  ,    Dip. 

Miss  8.  C.  Peak,  Hudson,  case  wax  flowers,   Bose  Culturist. 

Miss  S.  K.  Peck,  Catskill,  worsted  embroidered  piotore.  Dip.  and  S.  S.  M. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Van  Patten,  Albany,  three  vases  wax  flowers.......    S.  S  M" 

Mrs.  Adam  Dings,  Bast  Greenbush,  patchwork  quilt,* .     Bose  CnUnrist' 

[Ao.  Taams.]  '  4 1 
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Hn.  T.  H.  Wands,  Oollamtr,  pstoliwork  ^piilt,  •«  Korlon. 

Mn.  James  Mo  Chre,  Albany,  silk  patehwork  qoill,  Tkoaas. 

Mrs*  B«  T«' Ofoekor,  Syraooso,  hair  wreatk,  •••••.•••••••■••*•••  8*  M* 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Niohols,  Troy,  ooha bnrr  piotora frams,* •••••••••••  S.  8«  M* 

Miss  Jane  A.  Baker,  AUiany,  patchwork  qvilt,  8.  8.  M. 

Mrs.  I.  8.  Woloott,  Albany,  patehwork  qnilt,   Barry. 

Anthony  Will,  Syraease,  specimen  of  wax  work,,  Dip. 

Mrs.  Jaeob  M.  FinUe,  Eagle  Mills,  wax  frnii  and  flowers,  8.  8.  M. 

Mrs. F.  8  Ball,  Albany,  patehwork  qnilt,.  Barry. 

Gordon  k  Ballon,  Albany,  embroidered  piano  eoTen,  (not  domestie,)  Dip. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Famsworth,  Albany,  wax  flowers,  Thomas. 

Wm  Lney  Howard,  La  Grange,  eolleetion  of  needle  work,          8. 8.  M. 

Miss  F.  Howard,  La  Grange,  worsted  embroidered  slippers,  

Ladies  Flower  Garden. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Baker,  Albany,  ottoman  eorers,  Bose  Cultorist. 

Mrs.  John  TiUey,  West  Troy,  patchwork  quilt,  Florist's  Goide. 

IGss  G.  Beed,  Albany,  patchwork  qnilt,  .  •  Brack's  Book  Flowers. 

Mrs.  J.  Pepinbrink,  Albany^  silk  patehwork  qnilt,  Bose  Cultarist. 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Sykes,  Troy,  worsted  embroidered  piotnre, . .  Florist's  Guide. 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  Johnsonville,  specimens  gent's  Unen,  S.  S.  M. 

F.  M.  Goewey,  Albany,  shell  box,  Barry. 

Mrs.  G.  Lnsk,  Coxsackie,  silk  patchwork  quilt, . . .  Pardee  on  Strawberry. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Barker,  Granville,  silk  patchwork  quilt,  S.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  0.  C.  Greenwood,  Troy,  silk  patchwork  and  embroidered  quilt, 

Florist's  Guide. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Wing,  Albany,  toilet  cushions,  S.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  Kmily  Webster,  Troy,  patchwork  quilt,  Barry. 

Miss  Milissa  E.  Teomans,  Euclid,  Onondaga  county,  embroidered 
linen',  S.  S.  M. 

Miss  Eliza  Bannister,  Phelps,  worsted  embroidery,  Florist's  Guide. 

Miss  A.  W.  ]\irk,  Troy,  case  hair  work,  S.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Dodge,  New  Berlin,  patchwork  quilt,   Barry. 

Mrs.  E.  Huyck,  embroidered  slippers,  S.  S.  M. 

Mrs.  M.  Blanchard,  Troy,  hair  flowers,  wax  flowers,  and  book  rack.  Dip. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Mears,  Albany,  transposed  quilt,   Downing. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Baker,  Albany,  fancy  paper  cutting,  Dip. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Payn,  Albany,  paper  flower  bouquets,  g.  S.  M. 

Miss  Margaret  Bedel,  East  Greenbush,  patchwork  quilt,  S.  S.  M. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bannister,  Phelps,  plain  sewing,  Rose  Culturist. 

Miss  S.  J.  Griswoid,  Berlin,  Keosselaer  county,  bouquet  paper  flow- 
ers...... S.  S.  M. 

GLASS  7. 

No.  64.— Paimtikos,  fto. 
Best  specimen  of  animal  paintug,  in  60^  by  American  artist,  Thomas 
K.  Tan  SSandt,  Albany,  Dip.  and  Silver  MedaL 
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Bflrt  drawiog  of  diow  gronndi  for  looiotj,  H.  B.  Peim,  AIInuij,.  •  •  •  Dip* 

Bift  iovor  or  fruit  painUng,  A.  Psrton,  Hadwm  •«..  Dip. 

Baifc photograpk  of  uiiBiftb,  Jamei Irringi  Tioj,   Dtp. 

Bwt  arehiteotnral  drawiog*,  S.  B.  Howes,  Albany,  «....,••  Dip. 

Dett  Uthographg,  H.  B.  Pmm,  Albany,  *   •  •  Dip» 

Biat  dagnenreotypes,  R.  B.  Oborobill,  Albany,  ••••••  Dip. 

Btat  ooUoolion  of  pbotographs,  H.  Wenddl,  Albany, •  •••  Dip. 

Beat  eoUeetion  of  ambrotjpes,  Janea  Irving,  Troy,  •  •  D^. 

Beat  apocimen  of  bookbmding,  E.  H.  Bander,  Albany,  ••••«.••  Dip. 

Beat  apeobnen  of  printing,  Joseph  Bneeell,  New  York,   Dip. 

Beat  bandbill  for  agrionltnral  aoeieties,  G.  Yan  Bentluiyien,  Albany,  Dip. 
Beit  ipeeinieii  of  omanentii  poonanahip,  Bryant  k  StettOB,  Albany,  Dip. 
Beat  apeolineo  of  boelnees  penmanship,  do  do  Dip. 

Beat  speoimen  of  sign  painting,  Wm.  Kelly,  Troy,  Dip. 

Discretionary, 

S.  M.  Bassett,  Syracuse,  ornamental  penmanship,  Dip. 

Robert  Price  &  Co.,  Albany,  photographs  on  wood,  for  printing,. . . ,  Dip. 

Hiram  Ferguson,  Albany,  engravings  from  photographs  on  wood,.. .  •  Dip. 

Thomas  S.  Murphy,  Albany,  best  law  book  binding,  Dip. 

Lewis  R.  Gregory,  Albany,  scrip  and  fancy  lettering,  . . . ,  .*   Dip. 

Gavit  &  Co.,  Albany,  engraved  cards,  portraits,  and  envelopes,  Dip. 

0.  B>  Evans,  Buffalo,  admirable  and  life-like  photographic  portrait  of 
Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  Agricultural  Society,  Dip. 

Bryant  &  Stratton,  Albany,  useful  and  perfect  series  of  Spencerian 
writing  books,  for  schools  and  oounting-hoases,  and  highly  com- 
mended manuscript  book  keeping,  Dip . 

No.  65.    SiLTBE  WARl,  CUTLSET  AMD  BeIVANHIA. 

Beat  set  dental  inatmmenta,  N.  D.  Boss,  Troy,  S.  H. 

Best  set  natbematieal  inatmmenla,  and  best  snrreyois*  instramenta, 

W.  k  L.  B.  Gnrley,  Troy,  S.U. 

Beat  speoimen  plated  ware,  R.  Striekland,  agent  Albany  Plate  Oo.,«  .8.  M. 

Beat  eibibition  dentiatry  work,  Ross  k  Frenoh,  Troy,   8.  H. 

Baal  barometer  for  oonunon  nse,  H.  A.  Simmons,  FnUon,  Oswego 

oonnty,  S.M. 

Beat  &mily  preserTatoiy  or  refrigerator,  B.  Wood,  Troy,  8.  M« 

Ditcretionary, 

W .  &  L .  E.  Gnrey,  Troy,  solar  oompass  and  fium  levelling  inatnunent, . S.  M. 

T.  C.  Schryyer,  Troy,  plated  horse  and  carriage  trimmings,  8.  S.  K. 

James  Mix,  Jr.,  case  firemen's  sUrer  trumpets,  ••••.S.  M. 

W.  Brown,  Albany,  plated  trimmings  to  engine  No.  8«**««.. ......  Dip . 

B.  Kendall,  New  Iiobanon  Spa,  aneroid  baremelar  Dip. 

No.  66.  8toti8  (Oookiwo). 
Bost  elevated  oven  cooking  stove,  for  wood  tire,  Rathbone  k  Co., 
Albany  S. 
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Best  low  OTen  cooking  stove,  for  wood  fire,  Tread  well,  Perry  &  Nor- 
ton, Albany,    Economist,"  S.  M. 

2d  beat  low  oven  cooking  stove,  for  wood  fire,  Munsell,  Thompson  &, 
Mnnscll.  Troy,  "Leader,"  S.  S.  M. 

Best  low  oven  cooking  stove,  for  coal,  Rathbonc  &  Co.,  Albany,  Good 
Samaritan,"  S.  M. 

2d  best.  Hicks,  Wolf  &  Co.,  Troy,  .8.  S. 

Best  cooking  range,  for  families,  and  cooking  stove,  for  coal,  E.  Back- 
ust,  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  county,  S.  S. 

2d  best,  Van  Wormer  &  McGarvey,  Albany,  8.  S.  M. 

Best  furnace  or  other  apparatus  for  warming  houses,  economy  of  con- 
struction and  consumption  of  fuel,  and  security  of  premises  and 
facility  for  ventilation,  taken  into  consideration,  J.  G.  Henderson, 
Albany,  ..S.  itf^ 

DucrettQnary', 

CfXyin  Pcf^ttr,  Alba^,  jgu  and  sud  heating  cook  8tOTe>  .  • . .  . . •  V. 
Ktuniseil,  Thompson  &  Mmuell,  Troy,  eptH  eook  aioVe,^ "  Leader,*'*  .V.  T. 
BiUin|^  A  Stow,  Troj,  low  otob  eook  itoVe,  wood  or  eoai,  *'  Battle    ^ , 

,Growid,"  .................   ....y.....,..,..........y.T, 

N.  W.  Nortkriip,  Greene,  .Chienango  oountj,  low  oven  odok'stote,  wood 
or o^Mkl, , Helen ]tf ar," •••••^•••^•••••••••••••••••^•••■•••a Tl^ 

Oliarles  Eddj,  Troy,  gas  hurper  cook  itoire,  low  oven^  odai,« •  •••  • « .V.  T. 

Hicks,  Wolfe  k  tie,  Troy,  Low  OTen  cook  stoTO,  "  Adriance,"  p<nia- 

Ue  heater,   f  •  •  •  ^P* 

Yaik  Wormer  &  MeOarrey,  Albany,  portable  heat«r,  '   .Y.  T* 

T.  W.  Chatfiel^i  Utioa,  hot  air  fnniade, .  Y.  T. 

Starbnok  Bros.,  Troy,  fiiniaee  heater,  . .  •  •  •  '  Dip. 

Yan  Womer  k  UeGarrey,  Alliany,  agribdltiixal'caiildrca,'.. . . . •  .'•  • 

P.  W.  Lamb,' Albany,  sheet  iroa  ojISnAw  coal  atorei  •  •  •  •  •  Y.  i, 

Quaokeubiiih  &  Waason,  Albany,  box  stoTe,  **  Tallyho," .  Y.  T 

Hubbard  A  Rnssell,  Albany,  I  heater,  and  1  rural  heater,.  Y.  T. 

G.  Bulkeloy,  Kalamasoo,  Mtehighn,  heatttr  Ibr  warning  hontea'by 

superheated  steam,  

No.  67.   Stoves,  (Paelor.) 

.•    >,.-•, 

Best  ornamental  parlor  stove,  Treadwell,  Perry  &  Norton,  Albany, 

"  Star  of  the  North,"  (oval)  Silver  Medal. 

2d  best,  H.  a  Giles,  Rochester,  "  Empire  Gas  Burner,". .  • . .  • .  .8.  S.  M. 

Best  hall  stove,  Yan  Wormer  k  McGarvey,  Albany,   S.  M. 

2a  best,  Treadwell,  Perry  k  Norton,  Albany,    Biasing- Star,*'. .  S.  8.  M. 

Best  sample  hollow  ware,  Winne  k  Abeel,  Albaily;.  •  B,8.U. 

Best  lire  grates,  J.  0»  Hendenon,  Albany,  S.  IL 

Best  and  largest  ezhiblti^n  ot,  sto^eay^thbonftdf  ,9o«,  Albany,. .  •  •  8.  M. 

Best  eihibition  of  fire  grates  for  dwellings,  J.  C.  Henderson,  Albai^, 

*  1^*  S*  atm 
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L.  Patter,  Troy,  parlor  wood  Btovo,  *<  Norelty,**  ••••••••  Dip. 

Bavid  G.  Stafford,  Sjraeoie,  self  rcgulatiog  parlor  coal  Dunior,    •  •  •  Plli* 

No.  68.   Leather,  India  Rubbkb  Gqods. 

Best  specimen  of  truoks,  L.  M.  Rogers,  Albany,   Dip. 

Best  carpet  bags,  L.J.  Loyd,  Albany,  ••••••••••  Dip. 

Bt  st  ornamental  leather  work,  Miss  Delia  Shaver,  Nassau,  . .'  Dip, 

.Best  sole  and  upper  leather,  and  best  cal^QkiA8,.,W..W...Wng)it«.New* 

burgh,  •••  ••.Dip. 

Best  colored  roans  and  linings,  George  Sims,  Troy,  ••••►Dip. 

.Beat  exhibition  of  boots  and  shoes,  .J.  L..  Haadall,  Albany,  .•••••••,  Dip. 

«   

JH$eriiimary, 

John  0.  Qrady,  Saratoga,  Spa.,  for  FreDoh  oalf  quilted  boots,  Dip. 

Ainablot  -Sndtli  ft  BatUKwe,  Albaoyt.odlflred  raaiiB,  shoe  Hnio^i  and 
msset  leather,  Dip. 

.  |^o<  .69.  Cabimbt  Wabji. 

Best  assortment  bedsteads,  Foot  &  Hascy,  Albany,  Pip. 

Best  rosewoqd  chairs,  Mcrrifield  &  Wooster,  Albany,  Pip. 

Best  rosewood  sofa,  Merrifield  &  Wooater,  Albany,  Dip. 

Best  bedstead,  Merrifield  &  Frederick,  Albany,  Dip. 

Best  table,  H.  D.  Baker,  Pittftown,  .'Dip. 

Best  spring  bedstead,  Geo.  F.  Gray,  New  York  city,  "Howe's  Parent 

.  Eliptic,'*  Dip. 

Best  exhibition  of  mirrors,  J.  Burton  &  Co.,  Albany,  Dip. 

Best  exhibition  of  picture  frames,  J.  Burton  &  Co.,  Albany,  Dip. 

Best  exhibition  of  window  shades,  Gordon  &  Ballou,  Albany,  Dip. 

Discretionary, 

Gordon  &  Ballou,  Albany,  window  curtains,  ...•••••••••••••  Dip. 

R.  K.  Viele,  Albany,  10  varieties  of  furniture,  Dip. 

^^phraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass.,  patent  alarm  money  drawer,.  •  ••  • .  .S.  M. 

*  Merrifield  &  Rooster,  Albany,  marble  top  center  table,\'l .  .  I ......  S.  M. 

^Wm.  Kellogg,  New  Yor^  oriental  spring  bed  bottoms,  ..S.  M. 

^tttcl^inson  &  Wickersham,  New  York,  Howe's  eUptie  spring  bottom 

a^d  iron  folding  bedstead,  combined,  ••••  Dip. 

Josephus  Baldwin,  Nashua,  K.  H.,  eoonomical  .machine  earr^,  bed-  ' 
,.;tead,  ••  .Dip. 

No.  70.  ,  C4»RiAp|g; 

Best  doable  earriage,  Haight  &  ^ubbell^  Bridjge^ort,  Conn.,.  Dip. 

B<^t  single  tof)  buggy  L.  Chamberlain^  Troy,  •  Dip. 

Bi^t  single  riding  buggy,  jWm.  Lown,  Troy,  ....•••••«••'   Dip. 

*^eit  j^lpiipure^ wagon,  Long  k  Silsby,  Albany,. Dtp. 

S'donile  sleigh,  Kingsbury  k  Whitelioad,  Albany,. . ••'•  ^  Dip. 
single  'sleigh ,  J ames  'Qoofd  &'  Co*.^  Albany,  •  I  •  .  • J .  •  J  i  .  Dip. 

Beft  eoUeotionef  oarriages  and  wagons,  J&iee  Qoold  k  Co.,  Albany,  Dip. 
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IHsereiioiiarp* 

Wm.  Lown,  Albany,  1  coach,  ,  Dip, 

Hubbell  &  Johnson,  Albany,  three  seated  wagon,  V.  T. 

James  Goold  &  Co.,  Albany,  pony  sleigh,  V.  T. 

H.  McDonald,  Albany,  new  style  single  sleigh,  Dip. 

Witbeck  &  Jones,  West  Troy,  1  carriage,  Dip. 

Long  &  Silsby,  Albany,  top  buggy,  V.  T 

A.  Brewster,  Albany,  hearse,  •  Dip. 

Bliss  &  Howland,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county,  hickory  carriage 

rims,.  Dip. 

John  Davis,  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego  county,  patent  top  buggy,  Dip. 


E.  G.  Chant,  Albany,  Lord's  patent  perch  coupling  for  buggies, ,  • .  •  Dip. 

No.  71.    Clotbikq,  &c. 
Bob!  «zliibiti<m  of  gentlemeii'a  ready  made  linen,  A.  J.  Nntting,  Troy, 


No.  72.    MUOILLANBOUB.  ' 

Beit  ezMUtum  of  pMte  1>leoking,  A.  D.  Boeekmna,  AlUny  IMp.  i 

Beet  ozkiUtion  of  porfovoiT,  Ibmo  L.  AUen,  Albeny,  Dip.  | 

Beet  tomsto  onlenp,  A.  D.  Boeekme,  Albany,  •  •  • « ^  Dip. 

Discretionary.  i 

A.  D.  Rosekrans,  Albany,  leather  preservative,.  .V.  T. 

U.  E.  Pease,  Albany,  card  engraving,  •  ••••••S.  M. 

Lithographic  presses,  T.  T. 

George  H.  Curren,  Albany,  lettering  on  marble,..  Dip. 

H.  H.  Burhans,  Albany,  smalt  and  gravel  cement  roofing,.  Dip. 


No.  72  A.  Sbwimo  and  Knitting  Maohinxs. 

•  •  • 

Beit  fiunlly  eowing  maohine,  Armitego  k  Moody,  Troy,  for  '*  Wliookr 
&  Wikon'e,"  and  to  QroTor  k  Baker,  New  Tork  dty,  for  "  Groyer  ft 
Baker's*'  •  Diploma  to  oaek. 

Best  mabkine  tor  manufaotbriee,  Wilson  k  Walker,  Albany,  fbr  '*  Ladd, 

Webster  ft  Co.  V  D9. 

Best  donUo  tkrond  maohine,  Armitage  ft  Mosely,  Troy,  for  ''Wheeler 
ft  Wilsony  and  GroTor  ft  Baker's,  for  "tlfoTer  ft  Baker,".  Diploma 

toeaeh. 

Best  single  ihnad  maehino,  Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  New  York  oity,  for 


Bartlett's  patent  novelty  self  threading,-   D^. 

Best  sample  of  work  on  sewing  maohine,  K.  Y.  R.  Lansingh,  Albany,  Dip. 
Best  knitting  maohine,  FvUer  ft  Safely,  Oohoes,  Dip. 

No.  72  B.  Pianos  and  Hvsioal  iHmmmn,  i 

Best  Grand  Piano,  J.  Collier,  Albany,    Chickering  &  Sons,"  Dip.  ' 

Best  square  grand,  Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.,  Albany,  Dip. 

Best  small  Young  Amerioi^  or  Cottage  Piano,  Boardman,  Gray  ft  Co.,  ' 

Albany,  •••••  •  Dip. 

....  I 

Diseretionary, 


Grant,  Yiall,  Nutting  ft  Co.,  Troy,  wire  oloth  soieensi  seiTeii,  fto.,,  •  Dip. 
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No.  78  0.  DoMMTio  PvBV  Wim,  Ae. 

BmI        wine,  P.  Stemrl,  N«ir  LebMum,  Dip. 

BmI  onmiit  wine,  Mn.  BmdimHitbi,  LMsingburgh,  Dip. 

Best  bliekbeny  wine,  Avery  Herriek,  Albany, .  • .  •  Dip. 

Beit  elderberry  wine,  Henry  Swyer,  Troy,  Dip. 

Beet  respberry  wine,  Avery  Herriek,  Albany,  Dip. 

Beet  tomato  wine,  Avery  Herriok,  Albany,  Dip. 

Beat  eider  vinegar,  George  K.  Montgomery,  West  Troy,  Dip. 

Duerttionary, 

Wm.  Fleming,  Albaiqr,  "  Golden  Ale,"  M. 

Avery  Herriek,  Albany,  Cherry  Bonnoe,  Y.  T. 

Avery  Herriok,  Albany,  Strawberry  wine,  ••.Downing. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Payne,  Albany,  oranbenry  wine, ,  8.  H. 

Mrs.  Emeline  Hteki,  Lanaingborgb,  tomato  oatsnp  •  • .  •  •  Bote  Colt. 

B.  P.  Ooboon,  Keneoeba,  Wia.,  rbnbarbwiae,  •  Dip. 

Henry  Swjer,  Troy,  golden neotar  wine,, ••••  •••••••  ••••Y. T. 


No.  72  D.  Ditergtionarp. 
To  B.  P.  JoKNSOH,  5«e'3f  if.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society : 

Tbe  nndenigned,  members  of  Biseretionary  Committee,  No.  72  B,  beg 
leave  to  report : 

Thai  notwitbstandii^  a  division  bas  been  made  of  the  labor  formerly 
assigned  to  this  oommittee,  yet  we  found  npon  onr  list  some  three  hnsdred 
entries,  embiaeing  every  conoeiveable  artiole  nsnaUy  ezhiUted  on  similar 
oeeasions,  varying  from  the  magniftoent  railroad  ear  to  the  tiny,  yet  ele* 
cant  ehild's  eanriage ;  from  Hoe's  hat  rotary  printbg  press,  down  through 
all^^des  of  strange  and  wonderful  maohineiy,  to  an  improved  brake  on  a 
model  &rm  wagon.  We  find  also  on  onr  list,  miniature  steam  engines, 
whieh  are  on  the  spot,  in  full  operation,  fresh  from  the  land  of  the  Lilipnts; 
also  every  variety  of  tools,  from  the  saw  and  axe  to  the  smallest  ehisel,  of 
^mansions  so  minute  as  to  be  of  use  only  to  the  aforesaid  diminutive  raee. 
Soienee,  too,  has  oontributed  largely  to  onr  list,  rendering  our  duties  still 
more  diflieult,  as  eaoh  artide  Is  supposed  to  develop  some  new  prindple,  or 
apply  a  known  one  to  some  nsefnl  invention,  the  IbU  partioulars  of  wUeh, 
in  any  single  instance,  would  absorb  tbe  entire  space  allotted  us ;  therefore 
could  your  oommittee,  instead  of  being  mostly  practical  fiirmera,  reckon 
among  tbeir  numbers  a  modern  Archimedes,  Newton,  Bacon,  Fulton,  or 
all  of  them,  yet  for  want  of  time  to  make  investigations  sufficiently  tho- 
rough, we  should  be  entirely  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  tbe  exhibitors ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  our  way,  we  have  done  the  best  we 
eould.  Some  articles  on  our  list  could  not  bo  found,  and  some  required 
explanations  that  no  one  was  present  to  furnish  ;  there  wore,  besides,  many 
articles  on  our  list  which  are  in  general  use.  and  require  no  recommend 
from  us  to  add  to  the  public  recognition  of  their  merits.  Our  awards  are 
as  follows : 
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J.  L.  Alberger,  tMTaloj  forlMooley's^preKrvaMty,  Dip. 

'Mm.  W.  Hawiitr  of  Nmt  Xof]^  .«ty,  MiW^tsMIbi^  fiv«  ^  SmI- 
f«rd*«  r«frigM»ton.  -TlMialieve  appem  to  .iMtrMft,  'JQowilt  filmiBg  ikM 
•Sehoolej'-ft  is.  an  infitiiigeiiitiit  upon  AundfiMi'ii  pMept.  The  nuna  pw^af 
difiertBoe  appcara  to  be  tbat,4n  HewittVlbB  W-pfWe  Mte  and  tlif«fl|gh 
Ihe  iee,  .wbUe^ia.  8eb>oley  s  the  botten.M  Air9>tiglit,.the.av,oiaj  paMj)^ 
acemid  the  iee ;  JuBoee  they.elaim  that.jte  iHm^itffm^y  of  Joe  will  Uti 
jBQch  longer  and  -  petfimB  'the  aame  hiAineas,  •whlfht  ifvon  our  Uiaited 
investigatioD,  we  thought  to  be  tme,  and  if  so,  an  important  oon* 
aidera^mi. 

There  weee  qnite-  a  «ramher  of  grisditooes  on'  ihor  grocnd,  »rhieh,«ltho^ 
they  do  not  make  as  great  pretenaiou  «a*ionie  /oHher  artieles,  yet  Urn  .ace 
iveally  of  - more  praetteal  impoEtanoe  to  the  itumttt.  All  Appeared  to  he 

good.  'We  award  •a  Diploma. 

'Hora<>e  Averill,  Albany y fog  Lake^Hmon  yiadetepe,  

A.  T.  Becker,  Oohoes,  oaae  ttiniatnve  tools,  Diploma. 

It  is  difficult  to  vnderstand  the  Importanee  of  .this,  ease  of  beanlKU 
tools,  unless  some  modern  Gulliver  shoold  disooyer  a  eommnnity  of  Lili- 
putians,  in  whieh  case  they  woold  donbtless  iind  a  ready  market ;  thej 
display  ingenuity  and  skill.  We  trnat  that  in  fctttre-the  ease  will  eontain 
the  full  sized  article. 

Hostotter  k  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  Hostetter's  celebimled  StooMsh 

Bitters,  Diploma. 

Bacon  k  Stickney,  Albany,  samples  coffee,  spices,  and  mustard, .  .Diploma. 
Roy  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  for  case  of  wrought  iron  butts,  hinges,  nuts,  and 

washers,   Diploma. 

These  goods  are  widely  known  and  appreciated  for  their  excellence  and 
durability.  In  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  business,  the  manufacturer 
says  :  That  the  manufacture  of  patent  wrought  iron  butts  and  hinges  com- 
menced in  this  country  at  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  James 
Roy,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
were  all  in  favor  of  cast  goods,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  any 
gales  were  made,  as  the  cost  at  that  time  was  double  that  of  cast  butts. 
'  By  a  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wrought  goods,  they  can 
now  be  afforded  at  the  same  cost  as  cast  butts,  and  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally used  throughout  the  country.  The  straps  and  T  hinges  now  take 
the.  place  of  many  kinds  of  heavy  **old  pattern"  binges,  and  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  English  hinges  in  the  market. 

E.  B.  Orcutt,  Albany,  for  samples  stoneware,  Pat.  0.  R. 

James  Patten,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  for  patent-  Belf'balancing  aash  raiser 

and  lock  combined,  ,  .'  Diploma. 

This  was  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  for  raising,  lowering,  and  look- 
•  ing  window  sash  ;  the  one  on  exhibition  worked  admirably. 

'William  Holroyd,  Waterford,  stocks  and  dies,  •  Diploma. 

'Bell &  Dolley,  Albany,  for  samples  of^wood  carTing,. •  .P.  0*  R* 
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8.  Tj>Bmf/d,  4yiMyiy«flor              fflUNrt  ^onwMe  b^rs,  and .  cMt 
^iMn  .ttlMoeking.  inaJt  .^e,  •  Dipkp*. 

%.  Annesley  &  Co.,  Albanj,  Cor  »  large  and  elegtBt  display  of  pier 
and  mantel  mirrors,  -omamental  and  oval  picture  frames,  and  pre- 
pared gilt  and  rocewood  mouldings,  S.  M* 

Nathaniel  Wright  &  Co.,  Albany,  for  a  splendid  display  of  silver 
plated  coach  and  harness  trimmings,  gig  saddles,  bridle  fronts,  &c..  Dip. 

W.  Harvey,  Albany,  for  model  of  patent  safety  joints  for.  securing  end 
/rf  .T  rails,  .Pip. 

P.  A.  Raynor,  Williamsburgh,  for  specimens  of  artistic  oonfectiona* 
ry,  Vol.  Traiui. 

Geo.  H.  Curren,  Albany,  for  lettering  on  marble,  Vol.  Trans. 

Mrs.  John  McDuffio,  Albany,  for  speoimenaof  scouring  and  dyeing,. Barry. 

Theodore  Youmans,  Albany,  for  an  elegant  display  of  hair  jewelry, .  .Dip. 

Lawyer,  Scbermcrhorn  &  Co.,  Albany,  for  specimens  of  plain  and 
docorative  paper  hangings,  Dip. 

ilid^cwuY  k  Co.,  Alban)',  for  case  of  brass  cocks,  lead  pipo,  boiler 
and  stand  iron,  sinks,  pumps,  &c.,  all  very  good,  and  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice,  Dip. 

Gtco.  II.  Comstock,  Little  Falls,  for  model  of  a  cotton  press,  and  ^ 

model  of  a  canal  steamboat,  V.  T.  and  Dip, 

•<Mr.  Comstock  cluims  to  have  invented  a  paddle  which  will  supersede  all 

others  on  our  canals  ;  they  are  situated  each  aide  of  the  rudder,  occupying 

very  nearly  the  entire  stern  of  the  boat ;  they  are  arranged  with  slats, 

•which  close  for  the  propeling  stroke,  and  open  for  the  return,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  entire  aurfaise  for.  resistance  in  the  former^  and  but  slight  leaiatance 

in  the  latter. 

J/ambert  Dries,  Albany, ;  for  rosewood  inlaid  work-box,  1,702  pieces, 

elegantly  arranged,  P.  0.  B. 

James  A-  Hurst,  Albany,  for  specimens  of  stnffed  animals, and  birds, 

a  large  and  attractive  collection,  Dip.  and  S.  S.  Mi':, 

Alex.  Greer,  Albany,  for  cut  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  ..Dip. 

X>.  Van  Warti,  Al^baoy*  for  piipmic^l  leads,  a  superior  article  of  stoye 

polish,  Dip. 

Milton  n.  Bassett,  Now  York  city,  for  .sample  of  Spalding'  prepared  glue. 

This  article  is  simply  the  best  of  glue,  held  in  solution  by  some  chemical 
agency,  so  that  it  is  constantly  ready  for  use.  Any  housekeeper  can  see 
at  a  glance  its  convenience  and  absolute  utility.  Any  broken  or  mutilated 
article  about  the  house,  from  the  side  board  to  the  finger  glas.sos,  can  be 
easily  mended  or  repaired  by  using  this  article.  It  is  put  up  in  convenient 
siaed  bottles,  with  a  bsu»h*x«adj.&r.  UM ;  Ao/ainilx^oald  bo  without  it. 

%1VeawaKda  S.  M 

i,L.  J.  Loyd,  Albany,  for  horse  blankets,  P.  0.  R. 

M.  Vanderhoff,  New  York,  samples  of  grain,  flour,  and  salt  bags,. .  .Dip. 

■  These  graia.  })«g|i»K«'>Md  jb»    .eqfial,.4ik.all  jctapeots,  Mk  tb«^;ie|Mnl^> 
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Tan  HevMB  k  GbsrlM,  Albany,  spednens  of  pUairiMd  waret  oma- 
nentel  eoffeepoto,  and&noy  JapasRad  trajs,. •••••••••••••••• 

Tkif  ware  ia  really  beautifbl,  and  aaenia  to  be  aaaoeplible  of  a  fimih 

nearly  or  qnite  equal  to  aUver.   The  tea  trays,  we  are  mfomed,  are  from 

the  only  manvlSMlory  in  tbU  eonntiy,  and  are  deaerviog  of  high  oonunand* 

ation  Ibr  atrength,  eleganee  of  derign,  and  beauty  of  fioiab. 

Van  Womer  k  U oOarrey,  Albany,  for  Japanned  and  galyaniied  ooal 
boda  y.  T. 

John  Bartlett,  Albany,  8  ellca,  T.  T. 

E.  Wood,  Troy,  for  Pokr  refrigeratoia,  IKp. 

Duaenberry  k  Antbony,  Troy,  for  aample  of  or  earn  tartar,  y«  T. 

Wm.  Hanson,  Albany,  for  specimens  of  Aneriean  and  Italiaa  ear^ 
mantels,  sculptured  niaiA»Ie  monaments,  and  marble  work  of  varioaa 
designs — ^a  large  and  splendid  eollecdon,  worthy  of  apeoial  notiee. 
We  award  a  Silver  Medsl. 

Winant  k  Witbeek,  Troy,  for  a  fancy  vaneered  dress  box,  Y.  T. 

Chas.  Schlemmer,  East  Schodack,  fancy  work  basket,  Y.  T. 

Henry  Hisgen,  Albany,  for  wild  deer  and  wild  goose,  P.  0.  B. 

Benj.  M.  Briare,  Albany,  for  specimens  of  ornamental  confectionery, 
very  superior,  S.  M. 

S.  H.  Sankcy,  Albany,  for  model  of  a  schooner,   V.  T. 

Augustus  Viele,  West  Troy,  for  cast  iron  water  pipe,  Dip. 

P.  F.  Hall,  Troy,  for  railroad  coupling  or  chair,  apparently  an  im- 
provement,  Honorable  Mention. 

Mallory  &  Englcs,  Troy,  5  railroad  car  wheels,  Dip. 

It  is  claimed  that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  these  wheels, 

they  arc  able  to  resist  a  much  greater  pressure  than  those  in  common  use. 

Tour  committee  would  suggest  that  the  desideratum  claimed  is  worthy  to 

be  investigated  by  railroad  men. 

G.  B.  Van  Zant,  Albany,  for  monumental  headstones,.  V.  T. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Payne,  Albany,  exhibited  a  China  tea  cup  and  saucer,  and 

a  warming  pan,  purchased  in  1770 — interesting  only  as  relics  of 

a  former  century  V.  T. 

Isaac  L.  Allen,  Albany,  for  patent  Empire  wash  tub,  Y.  T. 

J).  S.  Horton,  Troy,  child's  carriage,  an  elegant  and  luxurious  affair, 

eminently  adapted  for  airing  mamma's  pet.    We  award  a. . . .  .3.  S.  H. 

Wc  find  the  following  entry  on  our  book : 
L.  H.  Hills,  Hudson,  Hilb'  air  light. 

Your  committee  were  not  only  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  exhibitor,  bat 
were  very  curious  to  see  this  celebrated  light,  but  searched  for  it  in  yain. 
John  G.  White,  Albany,  perforated  sheet  iron  for  malt  kilns. 

Several  specimens  of  this  article  were  exhibited  by  different  individuals, 
some  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  some  by  hand ;  and  so  far  as  your 
committee  were  able  to  discern,  were  equally  meritorious. 
J).  J.  Kellogg,  Rochester,  patent  photographic  trays,  Dip. 

This  article  is  anppoaed  to  be  Taloabie  to  the  trade,  in  that  it  aarea  a 
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large  Amouiil  cf  IIm  aolntfoii  of  aSrer,  required  hj  the  oidiiiftr j  plunge 
belli  ejetem  far  eeeting  tlie  pistes. 

M.  OrtYer,  Albeiiy,  Ceteraol  wmahing  maohine,  Trans.  Inst. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  washing  machines  on  exhibition,  all  of 
whiali  denblless  haTe  some  points  of  excellencet  and  as  labor^saTing  ma- 
eblnea  for  the  kitehen,  are  all  more  or  less  meritorioos. 

l>an*l  Bndd,  Albany,  carpet  ftsteners,  a  verj  desirable  article,  Y.  T. 

H.  Burden  &  Sons,  Troy,  machine  made  horse  shoes,  . .  •  • ,  S.  M. 

The  committee  were  politely  inyited  to  visit  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bur- 
den, and  witness  the  operation  of  their  horse  shoe  machine,  and  regretted 
exceedingly  that  their  duties  on  the  fair  ground  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  which  such  a  visit  would  have  afforded. 
The  shoes  are  very  well  executed,  indeed  much  better  and  more  uniform 
than  those  made  by  hand.  In  reply  to  questions  of  the  committee,  in 
regard  to  said  shoes  and  the  method  and  progress  of  their  manufacture,  the 
exhibitors  say  :  "  The  manufacture  of  horse  shoes  has  been  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Henry  Burden,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  by  machinery  of  his 
invention,  but  not  with  a  great  degree  of  success  until  recently.  The 
shoes  made  by  his  original  machine  were  justly  liable  to  objections.  But, 
after  many  experiments,  Mr.  Burden  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  machine 
adapted*  to  every  variety  of  shoe.  This  machine  takes  a  bar  of  iron  as  it 
comes  from  the  rolls  of  the  mill,  and  converts  it  into  shoes  of  any  desired 
pattern,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  second,  and  would  do  so  all  day  and  all 
night  long,  could  the  iron  be  supplied  without  stopping.  It  makes  the 
shoe  of  the  same  pattern,  with  perfect  uniformity,  and  distributes  the  iron 
prcci.vely  as  it  is  required.  The  saving  by  the  use  of  these  shoes  is  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  are  made,  the  small 
cost  of  attending  the  machine,  its  enormous  capacity  (one  of  them  making 
thousands  of  tons  a  year),  enable  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the  market 
with  shoes  of  any  desired  shape  and  weight,  at  a  fraction  above  the  cost 
of  iron,  which  sooner  or  later  must  inevitably  cause  them  to  take  the  place  of 
all  hand-made  work.  These  shoes  arc  used  upon  all  the  horses  and  mules 
in  the  United  States  service;  thev  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria;  and  the  manufacturers  are  in  negotiation  with  soTend 
foreign  countries  for  their  introduction  abroad." 

Thomas  Kereduque,  Hillhouse,  O.,  samples  of  wood  toilet  ware,  Dip. 

Jno.  A.  Goeway,  Albany,  baggage  oheoks,  oar  and  switch  looks,  and 

letter  press  (very  good),  •  •••Dip. 

Haton,  Gilbert  k  Co.,  Troy,  horse  railroad  car,  Dip. 

A  splendid  affair.  It  has,  connected,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  for 
depositing  the  fare  by  the  passenger ;  the  driver  can  witness  the  entire 
epereiion,  but  cannot  finger  the  change  himself.  Supposed  to  be  peounia* 
lUj  inportant  to  proprietors,  and  conducive  to  honesty  on  the  part  ol 
drivers,  virtues  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  porokasen. 

Frederick  Eells  &  Son,  Troy,  patent  cattle  cards,. •••  Dip. 

Jne.  Beardiley,  Little  Falls,  model  of  adjustable  iion  ebord  bridge,  •  .Dip. 
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hftd  not  time  to  Mtiafy  onnelTOS  fnUy,  ^1  ^imU  tbiii|)c  .tfie  jKjj^mA* 
.iron  dk^  a  Talofl^le  im|»rjo|v«m6Bt  s^we,  9)^09^^  to  t^o  ooa- 

^9ope  jk  ^iffm,  {S^tpj.  .frtifioul  glob^.  J^, 

Goniiig,  Winslow    Qo.,  Ti;<;y,  a^^jilfyii^^  i|i|k^.9iid^Tet8,.ftUo 

r^roa4  ol^airs^ai^d,  Mr.   ,  •  I^p. 

.000.  Race  &  Broo.,  Norwich,  C>eiM»i9C<ft;ef|W»|y,.olothe8  4?!^^  

.p.  3C«r?H9^t  C^J^fiMf  ^•Im  eoADtyi: 0.„]fd|^\ toilet  wu^e,. ......  «IHp. 

<Qbw..^eth«ni,  CMfiiM^  Pj^W!^ .eous^,  for  anperior  jaij^lfls.of  oar 

.•^..w||Ktew,g)a|B  ^  gWsB  ojltii49r,  D9. 

2.,A«>^Mkickt(AlbaDy,  spe^meps  .Biot^jsa  i^ofifiDg  ^ iid  eoioei^t  pmt«]>lp. 
,C.  W.  Ilairttoii,.. New  York  city,  spcdmeiii  jof  jraj^er-pro^Cpon^oei* 

tioo......  «  ••••••  y.  J. 

J..i^^i^pii«  Coh9ef ,  jreafjbg  loqm,  •  •  Pjp. 

.W.  yinceQt».Wes^rl7,,B.I.,,;ipiiace  pie  mcat.mid  apple  e^Uert.  •  -D^* 
J»mea]li|leDoiM|d,  fJr.,  Albany, 

•  This  is  q^ite  a  large,  case     inteojbs,  paught  and,  arrfipged  in.beantilEil 
^y^e  by ,  Master  J. ;  Mo^  Do^ald»  and,  gives  e^iijie^ce  either  of . eztrafirdnmgr 
^Q^u^al lalent,  in  tbfs  d^^im«nt  of  natiml.^lence,  or, of  HUjgerior  ciilfti- 
^sratiqn.   In  father  ca^e  much  credit  , is  doe. 

uT.:Bob^^n^qgers,  Jersey  City,  J)»zan's  C^rhoro^  ofju^^natoycipol- 

iib,  1 . . . .  •  ..YoL.TrMUk 

Judging  from  tamplei  of  .Wfck  do<ie..wi|^  jthis.  arUple,,  iie.^oeni..it  tl^e  ne 

..plus,  ultra  of  stoye  polish. 

.P.  Perry,  Troy,  model  of  combination  mill,  Diploma. 

.Great  things  arc  claimed  from  this cofnbination, b\it the conunittee lacked 
rthe  requisite  time  to  investigate. 

.  L.  B.  Storrs,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  cc,  pressing  machine  foe  tailors' 

use,  Diploma. 

This  machine  is  a  cast  iron  arm,  with  all  the  flexibility  and  motions  of  the 
^natural,  rtjquiaite  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of  presiding,  with  a  vast 
.  increase  of  power.  Were^we  tailprs^?^^  sjiould  avail  ourselves  of  its  iron- 
ing services  forthwith. 

F.  A.  Rcdington,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Empire  Diiiryman  for  the  manu- 

.  facturc  of  cheese,  .S.  Jtl. 

This  machine  ia  dimply  a  vat  and  steamer  most  admirably  arranged,  for 
the  business  of  cheese  making,  bo  that  cheese  can  be  manufactured  from 
Jthej  milk  of  fifty  cows,  with  less  labor  than  would  be  required  for  ten  before 
,the  era  of  vats  and  steamers.  There  are  other  and  similar  apparatus 
,  which,  in  many  repects,  perhaps  in  most,  are  equal  to  this  one,  but  the  com- 
mittee are  pf  q«inion.t^><i.AJf^#^»Hl»fin>iIK|^ 
I  them  all. 

H.  G.  Bull|^,,^K%ljuj^apo^.Mj^  l«iwitllJ»l.lMril#«.WK^^*P^ 
.lator,,,...,  4P*ti^ 
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Mtaing  ft  Hay,  N.  T.  nij,  tJi^^mmk  oil  distilled'  ftbm*  e<ttl^;  solidn 
iled  nilkv  self*TSfliikUiig  tikkt  bos,  snd'  ]totM  tdntt  tb  dsns  snd* 
j4tc  ;  sn  amy  of  vscIhI  srticlos  worthy  of  sspscisl  eommendstlMi,  Dip. 
W.  B.  BiUiDgs;  N.  7.  c&ty,  tiAba  light  and  gsft  bvriMg  liliii»,.....8:  Ml 

A'  very  brilllsiii  sad'tevtiftiliiglli;' 
Br.  B.  Biy,  Boobssttt,  aniidsl  leg, ....... ....  •  .8.  H. 

History  teseh^  vl'tbst  ndiT  aind  iben  s  mM'of  vnodiiiilidtf'  geiiitt  irffl* 
arise  and  aMomj^lish  an  idfiflflitmi  in  s^me  given' dtreetiOii'itrsoreDUid* 
researeb  or  meebanie  art,  or  botb  combinbd;  this,  it' sieids'Uf  ok,  is'ilftr 
ease  in  i^rl'tor  Br.  Bly  and  bis  ariilloial'leg.  Nodiing  can  possibly  mbre 
entirely  imitate  and  replaee  tlie  natural  leg.  It  is  ligbt  atld' strong ;  it  is 
eapable  dl  adjustmait  to  tbe  flttildp,'wiibotit'esosing  painorniat«riiaiillKHlt 
Tenienoe  to  4be  wearer ;  it  is  -  symmetrioid'  aaid  elegant  iii  its  propui^ion^, 
aiid  wbta  eofvered  iritb  a  «ti>elftn^  fronlffdot  be  deleeted ;  Hiit  itrferowning 
excellence  eoiudsts  in  tbir  tln^billfy  nd  perfectly  natural  motldii  6f  tbe 
joints,  snd  tbe  easy  adaptation  of  tbe  foot  to  any  plosHion',  or  otl'atiy  liiieTeW 
surface,  operating  in  all  respectp  like  tbe  natural.  And  tbe  mbtloh  of 
action  of  the  leg  in  the  act  of  walking,  on  account  of  the  rubber  springs  oT 
muscles  with  which  it  is  fbrnidhed,  in&tead  of  hitching  or  dragging,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  is  elastic,  buoyant,  natural ;  and  we  repeat,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  surmise  what  furtb^i*  cab  be  accohiplii^hcd  in  this  direction.  The 
doctor  had  a  gentleman  in  company  with  him  who  wore  two  of  them,  and' 
it  was  really  surprising  to  see  with  Wbat  case,  \tith  only  a  cane,  aud  some^' 
times  without  even  that  aid,  he  could  not  only  walk  about,  but  could  do  so 
easily  and  gracefully.  The  doctor  has  proved  himself,  not  only  a  jiian  of 
science  and  a  first  class  inventor,  but  a  public  benefactor  also  ;  and  we  feel' 
sure  that  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deprived  of  cither  or 
both  of  their  legs,  will  learn  by  the  use  of  his  artificial  ones  to  so  regard  him.' 


Jenkf.  it  Brown,  Cohoes,  samples  of  cotton  goods,  Dip. 

H.  Cogswell,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  case  of  patent  haracs,  Dip. 

E.  S.  Gerdon,  Albany,  a  very  ingenious  and  remarkable  padlock,. . . .  Dip. 
J.  Spaulding,  Saratoga,  saw  set,  V.  Trans. 


Joseph  Ditto,  N.  Y.  city,  patent  Mica  and  fibrous  cement  roofing,  —  Dip. 
A.  C.  McFarland,  Albany,  exhibition  of  manufacturing  candies,. S.  S.  M. 

This  manufactory  was  in  full  blast  on  the  ground,  not  only  manufactur- 
ing, but  dispensing  sweets  to  the  multitude.  The  committee,  being  all 
men  of  taste  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  consider  themselves 
competent  to  judge  fully  of  its  merits.  We  pronounce  it  superior. 
G.  W.  Dean,  Glens  Falls,  Dean's  adjustiblc  cylinder  tuyre,...,V.  Trans. 
J.  H.  R.  Priest,  N.  Y.  city,  £llery'8  patent  India  rubber  paint  and' 

cement,     Dip. 

Among  the  innumerable  commodities,  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  from 
rubber,  we  now  have  paint  of  all  the  various  colors  except  white,  for  which 
it  is  claimed  that  it  has  the  advantage  over  lead  or  zinc  paints  in  cheapness 
and  durability — important  it^ms,  wbich,  if  true,  Will,  of  coarse,  very  soon 
bring  it  into  general  use. 
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Oatnadw  &  Heart,  T107,  nnples  of  fire  briek,..  •••••••  Hip, 

Olifton  Co.,  (W.  Stone,  •igent,)  CohoM,  om^Im  of  knit  diiiU 

drawers,   •••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Thomas  Jefferson,  BnlEslo,  model  fire  esgiae  ift  workiqg  oider«  .  •  •  • .  Dip. 
J.  0.  Sknler  k  Co.,  Amsterdam,  metaUle  Varial oaiee,   


Theae  burial  easei  are  manv&otnred  of  galTaniied  iron,  perfeet^  iaiper- 
tioiw  to  water  or  air,  and  finished  in  any  desired  stjle.  It  is  elaimed  fat 
tlto,  tiiat  thej  are  lighter  and  eheaper  than*  the  east  iron  burial  oasea,  and 
eqnaUy  indestmetible  and  tight. 

A..  0.  Miles,  agent,  Nsshna,  N.  H.,  White's  patent  money  drawer,.  •  Dip. 
A  very  ingenioos  oontrivanee,  both  to  baffle  and  deteet  rognes. 

H.  M.  Jones,  Seheneetady ,  model  of  slate  roof,  •  •  •  V.  Tians. 

H.  Littlcilohn,  Troy,  hoop  look  entter,  Y.  Traas. 

This  instmaent,  at  one  stroke,  onts  the  look  on  one  end  of  a  hoop  ready 
for  setting.  We  commend  it  to  the  oonsideKation  of  ooopen  as  likely  to 
piove  a  Yslnable  labor  saver. 

A.  Halloek,  Qneens,  Qoeens  00.,  ease  of  froit  boxes,  D^b 

Horaoe  Vangbn,  Phila*,  Pa.,  proeess  for  Inbrioating,  sailed  the  oooling 
oomponnd  solution ;  prooess  of  hardening  steel,  and  wvooght  and 

east  iron,  ••••  •  D^ 

In  regard  to  the  oooling  oomponnd,  the  oommittee  haTO  been  shown  a 
letter  from  the  superintendent  Of  the  BeaTor  Meadow  B.  R.  A  Coal  Co., 
in  whioh  he  says :  **  Mr.  Horaoe  Yaaghn:  Sir^I  find  that  sinoe  we  have 
used  yonr  oooling  oomponnd  or  liquid,  the  loeomotiTe  engines  on  onr  road 
haTO  mn,  in  July,  ninety«siz  miles,  and  in  Angoit  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  per  quart  of  oiL  In  April  last,  when  we  did  not  use  your  oil  or 
liquid,  the  average  was  fifty-six  miles  run  for  one  queri  of  oil  used ;  we 
Ufod  lard  oil  on  our  loeomotiTo  engines  onlj/'^If  the  half  of  the  above 
will  hold  true,  it  would  be  difiioult  to  oompute  the  inmiense  saving  whioh 
would  ensue  to  the  railroad  interest  in  this  eountry  by  iu  adoption.  In 
ngjud  to  the  prooess  of  hardening  steel  and  iron,  we  were  unable  to  judge ; 
but  he  elaimed  to  temper  edge  tooU  so  nicely,  that  iron  oonld  be  out  widk 
them  without  detriment.  Some  persons  might  think  ho  elaimed  too  mneh, 
but  time  will  determine. 

Young  ft  Cook,  Albany,  east  iron  sinks,  •   Dip. 

John  Goodman,  DeFriestville,  Rensselaer  eonnty,  is  rq^rted  to  have  had 
on  exhibition  a  oompoidtion  tor  destroying  inseoti  on»  and  Ibr  renovating 
trees.  A  very  valuable  compound  if  it  will  but  aeoomiplish  half  what  it  pMWf 
ises  ;  but  the  oommittee  were  unable  to  find  Mr.  Goodman  or  his  eompound. 
H.  DeGraw,  Troy,  case  of  boot  jacks,  and  knife  and  fork  scourers, . .  Y.  T. 

One  could  almost  afford  to  wear  tight  boots  that  be  might  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  having  them  removed  by  one  of  these  fancy  jacks.  We  commend 
the  kDifc  and  fork  scourer  to  thrifty  housekeepers. 

"Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  Albany,  Hoc'b  printing  press,  S.  M. 

This  press  was  in  operation,  and  the  bills  thrown  q&  and  distributod  to 
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1h»  niUion,  wete  parftei  Bpeommof  the  «rt.  The  press  is  too  wellkaown 
to  need  comment  from  ns — "  it  works  as  thoogli  instiiiet  with  life.*' 
John  Deomead,  Albany,  silk  and  woolen  fringes,  Dip. 


E.  A.  BiUin^h  Troy,  lUte  enameled  mantels  and  table  tops,  S.  M. 

These  speoimens  were  indeed  beautiful,  very  highly  finished  and  perfect 
imitolione  of  marble.  They  are  mannfutured  from  slatestone,  and  said 
to  he  liilly  equal  to  marble  in  durability,  and  less  snseeptible  to  ii^ory  by 


defMiog,  or  otherwise. 

8.  W*  Gibbs  k  Son,  Albany,  three  etoTO  ptfttems,  8. 8.  M. 

K.  Johnston,  Gohoeet  three  pieees  of  printing  eloth,  Dip, 

Kboz  &  Hoard,  (New  York  Look  Co.,)  Knox  Comers,  Oneida  oonnty, 
Hoard  A  Spenoer's  bniglar  proof  look,  8.  M. 


This  lode  is  mannfMtnred  by  the  New  York  Look  Co.,  at  Knox  Comers, 
in  great  variety  and  quantity,  to  suit  all  doors,  from  the  bank  ?anlt  to  the 
oommon  dwelUig,  anid  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  absolutely  burglar 
proofl '  Of  oourse  ii  would  be  impossible  in  this  plaoe  to  give  a  detailed 
deeeription,  but  we  will  mention  that  one  of  ita  peouliarities  is,  thai  when 
looked  on  the  inside,  the  key  hole  upon  the  outside  is  entirely  elosed  up ; 
and  farther,  the  key  aets  as  a  stop  to  the  bolt.  So  Uiat  oould  the  bolt  by 
aay  means  be  got  at,  the  key  must  be  broken  before  it  oan  be  moved.  We 
•onsider  the  look  eminently  worthy  the  oonsider^tion  of  the  public. 
Benjamin  Payne,  Albany,  tobaooo,  snuif,  cigars,  cheeolate,  coooa  and 

pipes,  a  very  ereditable  display,  and  many  of  the  artioles  of  superior 


merit,  we  award  a  • .  •  •  •  Bip.  &  8.  H. 

€•  y.  Queen,  Peekskill,  blaeksmith's  forge,   • . .  •  Dip. 

Boss  k  Crocker,  Albany,  black  walnut,  pine,  and  white  wood  lumber, 

si^eiior  quality  •••••  Dip. 

Wdcett  k  Webster,  Chester  Faetories,  Mass.,  fishing  rod,  8.  8.  H. 

H.  A.  Boe,  Madison,  Lake  Co.;  Ohio,  Boe's  Western  rescue  cheese  vat 

and  heater, an  excellent  artiele,.  •  ••••  Dip. 

Henry  0.  WUkins,  Albany,  Wilkins  popped   Dip. 


Supposed  to  be  4  superior  artble,  but  as  the  proof  of  ihe  superiority  of 
popped  com.  like  that  of  pudding,  is  in  the  eatbg,  which  test  we  liad  not 
tlie  opportunity  to  apply,  we  can  only  speak  of  appearaaeec,  whidi  were 
Tory  much  in  its  finvor. 

D.  Harris,  Albany,  paper  hangings  and  window  shades,  Dip. 

J.  L.  Allen,  Albany,  meat  masticator,  Y.  T. 

C^ordon  &  Ballou,  Albany,  drapery,  tassels  and  loops,  Dip. 

Mrs.  John  McDuffie,  Albany,  specimenb  of  dyeing  and  scouring,.  .Thomas. 

G.&S. Robinson, Albany,  chandeliers  forga8,and  paper  shades  for  lamps,  Dip. 

David  Munson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  lightning  rods,  Dip. 

W.  H.  Tower,  New  York  city,  compound  cough  cream  and  cholera  cor- 
dial, S.  M. 

The  committee  cheerfully  recommend  the  cough  cream,  having  tested  it, 

and  find  it  of  a  very  soothing  charaoter,  especially  to  those  af&icted  with 

bronchial  affections. 
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Amos  Briggs,  Troy,  all  article  (if^  ing^irffrf  nMAe  1))^  viMQri 

This  article  wu  a  bottle  with  WftxnodM  bill  ii»id»iieinljr«tk*  n»gr  cf 
the  bottle.  It  was  nothing  wonctorftil  fdr*  boiUe  t»  00Btii«  »  bdl,-lNtf 
the  qiiefliion  was  how  it  came  ih  there.  Thie  probieiii'ire  had  not  tiint  i0 
aMte  but  concluded  to'  %¥M  thirf  entbrjfi  Pirium;  Thmuf  V-wm  Imfilb' 
meMB  fof  hie  iilgefttiiitTs  tnuting-  thlit  in'lnttm-h«  will  itnon  liis  ^hi^^ 
the  eonetniotloii  of  artioles  of  nCililnf . 

0.  W.  Seely,  Albany,  maohiiM-made  horae  ihoet,  •  •   •  .S.  8:  Mb 

Mrs.  GAthartne  Johneon,  New  Ytirk-oity,  soi^  and  bliidHgiv  • .  •  •  .VhoiaiM. 
J',  it,  Osboni,  Alba&Tt  mftrlileiied  ekte  uaolili;  tvblo  topt,  ooffinv, 

The^  attidM  am  of  tho  esme  material  and  oo&atnietiiOii-M  ihoao  eiM*' 
bited  by  E.  Billings  of  Trey.  The  diijllmy  wte  laii^er  and  ^e  wM  «s* 
oe^dingly  woU  dbne,  1»nl  Hie  eoihntittee  w^re  of  the  ophrion  that  the  Trcy 
ihaniiiketilrer  had  exeelllsd  in  dedgn*  add  finish.  Wo-  tt#aid,%   Dip. 

P.  B.  Briatol,  BbttMlk,  IdVlngitOn  e«meyr1]tai|gfefcT'B'«l«^ 

A  very  ingeniods  aiid'nMfol  ioatmneDt  for  tra'rt^ors'and  otheftr,  eiMpI^ 
bnrglara,  who  ibay  not  only*  be  alaHnned  bnt  kiUnd  eVeti;  ftr  it  is  oapalile  of 
being  loaded,  and  eati  be  sO  attanged  thkt  whte  the'  dbbr  is  opened  H'do* 
po&ita  a  leaden  bnllet  in  Ae  breaM  of  tiie  hrtroAMr.*  We  wMd  advM  al 
traYelem  to  supply  themselTOB  wHhonf  fail.  It  is  elfeotWtf  and  cheapo,  atudf 
ean  be  earned  witlMMiiF  M'  least  nueonvenieuOe' itt  thTTest  pocket.-  We 

award,   .*  .8.  8.  iCr 

Mrs.  H.  L*  Emery,  Albany,  shell' boz«.  '. .-.  .Thomas. 

JTohn  rienderson,  Horseheads-,  Ohenning  county,  speohBon  of  patent 

^orae  riioes,  ;  *  Dftp.- 

John  Hendlersott,  HoiMieaidli,  Ohdmtni^  oounty,  patent  hvb  attd  akle 

fabtener,  ;  <  S.  8;M. 

tf.Van  Benthnysen,  Albany,  Adams  piiliting  pi^ss  a\id  Buggbs  press, 

also  type  Bftaiohine  antfftlding  maehinej. .  •  • » « •  .8.  If.' 

B.  Ohkppcr,  Castleton,  model  bee  htTe»  .«..•••  i  .r  •  »lMp. 

T.  0.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  and  ha^d  SMp  made  firam  wheat 

bran  •  •  •  * . « •  .Blp. 

Mr.  Taylor  claims  <o  havd  disooVered  a  prooets  to*  making  soft  and  hard 
from  wheat  bran,  wliioh  he  assumes  rut  is  mtfoh-  better  attd  cheaper  thiftr 
soap  made  in  the  usual  way,  which  are  certainly  imporUtnt  considcmtionfi. 
We  should  perhaps  add,  that  this  boap  will  wash  Well  in  soft  or  hard  water, 
or  even  in  sea  water.  • 
Bristol,  Bowne&  Co.,  Gouvemeur,  carriage  shafts  made  by  machinery, S.  M. 

G.  Jenkins,  Queensbnry,  buggy  and  cart  hubs,  Dip. 

J.  P.  Wili^on,  Ilion,  Herkimer  county,  burglar's  alarm  Dip. 

This  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  above,  of  Mr.  Bristol,  but  dif- 
ferent in  construotion.  The  committee  could  ecaroely  choose  between 
them. 

J.  H.  R,.  Priest,  New  York  city,  tailor's  shears. 

Splendid  article  and  will  cut  well  with  but  slight  assistance  from  tho 
operator.    We  award,  .V. 
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0HMti«  Bum.,  UnMT  1iMii««   8^8.  M; 

Said  by  experlt  to  be  »  Tory  foperior  artiole. 
Into  Via  NowhoiiM,  (14  yean  of  age,)  Albany,  case  small  saws,  .S.  S«  H* 
iMFolbrd,  AllMiny,  "  Empire  **  wash  tab,  Y.  T. 


Aft  Amotelir,  Albany,  oil  painting,  (for  exhibition  only,)  very  great  merit. 
Qoorge  Jaokson,  Cohoes,  knitting  machine,  superior  article,  Dip. 

G.  L.  WILLAKD,  Queeus  county,  Chairmaru 
JAMES  WILLETS,  QuoenR  county, 
RALPH  RICHARDS,  Washmgton  county, 

H.  L.  DAY,  Greene  county, 

&  A.  BvNOi,  Oneid*  ooinly,  Steniary  of  Committm, 

VI&B  BNQINBS. 

Cloft  7,  Com.  72  E. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Engine  Co.,  No.  8,  Albany,  Ist  pcoipinm,  

Dip.  and  S.  BL, 

Ameriona  Engine  Go.,  No.  18,  Albany,  2d  premium,. .  .Dip.  and  8.  8.  M«. 

Heptane  Engiiio  Go.,' No.  10,  Albany,  8d  piemiam,  •  Dipm 

](ellef  Engbe  Co.,  No.  11,  Albany,  4tb  premium,  •  •  .8.  8.  MV. 

H08K  CARRIAQES.  < 

Putnam  Hose  Co.,  No.  3,  Albany,  Ist  premium,,..,*,.,, Dip.  and  S.  M. 

Washington  Hose  Co.,  No.  2,  Albany,  2d  premium,  •  S.  M. 

Phoenix  Hose  Co.,  No.  4,  Albany,  3d  premium,  S.  S.  M. 

Gen.  Wool  Hose  Co,,  Troy,  (exhibition  only),  Equal  to  the  best. 

Hubbell  &  Johnson,  Albany,  hose  spider,  different  class  from  those 
awarded  premiums ;  superior  workmanship  and  design,  as  well  as 
coQTement,for  handling,  and  for  this  the  committee  awaxd|»...S.  S.  M. 

BATia.  r 

ClMt  7,  Cammitte$  72  F. 

J.  H.  B.  Davidaon,  Albany,  beat  burglar  and  fire  proof  aaft,  8.  IL 

do  do     beat  parlor  aafe,  8.  M. 

Winno  A  Abeel,  AlUny,  *•  LiUie*a  aafe,". . . ,  Dip. 

Two  reporta  haviog  been  made  on  oafea— one  by  a  speoial  Gommittea|| 
T2  V,  to  whom  all  the  sa&a  entered  were  referred,  and  anotiier  by  Committei| 
OB  whoae  printed  list  aafea  were  mentioned,  but  no  entriea  made  on  ih4 
«ntry  booka  <tf  ibe  Soeiiity  to  Committee  65. 

The  partiea  repreaenting  Herrmg*a  and  LiUie'a  aalba  were  beard  before 
liie  Committee — and  bating  beard  the  statemeiiti  of  ibe  partiea  preaent,  • 
On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Fails, 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Safes,  72  F,  is  sustained 

The  above  resolution  passed. 

The  awards  arc  as  above  :  the  Committee  recommend  "^1  Silver  MedaV^ 
to  J.  M.  B.  Davidson,  for  the  best  burglar  and  fire  proof  safe,  and  also  for 
[Ao.  TaAna.]  4a 
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Pfttent  Safe. 

On  motion  of  Bfr.  Wainwbioht, 

Resolved,  That  so  mnoli  of  the  Report  of  Oommittw  N«b  66,  aa  rtbtos 
to  safes,  be  stricken  out,  as  the  articles  had  been  reisnred  to  aaolkw  Ombt 
taittec,  72  i\  appointed  for  the  pwrpoee,  and  passed  upon  bj  thMn* 


ciiASS  vm. 

No.  73.   Profisbional  List. 
Cut  Flowers, 

For  the  best  display,  John  Wilson,  Albanj,  '  *  SIO 

2d  beat.  Smith  k  Hanchett,  Sjitonie,  8.  M. 

DahUat, 

Best  collection,  John  Wilson,  Albany   $6 

2d  best,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracnse,   3 

Best  24  dissimilar  blooms  (with  names)  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse.  5 

2d  best,  John  Wilson,  Albany,   3 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms,  John  Wilson,  Albany,   3 

2d  best,  John  Dingwall,  Albaoy,   1 

Best  American  seedling,  not  before  exMbted,  Smith  &  Hanohett, 

.  Syraouae,  •••••••••••  ••••8.  S.  M. 

  Roiet, 

For  the  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  Tarieties,  Smitb  k  Haa- 

ohett,  SjraoQse,  .'•  •  $S 

fid  best,  Ii.  Menand,  Watonrliet,   S 

Fpr  tbe  newest  and  test  24  distinot  varieties,  (witb  names,)  Smith  & 

Haneheti,  Sjraoiue,   5 

For  the  newest  and  best  12  varieties,  Smith  k  Hanehett,  Sjraonse,.  •  S 

Phloxes. 

For  the  greatest  number,  newest  and  best  varieties,  John  Wilson, 

Albany,  •  •  5 

2d  best,  Smith  Si  Hanchett,  Syracuse,   S 

For  the  best  12  varieties,  with  names.  Smith  k  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  .  S 
For  the  best  new  seedling,  not  before  exhibited,  Smith  k  Haneheti, 
Syraonse,  •  •   1 

• 

For  the  best  display,  monthly  oamatione,  John  Wilson,  Albany,  ....  3 

Verbenas. 

For  the  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  John  Pingwall, 

Albany,  •   5 

2d  best.  Smith  k  Hanchett,  Syracuse    ••••••  8 

Newest  and  best  12  varieties,  Smith  k  Hanohett,  Syraonse,   S 

2d  bes^  John  Wilson,  Albany,   1 
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Best  eollention,  3  varieties  of  American  seedlings,  not  before  edii- 
bit^d,  John  Dingwall,  Albany,  S.  M. 

German  Aifiri, 

Best  collection,  John  Dingwall,  Albany,  ;  ••••••  $S 

2d  best,  Smith  &  Hmehett,  Syracuse,  1' 

Pamiei. 

Best  oolleetion,  Smith  &  Hiunehett,  SynMsuse,  •   8 

2d  beet,  Wm.  Nfwoomb,  JohasoBTille,  *  •  •  •  •   1 

Ten  Week  Stock. 

Best  collection,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse, . .  •   3 

Ditcreti<mary. 

Wm.  Newcomb,  JohasonTlUe,  display  of  cat  flowers,    ..Dip*  and  Barry. 


B.  K.  Bliss,  Sprisgfteld,  Mass.,  eoUeetion  «f  dahlias,  8.  M« 


No.  74.  AxATBUB  List. 
Cui  Fl€w$rs, 

For  the  best  display,  Ifrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  PUtstown,  Benssela^ 


Dahlias, 

For  .the  greatest  number,  newest  and  best  varieties,  L.  E.  Smith,  Me- 

chinicville,   |5 

3d  best,  Mrs.  Emily  Newcomb,  Johnsonville,   3 

Best  12  dissimilar  blooms  (with  names),  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  Johngonville,  8 

2d  best,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Numee,  Pittstown,   1 

Best  6  dissimilar  blooms,  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  Johnsonville,   2 

2d  best,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown   1 

Rotes. 

For  the  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  Tarieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van 

Namee,  Pittstown  ,  6 

Best  12  varieties,  with  names,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,. . .  8 
For  the  best  6  yarieties,  with  names,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pitt»> 

town,  «   2 

For  the  best  display,  monthly  oamaiioDS,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Yaa  Namee, 
Pittstown,   S 

Verbena. 

For  the  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van 

Namee,  Pittstown,  ••«•  5 

2d  best,  Mrs.  E.  Newcomb,  Johnsonville,   8 

Best  12  distinct  varieties,  with  names,  J.  Theodore  Van  Namee,  Pitta- 
town,  ••••  •••  8 

2d  best,  Mrs.  J.  T>  Ysn  Namee,  Pittstown, ...^  •  «  1 

Best  9.  y^ptWt    .Thoodoc^  YsA  Namee,  Pittstown,  ...«•••••■..••  % 
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id  M  6  wMis,  Ifn.  J.  T.  Ym  K«M0;  PllliiMm,   $1 

Fd^  the  best  teedliag,  not  belbro  eikiMtedy  Kn,  J.  T.  Yaii  K«Mft» 
Pittatown,   ,  ^   1 

PMoxet. 

Qreatest  number  of  newest  and  best  Tarieties,  Mrs.  E.  Newcomb, 

Johnaonville,   4 

2d  best,  Mrs,  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,   2 

Best  6  varieties,  with  names,  3Irs.  J.  T,  Van  Nainec,  Pittstown,. ...  2 

Best  seedling,  not  before  shown,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown, .  1 

Gerinan  Asters. 

Best  collection,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  «...•  i 

2d  best,  Mrs.  £.  Newoomb,  JobnooiiTiUe..   1 

PatuUt. 

Beet  eollection,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Vn  Namee,  Pi(tolo#n«  , .  •   8 

•   2d  bMt,  J.  Theodore  Van  Namee,  Pittitown   1 

Ten  Wuk  Stotk. 

Beit  display,  Mn.  J.  T.  Yan  Kamee,  PiMstown,   2 

2d  best,  Vm,  S.  Newoonb,  JohBwnrville,   1 

No.  75.    General  List. 
Pot  Plants. 

Best  collection  of  house  plants,  in  pots,  to  consist  of  20  different  • 
specimens,  the  variety  of  the  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 

are  grown,  considered,  L  Menand,  Watervliet,   $10 

Best  10  plants,  diflerent  species  or  varieties,  L.  Menand,  WaterTliet,  5 
2d  best,  John  Dingwall,  Albany,   2 

Floral  Design  or  Ornammt^ 

Best,  David  McLeod,  Albany,  •••••••••••  •••  6 

2d  best,  Mis.  J.  I.  Van  Namee,  Pittsiown,  «   2 

BesI  pair  band,  Jobn  Wihon,  Albny,   5 

ii  best,  Jobn  Dingwall,  Albany   2 

Beit  pair  parlor,  Jobn  Dingwall,  Albany,   5 

beat,  Jobn  Wilson,  Albany,   2 

Bast  basket  bouqnet,  Jobn  Wilson,  Albany, . .  •  •   5 

2d  best.  L.  Howmdi  WatorrUet,   2 

FRUITS. 

No.  76.   Class  1.   Puofsssional  List. 

Apples. 

Greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  speoimens  oorreotly  named, 
8  of  each,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roohester,   616 

2d  bcRt,  Smith  k  Hancbefct,  Syracuse,. .  .«••••  •  10 

Best  20  varieiiea,  best  grown  and  oerrsoUy  named,  Smitb  k  Hanebatt, 
SyracQse,  •   12 

2d  best,  Daniel  Oongar,.  Woloott  «   I  2 
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Best  12  vaiielMi,  Mmetiy  BMMd,  nx  «C  mkt  &b»A  9i  Haa«hill, 

Syracuse,  •••••  •  •  |6 

^  bMt,  Diniel  Co^Wt  WolooM,   | 

Peart. 

QmtMl  ii«mb«r  of  good  wioties,  and  boet  tpeeimens  oorreotly  named, 

tlnoe  of  each,  EUwanger  ft  Banry,  Rochester,   15 

Sd  boat,  SaiHi  ft  Haachett,  Syracuse,   IQ 

Boii.SOTarieties,  best  specimens,  correctly  named,  Smith  &  Hanchtitt, 

Sjiaooie,   19 

Baal  12  wieties,  best  specimens,  six  of  each,  correctly  named,  Smith 

ft  Hanchett,  Syracuse,   8 

2d  bast,  L.  Menand,  Watervliet,   ^ 

Best  6  varieties,  beat  specimens,  correctly  named,  six  of  each,  James 

M.  Matteson,  Jacksonville,  Tompkins  county,   $ 

2d  beat,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  ^   S 

D  iscret  ionary — AppUt, 

John  W.  Bailey,  Plattoburgh,  125  Tarieties,  Dip. 

James  M.  Matteson,  Jacksonville,  12  Tarioliea»  •  V.  T. 

Daniel  Conger,  Wolcott,  3  varieties,.  •••••••  •••Downing. 

W.  B.  Van  Natten,  UnionTille,  Albanj  eo.,  golden  pippini,.*  Y.  T. 

Pears, 

W.  L.  Feiris,  Throg,e  Keokt  Weetolieiler  00.,  60  Tftrietiea,.  •  •  .BowniBg. 

J.  H,  Hatteioa,  JaokaoDTiUe,  12  wietiea,.  Bmj, 

HenMidy  Waterrliet,  6  varietiefl,  •  Y •  T. 

No.  77. 

Quinces. 

Beat  dosen,  apple  or  orange,  Natbaniel  EuMnrlton,  East  Ghreenbnalii.  •  |9 
fid  beat,  Joba  WUaoD,  Albany,.-**   S 

(Trapet. 

.Orealett  nvmber  of  good  nativo  tiiieties,  beet  grown  speoimaaa,  tbfno 

bwiebee oaeb,  William  Biodkbink,  Hndion,  ^..^  6 

2d  beat.  W,  H.  Merritt,  Hart's  Village,  Dotebess  00.,  •  S 

Best  1  variety,  6  bonebes,  W.  H.  Merrit^,  Hart*s  Tillage,  Dntdieas 
oonnty,  •  f 

Discrei  ionary. 

B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.,  fruit  and  flower  labels,  ••••••  Dip. 

Charles  F.  Wait,  West  Sand  Lake,  cranberry  vines,....«.......*»T.  T, 

Wm.  Richardson,  Albany,  box  strawberry  plants,   Dip. 

B.  M.  Dewey,  Boobeater,  colored  platea  of  fruit  and  flowers,. ...  8.  S.  M. 

No.  78.^0iiJJW  2.— Aiumift  Luv. 

Apples. 

Greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  specimens  correctly  named, 
(bree  of  each,  SyWester  Bortisi  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  00  115 
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Beat  twfintj  TarietiiM,  best  grown  tad  oofreeHy  naaed,  Smiik  Cobb, 

Albany,  $10 

2d  best   do   Goo.  W.  Rusooe,  Kock  Stream,  Yates  co.,  •  ft 

Best  12  varieties,  oorrectlj  named,  six  of  each,  N.  GriUendeii,  Itbaoft,  5 
2d  boot  do  Mm.  W.  M.  HoloMS,  Chroenwiok,   S 

Ptars, 

Greatest  number  of  good  varieties,  and  best  specimens  correctly  named,- 

three  of  each,  D.  T.  Vail,  Troy,   15 

Be«t  20  varieties,  best  specimens,  correctly  named,  H.  G.  Dickerson, 

Lyons,   10 

2d  best  twenty  varieties,  Ac,  D.  T.  Vail,  Troy,   5 

Best  12  varieties,  best  speoimens,  six  of  each,  cprreoify  named,  John 

G.  White,  Albany   S 

2d  best    do    Geo.  W.  Ruscoe,  Rock  Stream,   ft 

Best  six  varieties,  best  specimens,  correotljr  named,  six  of  each,  N. 

Crittenden,  Ithaca  •••••••••••  ft 

2d  best   do   D.  T.  VaU,  Troy,   ft 

Disereticnarff, 

Manrioe  E.  Tiele,  Albwij,  20  yarioties  of  Apples,   •   |S 


K.  Crittondon,  Itbsca,  single  yariety  of  apples,  •••••••  S«  S.  M. 

So.  70.  Amatbve  List. 

Plumt. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  grown  ppocimens,  correctlj 


named,  six  of  each,  Kobt.  P.  Wiles,  Albany,  plate,  value,. $ft 

2d  best    do    John  G.  White,  Albany,   ft 

Best  one  variety,  12  specimens,  George  W.  I^uecoe,  &ook  Stream, 

Yates  CO  ,   % 

Best' doien  apple  or  orange,  Jobn  O.  Wbite,  Albany,  ft 

2d  best  do        do        W.  Stevenson,      do    2 

Grapes. 

Greatest  number  of  good  nativ^  varieties,  best  grown  speeimens,  throe 
bunches  each,  John  G.  White,  Albany,  ft 

Best  one  variety,  six  bunches,  A.  B.  Mack,  Westport,  £ssez  oonnty,  2 

Greatest  namber  of  varieties,  and  best  specimen  foreign  grapes,  grown 
under  glass,  six  bunches  of  each,  David  McLeod,  Albany,  ,   W 

Best  one  variety,  three  bunches,  Jefferson  Mayell,  Oreenbnsb,  2 

IFa/erjKeioiw. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties,  and  best  specimens,  David  McLeod,  Al- 
bany   5 

Beet  specimen,  any  variety,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  Albany,   1 
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Muskmelons. 

^Bmi^fmimMt  mj  nneiy,  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  Ireland's  Conem,  •  • .  •  fl 
SdbMi  do        4o        PUlip  liyen,  BetUAkem,  Tnu. 

•  INlMriftMMrf* 

A.  T.  YftB  Slyck,  iOozMokie,  seedling  quinoet*  Tht  nnmhw  ezKi- 
bited  being  below  that  required  for  a  premiam,  and  being  very  fine, 
we  award  Um  a  copy  of,.  •  Downing. 


W.  MoMonger,  Ireland's  Comers, ever-beariiig  laspberry  seedling,.  .V.  T. 

KO.  -SOd — ^FOBBIOM  FftUIT. 

Gmpsf. 

€•  H.  BoUossii,  GlevsUnd,'  0.,  one  seedfing  gimpe  of  very  great  pro- 


■liie,   18 

PREMIUMS  AWARDBD  FEB.,  1860.— WINTER  MEETING. 
Sorroy  of  tbo  eovnty  of  Onondaga*  bj  Hon.  Georgo  Qeddesi  eKaauned 
andapproTod,.  •«  «  •  .1400 

VABM8,  GRAIN. 

1st  premiun,  Lewis  Sherrill,  Greenvillei  Greene  coonty,.   $50 

DAIRY  FARM. 

Ist  premium,  Hiram  MiIIh,  Martinsbnrgb,  Lewis  oonnty,   60 


James  ZoUer,  Oswegatchie,  St.  Lawrenoe  Co.,  Three  Vols.  Tranf. 

fiiram  Oimstead,  of  Walton,  Deleware  Co.,  statement  of  his  butter 
dairy,  sbdwing  a  very  large  yield  and  profit,  also  an  article  on 
furming,  connected  witb  the  bntter  dairy,  Special  Premiim. 

PBAINIMO. 

Best  ezperiment,  W.  T.  and  )B.  Smith,  Genera,  (88  aeies  drained,) . .  $20 
T.  C.  Maxwell,  and  Bro.,  Geneva,  Spedal  Premiam,  (30  acres),  S.  MedaL 

K88AYH  ON  0BASSE8  AND  MANURES. 

The  Committee  report  that  the  essayb  submitted,  were  interesting,  bat 
did  not  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  society. 

■xmiMSKT  WITH  nuenLiuBs  won  niMAir  coma. 
W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  860 

IBBXOATIim  OF  LAUD. 

Best  experiment,  C.  L.  Kiersted,  Kingstoo,  Ulster  Co.,  28 

PREPARED  (}RA88E8  AND  UERBAQE. 

Best,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  i'ittntown,  RensseUer  Co.,  97  Tsrieties,  16 

GRAIN  AND  SEt^DS. 

Best,  Mrs.  Henry  Wicr,  Johnsonville,  llcn8selaer  Co.,  86  varieties  grain 
and  seeds,  bottled ;  17  varieties  in  stalk  •   10 

FIELD  CROPS. 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

•Best,  C.  W.  Bolls,  Westmoreland,  2  acres,  08  4-5  bushels,  net  $77.82,  16 
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ePBIMQ  BABLET. 

3eBt,  Hixam  HUU,  M*rtmsburgk,  2  mm,  122  a-d  biahels,  D«i  I&8.96, 

mm. 

BmIi  0.  L.  Kiented,  KiogplOB,  8  85>100  mtm,  SOS  bnikelt,  ael 


I1MJ7   K 

OATS. 

Best,  C.  L.  Kiersted,  Kingston,  two  acres,  218  bnshels,  net  $97.72, ...  lb 
2d,  Wm.  H.  SHngerland,  Normanskill,  Albanj  Co.,      acres,  61 8 J 
buahelB,  net  $236.28,   10 

FLAX. 

Best,  Merrit  C.  Snyder,  Rensselaer  Co.,  2  18-100  acres,  net  $14&0T,  1& 
^  Bmrj  Wier,  BeiiM«lMr  Co.»  1  74-100  aoiet,  Ael.|82^,   10 

TOOKWHBAT. 

O/L.  Kiinled,  Kingiton,  1  aoie,  85}  bosliels,  net  $11.18,   S 


Mr.  A.  Chnmee,  Walertown,  preseiited  a  statement  of  an  oet  eiep  raiaei 
hf  bim  on  one  aere  of  ground — ^yoor  Oommhtee  would  teeonnMnda  Yoldina 
Tiamaetiont,  Mr.  G.  not  being  entitled  to  a  third  preminai,  luiTiag  laHed 
'to  oonfonn  to  tlie  feynbemenla  of  the  leeiety  ee  to  tito  Munb^  ef  aeiea. 

Tonr  Oonunittee  regret  that  no  erope  of  wimer  wheat  weie  pm- 
•anted  for  piemlnma,  the  etope  of  grwn  having  been  wnnenaUj  Ine  lha 
past  .seaaon,  and  tbey  baTO  no  donVt  that  some  statements  mdght  hnw 
'heen  made  of  erops,  whieh  would  have  tended  to  restore  the  eonfdenea  ef 
lumen  In  this  orop,  whioh  for.  the  past  Ibw  jears,  owing  to  the  raingea  ef 
the  wheat  midge,  bsa  bemi  rapidly  faifiag. 

PEA8. 

Best,  E.  W.  Busbnell,  Hillsdale,  Col.  Co.,  IJ  acres,  40^  ba»heb),  net 

$50.40,   $9 

'2d,  John  Potter,  Marcy,  Oneida  Co.,  1  acre  and  2  roods,  net  $36.78,  5 
8d,  Ira  R.  Peck,  East  Bloomfield,  1  1-100  acres,  40  buaheli,  net 
$18.50,  Trans. 

POTATOES. 

Best,  £.  8.  Haywavd,  Boohester,  1  aere,  806  biahek,  net  $88^08^...  $8 


BUT  A  BA0A8* 

Beet,  Hiram  Olmstead,  Walton  Delaware  Oo^  82  rods,  807  bMheia, 

net  $198.10,   • 

oAUton. 

Best,  B.  8.  Hayward,  Boohester,  47-100  aeres,  808  bnshels,  net 

$48.10,    8 

2d,  Hiram  Olmstead,  Walton, 42 rods,  877 bnsbsls,  net  $4848,  $ 


8d,  A.  Gnmee,  Watertown,  1-6  aora,  M6  bnshels,  net  $81.15, .  •  •  .Tnas. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

QBASS  CBOPS. 

CL  L.  Kiersted,  Kingeton,  Ulster  Co.,  1  aere,  net  $51.44,.  ^TraiM. 


I 
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OSAIN  AND  WEDS. 
Om  Mbel  of  eftch  the  mmnuiI  cGcbiUted. 

WnfTBR  WHEAT. 

Best  bushel,  Oliver  J.  Tillaoii,  New  Palti,  Ulster  Co.,  (60  lbs.),.  •  •  •  18 

flPEIirO  WHEAT. 

Best,  C.  W.  Eells,  M^estmoreland,  Oneid*  Co.,  (63  lbs.),   8 

2d,  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  ReiusUer  Co.,  (62  lbs.).   2 

8d,  A.  £.  Yftii  All«n,  But  Greenbivli,  BeDBselfter  Co.,  (62  lbs.)**  •  •  •  1 

RTI. 

Best,  O.  J.  Tillson,  New  Palti,  Ulster  Co.,  (59  lbs.),   2 

2a,  E.  W.'  Bnsbnell,  Hillsdale,  Oolambia  Co.,  (58  lbs.),   2 

3d,  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Branswick,  Rensselaer  Co.,  (56  lbs.),   1 

BARLBT — TWO  BOWED. 

Best,  Hiram  Mills,  MartiDsburgh,  Lewis  Co.,  (50  lbs.),  ••••     2  ' 

2d,  Normftn  Gowdj,  Lowrillei  Lewis  Co.,  (49  Uw.), 2 

OATS. 

•Beit,  0.  W.  Sdlflf  WaftiMrdaiid,  Ooalda  oouaiy,  *<Sooteh  oftli," 
(42U«.,)  ;   U 

3A  best,  Geo.  Oaij,  BetUobem,  AUmhj  ooonty,  ''Berlej  oots,*' 
(421b8.,)   2 

8d  beet,  Heniy  Wier,  JohnsoiiTiUe,  BeiuwdMr  ooonij,  '*  Poland  oata, 

•      (40  nw.,)   1 

Allboogb  the  Poland  oat  baa  a  wj  hard  ahell,  yet,  when  orashed 

or  ground*  ia  auperior  to  the  oommon  oat  for  feodiog^ 

YELLOW  COBW. 

3eBt,  £.  S.  Elting,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  coanty,  (61  lbs.,)   $3 

2d  best,  Wm.  Ncwcomb,  Johnsonville,  Rens.  county,  (60  lbs.,)   2 

8d  best,  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  (61  lbs.,) 
quality  inferior  1 

WHITE  COBW. 

Beat,  Heniy  Wier,  Johnaonville,  BeneBeiaer  ooonty,  (66  Iba.,) .  •  •  •  •  8 

Beat,  Henry  Smith,  LoirTille;Leiria  eonnty,  (62  Ibe.,)   8 

2d  beat,  Norman  Oowdy,  LowriUe,  Levis  oonnty,  (61  lbs.,)   2 

M  beat,  B.  W.  Bnsbndl,  HHIsdale,  Cohimbia  oonnty,  (62  lbs.,)   1 

WHITE  BEANS. 

Best,  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  (64  lbs.,)  ••••  8 

2d  best,  0.  Rowland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  (63  lbs.)  2 

8d  beat,  Henry  Wier,  JohnBonville,  Rensselaer  county,  (61  lbs.,).,,,  1 

Some  fine  grass  seed  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gary,  of  Albany, 
consisting  of  large  and  small  clover  and  timothy  seed ;  but  as  there 
was  no  certificate  accompanying  the  same»  the  judges  oooid  not  award 
nny  prenunm* 
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Beet,  Heory  Wi«r,  JdkiiMTilU,  BtiMWihwr  oomiy*  **JM  FUui," 
(681bi.,)   $8 

Sd  bMi,  Henry  Wier,  JohnioiiYme,  Bens,  oowiy,  Wkita  Flax," 
(62  Ibf-.)   S 

Sdbait,  Wm.  Newoomb,  JoliiiMiiTille,  BeniBaUor  ooanty,  "White 
FUx,*'  t50  IbB.,)   1 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Best,  0.  J.  Tilson,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county,  (52  lbs.,)   3 

2<1  best,  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rens.  county,  (52  lbs.,   2 

3d  best,  A.  £.  Van  Allen,  East  Greenbush,  Rens.  county,  (51  lbs.,).  1 

Discrttionary. 

S.  S.  Elting,  N«w  Palti,  Ulster  ooniity,  Rhode  Isknd,  premium  corn, 
in  ear,  .'  8.  8.  M. 

D.  W.  0.  De  Forest,  Be  FreestTille,  Bensselaer  couitj,  snperior  sam- 
ple yellow  corn,  in  the  ear,.  Trans. 

P.  OtUej,  Phelps,  Onterio  eou^,  best  sample  eight-rowed  yel- 
low corn,....*  Traiii. 

W.  p.  Coonradt,  Bninswick,  Bens,  oonnty,  sweet  com,  (49  Ibs^,)..  Traaa. 

P0TAT0I8. 

Samuel  Oheerer,  Waterferd,  exhibited  26  wi^ties  potetoes,  raised  from 
seed  famished  by  Bev.  0.  B.  Goodrieh,  Utiea.   The  fifth  year  from  plant- 
ing, some  app€ihr  to  be  of  excellent  quality.    A  special  premium  is  re- 
commended,  •  S.  8«M. 

G.  £.  Goodrich,  of  Utica.  a  very  interesting  statement  of  his  potato 

experiments  Special  Premium  of  $100  awarded. 

George  Holttman,  gardener,  Rome,  nine  varieties  potatoes,  Trans. 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  specimen  Chilian  potatoes.  Trans. 
D.  A.  Bulkeley,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  early  and  late  varieties  pota- 
toes,  Trans. 

A.  Gurnee,  Watertown,  Jeffenion  county,  sample  carrots,  Trans. 

BUTTER. 

Best  three  tubs,  Klisha  Crofoot,  Turin,  Lewis  county,  •••••  $15 

2d        do        Mrs.  Iliram  Mills,  Martinsburgh,  Iiewi^  oovn^,.«««  10 

3d        do        F.  B.  Kugg,  Lcydcn,  Lewis  county,.  •»   5 

4th       do        Mrs.  P.  Lathey,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  Tmiis. 

Best  three  tubs  made  in  June,  Angnst,  and  November,  F.  B.  Rngg, 

Ley  den,  Lewis  county,  •  $15 

2d       do       Elisha  Crofoot,  Turin,  Lewis  county,..  10 

8d      do      L.  L.  French,  Warren,  Herkimer  eonnty,  Trans. 

,  WIMTtE  BUmiU 

Best  sample,  B.  H.  Wands,  Gdlsge  Farm,  Ovid,  Seneca  county,   $5 

2d      do     Saadfitrd  Ooe,  ConstoUeville,  Lewis  county,   3 

8d      do     N.  Gowdy,  Lowviile,  Lewis  county,  ^  • . .  •  Trans. 
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Ditcntimtrf* 

To  Hr.  EtfOlft  WiMheU,  MmliOM,  for  Ike  iitt  spMinen  of  1»iittor 
firom  Hamilton  oomiiy,  t  Torj  orodlUMe  tample,.  *  •  •  VoL  TnUt  and  $1 

Milt  Jmo  B.  Milk,  MafttniAiii^,  Lowii  oouty,  handionoflpooinMB 
'oftnrttar{  IKlTor  Spooni* 

CHEESE. 

Best  three  cheese,  Norman  Gowdy,  Lowville,  Lewis  connty,  $15 

2d  do         E.  F.  Carter,  Lc  Ray,  Jefferson  county,  ••••••••  10 

8d  do         Hiram  Mills,  Mdrtinsburg,  Lewis  county,   5 

4Ui        do        Theron  Van  Auken,  Phelps,  Ontario  couotj,. .  Trans, 

Dtscretionarff* 

B.  H.  Wands,  N.  Y.  Ag.  Gollogo  Farm,  Ovid,  kog  lard,   16 

FKUITS. 

APPLES. 

Best  twenty  varieties)  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Koch  eater,  Pip.  and  $4 

Best  sixteen  ▼arieUes,  William  H.  SHngerland,  Normanskill,  Dip.  and  $3 
2d  best      do  Wra.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  Barry  and*!! 

Best  disb,  D.  W.  C.  T)c  Forest,  Do  FriestTiile,  Rensselaer  oonnty, 
New  town  Pippin,  ..ti  ••>•••••••>•••••••••••••«»«««««  8*  8*  M* 

2d  best  dish,  Cornelius  Chase,  Chatham,  Colombia  ooiiDty,  **Esopas 
Spitsenbnrgh,"  Traiuk 

PIARS. 

Best  ooUootion,  40  yarieties,  Ellwanger  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  Dip.  and  S.M. 

Best  two  Yarieties,  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  S.  S.  M. 

Best  two  varieties  grapes,  **  Isabella  and  Catawba,*'  R.  P.  Wiles,  Al- 
bany,  Thomas. 

Discretionary. 

Thomas  Evans,  Walk  ins,  Schuyler  county,  Fmit  Picker,"  ingen- 
ioosly  ooostructod  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  •  •  • .  8.  S.  M. 

WINES. 

O.  F.  Presbrey,  Buffalo,  "  iHabella,"  very  fine  article,   Downing, 

Best  currant  wine,  a  good  and  beautiful  article,  prepared  from  white 

grape  currants,  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  Downing. 

Best  Elderberry  wine,  good  article,  A.  F.  Chatfield,  Albany,. .  .Downing. 

Cider,  bottled,  fine  article,  0.  Howland,  Auburn,  •  Thonms. 

Cider,  bottled,  treated  with  sulphate  of  lime. 

Maple  molasses,  beautiful  article,  Hiram  Mills,  Martinsburgh,  . . .  .Trans. 
Strawberries,  enrrants  and  oherries,  preserved,  Philip  Myers,  Beth- 
lehem, ThosMf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  A.  Jebb,  Buffalo,  Jebb's  Patent  Telegraph  Chum  Diploma. 

8m  ants  Jtport,  188. 
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Wm.  BiehaHson,  AlUiiy,     liog,      Ut.,  8.  It 

W.  P.  Ottltty,  PWps,  OBteiio  Co.,  rmj  Im  jpoiltey,  S.  8.  M 

0.  HowImkI,  AnbwBr  poshcj, .  •  •  •  «  •  •  Tms. 

WaUer  A.  Wood,  Hociie  FaIIs,  BoinclMr  Oo.,  nod«l  of  Wood's 

patent  mower,  FaToraUo  aolioo. 

8.  B*  k  M.  P.  Jabkion,  BooaTUlOi  Qnoida  Oo.,  model  of  mowing 

maobino,  witb  improYomont  on  side  diaft,  • .  •  •  .FftToraUo  notioi. 

H.  0*  White,  Buffalo,  for  Wilaon's  Solnble  Bono  Mannrot .  .FaTOfaUo  notioo* 
T.  K.  Tan  Zandt,  iibanj,  painitng  of  bull  **l(eptuie,'*  owned  by 

Hwat,  Bollock  &  Slingerland,  •••••••Dip* 
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GAME  LAWS 

PASSED  AT  TB£  LAST  SESSION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Chap.  228. 

AN  ACT  for  the  preservation  of  birds  and  small  game  upon  and 

arotmd  the  shores  of  Lnaerne  lake. 

Psasod  April  10^  ISM;  tiiree-filUw  Wng  present. 

The  People  of  the  Slate  of  New  Yorkf  rtpreseiUed  tn  Senate  and  As- 
t^mhhfy  do  sfMMf  as  folium : 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  kill  or  shoot  any  game  or  birds  upon  the 
waters  of  Luzerue  lake,  in  the  town  of  Luxeme,  and  county  of  Warren,  or 
upon  the  shores  thereof,  nor  hhall  any  person  fire  any  gun  or  pistol  upon  the 
Sftid  lake,  or  upon  the  shores  or  lands  within  twenty-five  rods  of  the  same. 

^  2.  Whoever  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shalli  for 
each  offense,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

^  8.  All  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
with  the  costs  of  such  suit,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
of  Warren,  by  or  in  the  name  of  any  person  making  complaint  thereof,  or 
by  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  where  such  offense  shall  be 
committed ;  and  if  sued  for  in  the  name  of  any  such  overseer,  the  penalty, 
when  collected,  shall  be  paid,  one -half  to  the  complainant  and  one-half  to 
the  overseer,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  town.  If  sued  in  the  name  of 
the  complainant,  he  shall  give  satisfactory  security,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  recover,  and  judgment  therefor,  when  reeovered,  shall  belong  to  and  he 
payable  to  said  complainant. 

^  4.  The  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  of  title  four, 
chapter  two,  part  third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
offense  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act* 

i  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatelj. 

Chap.  384. 

AN  ACT  for  the  preservation  of  moose,  wild  deer,  birds  and  fish. 

Passed  April  14,  1860  ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Nero  York^  represented  in  Senate  and  At' 
Hmblyy  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  No  person  or  persons  shall  kill,  or  pursue  with  intent  to  kill, 
aaj  noose,  wild  deer  or  fawn  daring  the  months  of  Jannarj,  febraarj. 
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Ifftreb,  April,  Bffty,  Jane  ud  Jnlj,  or  bIirU  •zpOM  to  til«  or  m  liii 
or  ker  poasefrion  toy  grMn  deer  skin  or  freek  Tenieoii  at  any  Him  during 
ike  monthi  of  Febnutry,  after  tke  fifteentk  day  tkereof,  Muek,  April, 
May,  June  and  Jnly,  nnder  a  fine  of  iwentj-fiTo  dollan  for  eaek  deer  ao 
killed,  and  for  eaek  green  deer  or  Ikwn  akin  or  freak  Toniaon  ao  ezpoaed 
for  aale  or  kad  in  kia  poaaeaaion. 

^  2.  No  person  or  peraona  akatt  kill,  or  kare  in  kia  or  ker  poaaeaaion^  or 
ezpoae  fbr  aale  witbin  tke  Stale  of  New  Tork»  any  woodeoek  between  ika 
llrat  day  of  January  and  tke  fovrtk  day  of  Jnly  in  eaek  year,  or  any  par- 
tridge or  juffled  grouse  between  ike  fillwBitk  day  of  ^annaiy  and  tke  ink 
day  of  September,  or  any  qoail  (sometiniea  ealled  Virginia  partridge)  be- 
tween tbe  first  day  of  Jannaty  and  tke  fifteeadi  day  of  October,  or  any 
wood,  blaek  or  tetl  duok  between  tke  first  dny  of  Febraary  and  ibe  first 
day  of  Augoat  in  eaek  year,  under  the  fine  of  two  doUara  for  eaek  and  OTory 
of  aaid  birds  so  kOled  or  kad  in  possession. 

^  8.  No  person  or  persons  shall  kill  any  prairie  fowl  or  pinnated  grouse 
in  the  State  of  New  York  within  five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act, 
under  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed. 

^  4.  No  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  Ume  within  this  State,  oatek  any 
quail  (sometimes  called  Virginia  partridge)  or  ruffled  grouse,  with  any  trap 
or  snare,  under  a  fine  of  two  dollars  for  each  bird  so  caught. 

^  5.  No  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  within  this  State,  kill,  cage 
or  trap  any  nightingale,  nighthawk,  blue  bird,  yellow  bird,  Baltimore 
oriole,  finch,  thrush,  lark,  sparrow,  wren,  martin,  swallow,  or  any  bird  of 
the  species  of  woodpecker  or  other  harmless  bird  ;  nor  shall  any  person  or 
persons  kill,  cage  or  trap  any  bobolink  or  robin  between  the  first  day  of 
February  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  under  a  fine  of  fifty 
oents  for  each  bird  so  killed,  caged  or  trapped. 

^  6.  No  person  or  persons  shall,  with  intent  so  to  do,  catch  or  have  in 
his  or  her  possession,  or  expose  for  sale  within  the  Stato  of  New  York,  any 
speckled  brook  trout  or  speckled  river  trout  or  lake  trout  between  the  first 
day  of  September  and  the  first  day  of  March,  or  any  salmon  trout  or  any 
muscalonge,  between  the  first  day  of  December  and  the  first  day  of  April 
in  each  and  every  year,  under  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  each  fish  so  taken 
or  had  in  possession. 

^  7.  No  person  or  persons  shall  take  any  salmon  trout,  save  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  or  any  speckled  brook  trout,  or  speckled 
river  trout,  or  lake  trout  or  muscalonge,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State, 
at  any  time,  save  with  a  hook  and  line,  under  a  fine  of  two  dollars  for 
each  fish  so  taken  ;  but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  persons  who 
shall  prove  the  same  was  aocideutally  done,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  fish- 
ery for  other  fish. 

^  8,  No  person  or  persons  shall  take  any  fish  in  any  of  the  fresh  water 
streams,  bays  or  lakes  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  any  kind  of  net  or 
in  any  other  manner,  during  the  months  of  December,  January  and 
f  ebruary,  nor  at  any  time  with  a  nej^  seine  oc  pike,  in  that  part  of  tke 
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GroUm  nvWt  in  WMteh6ft«r  oovnty,  lying  behraoi  die  fanek  of  the  Hvd- 
•OB  Bhw  nUroed  aad  the  daa  of  tlio  llnl  wire  liMiory  aboTe,  nor  in  mj 
part  of  tlio  w«lon  of  Lake  Nn-ten-wator  (or  Flak  lake)  in  tke  town  oif 
Granby  in  ibe  oovntj  of  Oiwego,  nor  ikaU  so  take  at  any  tine  any  mniea" 
longe,  pickerel  or  pike  from  tbe  Seneoa  riTor,  tbe  Canandaigua  or  01jd« 
riTer,nnder  a  ine  of  twenty  doUare  £>r  eaok  offnuM ;  but  tiiis  aeetion  aball 
not  apply  to  any  otber  of  the  tide  watera  of  tkii  State,  nor  aHeot  eeelta 
eeren  of  Hm  aet,  nor  ik»  right  to  oatdi  anokaia. 

^  1^.  AH  ftnea  impoeed  nnder  tbe  prbviaiona  of  tbii  aet,  may  be  reoorered 
wttb  tbe  eeeta  of  emit,  befwe  any  jii8tloe«f  tbe  piaee  in  thia  State ;  and 
aaid  fine,  wben  ooUected,  diall  be  paid  one*balf  to  the  person  making  the 
ooroplaint,  and  one-half  to  tbe  oreraeer  of  the  poor  fbr  tbe  nae  of  the  poor 
of  the  town  in  which  conyiction  is  had ;  and  on  non-payment  thereof,  the 
defendant  aball  be  oommitted  to  tbe  common  jail  of  the  county  for  the 
period  of  not  less  than  fire  days,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for  each  dollar 
of  the  amount  of  the  said  fine  and  oeiti,  in  addition  thereto,  when  the  same 
is  over  the  amount  of  fire  d<^ara« 

^  10.  Any  person  proying  that  tbe  bbrda,  fiab,  ddne  or  aninals  found  in 
his  or  her  possession  during  the  prohibited  periods,  were  killed  prior  to  the 
prohibited  periods,  or  in  any  place  outside  of  the  limits  of  this  State,  shall 
be  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

Ml.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  competent  for  com- 
mon carriers  or  express  companies  to  show  that  the  inhibited  article  in  his 
or  their  possession  came  into  such  possession  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  such  showing  shall  be  sufficient  defense  in  such  prosecution. 

^  12.  Any  person  who  shall  enter  the  lands  or  premises  of  any  resident 
of  this  State,  with  any  fire-arms  or  other  implements  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  or  fishing,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  trespass,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  forfeit  and  pay  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  such 
conviction  shall  be  had,  the  aum  of  five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  proriaiona 
of  this  act. 

^  13.  Any  person  who  shall  at  any  time  enter  upon  any  field  in  which 
cultivated  trees,  plants,  vines,  or  crops  are  growing,  or  into  any  garden, 
with  any  fire-arms  or  other  implements  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof  being  previously  had  and 
obtained,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  trespass,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollare  for  tbe  use  of  the  poor  of  tbe  oounty  in 
vhich  conviction  is  had. 

^  14.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  waters  of  Lake 
£rie.  Lake  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and  the  rivers  of  St.  Lawrenee  and 
Niagara,  and  the  bays  thereof,  nor  to  Cayuga  or  Seneca  lake. 

^  15.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  and  all  otber  lawa  ineOnaiitent  with  tbe  proTiaiona  of  tbia 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

U6.  Ihia  aet  aball  take  eiMi  on  tbe  fifteenth  day  of  Jfay  next 
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ADDEESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  THOMPSON, 

BEFOBB  TBS  DUTOHISB  OOUHTT  AQMCUMV%Ah  BOOUTT. 

Mr,  PrMnU^  Ladim  mnA  QmMUmm,:'^ 

tOBBigyitMa,  lyini  m  it  4o«s     tb*  Imudb  of  bMimmI-  pwffcrilj,  htliHag 

foiaului^  thft  matorial  wlUdi  tke  eartk,  lik*  »  aotlMKb  ipiM  «ff  from  k«r 
•fflmnt  bosom  to  food  and  dbllio  lior  oUUmiu  Tho  gfroBt  proUon  Ibr 
•frionUml  fdMnoo  to-Mlto  ii,  ho«  to  nook  Uw  mowHiBW  of  ptodMotioa 
widi  ib«  Bkiirfmiai  oC  toil,  a»d  tins  oovon  4ho  wImIo  ftoU,  aad  onbcMOO 
tho  ontivo  ooonoiiy  of  kbov*— bow  to  oariob  naaU  forlMa  ao  ao  t»  oui- 
taio  upon  tbom  tbo  fraitftdiioai  ol  widor  iiio%  ond  tbit  onbroooo  tihi 
diftiolt  quaiftioMof  oopiteL  oad  popnlalloiLS  tbo  tot  om  g^omg  in  oon* 
iOqiMiioo*  and  Ibo  laat  aa  owatantly  diaiuMabing ;  for  aa  «  donaa  popnW 
tion  Booda  bfoid,  oommoMo  aateb  bor  aail  or  gets  ap  her  ataam,  bj  kad 
or  aoft,  iiid  brinp  i^  ao  feba*  tbo  dialribvMoR  of  popaktioB  o?or  givoB  ai^ 
wtm  oaaaoa  to  perples  tbo  bniaa  of  politioal  ooo«oMiata»  aad  owtaia  nay 
bo  aMido>aBjwbflrai|  tbob  dtowifaaaia  beiog  everywWa. 

la  tbo  ovdir  of  Protidoiioe,  tba  nmUi  of  agriwUnra  aio  aarar  tbaa 
tbnaaofooMaieroialoiittrprUe,  or  of  aoohaiiiflal  or  lawahitHriBg  akHL 
Wbat  vaat  aad  ezpenrivo  omtUja  of  tbalattir  tbat  aaa«U  oalj  iaroia!  ▲ 
fta&o  aoiiefl  upon  trade,  and  tko  wii^  of  oomnoroo  dioofa  aad  tbo  ball 
rote  ia  the  harbor  ;  a  revulsion,  for  any  cauae,  oomoa  oror  tbo  land*  aad 
tbo  bam  of  the  factory  oeaaeo,  the  shop  is  oloeed,  and  the  operatiTOa  or 
fBoebaaios  are  found  dotting  their  little  oabina  on  the  weatem  praiiio, 
vbaro  their  peculiar  skill  and  education  are  Talueless  in  their  struggles 
with  the  soil.  But  agriculture  is  subjected  to  no  such  rules  of  derange- 
auai.  She  prays,  with  Christian  faith,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
brtad,"'and  receives  it.  The  seasons  fail  not  in  their  mutations,  or  in 
Ao  affluence  they  scatter  from  their  full  horn.  Year  by  year,  with  unbro- 
ken regularity,  the  seed  germinates  in  the  furrow,  the  corn  waves  in  the 
valley,  iiucks  and  folds  food  upon  the  hilb,  and  ueed  time  and  harvest  faQ 
not.  There  may  be  partial  and  local  interruptions  of  this  general  law- 
one  tuber  may  fail  with  the  rot — one  cereal  may  be  devoured  by  the  fly  or 
dcBtroyod  by  the  rust — a  district  may  parch  under  the  drought  or  be 
deluged  by  the  flood,  but  the  grand  result  is  unaffected.  The  wisdom  of 
God  provides  that  a  nioo  law  of  oompeBiatio&  xoaa  thiQu^h  ti^  opejEotioni 
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of  nature,  so  that  the  earlk*  u  %  whole,  nttrer  hM  more  aonihfl  thui  th« 
hts  bre»d  to  put  in  them — n6?er  more  population  than  she  has  olothei  to 
give  them ;  and  if  some  are  hungry  and  otheri  naked,  it  is  by  the  blvnderfl 
of  humanity,  and  not  by  any-stloted  supply  from  the  Divine  BeneCMtor. . 
And  here  let  me  remind  yon  that  no  pnrauit  is  so  direeily  dependent  npon 
the  diyine  favor.  The  meohanieian  trusts  to  his  skill  and  oralk  to  eom- 
plete  his  projeot.  The  physician,  lawyer,  trader,  to  his  own  aooompUsh- 
ments  finr  snseess ;  but  the  farmer  is  a  partner  and  oo-operator  with  the 
Sternal  Worker!  He  plows  and  sows  and  prunes  and  waters,  and  so  hia 
insk  is  done.  A  divine  agenoy  takes  np  the  thread  where  ho  leaves  it, 
npd  elaborates  in  its  mysterious  I0091  those  fabrics  of  usefulness  andbeanty 
that  feed  our  tastes  and  satisfy  our  neoeesitieB^weaving  night  and  day, 
o|it  of  the  mnok  and  out  of  the  mist,  out  of  the  shade  and  out  of  the  sunr 
bpam,  out  el  the  water  and  out  of  the  air,  oot  of  the  grnvel  and  ont  of  the. 
0yK-fiMdin|^  the  orgenie  with  the  inorganic — ^transmntiog  soil  into  up, 
o^oth  and  moisture  into  the  fine  tracery  of  the  leaf,  or  the  delicate  pencU- 
Ungs  of  the  tower.  Thus  man  walks  with  God  in  the  field  and  in  the  gar* 
dian,  and  takes  his  nourishment  directly  from  his  hand.  With  what  pro- 
lific liBeundity  the  earth  gives  up  her  treaanres!  How  incessantly  she 
works!  Motion,  her  eternal  law;  works  by  snow  and  frost,  by  light 
and  heat»  in  snmmer  and  winter,  evolving  gsssee  and  reabsorbing  them,  . 
Hiroi^  life  and  death,  decomposition  and  assimilation*-to  |^ve  lustre  to 
tko  flower,  ftdlness  to  the  grain,  fatneae  to  the  catUe,  fleetnesn  to  the  horse, 
bnlminfws  to  the  air,  and  clearness  to  the  sunshine;  and  all  this  for  man  I 
And  then,  also,  lying  all  over  her  surface,  or  cropping  out  from  her  rifted 
luUa^  or  upheaved  from  the  deptha  wi^  the  shivered  shafts  of  her  broken 
ribn,  are  Uie  minerals  and  metals  for  the  arts,  and  coal  in  its  black  store- 
hooses,  packed  away  hard  by,  to  fuse  them  into  forms  of  usefulness  and 
ctmament,  awaiting  only  the  touch  of  the  human  artificepr  to  cause  them  to 
spring  forth.  'What  a  superb  dweUing  place!  lighted  up  by  day  and 
night — ^where  eomphumrt  t^re  atkeitis,  undAgneranee  intanity — an  im^ 
mense  granary,  forevmr  replcDisbing ;  a  superb  workshop,  perpetually  in 
motion,  not  a  wheel  broken,  not  a  wing  drooping,  not  a  whisper  sUent ! 

What  an  kanarahU  part  do  the  practieal  eultivators  of  the  soil 
perform  ?  They  are  not  drones  in  the  social  hive ;  they  disdain  to 
live  on  the  toil  of  others,  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
manhood,  and  stand  up  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  with  the  stamp 
of  individualism  on  their  brow.  The  snobism  that  afifects  a  gentility  and 
refinement  to  trade,  rind  sct.s  a  higher  appreciation  on  the  mere  porterage 
tjiat  effects  an  exchange  between  tlie  producing  and  consuming  classes,  is 
as  unwise  as  it  is  contemptible.  No  class  in  soeiety  ranks  higher  than  the 
producing  class.  They  are  as  springs  in  the  desert  out  of  whose  prolific 
depths  are  drawn  the  refreshments  and  supports  of  life. 

I  need  not  contraiit  country  and  city  life,  or  allude  to  their  efiFects  on 
health  and  character.    Swill  milk  for  children,  and  gambling  hells  fur  men 
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wd  boys,  foul  mir  tad  rMking  dens,  orasy  tenements  and  starvug  occn- 
ptnts,  all  the  lizvy  and  lioesM  of  Paiid«BiMii«Bi  is  oae  dwelling,  and  all 
IIm  pinching  horrors  of  himger  and  mdaess  in  aaother,  rank  boibeds  of 
Tioe  and  orime !  Wbo  wonld  Uto  in  •  orowded  oity,  or  fill  tbe  mnka  of  ilo 
wasting  pcqpnlntion  with  tbe  new  lifb  blood  of  n  oountry  snpplj,  oioopl  by 
oonsirainti  Ibr  a  gioal  objoot,  wb«ro  tbo  nagnltvdo  of  tho  priae  Joadfiao* 
to  aomo  OKtonii  tbo  baaords  of  tbo  Toninro  f 

I  know  our  Mm,  witb  tboir  artifioial  wasta  and  woea,  giro  riaa  to  grant 
virtnaa,  aplondid  obaritloa,  laigo  bonerolenoaa ;  bnt  all  tbeaooomo  la  onroo 
to  ibo  ovOa  of  a  orowdod  population.  Man,  in  -eitj  Ufo,  ia  liko  a  tree  in  n 
danao  foreat;  bo  nay  mn  np  to  a  great  boigbt  in  weaHh  and  infinenoot  b«t 
bia  root  ia  weak,  and  bo  baa  nM>ro  top  and  abow  tban  atrengtb  of  limb ;  and 
wben  bo  ia  loft  alone  be  ia  in  peril  from  tbe  first  blaat  tbat  aaaaila  bina. 
Tbo  man  tbat  doTolopa  in  bia  rural  home,  leama  to  depend  open  bimaalf ; 
to  rely  vpon  bia  indiTidnality. '  He  bnilda  vp  bia  mind  witb  atomer  moral 
finoes,  and  aenda  ont  bia  roota  witb  a  longer  readi  and  a  tongber  bold. 
He  atands,  in  fine,  like  one  of  oar  splendid  maples  or  oaka.  in  tbe  eentar 
of  tbe  field ;  towering,  |;rand,  Bjmmetrieal ;  guarded  on  all  aidea  againat 
aaaaiUnent,  ita  leoTsa  toying  wiA  tbe  sephyr,  and  ha  strong  limba  defying 
tbe  tempest  and  tbe  storm  * 

Notbing  oould  be  more  fhdtftil  of  benefit  to  us  tban  a  rofiow  of  tbo  pro* 
gross  of  agrienltnral  soienoe  and  art  for  tbe  past  fifty  years.  Our  personal 
ezperieHees  would  streteb  orer  more  than  balf  tbe  period.  It  ia  diffoult 
to  realise  wbat  atridea  bare  been  taken  in  tbia  department  sinee  tbo  IndinB 
wigwam  soit  up  its  smoke  from  tbis  plain,  and  tbe  unbroken  forest  waYod 
on  tbese  biUsides.  Wbat  a  world  of  trial  lies  buried  on  tbe  surfooe  of 
tbese  smiling  meadowa  sinee  tbe  firat  aze  was  buried  to  tbo  eye  in  tboir 
primerml  orop !  How  slowly  tbe  elsaiiig  erepi  upon  tbe  finest  ofon  wHk 
tbe  agencies  of  steel  and  fire.  Oar  weatem  settlers  now  ba^o  little  of  tbia 
to  meet  and  master.  Wben  tbe  land  was  eleared  and  fimbed  witb  grant 
labor,  tbink  of  tbe  hMfafwn  in  wbieb  tbe  fitrmer  tired,  and  the  road  ovar 
wbieb  be  traveled.  It  bin oniious  fbet  tbat  historians  usually  ignore  or 
pass  over  in  their  annala  tbe  metuai  condition  of  a  people,  and  we  feel  that 
after  wading  through  huge  volumes  we  know  about  nothing  respecting  their 
social  and  physical  condition.  Hence  Maoaulay  charms  us  more  than  all 
others,  by  the  minuteness  of  his  details,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  home  pte- 
tures  of  English  life. 

As  you  have  rolled  along  a  smooth  highway,  from  your  several  homes  to 
this  pleasant  place  of  resort,  in  your  vehicles  that  almost  lull  you  to  sleep 
with  their  gentle  motion,  think  of  the  deep  miry  sloughs  through  which 
your  fjrrandsires  floundered  all  day,  where  you  have  not  spent  an  hour  !  As 
you  lido  up  a  hard,  gravelly  walk  to  your  tasteful  homes,  buried  in  trees 
and  shrubbery ;  your  parlors  decorated  with  all  the  elegancies  of  Wilton 
and  Brupsels,  of  luxurious  lounges  and  superb  mirrors  ;  think  of  the  incon- 
venient old  tenement  down  by  the  brooksido,  into  which  you  hardly  feel 
you  could  turn  a  horse  on  a  rainy  day ;  or  perchance  its  former  site,  marked 
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only  by  »  hmp  nit  tloiiM,  iimUed  into  ihe  oelltr,  wlim  tbodotira  plosMM, 
wWie  endiiraiMe  and  loQ  we  ii#  leaping.  Oonntiy  mds,  not  to  epeik  of 
imilreedB ;  oevntiy  boBes,  not  to  speek  of  peleees ;  end  oeoBtiy  Telnolei, 
not  to  speak  of  eosbhes,  all  indieato  tbal  title  of  progress,  oomftrt,  and 
tasto,  whieli  it  is  liardly  possible  for  one  to  realise,  eontrasted  with  eion 
tUrty  years  ago ;  they  are  tlM  genUe  Ibotstops  of  eivilisation  and  refine-' 
asnt 

How  little  earo  was  bsstowed  vpon  giock ;  a  fitrmer  bought  such  osttle 
or  bones  ss  be  eonld  oonroDiently  proonre ;  be  wes  too  busy  clearing  bis 
land  to  pay  mnob  attontlon  to  tbo  stoek  be  pmt  on  it  Hertts  I  all  pointo 
and  no  points,  oondemned  to  beavy  and  inoeseaat  work,  and  no  fine  roads 
for  speed  or  bottom.  Oxen!  heavy  jointed,  crooked  backed,  one  horn  np 
and  another  down,  to  pull  a  plow  through  stones  and  stumps.  Cows  tbat 
oould  leap  like  a  deer,  and  seek  their  own  pasturage  with  a  bell  on  the 
leader's  neck.  Pigs !  all  legs  and  snout,  wild  and  running  in  the  woods. 
Sheep  few  and  poor.  The  dog  only,  of  the  domestic  family,  flourished, 
for  game  was  abundant,  and  he  was  a  friend  and  protector  in  a  new  country. 
As  to  the  farmers'  selection  of  seeds,  there  was  no  choice  ;  he  sowed  of  his 
own  raising,  or  exchanged  with  his  neighbors,  and  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Re- 
collections," tells  of  a  farmer  going  forty  miles  on  horseback  for  a  peck  of 
corn. 

What  were  the  products  of  the  farm  1  Grass,  corn,  potatoes,  rye,  oaiS) 
turnips.  Where  was  the  grass  procured  ?  On  a  piece  of  swamp  or  "  natural 
meadow,"  as  it  was  called,  and  of  a  quality  corresponding — coarse,  wiry, 
and  sour ;  you  would  hardly  bed  your  cattle  with  it  now.  Could  stock 
thrive  on  such  keeiiing,  in  such  winters,  and  with  the  slight  protection  they 
had  ?  impossible.  The  newness  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  ashes  left 
by  the  burning  forests,  for  a  long  time  gave  it  strength  and  luxuriance  ;  it 
was  the  paradise  of  weeds,  and  appropriate  implements  were  not  at  hand 
to  exterminate  them  ;  a  heavy,  clumsy  koe,  made  by  the  blacksmith  \  forks 
of  the  same  character ;  a  bull-plow,  which  required  the  mounting  of  a  boy 
with  it  every  Monday  morning,  to  get  it  sharpened  ;  the  old  scythe  and 
cradle — curiosities  I  Do  you  remember  the  excitement  made  by  the  new 
cradle,  with  its  long,  smooth,  taper  fingers,  light  and  strong?  by  the  new 
hand  rake^  with  its  light,  tough  head,  and  round,  smooth  teeth  ?  by  tba 
cast  steel  fork y  so  slender  and  ringing  that  the  old  men  shook  their  headSi 
and  feared  it  would  fly  to  pieces  like  glass  !  What  a  marvel  it  was  when 
farmers  began  to  sow  grass  seed  on  upland,  and  gather  the  crops  with  a 
borse  rake  !  how  the  marvel  increased  when  the  rake  had  teeth  behind,  as 
well  as  before,  and  rolled  over  when  full !  What  a  world  of  speculation 
was  witnessed  over  tboss  <nrooked,  •tteam-twisted  scythe  snaths,  with  smooth 
turned  knibs,  and  a  ring  and  heel  that  laid  the  blade  close  to  the  earth 
without  stooping !  and  again,  OTer  the  sanded  rifle,  to  give  it  edge  and 
keenness ;  and  then,  when  the  cast  iron  plow,  light  and  strong,  turned  up 
ito  saucy  moldboard,  and  the  coulter  before  out  the  sod,  which  was  turned 
iqpaide  down,  as  beantifnUy  and  ssMotblj  as  if  1^  AiV^  A«  egelamation 
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VMOiCTerylip,  **Wfcftliri]lMmeiMKt!*'  Birt  «k«  e»Mi«fisraia  Jl0r> 
rw  fiillowed,  and  aftm  an  intmal  the  mowtr,  reaper,  UurMlnr,  nk«r.  Mid 
afl  by  bone  power.  The  **  tbraslier  and  elotner  J'  io  beasiifiiUj  conhinai 
ilM*  iauBense  sUeks  of  grain  deposit  ibeir  golden  ttores  in  tbe  ftmera' 
bags  in  a  few  bonra,  by  a  sort  of  meobanioal  enebantment — ^yon  baire  sees 
itio^dny !  all  Ubor*>saTing,  and  tberefore  moMy^taTtag  instnuaoBtaliliea* 
nntQ  tbe  &rmer  ean  now  onltiTate  one  bnndred  acres  witb  less  of  maanal 
tad  tban  be  formerly  expended  ontbirty;  and  ibr  tbis  be  Isnwinly  inMM 
ta  tbe  inrentire  power  and  meobanioal  abtU  of  bis  feDow  oitisens  of  tbo 
sbop.  Many  improYemente  were  donbUess  Boggested  by  tiie*experieDoe  of 
practical  agrioulturists,  bit  many  more  by  the  inyentiTe  power  of  thoeo 
men  who,  witb  tme  Yankee  skill,  are  always  trying  to  find  out  some  new 
mode  of  turning  the  least  labor  to  the  greatest  account.  Says  Mr.  Holt, 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his  last  report :  "  While  every  part  of  the 
field  of  invention  has  been  assiduously  occupied,  that  relating  to  agricul" 
tare  has  proved  most  fruitful.  Of  the  2,910  patents  issued  in  1857,  438 
were  for  agricultural  processes  and  implements.  This  is  a  most  grateful 
feature  in  the  year's  operations,  for  as  the  virtues  of  Cincinnatus  have 
ever  been  found,  like  that  illustrious  patriot,  at  the  plow,  so  every  im- 
provement in  the  arts  and  sciences,  tending  to  develop  the  strength  and 
advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  is  broadening  and 
deepening  those  foundations  on  which,  alike  in  calm  and  in  storm,  the 
republic  must  rely  for  its  security." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the  improvemeuts  in  all  kinds  of  farming 
implements  within  thirty  years.  There  are  men  here  to-day  who  have 
nsed  all  the  old  cumbrous  articles  I  have  mentioned,  and  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  they  ever  existed  !  Every  department  increases  its  efficiency 
as  it  acquires  increaf^cd  instrumentalities  to  make  labor  lighter  or  apply  it 
more  skillfully.    Economy  is  a  law  of  nature. 

I  ought  to  notice  the  improvement  in  all  vehicles  of  pleasure  or  use. 
Formerly  they  were  a  load  without  anything  in  them,  corresponding  in 
strength  and  weight  with  the  roui2;hness  of  the  way  they  traveled  ;  now 
tbe  horse  accelerates  his  speed  aiul  retains  his  strength  while  the  load  is 
decreased,  because  the  dead  weight  and  heavy  draught  is  diminished.  How 
steel  springs  break  the  jar  of  everything  but  carts — even  the  wheelbarrow 
aspirea  to  them.  Once  they  were  so  rare,  and  indicated  such  wealth  and 
Inxury,  that  double  toll  was  exaeted  for  them  on  the  turnpike,  although 
tbe  wear  of  the  road  was  thereby  diminished.  Look  at  the  body  of  the 
wagon  yon  ride  in,  mere  gossamer  work,  light,  airy,  soft  as  down  ;  the 
ipvb^  yielding  as  ether ;  the  wheels  graceful  as  a  toy,  and  yet  safe  and 
gtareng  i'typn  of  the  whole.  Oar  economical  farmers  may  ride  in  tbeir 
MTOied  carriages,  without  being  aocnsed  of  pride  or  extravaganoe. 

Dose  it  seem  possible  that  tbe  world  has  rolled  along  5,800  years  withont 
mfunmng  mill^  winnowiag  grain  from  chaff  with  a  fan,"  nided  by 
tbe  wind  ?  I  have  seen  tbese  Adamie  impleraents  when  a  boy,  a  onriesity 
wbieb  sboold  be  pieaavf ed  in  onr  mnaamBs  for  tbe  wonder  of  fiatnto  fMM> 
rations. 
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I  huft  spohni  of  Hm  quality  ol  ovr  dwMrtio  aiiiiiials  a  few  years  ago, 
in  Ike  dtptrtaiaiita  of  moat,  onlk,  Imtker,  aad  labor.  Noed  I  tell  you 
\m  been  doao  I  Look  uromd  yom— If  Artlrar  Tovng,  or  Bakowell, 
or  Lord  TawMend,  thooo  pioBoers  of  olodE  improTomeiit  m  BagUnd,  oodU 
•omo  baok,  wliat  a  fruition  to  tlwir  dream  of  perfeoUon  would  ilieio  apeol* 
mmm  fBmiib.  Though  hvadreda  of  beaaiifal  berda  gem  ike  liwdniape  in 
tboir  aaoieat  BagUsh  homes,  they  will  find  no  Ihirhama  of  finer  ferm,  room 
boantifnl  proportioaa  or  gentler  temper  thin  these ;  no  Aldemeys  that  give 
richer  cream,  or  make  more  golden  bntter ;  no  Bevons  of  better  blood,  of 
eompaoter  make  or  deeper  oolor ;  no  specimens  that  for  yoke  or  atall  are 
superior  in  bone,  muscle,  or  quickness ;  and  these  superb  animals  are 
intermixed  by  crosses  tbrou^'h  all  our  own  cattle,  giving  the  promise  of 
such  a  race  as  any  country  might  be  proud  of.  Some  of  them  costing 
$5,000  apiece,  the  pick  and  jewel  of  English  herds,  are  brought  by  the 
enterprise  and  enern-y  of  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens  to  our  doors, 
as  if  to  shame  the  indolence  and  thriftlessness  that  can  be  content  with 
anythinjz  but  the  best.  And  the  like  remarks  would  be  true,  had  I  time 
to  make  them,  in  rc>pcct  to  our  swine,  our  sheep  and  our  poultry.  The 
great  desideratum  in  stock  i.s  to  produce  an  early  maturity  and  a  tend- 
€ncy  to  Jlesh,  and  this  is  done  only  by  judicious  breeding.  Unless  the 
constitutional  tendencies  and  temper  are  first  right,  the  feeding  is  thrown 
away,  and  will  only  aggravate  those  natural  deformities  that  make  the  ani- 
maLs  already  profitless,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  county  posaoaaes 
as  fine  specimens  of  cattle  as  can  be  found  on  this  continent,  or  even  in 
Kurope. 

Our  horses — what  shall  I  say  for  them  ?  Perhaps  our  county  does  not 
raise  as  many  fine  colts  as  formerly,  yet  there  is  evident  improvement  here. 
Very  few  of  our  farmers  but  have  a  fine,  fast,  stylish  single  horse  or  span.  . 
Our  hard  smooth  roads  and  our  light,  tasty  vehicles  make  a  beautiful, 
light-stepping,  high  mettled  steed  almost  a  necessity.  It  might  be  pro- 
fitable, had  we  time,  to  inquire  how  far  the  habit  of  discontinuing  the  use 
of  the  saddle,  now  so  prevalent,  tends  to  weaken  our  attachment  for,  and 
destroy  our  interest  in  the  horse.  Mounted  on  the  back  of  a  high  spirited, 
generous  j^teed,  tlic  rider,  in  the  life  and  exhilaration  of  his  motion,  feels 
Almost  the  identity  of  a  human  companionship!  How  the  Arab  pets  and 
prides  himself  in  his  barb,  who,  "looking  as  though  the  speed  of  thought  were 
in  his  limbs,"  never  wears  a  harness,  or  knows  a  shaft.  Money  cannot 
buy  the  Bedouin's  maro,  or  part  the  friends  that  scour  the  desert  sands 
together.  Our  better  highways  are  not  chargeable  with  this  disuse  of  the 
aaddle,  for  where  arc  the  highways  so  smooth  as  in  England,  and  there 
what  care  and  pride  in  the  horse,  and  how  universal  his  use  with  the 
saddle.  The  "horse  and  its  rider,"  seems  to  be  a  phrase  appropriate  only  ' 
to  the  last  generation.  We  are  becoming  too  eflfeminate  for  the  fatigue  of 
horseback  journeys,  too  fashionable  for  equestrian  rambles.  Our  ward* 
rohes  occupy  a  two  story  trunk,  instead  of  the  slender  saddle  bags  onr 
^yindfiithftn  oaxnod ;  imd  our  aiitant  wifiB  aad  daughters  fear  to  bo  joltodi 
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Mid  pnlnr  io  Unguisli  m  m  Mrfk  at  Sumtogft  Mid  nd«  m  tbs  ons.  'Bhk  k 
deg^iMtmoy,  not  progrMtian.  What  an  oatnga  that  so  nobla  aa  annml  ai  thi 
hofia  ahoold  am  know  abuse.  la  a  mora  advaaoed  stage,  I  aipeet  ta 
see  the  drodgezy  of  the  filiin  left  to  the  amla,  tiia  ok,  and  to  steam;  whSk 
the  hone,  with  his  iatelligeaoe  aad  satiTo  Ingh  biad  iiobi%,  shall  be 
petted  and  eared  fbr  aa  nan's  mofo  istiiaaite  ooaqpaaion,  a  thing  of  heaal^f , 
homy  and  pnde* 

B«Et  agriraltare  has  wider  interesta  tin  those  whiob  psrtan  tohsfl^ 
Bents  and  stock.  Her  eaoeeding  fiohes  Be  in  pro2§fEe  anZt,  and  ia  the 
mt  wietiea  of  Tsgetable  Vth  generations  of  ImnI  Ibr  man  and  amaads. 
TiuB  is  ihe  peedMar  donain  of  agnmUural  tkemiHry,  It  waa  anpposod 
the  seienee  would  be  avaihible  in  almost  any  department  beisre  that  ef  ikt 
fmner;  seienee  mi^i  disooTor  and  nnrott  the  mighty  meohanisa  of  the 
heaTons,  aad  busy  herself  about  snoh  angnst  and  awfid  eanoeramenta  wilh- 
ovt  an  infringement  of  her  <Ugidty ;  seienoe  sNght  e?en  deal  with  the  ww- 
ders  of  miorosoopio  life,  and  elassiiy  and  arrange  all  the  tribes  of  miailt 
esistenoes  tet  elude  the  Tisioo  ef  tiie  human  eye,  aad  bring  no  reproadi 
npon  honelf.  Nay,  she  ml^ht  eren  mmie  and  arrangr  in  genera  and  spe* 
eies  the  tree,  the  shrub,  the  ilower,  poistiag  out  their  properties  and  aB«» 
and  still  remain  true  to  her  misBien  I  But  to  meddle  with  soils  sad 
swamps— with  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  alimenta  Ibr  roota  with  th» 
-  moisture  and  gagaes,  that  bathe  and  beautify,  branoh  and  blossom— with 
sraeks  and  manures — with  solvents  and  absorbents,— ^his  was  to  soil  hir 
■fingers  by  vulgar  eontaot  and  to  discrown  her  royal  dignity.  So  thoogfat 
her  friends ;  but  the  true  science  looked  with  a  keener  eye  into  the  hscit 
.of  things ;  hem  wsaa  sea,  new  aad  nntraTorsed  aa  the  Atlaatie  whan Go- 
.tusdnis  crossed  it;  nay,  even  move  so,  fer  a  sdentifie  sail  had  not  bam 
nnfrurled  even  along  its  shores !  Ohemical  seienoe  havbg  prepared  her 
laboratory,  and  settled  as  fur  as  experimeat  enabled,  her  piiaeiples,  turned 
herself  to  study  the  ehemieal  relations  of  aU  substances  concerned  In  agrip 
oaltaral  prodaotion.  Thb  mua  MTamT  oj  ymnsAmv  was  n 
gmoitTiim  what  was  the  ooaqposltion  cf  plants,  as  well  aa  aidmala  $  what 
the  thousand  combinations  ef  organic  and  inoiganio  matter^-ef  carboa,  oxy* 
gen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  wluek  bdeng  to  orgaoio  chemistry,  what  ela> 
.boraition  and  secretion  of  theae  clemoata  enter  into  the  composition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegeUUe  life  I  What  formed  tho  bene',  the  fet,  the  milk,  the 
vigor  of.animalsl— what  the  barlL,  the  wood,  the  sap,  the  fruit,  of  trees  ani 
ihmba— what  swelled  the  bony  of  the  grain,  and  reddened  the  blushes  of 
the  Ilower? — ^What  plant*feodfrem  soil  or  manuring  would  be  taken  up  at 
the  root,  or  what  gaaes  would  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves  to  develop  their 
properties,  or  add  to  ikut  uaefolnesa  and  beauty,. — what  ingredients  are 
«diaasted  by  tuber  or  cereal  t  and  how  are  they  to  be  replciiLshcd  ?  Thcit 
and  a  thousand  other  questions  were  soon  propouuded  to  agricultural 
chemistry ;  and  under  the  investigation  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  opened 
•the  door  into  the  temple,  and  of  Liebig,  who  penetrated  into  every  depart- 
nmnt  aad  throw  a  glory  over  all  he  touched,  they  were  saooeaifuUy  aDswered 
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'  maA  m|ri0rilm  WM  lifted  at  onoe  from  a  drudgery  iato  a  Mkaoe,  Ami  a 
toUMOM  towiiM  into  a  ijitem  of  niee  ualjMB  aad  ntioaal  iwralti.  Uiilikt 
Ike  Munal  tkat  rotma  abroad  for  ita  food,  phai  k  atakloiiar  j ;  it  holds 
to  the  soil  aieoliaideallj,  fiir  support  as  well  as  nutrimeni,  Ibr  foot  lield  as 
wsU  as  Ibr  food,  sad  ^ne  often  p«riilies  imlass  Us  nvtrimeBt  oones  to  it 
la  the  water  it  drmks  witkits  roots»  or  tlie  gsses  it  iiAales  wtth  its  kwns. 
Henee  the  plaoe  of  its  germinatSoa  heeaiae  al  oaee  of  IIm  tot  eeaseqasaee 
in  two  aspeets— as  to  its  condition  and  ita  eonpeaeats,  its  state,  or  jiAyitf- 
coZ  properties;  and  its  native  chemical  oompositieB*  Thus  eommeneed 
the  Amalytit  of  S^iU  in  agricnltaral  chemistry.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  sterility  did  not  always  indicate  the  absence  of  those  properties  on 
which  fertility  seemed  to  depend,  bnt  of  oertun  stimulants  to  set  them  in 
motion.  Thonsands  of  acres  in  England  have  been  reclaimed  and  fertilised 
simply  by  a  difTerent  admixture  of  soils,  the  difficulty  of  unproductivenesfl 
being  rather  physical  than  chemical,  clay  being  carried  upon  open,  porous 
soIIh,  to  absorb  gases  and  retain  moisture ;  and  gravel  mixed  with  clay  to 
loosen  its  texture  and  make  it  friable  and  light.  Innumerable  tracts  have 
been  drained  of  their  drowning  moisture,  and  others  have  been  irrigated  by 
natural  springs  or  from  artificial  sources.  Well  might  the  lloyal  Society 
vote  a  medal  to  lleid,  the  inventor  of  the  draining  tile.  It  was  like  lifting 
a  new  island  as  large  as  oue-tweutieth  of  England,  out  of  the  sea!  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  agricultural  chemistry  was  in  finding  by 
analysis  what  peculiar  property  of  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  a  specific  crop, 
80  as  to  introduce,  not  only  an  intelligent  system  of  rotation,  by  which  the 
earth  could  recover  what  had  been  lost,  which  also  takes  place  in  fallow  ; 
but  in  pointing  out  in  the  fertilizers  which  are  appropriate,  the  sure  method 
of  reviving  and  maintaining,  in  exhaustless  fecundity,  fields  subjected  to 
constant  cultivation — marl,  lime,  muck,  manure,  gypsum,  salts  of  ammonia, 
bone  dust,  guano.  "  He  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
fully "  is  the  language  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  nature's  God.  Abundant 
and  rich  fertilizers  repay  their  cost  an  hundred  fidd.  The  worst  economy  is 
to  starve  your  fields.  They  may  not  low  and  bellow  for  their  food  ;  they 
will  not  break  over  fences  to  find  it,  but  the  poverty  of  their  production 
will  reprove  your  wisdom  and  your  pocket  alike,  for  the  niggardness  of  your 
benefactions.  '*  High  farming  "  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  in  deep 
plowing  and  unstinted  manuring,  is  economy  and  not  wastefulness.  Poor 
farming  loses  the  yearly  interest  on  the  whole  capital  and  actually  dimin- 
ishes that,  whereaa  the  contrary  receives  the  interest  and  adds  to  the  capi- 
tal besides.  In  this  country  land  is  still  too  cheap,  population  too  sparse, 
and  labor  too  high  to  pursue  very  extensively  an  admixture  of  soils  so  as 
to  increase  their  fertility  by  new  physical  combinations ;  and  the  exhaust- 
less  riches  of  our  western  openings  and  prairies  cause  our  farmers  there  to 
pay  bnt  little  attention  to  manures  and  stimulants.  But  here  this  branch  of 
ai^Eienlture  is  assuming  vast  importance ;  it  is  to  be  studied  and  understood  ; 
we  must  know  and  practice  it,  if  we  compete  at  all  with  onr  western  neighbors 
ia  tlieaBsrketo,  BOW  that  their  erefsoamasTebj  itmmmaur  emuiUtmd 
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fMMk«vioori«lkilf  the«»tuid  in  half  tbe  ti—  of  immm  yw;  SNar 
«ai  A«  rttl  tnd  m  iSk»  waWr  is  cqMliiuig  aU  portiM  of  ow  mmalkj ;  ii 
tatisg  mwaj  oar  pre-enuBraoe  of  loeatioB  almMk  wiikm  Ibo  —a to  of  ll» 
groAt  motropolia,  asd  ov  onlj  laaouiua  ia  wlkai  la  ealbd  **Ug1k  flwaiiqg,*' 
ooooaBtimliiig  ftrtUity,  and  tha  raaloratiqn  of  whaal-gfowng  pioportiaa  1m 
xmt  aoila  by  anek  aMaaa  of  OBridoaofti  aa  agiieallaral  aoioaoa  diaeloaaa, 
Ov  ftma  aro  too  largotaid  owoovao  of  kvabandry  too  loooa  aad  oanloM 
to  aaooro  to  oa  all  ilio  adTuiCagoa  whioh  our  poaltion  promiafla*  AkiM 
tan  hai  boda  of  mnok  whMi  abonld  bo  tborov^yy  nised  wilb  Um 
nd  naod  wHk  mbwo,  tbo  bonoAt  of  wbkk  ia  iaunadiato  aa  wall  aa  panflir 
Boni.  Itiatotto  appHontion  of  aoNBoatotaiiiBgtkatira  aroalaoiidoblod 
for  greatar  oara  in  ibo  aalootion  of  i§ods  approprSato  to  tbo  oUnato  and 
aofl,  and  of  tbo  tlnaat  quality.  It  ia  trao  that  long  expenonoo  bad  prof%d 
tha*  oartain  orops  alwaya  ftUad  in  oartain.  latitndaa ;  bat  tba  why  and 
wkor^oro  waa  for  aaioBoa  to  diaaofor.  Ho  who  knowa  a  ikot  may  bo  and 
only  to  balf  know  it  nntil  tko  raaaon  of  it— tko  mtianalo-Ha  Impujaaad 
npoB  kia  nndonrtanding.  A  jttdieiona  rotation  of  oropa  and  aaad  of  tke 
finaat  q;oaUty  ia  aa  naoaaniy  aa  a  aroaa  in  atook  to  prodnoo  tko  naUaat  spo- 
oi^a^na* 

It  will  tkiiB  b«  porodvad  tkat  tko  oonditiona  of  good  fimniDg  aro  z 

1.  Tkat  tko  aoil  bo  in  a  proper  phyti€td  tomdUiom  aa  to  diynaas,  poran* 

ity,  &c* 

2.  That  it  oontaina  a  iut  proportiom  of  fertitixing  and  ttimvlating  qnal* 
itioH  appropriate  to  the  growtk  and  nutrition  of  its  crops — plajit  food. 

8.  That  the  ued  be  of  the  fneet  quality  and  adapted  to  the  elimate  and 

location. 

4.  That  the  requisite  lohor  is  used  in  its  preservation  from  wceda  and 
other  enemies  of  its  growth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice  the  fact  that  much  has  been  done  of  late 
towards  discovering  what  are  the  peculiar  bugs,  flies,  worms,  and  other 
Tcrmin  that  make  such  havoc  with  our  grains  and  flowers.  The  patent 
office  at  Washington  has  now  in  its  employ  scientific  men  of  the  highest 
accomplishments  making  observations  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  all 
these  animals ;  enemies  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton  plants,  of  the  apple  and 
plum,  of  the  peach  and  pear,  of  the  wheat  and  potato  and  rose.  The 
character  of  the  enemy  must  first  be  known  before  wo  can  hope  successfully 
to  destroy  him.  He  will  be  a  benefactor  to  man  who  can  stay  the  flight  of 
the  weevil,  prevent  the  rot  in  the  potato,  (and  this  a  discoverer  claims  he 
is  able  to  do,)  drive  the  curculio  from  our  plums,  the  worm  from  our  peaches, 
and  the  slug  from  our. beds  of  roses ;  to  which  we  may  add  from  recent 
experience,  the  grub  from  our  cornfields  and  the  grasshopper  from  our 
meadows.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  kind  of  vermin  is  increasing, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  our  birds,  which  not  only  delight  and  cheer  us 
with  their  Bongs,  but  subsist  on  our  enemies,  aggravates  the  evil  ;  and  that 
wc  thus  pay  the  penalty  of  our  okildrf  A*a  cruelty  by  iho  ruin  of  oar  oropa 
and  tho  abortion  of  oar  toila. 
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Bti  di«  oompUAe  fkmfr  Ins  ml  wAj  liit  ilodc  tad  eropa,  ImiI  liis  wtkmM 
and  gairitn.  It  is  time  indeed  tb&t  some  more  ettention  wis  given  in  ow 
emmty  to  the  ordiard.  Pif ty  or  rixty  years  nnoe  tliis  was  deemed  a  snb- 
jeet  ^  tlie  first  importance.  Superb  orehards  of  grafted  fruit  were  planted 
and  it  was  sapposed  they  wonld  noTor  fiul ;  as  a  result  new  orehards  wete 
not  set  out,  whioh  require  from  ilfleen  to  twenty  years  to  yield  a  full  sap- 
ply  ;  and  as  the  aneient  trees  decay  and  bow  themaelTes  to  the  earth,  many 
a  &rm  will  be  for  years  nithont  its  aoenstomed  firmt.  Think  of  the  dif> 
ftrenee  in  vslne  of  a  hxm  with  a  ftdl  bearing  orehard,  one  tree  often  yield* 
Ing  more  without  labor  than  an  aore  of  land  nndw  tillage.  And  ezpert- 
enee,  moreover,  shows  that  the  apple  will  bear  abundantly  on  stony  and  nh* 
ifren  land,  in  eloTsted  regions  where  a  plow  eannot  go.  This  eoimty  baa 
not  made  even  a  beginning  in  the  pomological  department.  There  is  room 
and  necessity  for  ten  thousand  orehards  of  the  fnest  Tsrieties  of  apples  and 
pears  without  interfering  with  a  single  rod  of  land  now  usually  oultirated. 
Let  us  look  to  this  more  closely.  A  single  town  should  plant  more  fruit 
trees  than  the  whole  county  calls  for.  The  old  Tarieties  are  mostly  gone 
or  attain  a  growth  and  richness  inferior  to  what  they  once  exhibited  ;  it 
may  be  from  want  of  proper  cultivation ;  it  may  be  because  the  peculiar 
pabulence  they  draw  from  the  soil  is  exhausted ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  life 
of  the  tree  is  gone,  especially  when  it  is  noticed  that  grafts  in  the  most 
luxuriant  stocks  often  perish  without  any  seeming  cause  about  the  period 
when  the  parent  stock  decays.  Parent  and  children,  however,  removed 
from  each  other,  passing  away  together  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  and  sub- 
tle influence  that  lies  deeper  than  the  chemist's  analysis  has  yet  penetrated. 
It  is  one  of  the  deep  secrets  of  nature,  perhaps  past  finding  out.  How 
nobly  the  orchard  repays  the  care  of  its  culture  !  aye,  a  thousand  fold. 
The  old  pear  tree  yielding  its  full  crop  for  an  hundred  seasons.  Grand.sire 
and  sire,  and  son,  sitting  successively  beneath  its  branches.  The  apple  and 
cherry  not  so  long  lived,  but  giving  their  luscious  crop  without  plowing 
or  sowing,  or  labor  of  man,  but  to  take  it. 

But  the  Garden — has  the  farmer  anything  to  do  with  that  ?  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  he  had  not.  There  was  a  patch  of  weeds  interspersed 
with  straggling  onions,  pea  vines,  beets  and  eabbagcs,  near  the  dwelling, 
into  which  the  women  occasionally  entered,  but  the  men  seldom,  except  to 
plow  it  or  plant  a  few  potatoes  in  one  corner — and  this  scene  of  confusion 
neglect  and  rubbish,  was  courteously  called  the  garden.  It  was  oucasion- 
ally  invaded  by  unruly  cattle  or  swine ;  it  was  constantly  visited  by  every 
fowl  of  the  barn-yard,  whose  busy  claws  did  the  main  disturbance  of  the 
soil.  There  is  no  caricature  in  this,  although  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
garden  is  fast  raisinL'  into  coii-eqtience  and  rcpcetability,  the  case  ia  far 
less  common  than  furnierly.  Hortic  ulture  is  as  necessary  to  good  farming, 
both  for  use  and  ornamentation,  as  any  other  branch  of  husbandry.  It  is 
a  little  farm  in  miniature,  a  specimen  gem  of  what  the  whole  should  exhi- 
bit in  cleanliness,  good  taste,  variety  of  production,  and  vigor  of  growth. 
The  garden  was  man's  first  dwelling  place  and  eare,  and  is  associated  with 
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all  that  Ib  innooent  and  rural.  Its  image  comes  back  with  oar  earliest 
recollections;  there  we  ran,  or  romped,  or  sported;  the  swing  was  an** 
pended  from  the  tallest  trees ;  the  bee-hives  lined  the  fences,  and  in  the 
oomer  was  the  well  where  swung  the  old  oaken  bucket  above  the  mossy 
atonea  that  eniiohad  the  bright  clear  waters.  There  is  no  apology  for  a 
poor,  late,  barren,  weedy,  taateleea  gpurdeni  it  ia  utterly  inoonaistent  with, 
eleanUneaa  or  eoonomy. 

One  thing  more  in  this  connection,  and  I  shall  close  this  branch  of  our 
Eubject  I  refer  to  the  general  style  and  arrangenunt  of  the  farm.  Not 
•imply  to  the  neatness  of  substantial  fencing,  thorough  ditching,  and  the 
nice  cultivation  of  the  fields :  but  to  the  higher  oharaeteriatics  of  toe2/ 
studied  lafidscape;  the  thoughtful  and  significant  arrangement  of  treett 
and  shrubs,  and  flowem,  eo  as  to  hide  rough  inequalities,  fill  up  the  open- 
ing, make  vistas  for  prospect,  and  shady  walks  for  contemplation;  (oeatdi 
at  one  Tiew  the  blue  of  the  aky«  and  at  another  the  blue  of  the  mountain  ; 
at  one  point  the  distant  town,  at  another  the  sparkling  water.  Ah  !  what 
language  there  la  in  trees !  what  significance  in  their  endlees  TariA^  of 
ahapes,  and  color,  and  poeition.  ^  In  the  e?eigreen,  with  its  taper  iop^  oom 
body  and  whispering  Toicef ;  in  the  superb  pomp  of  foliage  that  towers  in 
our  maples ;  in  the  graceful  sweep  of  Umb  and  arching  curre  that  gives 
ineh  beaaty  to  our  elms.  How  perfect  when  alone,  with  erery  twig  stratek- 
ing  out  its  tiny  hand  to  greet  the  sunlight  and  the  shower.*  How  beawtifel 
in  dumps  and  contrasts  those  gentle  sentinels  that  bespeak  the  inteUi* 
gence  and  taste  that  has  selected  their  position  with  a  wise  diseriminatisa, 
and  watched  the  unfolding  of  ereiy  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  breeie. 

This  denotes  the  eultivation  af  the  minds  enriches  nature  with  huinaa 
thought  and  skill,  and  blends  the  delicate  processes  of  man's  mind  and 
soul  with  the  ^uiet  workmanahip  of  the  Almighty  in  his  rursl  ieaple. 
And  in  these  two  last  departments  lies  the  sphere  of  woman— in  the  gaiden 
and  in  the  landsoape.  For,  while  she  is  not  to  act  as  the  drudge  thai,  in 
a  savage  state,  plants  and  hoes  and  provides  all  food  escept  from  the 
.  ehase ;  nor  is  she,  as  in  many  households,  to  toil  only  as  a  dosMstie  alave 
in  milk  and  meats  and  olothing,  bending,  an  unpaid  paek*horse,  under  her 
burden ;  her  rights  are  higher,  her  obligations  wider  than  all  this.  While 
she  sweetens  the  domestic  board  with  her  intelligenoe  and  li& ;  while  she 
orders  her  household  with  prudence  end  eoonomy ;  while  she  stands  an  ex* 
ample  to  her  ehildren,  and  a  stay  and  eounsellor  to  her  husband,  aha  has 
peculiar  qualities  by  nature  to  direct  and  mould  and  Ctshion  all  these 
arrangements  into  which  tasle  and  delicacy  enter.  Who,  like  her,  can 
select,  arrange  and  prepare  the  seed,  the  plant,  the  ilower  t  who  train  the 
vine  with  such  grace  and  delicacy  I  who  plan  the  winding  walk,  the  shady 
nook,  the  eloping  lawn,  making  nature  speak  to  us  with  all  her  voiees  of 
mijesty  or  gentleness,  in  every  opening  rosebud  in  the  garden,  and  in  every 
shadow  that  creeps  quietly  over  the  lawn.  Woman's  nioer,  keener  instinots 
read  and  interpret  the  signiieanees  of  natnre,  and  link  her  material  es* 
presuons  to  man's  spiritual  perceptions  and  lift* 
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Tkree  ipeeial  agenoies  In  addition  to  praotieal  flnrmlng  are  now  in  opm- 
tioB  to  Ibnrard  tlio  intonata  of  agrlooltnio : 

1.  That  of  tho  Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  Patent  Oflioe. 

2.  Agriooltnral  aehoola,  where  the  theory  and  praotloe  are  eomUned  and 
taoght  tiioronghlj,  like  other  proftaaiona. 

8.  Agrionltnrml  Soeietiea,  Stirte  and  eonntj ;  Farmera*  Ohiba  and  Faira, 
where  all  prodneta  and  implementa  are  ooUeoted  and  inapeoted,  and  eaoh, 
whether  mechanic  or  fanner,  acqnirea  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  at- 
tained and  how.  And  as  the  month-piece  of  all  these,  the  Press,  that 
heralds  far  and  near  what  is  thus  presented. 

Your  patience  wonld  not  last,  should  I  attempt  mnoh  comment  on  these 
separate  agencies.  The  Patent  Office  is  doing  much  by  sending  out  speci- 
men seeds  for  trial  in  various  districts,  some  of  which  prove  highly  valu- 
able ;  and  more  especially  in  their  aide  and  interesting  reports,  which  are 
eagerly  sought  for  and  intelligently  studied  by  our  reading  farmers.  Schools 
for  teaching  scientific  agriculture  are  doubtless  as  necessary  as  in  medicine, 
law  or  divinity.  They  combine  theory  and  practice,  and  test  speculation 
by  actual  results.  They  should  be  generally  established  and  liberally 
patronized  here  as  on  the  other  continent. 

But  it  is  the  Fair,  the  exhibition  to  the  eye^  that  speaks  more  potently; 
the  generous  rivalry  it  provokes ;  the  invention,  taste  and  industry  it 
elicits  ;  the  party  and  his  production  stand  out  before  the  gaze  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  ;  there  it  is  ;  the  beautiful  result  excites  universal  attention  ; 
he  is  proud,  happy,  successful  ;  the  njode  is  open  to  the  knowledge  of  all, 
and  hundreds  start  in  the  career  of  a  keen  and  thoughtful  emulation. 
Here  judicious  comparisons  are  instituted  ;  here  new  processes  are  unfolded; 
here  new  instruments  are  tested  and  judged  of ;  and  here  we  meet  face  to 
face  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  and  cultivate  our  social  sympathies 
in  the  exchange  of  thoughts,  sentiments  and  feelings,  that  make  us  as  chil- 
dren of  a  common  fimily. 

Some  complain  that  in  our  agricultural  exhibitions  we  have  nothing 
new — that  year  after  year  we  present  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,,  poultry 
and  potatoes,  corn,  sfjuahhcs  and  tomatoes.    They  have  been  at  one  Fair 
and  that  satisfied  them,  as  they  arc  all  alike.    They  have  taken  in  the 
whole  thing  at  a  glance  and  have  nothing  more  to  learn.    I  would  like 
such  a  person  to  tell  me  what  he  means  by  saying  there  "is  nothing  ?iew 
here.    I  deny  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  assert  on  the  contrary  that 
it  is  all,  or  principally,  new.    Those  animals  and  articles  were  never  here 
before^  IK»me  of  them  not  a  year  old!    What  breeds  they  came  of,  how 
reared  and  tended,  what  care  and  what  feeding,  or  what  soil,  plowing, 
manuring,  cultivation,  prodnoed  this  or  that;  who  has  heard  of  that 
before  ?    In  truth  these  fairs  are  a  perpetual  novelty.    The  institution  ia 
the  same,  hut  ita  aabatanoe  and  eaaential  elements  have  all  the  oharm  and 
inatmetion  of  an  ever  changing  arrangement.    Who  ever  saw  such  new, 
improTod  implements  of  hnabandry  and  housewifery  ?   The  lady  reading 
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whUb  the  dog  ohva0>  aftd  «b«  graftknia  wUle  lie  wypoiaa  W  if 

riding  in  a  snlkj. 

In  aodetj  every  umi  Iim  his  sppropriete  work.  Seme  there  ere  wheee 
fnnetion  it  ie  to  woik  in  ihe  depertment  ef  ihoai^i,  ef  edneatioii,  norel 
end  ipiritoal,  m  teaobere  in  Bohool,  pnlpit  or  prees,  and  iriio,  frem  oonati- 
tational  aptitudes  and  onltiTatlon  ean  do  thia  better  than  others.  Some 
again  haye  a  taate  Ibr  indnetrial  employiaent  in  the  ehop  or  in  the  Md. 
iniey  have  the  nioe  ekill  for  headieraft  to  &8hioa,  polish,  auwld,  eomhiiie, 
inTent  and  apply  usefol  meehankms  and  oonTonienoes  io  thdr  appropriate 
uses.  Or  they  love  rural  and  agriouUnral  laben'aad  reenlts ;  they  Imto  a 
keen  disoemment  of  stoeks,  breeds  and  animal  synnetry ;  Ioto  to  stndy 
the  habits  and  wateh  the  growth  and  doTeU^ment  of  ioeks  and  bevds; 
take  delight  in  the  progressiTo  nnfoldings  of  grsss  and  grain,  and  can  woik 
and  wateh  and  manage  the  ihrm  better  than  do  otiier  things.  What  I 
derire  to  say  here,  witiiont  insisting  mneh  upon  the  fiMt  of  natural  taate 
and  aptitude  for  a  speeial  employment  is  this ;  that  aboTO  aU  things  it  is 
neoessary  that  we  should  be  thorough  and  aeeomplished  iawhatererwn 
nndertake  to  do.  Any  department  of  thought  is  so  Tsst,  rieh  and  TarieiM, 
that  an  ordinary  life  is  not  snffieient  to  ezhanst  its  fertilitiee,  and  make  m 
aeqnaintei  with  all  its  marreb.  The  perfection  of  soeisl  life  '  lies  in  the 
division  of  its  labors.   No  one  mind  or  hand  ean  aoeomplish  great  reeohs 
in  ever^  department.  There  most  be  ooneentialiott  and  an  indiridnalisixig 
of  pnrsiiits,  so  that  the  mind  and  the  hand  become  skilled  from  repeated 
efforts  in  the  tssks  airigned  them.   Thoroughness  implies  first  that  o«r 
tTiielligence  combines  with  and  illnmines  our  toils.   Physical  labor  is  only 
machine  work,  and  poor  machine  work  at  that,  unless  animated  by  an 
informing  soul,  by  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  that  labor  intends, 
and  when  and  how,  and  after  what  fashion  it  may  best  be  accomplished. 
Without  intelligence  all  toil  degenerates  into  mere  routine.    The  man  acts 
from  imitation,  reproduces  only  what  he  sees  done,  and  travels  like  a  mind- 
less serf  in  the  same  old  track,  rutted  deep  by  the  practice  of  former  gene- 
rations.   What  a  contrast  between  the  labor  of  an  American  and  of  most 
Europeans  iu  this  respect.    Labor,  to  be  dig7iified  must  represent  and 
symbolize  thought ;  must  be  the  expression  of  what  the  braiu  has  compre- 
hended and  intends  through  manual  dexterity.    It  is  this  that  lifts  drudg- 
ery of  the  barn,  the  yard,  the  field,  into  consequence  and  respectability; 
gives  it  sensibility  and  significance  ;  makes  it  in  fact  representative  of  & 
scientific  and  intelligent  culture.    This  thoroughness,  moreover,  is  the  omon 
of  success.    Who  are  the  men  who  are  always  complaining  of  ill  success  in 
life  ?  who,  first,  can  find  no  work  to  do  ;  and,  second,  never  succeed  in 
doing  it ;  talking  of  their  ill  luck,  and  the  poor  appreciation  society  has  of 
their  talents.    Are  they  not  mainly  our  superficial  and  indolent  men  ?  too 
superficial  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  respect  to  anything,  and  too  indo- 
lent to  perfect  themselves  in  any  occupation,  or  become  fully  accomplished 
in  any  employment.    They  float  about  without  stability  of  object  or  labor, 
*«  evciy  thing  by  tarns  and  nothing  long."   If  educated  in  any  calling  they 
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no  taslt  for  it,  sad  Iwn  it  m  sood  ss  tbs^f  oin.  1m  tfcdr  sAos  or 
•tore  (hej  sro  noTor  fosnd,  in  the  shop  their  tools  lie  idle,  on  the  hrm  thej 
OMi  speeukte  end  dresm,  hut  the  solid  hviness  of  the  ^ow  or  the  reaper 
is  too  wash  for  them.   Thoroughness  is  eretjthing.   It  mahes  the  great 
oaidinal  differeaoe  in  men.   One  sneeeeds  beeanse  he  folly  understands 
hoe  work  and  does  it  perfoolly ;  another  fails,  in  the  same  oireomslsaoes, 
baoaose  he  is  svperfioiid,  impatient,  and  does  nothing  effeotvally.  A  steady 
feroe,  whether  mental,  moral  or  physiosi,  well  applied  and  eonstantly  ia 
notion,  effeels  far  more  than  spasmodie  efforts,  eren  when  baeked  by 
stronger  power.  I  wish  I  oonld  inspire  e^ery  former  here  present,  with  tho 
sentiment  **Honar  ycur  coiling  and  cling  to  it,**   Nothing  is  nobler, 
manlier,  healthier.   A  notion  that  other  profossions  are  essi sr  and  more 
gentcd  has  robbed  onr  farms  of  nraeh  of  tl^  mind  ajd  mnsele  that  should 
hsTO  been  given  to  fraetify  and  adorn  them.   He  that  owns  no  land  must 
progress  as  he  oan  in  any  sailing  to  seonre  his  breed,  bnt  the  man  that 
owns  the  soil  on  wliieh  he  stands  should  never  leave  it  while  ho  oan  stay. 
He  has  that  in  his  hand  for  which  the  men  of  other  vocations  are  toiling. 
What  is  the  dream  and  ambition  of  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
bnt  to  have  land  in  their  old  age,  where  in  the  qnietode  and  sweetness  of 
nature,  they  may  pass  the  evening  of  their  days.   For  this  they  toil  and 
mffsr  and  strive  as  no  former  toils  and  snffers  and  strives.  Then  wealth 
melting  away  often  in  a  night,  and  the  aocnmnlation  of  a  lifo-time 
imperiled  eveiy  honr.  The  first  minds  of  onr  nation  in  former  years  were 
glad  to  tnm  ande  to  the  actnal  labor  of  the  form.  Oindnnatas  eaUod  from 
the  plow  to  empire  has  had  its  counterpart  in  spirit  in  the  example  of  many 
of  our  judges,  ministers,  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  a  former  day.  Peter 
Parley,  attributes  this  age  of    much  talk  of  bronchitis,  neuralgia,  mental 
and  physical  dyspepBia,  of  demagogueism,  traDScendcntalism,  of  new 
notions,  some  taking  to  cold  water  and  some  to  mint  juleps,  some  to  raw 
vegetables  and  some  to  hot  slings  " — all  agonixing  and  growing  intense — 
to  our  want  of  field  labor,  which  would  work  off  these  vapors  that  produce 
sneb  a  crop  of  evils ;  and  recommends  that  we  go  to  the  habits  of  other 
days,  when  ministers,  judges  and  governors  wrought  ooeasionally  in  the 
field.    The  Father  of  his  country  loved  his  farm,  to  its  fields  and  woods 
his  spirit  fled  from  the  sterner  employments  of  the  camp,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  rural  home  of  his  race,  he  speut  the  evcuing  of  his 
days.    He  tilled  and  drained  until  Mount  Vernon  was  a  model  of  neat- 
ness and  fertility.    Alas  that  it  should  now  be- like  a  howling  wilderness, 
trees  growing  in  the  ditches,  now  tilling  up  by  neglect,  and  dilapidation 
marking  every  building  he  erected.    I  trust  the  patriotism  of  the  nation, 
which  is  now  aroused  on  this  subject,  will  speedily  redeem  this  sacred  spot, 
wherein  his  life  was  spent  and  Ins  bones  repose, 

«AUk«  bi«  birtb  and  borial  plM«, 
Bit  «radla  aad  Ua  fpmm," 

from  the  ruin  that  threatens  it,  and  readom  it  as  a  political  Zion  to  which 

the  tribes  may  go  up  to  renew  their  fiuth  and  xeikhidls  their  patriotism. 
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Will  any  one  refuse  to  lay  one  stone,  in  a  temple  so  blessed  and  holy.  I 
trust  New  York  will  not  be  fband  wanting  in  this  noble  emulation.* 

It  migbt  bo  bteresting  to  inqntro  in  this  fast  age,  how  far  the  regular 
and  OTon  maroh  of  the  seasons — the  steady  clockwork  of  aoed  timo  and 
banrest — summer  and  winter,  whiob  admit  of  nodiatnrbnnee  and  no  accele- 
ration — lifting  np  in  the  eye  of  man  their  great  ftnger  marks,  which  he 
IMf^eoto  at  his  peril — tends  to  moderate  and  repress  bis  erratic  activities 
and  ezpeotations,  to  limit  those  wild.impnlses  that  ran  mad  with  indefinits 
antioipations,  and  leave  him  content  with  one  0(Nrn  and  cattle  crop  a  year! 
A  most  difficalt  agrionltural  problem  is  to  accommodate  the  high  wages  of 
labor  to  the  low  profits  of  prodnetion.  Many  farmers  £ail  altogether  to 
pay  their  way,  and  many  more,  after  satisfying  the  expense  of  their  work- 
ing, leave  nothing  for  the  owner.  When  (his  is  the  ease,  it  ean  be  remedied 
partially  by  one  of  two  ways. 

1.  By  altering  the  eonrse  of  husbandry  so  as  to  employ  less  labor,  lay- 
ing down  to  grass,  fto.,  ehsnging  from  grain  to  cattle  or  ^eep,  whieh  do 
their  own  reaping. 

2.  By  using  machinery,  labor*saTing  implements,  as  tar  as  praoticahle. 
If  these  &il,  we  have  no  resource,  as  intelligent  labor  seeks  the  rick 

lands  of  the  west,  where  it  can  own  its  own  fiunn  and  toil  for  itself.  And 
herein  liee  the  inexplioabilitj  to  ns  of  most  eonrses  of  English  hoabandiy. 
Twenty  povnds  a  year  for  an  able  bodied  man  would  justify  a  diffoNBt 
system  from  ours,  where  twice  that  sum  is  the  ayerage  Ibr  labor. 

'Gentlemen,  where  lie  thes/co^andeonserratiTe  elements  of  thianatioaf 
Where  are  the  forces  that  will  hold  ns  on  our  career,  and  keep  as  to  cir 
principles  and  our  mission  t  Do  they  look  out  of  the  pale  iioes  that  rmh 
to  our  &etory  windows  for  a  gasp  of  fircsh  airf  Do  they  sit  at  the  taUtf 
of  offices,  or  Uyo  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts  ?  Are  they  bound  up  ia 
ledgcfs,  or  built  in  the  bride  and  mortar  of  our  towns  and  cities  I  Jh 
they  blase  out  of  our  pulpits,  or  thunder  in  our  forums  ?  I  tell  you  nay ; 
but  go  out  into  the  field,  and  see  the  foot-print  in  the  fresh  ftirrow,  look 
where  the  grass  and  the  com  are  fhlling  before  the  reaper;  or  go  to  tM 
•▼enlng  fireside,  where  intellig8Doe,and  thought,  and  industry  abide,  wh«s 
simplicity  and  economy  make  their  liome,  and  affectation  and  effemiMHjf 
are  strangers ;  go  there,  and  in  the  atrong  musde,  and  patient  energy,  aad 
thoughtfiil  brain,  and  stem  indioiiuMwi,  yon  will  find  it.  It  is  soattcrad 
OTcr  millicns  of  acres,  yet  not  a  particle  of  it  is  lost  {  it  speaks  only  oomp 
sionaUy  and  in  great  junctures,  yet  its  nod  is  the  nod  of  frte,  and  itsdesNS 
k  the  fiat  of  onmipotenoe.  Let  the  fiirmer  respect  himself  and  his  calli^g^ 
let  him  eoncentrmte  his  mind  upon  it,  let  him  study  it  scientifically,  and  Is 
will  keep  it  whom  it  belongs,  foremost  in  the  reqteot  of  others.  He  akaU 
haye  its  honors,  not  dassling,  but  enduring.  He  shsll  haye  its  pleasortf, 
not  intoxicating,  yet  of  noble  lest.  He  shall  haye  all  its  parity  unall^jsd, 
and  while  he  may  also  sit  as  a  judge,  plead  as  a  lawyer,  legislate  aia 
statesmaui  instruct  as  a  diyine,be  shall  yet  glory  in  the  prouder  eonscioM* 
BOSS  that  he  is,  aboye  all,  an  American  Farmer. 

» BMs  wirk  has  keen  lomifctii  and  Memt  Ymm  mmL 
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DSLIVERED  BEFORE  THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT, 

SEPT.  23d,  bt  the  president,  ALANSON  p.  SIQOUBNSY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

We  have  assembled  upon  this,  the  30th  aniiiTersary  of  the  Jeffenon 
County  AgricuUurtl  Society,  to  interohuige  congratiilatioiiB,  improve  the 
social  qualitiee  of  our  netnre — extend  our  acqnainteiice  wiih  neighboring 
townsmen — enlarge  our  qualifications  to  fill  the  avocations  assumed  by  us 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  life,  by  reciprocal  counsel  and  mutual  inter- 
ehange  of  experience  and  observation — to  exhibit  productions  of  the  soil, 
nnned  by  onr  care, — animals  raised  upon  our  hills  and  plains — implement! 
to  lessen  human  toil,  the  "handywork"  of  the  mechanic — evidences  ftt 
skill  in  the  performance  of  the  ardnoos  duties  of  wives  and  daughter^^ 
specimens  of  art,  and  samples  of  taste  from  OTeiy  department  of  hmnaa 
industry  within  onr  limits. 

We  may,  with  great  propriety,  congratulate  eaoh  other  upon  the  genem 
health  of  our  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  present,  as  the  past,  is  a  year  of 
general  prosperity;  and  that  ji^enly  crowns  onr  labors.  No  **pestll«noe 
that  walketh  in  darkness  *'  has  been  permitted  to  decimate  our  numbers, 
or  drouth  or  flood  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  soil,  with 
the  aid  of  labor,  has  furnished  us  a  turplui  of  the  neeeaaries,  and  a  rich 
supply  of  the  luxuriei  of  life.  We  thould  be,  and  I  trust,  are,  truly 
thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  these  and  the  innumerable  blessings 
we  enjoy.  The  Pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  our  belored  county  could 
not  thus  congratulate  eaoh  other.  Sturdy  forests  covered  her  sur&ce,  by 
them  converted  into  beautiful  fields,  upon  which  they  subsequently  ereoted 
oomfortable  dwellings,  now  the  abode  of  about  25,000  families,  oomprising 
66,000  souls;  all  engaged,  or  ehmild  5s,  in  those  pursuits  of  life,  oaloula* 
ted  to  enhance  the  interest,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  iho 
race  of  mankind. 

Our  iathers,  at  whose  approach  the  shade  of  woodlands  retreated,  whero 
are  they? 

Our  mothers,  companions  of  the  axe-men  and  equal  sharers  in  the  tofli 
and  privations  consequent  upon  the  settlement  pf  a  new  oonntry,  inhabited 
only  by  the  wild  beast,  where  too  are  tkty  f  Memory,  true  to  its  task,  in 
in  punful  silenee,  Viswers,  gathered  with  thdr  fiithers !  Peace  to  their 
quiet  dust,— -their  ashes  make  snored  onr  tnheritanee.    Onr  thiiviag 
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villages,  evidences  of  prosperity,  were  looated  by  their  wisdom  and  siiga- 
oity.  Few  indeed  of  that  noble  band  remain  to  interest  as  by  their  rehearsaU 
of  the  events  of  early  life,  or  aid  us  by  their  coonaeli— let  va  oheer  their 
pathway  '*to  the  friendly  tomb."   But  to  the  present. 

We  have  assembled  as  a  society^  named  agricultural.  The  object  of 
its  formation  is  set  forth  in  the  first  articles  of  its  constitution,  and  declar- 
ed to  bo  '*  to  promote  progress  in  agrieolture,  horticulture,  the  meohanio 
and  household  arts." 

In  commenting  briefly  upon  the  declared  object,  just  quoted,  I  hope  to 
1m  MLcnsed  for  not  pursuing  the  beaten  truck,  by  eulogising  the  farmer^ 
commending  him  especially  in  the  choice  of  his  occupation — taxing  rhetoris 
and  indulging  in  oratory  to  convince  him  that  his  avocation  is  not  dishono- 
rablo^that  labor  does  not  necessarily  disgrace  him— that,  in  £aot,  he  it 
engaged  in  the  most  honorable  pursuit  followed  by  man. 

The  legitimate  pursuits  of  men,  calculated  to  advance  mind — ^meet  the. 
mental,  moral  and  physical  wants  of  our  race,  are  alike  honorable : — sad 
the  selection  an  individual  makes  for  himself  neither  honors  or  dtsgrsoei 
him.  The  poet  has  well  sud — honor  and  shame  from  no 'eoniition  rise; 
act  well  fftmr  part,  tAsrsall  the  honor  lies."  Ko,  feUow  farmers,  we  an 
neither  elevated  or  depressed  in  the  scale  of  honor  by  the  pnrsnit  of  ov 
elMsen  oocnpation.  If  any  vocation  of  life  takes  precedence  in  importaooe, 
it  is  that  of  the  instructor  of  children  and  youth.  He  deals  wiUi  mind, 
Immatnred  mind— gives  direction  to  its  mode  <^  thought  and  reasoning, 
and  plants  his  own  mental  impress  upon  his  yonthfiil  pnpils.  The  tree 
ieaoher  is  a  model  of  what  eommunity  should  be. 

Agrieultnre,  in  a  dreumscribed  sense,  may  be  defined,  cultivating  the 
■oil  fbr  the  purpose  of  raisug  grain  and  other  field  crope  for  supplying  ibod 
ler  miB  and  beast. 

Much  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  said  upon  the  rearing  of  stock- 
improving  our  herds  of  cattle,  dieep  and  swme  by  the  introduction  and  use 
of  the  better  breeds ;  but  this  and  many  other  departments  must  pass 
noticed.  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  that  great  credit  is  due  te 
many  gentlemen  of  our  county  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction ;  and  I 
trusi  that  no  fur  dutant  day  find  progress  unmistakaUe  in  this  de- 
paiisMnt. 

Our  county  comprises  an  area  of  716,618  aeres,  of  which  466,222  an 
improved,  azid  the  balanee  *4n  a  state  of  nature."  According  to  the  esa- 
ios  of  1866, 146,297  aeres  of  the  improved  lands  were  appropriated  to  the 
imlsing  of  the  different  varieties  of  grain  and  root  crops,  and  the  balance ie 
meadow  and  pasturage. 

The  main  question  with  farmers  relative  to  tilling  our  lands  is,  what 
metiiod  should  be  pursued  and  what  treatment  the  soil  receive  to  secvn 
remunerative  crops  and  prevent  ultimate  exhaustion.  Frequent  plowing 
and  thorough  seeding  are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable 
object.  The  severity  of  our  winters  speedily  annihilates  our  desirable 
grasses,  and  wire  and  June  grasses  assume  their  places.    To  avoid  this 
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•vll  Mid  ]^m«il  pemnilirj  loM,  i3b%  taif  dMidd  %e  plowed  imdw  Ib  A6 
Ihkll  ftBd  Mwn  with  peai,  oat*  ot  bartey,  or  pUntod  with  eoro,  beans  or  rool 
oropB  <bo  tneeeeding  spring,  using  tbe  onHlTStor  and  borrow  only,  tberebgr 
looting  tbo  Uirf  nBdbtnrbod*4ke  orop  renorod,  tbe  lend  sbonld  be  agoiB 
plowed  in  tbe  hU  and  inunodiatolj  oown  and  seeded,  or  tbe  sod  left  to  tbe 
notion  of  winter  frosts,  and  sown  and  seeded  at  tbe  earliest  practieal  period 
tbe  snoceeding  spring,  using  onHlTnlor  and  barrow  only,  thvs  loaring  tof 
wberofomd,  wblob,  as  a  ftitlliBor,  is  eqnal  to  an  ordteaiy  drisiing  of 
Mirare. 

TboN  is  a  great  dtfifftity  of  opinloli  aaK>Dg  good  fttfrners  as'  to  wbal 
Hme  and  in  what  mmmutr  to  apply  mannres  to  make  ihem  most  arailable. 
From  experiments  of  my  own  I  haye  arrired  at  a  oonelvsion,  to  me  satis* 
factory.  Coarse  nnfermented  manures  should  be  spread  on  turf  and  plow« 
ed  under,  whether  used  in  fall  or  spring.  Compost,  and  that  thrown  from 
BtaLles,  spread  during  the  winter  or  early  in  spring  upon  lands  which  have 
been  thoroughly  plowed  the  fall  previous,  and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the 
surface  soil,  hy  use  of  cultivator  and  harrow. 

Two  successive  crops,  upon  lands  not  at  convenient  distance  from  ma- 
nure or  compost  heaps,  are  sufficient  to  secure  profit  and  continued  fertility. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  express  the  firm  conviction  that  too 
much  of  our  lands  are  subjected  to  the  plow  an  unreasona))le  portion  of  the 
time — and  that  a  far  greater  portion,  for  want  of  thorough  tillage,  does 
not  pay  five  per  cent  upon  its  estimated  value.  May  we  not  reasonably 
believe  that  our  interest  will  speedily  induce  progress  in  thisjtrimary  de- 
partment of  our  employment  ? 

Horticulture — the  art  of  gardening,  is  next  in  order  in  the  "article** 
above  quoted,  and  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  progress. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  resident  of  our  county  to  travel  through  her  various 
towns,  and  notice  the  vory  many  excellent  gardens  located  near  the  com- 
fortable dwellings  of  thi  ir  owners — yet  others  of  a  difi"cr('nt  f^haractcr, 
which  exhibit  the  want  of  a  due  apprecration  of  a  *'  good  kitchen  garden," 
meet  the  eye.  I  shall  bo  excused  for  not  enlarging  upon  this  department, 
as  it  is  properly  submitted  to  an  able  committee,  better  qualified  to  inte- 
rest yoQ,  and  to  whose  report  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  listening, 
—jet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  every  cultivator  of  a  garden  wonld 
**pr9mot€  progress,  advanoo  bis  interest,  and  add  to  Uie  comfort  and  con- 
▼cnlence  of  his  family  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  his  grounds  to  tbe  onl* 
tiTation  of  a  fruit  yard,  in  wbiob  can  be  found  the  strawberry,  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  grapes,  plums,  cherry,  apple,  peaches  and  pears,  tbe  last  two  of 
wbiob  oan  be  easily  cnltirated  by  engrafting  into  the  common  thorn  bush, 
ftnnd  upon  almost  every  man's  farm,  is  natural  to,  and  iiourisbes  well  ia 
nearly  every  variety  of  soils. 

Mechanic  arts — ^these  open  a  field  to  which  tbe  human  mind  can  set  no 
bounds.  To  attempt  a  description  of  their  importance,  in  the  varied  ways 
in  wbiob  man  is  made  wiser  and  bappier  hj  their  study  and  applioation« 
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would  be  Tain,  would  be  laftfle.  AgfieuUmr^  if  tnly  itmtm&MM  tht 
batii  of  individual  and  naUnml  wmiihi-Ank  wkal  prngtm  «imU  W 
made  in  practical  agriovlUure,  vmuded  bj  ilM  mtehMib  ?  He  eledieB 
Mldfl  oar  dweliings,  to  eh^d  in  fnm  the  p«Uitg  •iorm,  Iwolakig  wt 
inplaiMiita  of  bvibMidcj,  piepMreo  bjUiom  fat  tbe  •ioo«Mfal  pioBMntiMi 
of  eoBOMfoe,  prodneee  tid  Isji  tiM  tnek  fin*  Mid  ftutiihM  the  *'irw 
koifle,'*  and  bis  eairlagee,  nakei  and  adjwto  tbt  Ijpe  fren  wboae  iafftfi 
iDttlUgivoe  M  Mai  broodetsl  tbrongbool  ekiMtendoM-Huid  nnitot  natf— 
bj  a  wiiy  eoili  tbe  Tebiele  of  tbongbl,  tbe  ebannel  for  rater>eo»miiiiMatMi^ 
wboae  bed  it  brood  Oeeoa't  booo,  aad  wbooo  oomiag,  AdMilio'ft  biUom. 
ffa^m^  oooo^iioo !  Moobtueol  iMduoY«niaD(»  witbooi  o  foroUel  i&  At 
bartor  J  of  Ibo  world  I  0«r  ooBsly  bot  been  Bob^  repvoeonlodv  in  tUi 
•fowninc  eibtt  of  tbo  oMobMio,  nailMd  bjr  lignal  mmoou,  ia  tbe  feiM 
of  opo  of  bor  aoiif,  Wm.  S.  Smott,  Keq.,  evinoat  for  bis  senias,  aagaciiy 
Mid  noebsniosl  skiU« 

.  Tbo  progrtn  ia  aisffbsaiosl  arts^  sppUeablo  to  tbo  aso  of  tbo  tiller  of  thi 
■oil,  is  so  diversified  as  to  forbid  onattioratioa  on  tbit  ooeasioa,-^jetlita> 
not  forbear  namiDg  tbe  flom  the  firtt^  and  I  aiajr  well  .aaj  tbo  Most  i>- 
portaai  implenent  ia  Imm  oaltaro  i  and  oaproM  tbo  ooBTiotioa  tbat  ill 
aoor  approaob  to  per&otaon  defies  ftotber  eompotitba,  aad  I  oatortaia  tfci 
opiaioa  dist  tbo  Moobaaios  of  oar  oonnty  foraiabaa  artisla  aot  sarpsMd 
for  atility  bjr  tboso  of  tbo  State  or  UaM^a.  I  oaaaot  avoid  tbo  ooBebmM 
tbat  tbo  aetion  of  tbis  aad  bor  biadrod  sosiotios  baa  doao  Maob  to  sooin 
tbis  desirable  nenh.  Neat  to  tbo  plow  ia  iMportanoo,  is  tbo  oaltiTstor ; 
operatiag  as  a  tboroogb  mingler  of  soils,  aad  seooring,  by  its  use,  thit 
deptb  to  seed  wUcb  oaables  its  Uado  to  contend  more  sttoeeasfally  wtk 
drontb  and  firost.  Bat  to  pan  witboat  oonnnent  tbe  improved  harrow, 
borse  rake,  tbe  nse  of  tbe  latter  of  wbich  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  a  good 
workman  to  a  farmer  who  cuts  and  sectures  thirty  acres  of  grass,  the  ctf 
rot-weeder,  the  potato-digger,  the  seed-sower,  corn-slieller  and  grinder, 
gang  pluws,  etc.,  etc.,  all  evidcncQ  of  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts,  as 
applied  to  agricolture,  I  come  to  that  wonderful  labor-saving  machine,  tbe 
majestic  mower  and  reaper.  Do  I  exaggerate  in  saying  that  tlic  crops  of 
ha)'  and  grain  raised  in  our  county  the  present  'season,  could  not  have  beeo 
secured  by  the  furmera  in  proper  seaaon,  without  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine? I  think  not.  The  constantly  increasing  scarcity,  and  consequent 
advancing  wages  of  good  farm  laborcrH,  and  tho  necessity  of  securing 
crops  at  maturity,  combine  to  coerce  tho  farmer  to  resort  to  the  wd 
of  machinery  in  the  sccurement  of  his  crops.  The  inventive  peniui 
and  mechanical  nkill  of  a  Ketcham,  were  directed  to  this  opportunity 
to  "promote  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts,"  and,  by  his  industry 
and  perseverance,  he  became  tho  jiionoer  in  meeting  this  demand.  Com- 
petition in  this,  as  in  every  department  of  human  industry,  has  secured 
tho  alloJgeracnt  of  200  models  of  different  machines  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  our  Patent  Office — each  inventor  claiming  to  have  excelled  hii 
oompetitors  in  the  production  of  tbe  best  article.   Sufficient  for  our  pre- 
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«mt  inirpOM  fe  the  «iiiioiiiioemeiit  tbat  Jefferson  eoonty  is  yepiiiented  itt 
4ktt  olBoe  lij  one  of  her  eitiaant,  D.  O.  De  Wolf,  Biq.,  wKoie  maehiiie  !• 
mtdenee  of  IntoBtiTe  getthiB  and  meekftnloel  skill  in  its  Mthor,  and  ooo- 
tlHiites  lli  own  reooBiinendntion ;  and  the  enterprine  of  her  mechaniea  hM 
indneed  mi  least  four  able  and  eiieient  companies  of  their  nnmher  to  em- 
•bark  in  ^  bnildlng  of  as  manj^dfffiMrettt  styles  of  maehines,  eaeh  and  all 
«f  ihem  adequate  to  the  aeeompHshment  of  the  objoot  of  thehr  mannliMJtQre. 
Boottomy  demands  their  general  nae;  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  raoh 
•xtravagant  prices  are  demanded  for  their  purohase, — so  estraragant,  in- 
^oedf  as  to  feroe  4ie  oonvfotion  that  the  profits  realiiM  by  their  manulkO" 
tnrers,  when  oompared  to  those  npon  other  fkrm  implements,  are  eqval  to 
•  ratio  of  three  to  one ;  yet  I  indnlge  Ae  hope  that  time  and  eompotition 
wfli  speedily  abate  the  erfl,  and  bring  the  maefabo  within  the  reach  of 
Of  ei  jf  iitrmer* 

The  spirit  of  the  age  will  not  allow  a  man  to  nnlte  two  pleees  of  wood 
hy  string  or  other  attachment,  and,  one  in  hand,  whip,  with  the  other,  the 
grain  from  lib  sheaves. 

The  meehaole,  eager  to  retiem  the  (hrmer  from  this  most  nndcafarable 
applioation  of  hnman  moseb,  furnishes  the  thrasher  and  cleaner,  by  whioh 
Ihe  power  of  his  horse  or  oz  can,  more  speedily  and  wi^  more  economy, 
4Mparafto  his  wheat  from  the  durff.  Heehanics,  we  acknowledge  oor  indeb^> 
^dness  to  yon  ftyr  yonr  oo^operation  with  ns  in  efibrte  **  to  promote  progress 
in  agricnltttre,  hortionltnTe,  the  mechaidc  and  household  arts.*' 

The  household  arts  comprehend  sH  that  relates  todomostle  management, 
aad,  In  their  application,  oomblne,  among  others,  the  duties  of  the  manu^ 
Ihtftnrer,  the  medmnie,  the  teadier.  The  intelligent  mother,  the  judicious 
wife,  only  oan  do  justice  to  this  dlfMon  of  our  subjeot.  A  ftfw  thenghts, 
and  I  lea^e  h  tot  abler  hands. 

True,  the  old  spinniDg  wheel  and  loom,  by  which  isx  and  irool  wnro 
changed  from  '^the  raw  UMtorial"  to  the  *«liroad  yards,"  to  *«oMm  Ihn 
little  and  the  great,'*  haTo  ahMst  eeased  their  nrasle,  and  Ae  piano  and 
the  melodeon  have  assumed  their  plaees ;  vet  soMent  are  still  used,  as 
onr  present  exhibition  well  attests,  to  justify  us  In  elassif  jing  manufketurei 
M  one  of  the  household  arts  ;  and  whether  this  general  abandonment  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  cloths,  by  the  family,  for  common  use, 
conduces  to  economy,  is  a  question  now  in  process  of  solution,  and  time 
and  experience,  associated  with  the  policy  which  governs  our  national 
councils,  will  give  us  the  answer. 

Mothers,  allow  me  to  suggest,  that,  in  the  instruction  of  your  daughters, 
this  department  of  education  should  not  be  neglected.  What  family  can 
be  found,  possessing  the  least  enterprise,  or  having  any  regard  to  economy, 
that  does  not  act  the  part  of  the  tailor,  the  dress-maker,  or,  in  any  degree, 
interfere  with  the  avocation  of  the  milliner  ?  Indeed  the  ambition  of  the 
ladies  to  relieve  their  husbands  and  fathers  from  what  they  deemed  unne- 
cessary burdens,  and  to  employ  leisure  hours,  a  few  years  since,  adopted, 
to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  mani|facturing  their  own  shoest  and  oom- 
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.pelied  the  mmiktmi  to  furaiik  Boles^  ready  punofcved  to  jrecoive  tlie  thread. 
WMker  the  experiment  preyed  to  eombine  ^ogress  and  economy,  or  noli 
I  MB  vnadTiaed ;  if  not,  the  theory  aad  pnotioe  "  are  duearded,  and  thi 
■hoQirolrw  ia  loft  in  ibo  nndiaiurbed  proieMitMniQf  the  kboRS  of  hia  thtm 

occupatioD. 

I  have  said,  the  irms  t9acher  is  a  madtlgf  whal  ommumty  should  he^ 
tiMl  ht  plants  his  own  mental  impmg  tqws  kit  youthful  pupils,  M 
irko  etn  inilj  eetimate  the  m^^^wtaatoe  and  responsibility  ci  mothers,  af 
OODimoD  educators  ?  Mothers,  under  Piofideaot,  'iia  yours,  aided  hy 
yov  knabaada  aad  pvblw  teaehara»  le  lenye  a  generation  qualified  forvnl 
or  woe.  Your  iiMtructions,  by  precept  and  example,  whieli  should  always 
be  harmonioos,  are  the  fini  leeeived  and  die  last  forgottot.  The  moral 
and  religious  training  ni  jonr  cbildMB  never  dies  ;  the  mild  look,  the  kind 
eorreotion  of  little  errors  ;  those  innumerable  attentions  in  supplyiiig  Ibar 
every  want,  leave  impressions  that  iise  and  the  combined  elements  of  a 
wicked  wosU  cannot  efface.  Tme,  jfMur  ion  may  be  allured  from  the 
path  of  honor  and  virine,  by  unfortunate  associations  «tlk.the  woH  ia 
■ho^'a  eiotbyig/'  whoae  commendable  exterior,  urbanity,  and  liberality  in 
Ihe  UM  of  meani»  enniud  by  ttber  bMid»— ^beMeuuralatien  el  bigb-nhidsd 
and  honorable  parenta,  now  slnepiug  mr  Ibe  Mtidtulal  reeeipta,  firaudfr 
leatly  aequiied  bj  gumii^v  ia  Bona  ol  ita  mamenma  aad  atftraoliTU  pbtti^ 
ihat  pkaee  tba  eye  and  flatter  youtblbl  Tajuty ;  yet,  if  dimwn  tbe  oanuift 
into  Tieea,  deap  aa  tba  **bl»Qlaiaiaof  derkaeH,"  tbe  uiiueut  r||Miis 
nwakeun  bin,  in  bia  winked  xerelr  iea»  tbe-  wmiaga  of  tbat  mer  Aer ,  p«Aifi 
iileat  in  dentb, jloM  aereaa  bia  mental  Tiiiem  and  bia  beavtf  bsytaaed  ia 
lai^iltf ,  iaereaiea  ber  polantiena,'  and  tbe  ailent  tear  moiateaa  bia  Ufmi 
ebaek;  if  infed  from  Ibe  vortax  of  ruia,tbe  natidota  baa  boea  admlniettni 
by  a  moiktr  ;  it  lost,  bia  laat  communication  will  aeknowMge  ila  aduvM^ 
tonlictt,  and  bavnil  Ua  dmaatroM  and.  Bm  in  telM.  Tbe  iwu  giwf 
aftaplea  oC  eur  oouHty  are  butler  aad  -ebeMa,  and  tbeir  maaufatttiva  ia  • 
pnmiMttt  dapartmaafc  el  tbe  bowabold  aria. 

Our.  eomtj  baa  lankad  leeaad  amMig  ibe  oountiaa  of.  the  State  in  At 
quali^ef  ber  Ml<r»  aa  tbe  prioe  it  commended  ia  ewr  ptiaeipal  m«ik<ti^ 
Hem  Xork and  Beatoa»  atteetaf  but  #ut  ejleaie  ia  aot  aurpaaaed,  ia  tkii 
laqMat,  bj  aur  aeigbbering  eoaatiea,  filalee  er  Si^badt  tbe  aiariut  nfaM 
iaoBc  own  and  luEeign  aauatmea  baiag  tbe  evideaea. 

Iba  .eouaty  of  Oraaga,  ia  tba  aouAeaalern  portiea  of  tba  State,  bif 
been  jwompted,  by  intereat  and  a  eommeadabU  pride,  to  exeel  Sa  tbe  aaar 
ufbetore  of  batter,  aad  baa  realiaed  a  lieb  reward  for  ber  ^ort,  not  only 
ia  refutation,  at  borne  aad  abraad,  but*  ia  peenaiury  returns,  commaadim 
from  two  to  Ato  dollars  per  ewt.  for  ber  produet  ia  adeaaoe  of  .tbe  prist 
lealiaed  bj  ua  fi>r  our  •arplaa.  Aeeording  to  our  last  eensns,  tbe  eeinlif 
of  Orange  made  frpm  tba  milk  ef  40,187  cows,  3,285,5S7  pounds  of  battir, 
and  80,660  poonda  of  ebaiie*  Allowing  that  the  milk  which  mskea  tint 
pounda  of  ebeeaa  would  prodnee  one  pound  of  butter  (which  is  the  oomaMB 
eatimate),  tbe  total  produet,  ta  kutter,  would  have  been  S,312,473  poonda 
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!(lni«  mm$i  wUb  48,8M  horNB,  ailw,  <iMl«,  id  liM^  wm«  putafed 
UMU  MM  of  Imi. 
JeHerm  omijt  at  Ui^  mom  twiipiod  is  fMlm  KMvM  Mm 
bar  tttftMe,  ofw  wliUh  MngeA  vvnmi  fi«fli  tk«  villk^l  ulilbk  imm 
BMiie  8,M»,008  poMii  of  Vmftir,  and  S,819»4M  fmdi  of  oImm  9  wUib, 
Mimsod  by  tho  ftbovo  rtlo,  woild  »ike  M  •fsgregftto  of  4,88i|diy  jpovMdi 
«f  l«<t«r  ;  wlile  up<m  Oio  bmm  owIuo  fbd  110,^7  hoU  of  oikor  itooii, 
m  mtiaod  dbom 

9d  fill  MMliood  tiM  dhsfttage  pononod  by  tlio  oow  of  Oi'wgt  k  «ko 
proportioMto  ooioml  of  poUm  upon  wkiok  oIm  M,  wo  soy,  fvilh  propel 
odvori  to  tiM  fiMBi  tin*  fiMoroof  JoffoMMnptodiwod  oh  equivtUi*' 
to  tirolTe  pomido  of  Imttor  por  oow  OTor  Ibo  humie  of  OitDgo,  woHb,  ik 
Ail  doto  (1855)  $8;  yetmt  llio  vodhnr  dfteoMo  in  prioe  (3^  cenis, 
*'OnDge  County*'  being  qnotod  ftt  one  price,  aad  **8toto  Batrioo**  ■» 
«siof  Aor),  tbe  Tfthio  of  tsifor  «lDfie,  msftofteotorod  ift  oof  oounty,  fell  bolMr- 
tiie  BVBi  tbftt  WM  or  o««M  Immm  kooB  lodfiod  Iwr  Um  mmm  MKMnil  of  Or- 
tfft^o  eoiiufy  Mtor,  |188,1M.28^  onm  ovMoiil  to  Ibivo  poid  tlio 
oMMMOf  Stoto,  oomty,  and  town  totoo  wpoa  owr  oouly  isr  1867,  and 
loate  ft  Bvrplos  ia  tho  fttndi  of  the  battor-oakori  of  $84,776.15 ;  bat  Hio 
dSstinotion  has  ceased  to  appear  upon  oar  **  prieefl  oairent,**  and  Oraago 
coaaty  bvtter  has  lost  its  attraetioas. 

*  Aro  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Orange  r6fr9^a<£fa^  in  this  department 
of  household  arts,  or  arc  those  of  Jefferson  progressing?  The  fonnef, 
impossible ;  the  latter,  a^rmatively  true ;  and  yet,  I  doubt  not  our  able 
viewing  committee  will  tell  us  improvement  can  still  be  made.  While  we 
may  entertain  a  gratification  at  not  being  excelled,  and  that  this  evidence 
of  progress  marks  our  history,  may  we  not  hope  and  believe  that  the  time 
is  not  far  in  the  future  when  Jefferson  county  butter  will  be  quoted  at 
highest  figures  t  To  accomplish  this  object,  but  one  end  is  to  be  attained  : 
ttZ?"  Uniformity  in  the  best  mode  of  its  manufacture  ;  try  the  following 
recipe  ;  if  yon  fail  to  produce  a  good  article^  abandon  it,  adopt  a  betttty 
and  give  it  publicity  : 

Place  your  milk  in  rooms  and  vessels,  remarkable  for  cleanliness  and 
freedom  of  circulation  for  a  proper  quantity  of  air;  skim  as  soon  as  milk 
is  soured  ;  allow  cream  to  Htand  in  cool,  clean,  well  ventilated  cellar,  not 
more  than  forty-eight  hours,  well  stirred  each  twelve ;  graduate  tempera- 
ture for  churning  at  sixty  degrees ;  free  butter  from  milk  by  rinsing  with 
pare  spring  water  (using  ice  in  hot  weather) ;  weigh  your  butter  frtsh^  add 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  pure,  dry,  well  pulverized  rock  salt  to  the 
pound;  work  in  butter- worker,  rapidly^  if  warm  weather,  until  the  first 
appearance  of  the  last  particle  of  brine.  Pack  in  tubs  or  firkins  that  have 
been  soaked  in  pure  brine  not  less  than  six  days,  putting  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  in  bottom  of  tub  and  rubbing  sides  with  same  before  filling  with 
Imtter ;  secure  compactness  by  pressure  or  pounding  ;  fill  to  within  an  in«h 
of  the  top,  cover  witk  doth,  th£  reaiaijiiag  flpaee  filled  with  wel  lalt  oonH 
pletoi  Ibe  prooesi. 
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Thii  course  pursued  by  every  manufacturer  of  butter  in  the  county,  and 
*^  Jefferson  county  butter''^  will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  its  said 
in  any  market,  and  find  a  special  allotment  in  our  Price  Current.''  La« 
dies,  it  remains  for  you  to  determine  whether  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
your  adoption,  and  I  cheerfully  submit  to  your  decision.  This  is  a  depart- 
ment of  human  industry  over  which  you  preside.  That  the  pro^^rej;,  thu» 
far  made,  is  the  result  of  your  elTorts,  we  are  well  awaro,  and  that  your 
ambition  to  place  our  county  in  the  van  of  her  sisters,  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  but  in  every  department  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  development,  is  equal  to  that  entertained  by  your  husbands, 
fathers,  or  brothers,  is  uumistakiibljr  ^our  pr€MB06  on.  Uu* 

occasion  is  evidence  of  this  truth. 

Cheese  is  second  in  importance  as  a  product  of  our  county,  in  the  preseat 
and  prospective  policy  of  our  farn>ers,  if  the  quantity  mad«|  MM&pmrad  vilk 
tbat  of  butter,  be  a  correct  criterion  from  which  to  judge. 

Dairying,  as  a  leading  pursuit  of  the  farming  interest  of  our  county,  is 
but  in  its  youth,  and  is  it  not  a  just  subject  of  self-gratulation  that  we 
have  overtaken  the  counties  of  the  State  in  their  manhood^  in  this  depart* 
ment  ?  Although  our  cheese  has  reached  the  maximum  price,  yet  the 
great  difference  in  the  iiualitios  of  our  beat  and  poorest  dairies  gives  en- 
deuce  that  a  want  of  uniformity  in  their  manufacture  still  exiftUy  ?«iy 
dsiiraMe  of  obtainment ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  report  of  our  yiewii^  ooB> 
miitee  will  furnish  "statements"  of  dairymen,  whose  products  they  hart 
f umiBttl;  tad  tested  thmr  merits,  which,  when  published,  will  be  prodnsftifa 
of  progress  in  this  branch  of  great  private  and  public  interests. 

Ihoiabjcot  of  agricultiire,  horticulture,  the  mechaoio  and  hovsehold  uiM, 
pMMnts  a  field  ao  vast  in  extent  and  so  multifarious  in  its  departamti  a§ 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  following  it  in  all  its  ramifications  on  uioeet* 
moB  ttki  the  prestDt*  yet  you  will  iadulfO  ae  in  aUudiif ,  bfio^,  td  •  ft^ 
ftv  departBtnts  whioh  dsnund  progress.  It  is  apparent  to  the  most 
oaaual  observer  thaft  oar  oarly  set  oiohwrds  of  fruit  trees,  liko  4ho  hand  thtk 
plantod  them,  haTO  grown  old  and  aro  npidlj  disappo»ring. 

.  Tr9m  ata  like  men.  Their  exiatOMO  aay  be  appropriately  divided  .u 
Hfft  difido  human  life,  into  diffmreiit  stages.  Our  old  orchards  foraish  a 
Inige^  dtaimahod  ^sMtitf  tmd  quality  of  fruit,  and  thoj  oa&ooi  ho  mh 
pnmd  hy  graftiag,  as  tho  trao  ha»  lift  iha  fifad^j  ^  fovtk  tsui  mmti 
oadaretbtckaaga. 

ThftorilivptMBaf  friiH,«poBkada«id  kiftoUBMit  ^omgmuAiriA  ili 
growth,  it  ooModod  to  bo  a  hoilBooB  jialdiog  a«pla  lotnno  on  o^ntol  ni 
labot  iafoitad*  Lot  «o  to^pkat  oiir  ofohaid  gri«ii8»  looting  tho  old  tmo 
to  nfiot  onr  vaito  vmlXk  tho  yotthfvl  tveoo  doBoad  their  roaoroL  Wo 
hoTO  inthhi  tho  finiki  of  ow  OD«itj  a*  laoot  Imt  eolllTotod  annorka,  in 
whioh  MO  fonod  oroiy  varioly  of  IrvUa  oongOMal  to  o«r  dUnotOtfkoa  vhkk 
ofory  fMBoroadoYtfy  gaidoBorooa  ohtoioio  fall  oopply  toaoot  hio  wootiy 
and  avoid  tho  oonti^gottfli  ofawotoiahig  looo  by  pnwhOolBg  troaa  feoa  ohotodi 
i&thoir  oltoapti  ot  oooUaathm. 
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Much  credit  is  due  the  enterprising  ownera  and  cultivators  of  these  nnrse* 
riea  for  not  only  furnishing  us  with  every  variety  of  the  choicest  fruits,  but 
with  ornamental  shrubbery  with  whioh  to  beautify  enclosures  about  our 
dweUbgs. 

Farmera— -allow  rac  to  ask  in  what  single  effort  can  we  make  progresi 
mora  appmrttu  than  abating  the  noifanoe  of  using  our  highways  as  commoA 
pMtvre  grounds,  removing  the  noxious  weeds  thereon,  and  bordering  then 
irith  ornamental  trees  ?  I  subsit  whether  or  sot  the  condition  and  use 
nadc  of  landa  ooenpied  as  highways  in  our  county  are  not  a  just  subject  of 
iDortifteation  to  any  resident  haring  thd  baai  regard  for  her  reputation,  at 
home  or  abroad.  OTerseert  of  highways  neglect  to  obey  the  law  in  thd 
destruction  of  noxious  weeds — we  do  the  M*iie»  and  make  them  a  common 
lumber  yard,  the  depository  for  brush,  worn-out  farming  tools,  old  rails, 
logs,  piles  of  wood,  heaps  of  stone,  etc.,  etc.,  in  many  InataDoea.  A  jual 
aense  of  the  effect  whioh  this  wanton  remissness  .produces  upon  our  repntft* 
iion  as  a  farming  community,  will  apeedily  induce  a  moat  desirable  change. 

We  may  with  propriety  congratulate  ourseWea  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
progress — in  a  unaitry  whose  rapidity  of  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ence and  the  general  intelligence  of  her  citiiena  has  not  a  parallel  in  tht 
history  of  nationa^in  a  State  eminent  for  her  wealth  and  political  impor- 
tanee — ^in  a  county  distinguished  for  the  fertility  <tf  her  soil,  value  of  her 
products,  her  internal  resources,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  number  and  rank  of  her  schools  and  churches. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  urge  you  to  go  forward  in  your  pnusewor* 
ilay  efforts  to  promote  progress  in  agnoulture,  horticulture,  the  mechanis 
mod  household  arte,"  by  the  sustainment  of  your  society,  organised  for  that 
purpose.  Conducted  by  wise  counsels,  its  beneficial  results  cannot  be  esti-' 
mated — neglected,  she  will  become  the  organised  agent  of  vice.  To  pK- 
Tent  such  a  result,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  urge  upon  yon  the  neoosBity  of 
Attteding  our  annual  meetings  and  selecting  judicious  and  eificient  men  for 
your  servants  in  the  trtnsactton  of  the  business  of  your  society.  The  wis* 
domof  our  fathers  dictated  her  oiganiiatton ;  their  action  is  already  chroni*. 
eled  in  history,  and  marks  an  era  when  the  sturdy  sons  of  Jefferson  deter- 
mined  to  camHne  their  effbrts  for  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  home  of 
their  chfilee,  among  her  sister  counties.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  this 
public,  conoentrated  effort.  Their  eiample  has  been  followed,  not  only  by 
almost  etery  county  in  the  State,  but  by  the  Slate  herself.  And  shall  we 
Arinfc  f^om  her  sustainment,  and  prove  the  degenerate  sons  of  worthy 
tires  f  Your  presence  and  patience,  on  this  oecaaion,  answer — ^Ko ! 

Oitisens  of  Jefferson— laborers  of  every  name — ^whether  teacher,  clergy- 
man, mechtnio,  artist,  physician,  farmer,  merchant  or  lawyer,  we  call  upon 
you,  one  and  all,  individually  and  collectively,  to  unite  in  one  common 
effort  to  promote  that  progress  b  our  county  which  shall  secure  to  her  that 
tank  among  the  counties  of  our  Union,  held  by  the  distinguished  statesnum 
whose  name  she  bears,  among  the  statesmen  of  the  world. 
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Oentlemen  of  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society: 

A  distinguished  statesman,  who  it  was  hoped,  would  have  delivered  the 
Annual  Address  upon  the  present  occasion,  having,  at  a  late  period, 
announced  his  inability  to  do  so,  and  a  request  having  been  made  to  mc, 
founded  upon  a  sort  of  claim,  which  the  Society  seemed  to  suppose  it  had 
on  mc  as  its  president,  to  undertake,  though  at  the  last  moment,  to  relieve 
it  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  it  was  placed,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty 
to  refuse  the  aid  of  my  feeble  abilities,  in  an  effort  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  rightly  termed.  "  Farmers'  Festival,"  and  thus,  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  is  believed,  further  the  substantial  interests  of  our  Society. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  expect  me  to  deliver  to  you,  to-day,  i 
well  digested  or  elaborate  address — neither  time  nor  leisure  has  enabled 
me  to  do  so.  I  can  only  furnish  you  with  a  light  and  hurried  intellectual 
entertain  incut,  occupying  a  brief  period  of  your  time,  in  a  few  rcfleetioM 
upon  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  your  noble  profession,  and  glancing  j 
merely,  at  some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  incident  to  your  position. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  ancient  of  arts — its  commencement  is  coeval 
with  the  creation — it  was  instituted  by  the  Almighty,  Himself,  at  the  very 
dawn  of  man's  existence.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  thought,  full  of  meaning, 
and  worthy  of  your  contemplation  that  oue  of  the  branches  of  agriculture 
is  the  only  art  instituted  by  God,  and  imposed  as  a  duty  upon  man,  before 
the  latter  had  yielded  to  temptation  and  been  betrayed  into  sin.  It  fur* 
pished  the  fit  employment  for  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  being,  for  we  read 
that  as  soon  as  God  had  created  man,  "  He  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it  and  keep  it."  The  spontaneous  growth  of  all  the  prodoc-  | 
tions  of  the  eartb»  at  that  time,  rendered  the  only  duty  of  man  as  cod-  j 
nected  with  their  culture  to  dress  and  keqi  thorn after  man  had 
sinned,  however,  then  the  burthen  of  tail  was  imposed  as  a  punishment  q( 
his  transgreBsioii.  . 

We  are  apt  to  set  a  high  value  upon  old  wine,  old  books,  or  ancient  relics 
of  any  kind — most  high^  then  should  wo  esteem  the  profession  of  agricul- 
ture—oldest of  artsi  it  oomos  down  to  us  ooTorod  with  the  prooions  dust  d 
antedeluvian  ages! 

History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  informs  us  that  it  was  practiced  , 
Amongst  the  oldest  nations  of  antiquity,  and  by  their  most  distinguished 
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eitiiciuu  An  old  writer  observes :  *'  In  the  earliest  acoonnts  of  the  eastern 
BatioDs  we  have  reason  to  think  that  agricultare,  has,  at  all  times,  been 
understood  by  them,  in  oonsiderable  perfection,  seeing  that  they  wera 
always  supplied,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
lifa.  Aa  soon  aa  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  settled  in  Palestine, 
they  generally  became  husbandmen,  from  the  Chief  of  the  tribe  of  J udah 
to  the  lowest  branokof  tbe  family  of  Benjamin.  High  birth  or  rank  did  not, 
at  that  time,  make  any  distinctions,  for  agriculture  WMOonsiderod  the  most 
honorable  of  all  employBMBta»  witneis  the  illaatrioiia  miii{»lea  of  Gideon, 
*   Saul  and  ]>»Tid." 

I  hopa»  my  friends,  that  yon  may  bo  indnoed,  if  yoa  do  not  now,  pro- 
perly to  appreciate  the  d%|iUy  of  the  art  of  agriculture.  It  has  about  ii 
all  the  eUmenta  whieh  aerve  to  make  it  aa  honorable  professioD.  It  has 
9^  aa  I  have  already  remarked,  to  oommend  it.  It  has  been  engaged  in 
ever  since  the  world'a  ereatieni  by  men  of  the  highest  character,  the 
^oliiest  intellect,  the  most  intenae  patriotiam.  Boyalty  has  been  honored 
hy  mingling  in  its  duties.  Stalennen  of  onr  own  and  other  lands  have  laid 
tjhe  fpBodations  of  their  future  eminenee  and  usefulness  to  their  agriculta 
xtX  poranita,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  of  onr  divines  date  the  begin* 
9in§  of  their  religions  Uvea  to  their  early  eoaneotioa  with  agrionltnral 
•nploynenta.  The  daily  oommumng  with  natnre — the  oonstant  witneaaiiis 
qi  God'a  providential  visitatioaa— Ihe  endenoe  of  Almighty  wiadom  and 
mu9j  naalfeatad  in  all  the  worka  of  hia  handa,  lead  the  thoqghta  away 
frtttt  the  grovelUBg  things  of  earth  and  eeater  them  npon  the  aonree  and 
fvthoca  of  onr  hleasinga.  ^ 

It  ia  the  natural  elfeot  of  agrionltnral  pursuits  to  elevate  the  mind«  In 
tk*m  man  haa  laaa  to  do  with  man  and  more  with  hia  Maker. 

It  ia  very  oommon»  I  know,  for  anperfieial  pfNraona  to  place»  the  ao-oalled 
vaapeetahiUty  of  agrionltnral  pnranits,  helow  that  of  what  are  denominated 
the  profoaaii^na,  and  even  belpw  that  of  the  merchant. 

There  ia  no  Just  foundation  for  ^y  aneh  elaim  of  anperioritgf  on  the  pari 
it  other  ptofoMiona  over  onr  own. 

.  I  need  not  aay  to  yon,  fiienda,  that  there  ta  nothing  in  the  legitimate 
fnranila  of  agricultttre  that  ia  in  any  reapeot  nninteUeotnal  or  dehaaiiig. 
There  ia  nothing  in  those  pnrauita  that  eramps  the  mind  or  dwacfo  thii 
hody.  There  ia  nothing  which  ahonld  prevent  the  upright  and  intelligenl 
former  from  enjoying,  and  if  need  be,  expressing  tho  oonaeientioua  eonvie* 
tion  that  hia  lifo  ia  as  honorable  aa  hia  neighbor'a,  be  that  neighbor  who  he 
may.  Sealite,  then,  and  earry  out  into  the  world  the  effeet  of  aneh  reali* 
nation,  the  dignity  of  your  profesaion— not  in  vain  boaating — ^not  in  noiay 
pretentions — not  on  unaeaaowihle  ooaaaiona— not  in  an  offensive  manner ; 
but,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  your  way,  diaeharging  the  numerona 
duties,  which  devolve  upon  you,  in  the  aeveral  relations  of  fother,  child, 
husband,  friend  and  neighbor,  in  all  the  various  phases  in  which  the  calls 
and  claims  of  life  may  present  themselves,  exemplifying  in  your  life  and 
conversation  the  dignified  maiihood  of  an  American  farmer. 
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I  promised  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two  in  respect  to  the  u«;efulnc?5  of 
tlie  profession  of  agriculture.  Less  need  be  said  upon  this  head  than  upon 
that  about  which  we  have  been  comnicntintr,  for  the  rea-^on  that  few  \rill 
question  the  truth  of  the  position  that  agricoltaro  ranks  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  arts. 

Other  pursuits  have  their  conveniences,  their  comforts,  their  pecuniary 
advantages,  their  luxuries,  if  you  please.  Agricaltnre  has  all  these  and 
more,  it  has  the  necessities  of  onr  being. 

Other  pursuits  have  more  of  the  fancies,  agriculture  the  realities.  The 
former  deal  with  the  poetry,  the  latter  with  the  prose  of  daily  life,  not  that 
there  is  no  poetry  in  agriculture,  indeed  there  is ;  but  it  is  the  poetry  of 
ihe  Bible,  the  poetry  of  truth,  not  the  poetry  of  fiction.  Yon  can  spare 
other  employments  from  the  world's  use ;  jou  may  strike  from  existence  the 
business  of  the  oleigyman,  the  physician,  the  buyer,  the  merchant,  (bt 
mechanic,  perhaps,  and  the  world  will  still  go  on,  mankind  will  still  littt 
We  should  be  a  barbarous,  an  unintellectual,  a  wicked  people,  if  yoa'please; 
but  we  should  not  cease  to  *'  live,  move  and  have  our  bein^;"  we  should 
labor  at  wonderful  disadvantupre,  we  should  lack  most  of  the  comforts  aal 
refinements  of  life  ;  but  we  should  still  have  its  substantial  necessities. 

But  let  us  not  take  this  extreme  view  of  .the  question,  it  may  be  said  le 
be  impracticable  and  unfair. 

This,  howerer,  may  be  said  with  entire  truth,  with  reference  to  onr  own 
nation,  and  as  applicable  to  our  own  times,  vis:  the  wider  and  broader  tie 
field  of  agricultural  labor  is  made,  the  more  general  and  extensive  the  cbh 
ployme&t  of  onr  citiiens  in  agricultural  pursuits,  just  in  that  proportion  wiH 
ihe  rabstsntlsl  interests  of  the  oouiktiy  be  promoted.  On  the  other  head, 
just  in  proportion  as  yo«  desert  your  agricultural  field,  allow  nozfons  weeds 
to  take  the  plaee  of  rich  meadows  and  waving  crops — fioek  into  your  eitiss, 
engage  in  die  exdting  but  unprofitable  pursuits  of  speculation,  in  titti 
same  proportion  will  your  country  suffer  the  dissstrous  consequences.  Bs* 
perienoe-— our  own  experience  has  proved  this.  There  have  been  tinss, 
and  they  have  occurred  more  than  once,  when  the  intoxioating  exellemenif 
of  wild  and  visionary  speeulation— ^he  hopes  of  speedy  fortunes  "the  un- 
natural and  greedy  desire  of  gain,  Co  be  acquired  without  labor,  and  spent 
without  judgment,  have  induced  many  to  quit  the  peaceAil  and  sober  pur* 
suits  of  Agriculture— induced  them  to  leave  their  prospering  ihrms  snd 
happy  homes  f6r  scenes  of  unnatural' excitement-^here  trade  was  fsvefisk 
and  the  pulse  of  business  dangerously  high  and  rapid,  where  onplfal  vti 
fictitious  and  oredtt  unbounded,  where  fortunes  could  be  made  in  a  day,aiid 
wealth  become  the  plaything  of  an  hour. 

All  this  has  been  and  passed  away— many  have  suffered,  and  ^e  slrssts 
of  some  of  our  large  cities  made  to  present  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
unvarying  scenes  of  pecuniary  disasters  and  financial  wrecks.  We  hsvt 
seen  s^l  this  my  friends,  and  some  of  us,  periiaps,  have  felt  its  blighting 
•fleets.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  trim  the  past,  that  may  teaeh  us  a  surer  and 
safer  path  fn  the  ftiture.  Let  nol  agrioidlttal  pumsita  be  Mm  dsqpifsd 
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tr'Begleeled.  Their  adTtatages  ean  scarcely  be  apprectnled;  and  tlie  more. 
W«  reflect  upon  iit,  ibe  mmt%  iiifMrm&tion  and  experience  we  obtain — tlitr 
trmer  will  b«  our  ooiiTioiion  that  agrioidtaro  isaotQiil/one  of  the  noblest^ 
but  also  one  of  the  most  useful  of  arts. 

la  tbii  brief  consideration,  whieb  X  b»7»  gi^en  of  the  dignity  and  utility 
ot  the  profession,  with  whieh,  I  oannot  but  regiiid  ii  as  your  good  fortono. 
to  be  associatod,  I  bftve  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  aUode  to  some  other. 
tldngB  okwaly  oonneoted  witb  ii^oiiltnral  employaionfti  and  wbiob  lend 
ikon  an  Attnotion  by  no  means  to  be  OTorlooked* 

Tbo  QitMins  of  tike  United  8tateB»  more,  perhaps,  than  tboie  of  any  other 
eonntry,  feel  a  Jvsl  itride  ii|  aeeking  that  oaUing  for  an  homst  livii^  whiok 
■eene  %o  bold  oat  tibia  Mos^oertaln  aannowo  of  independonoe.  -  The  Ame* 
fieaa  hat  boon  ia«f hi  tnm  bio  boybood  to  rely  mainly  upon  big  owa. 
XMOWoea  Ibr  bit  nosiis  of  Urelibood.  Heroditoiy  wealtb  waA  i^hilflf  «• 
tm  diseouraged  hj  onr  lam.  fh$  ri|^  of  psiaoganitm  and  tbo  li^wfol. 
entailflMnt,  wbicb,  in  JBngknd,  serYo  to  keep  np  a  landed  ariatoenMj,  bavo 
long  been  abrognted  in  tbia  oonntry.  Tbo  eldest  son,  beret  is  not  deeign*-. 
ted  by  bind  and  indiieriBilnoting  atalvtes  fi>c  tbe  enjoyment  of  bia  fiuher'n, 
landed  poisoasion*;  nor,  fbr  that  reason,  asaigyied  n  plaee  in  tbe  eoonoOs  of 
tbe  nation.  Hia  des^ny  is,  in  a  meaanre,  in  bis  own  banda,  and  naulj 
upon  bia  own  energies,  indnatry  and  intogrity  most  depend  bia  fnlnre  sno* 
eees  in  life.  HlM^f  alone  bubI  Ibige  tbe  fetteia  wbiob  bind  Imn  to  the 
enrtb,  or  apply  tbe  propellii^  foree  to  tbe  chariot  wboels  that  bear  bim  on 
to  Ibme  or  fortune.  Eaeb  one  for  binaelf  most  be  tbe  artbt  to  evt  from- 
tke  rough  inarblo  of  esiatenoe  tbe  seolptnred  monvment  wbicb  is  to  per- 
petante  bit  Tirtoes  or  bia  sbwno. 

la  it  strange  then,  my  firiends,  that  piinei^ei  tbne  instilled  into  tbo  mind 
o€  tbo  Ameaoaa  boy,  and  made  an  essential  part  of  bia  edncation  abonld 
load  bka,  as  be  grows  up  into  manboodf.as  be  is  erriviog  at  the  period  at' 
la»  existenoe  wben  be  is  compelled  to  seek  tog  biaself  tbe  way  of  life,, 
that  be  sbonld  almost  instinstiToly  turn  to  that  profession  wbieb  best  pio- 
Buaea  bim  tbe  gratifioation  of  tbooe  propensities  wbiob  be  baa  been  taught 
tofiMtor.  Tbe  Ule  ol  a  Farmer !  Here  ia  a  field  for  independent  notion— ; 
Ibr  manly  effort.  Tbe  nobler  impnlsM  of  bia  nature,  can  here  all  be  nnr* 
tnred  and  satisfied,  and  bis  landable  ambition  in  tbe  bonest,  indepondenl- 
pnranit  of  weaMk  and  happiness  be  fkoely  indulged*  Health  can  here  bo 
>  courted  with  hopeful  success ;  she  seldom  fkila  to  smile  upon  the  deyotee, 
wbo  bows  himself  in  bumUe  and  submissive  adoration  at  tbe  ahrine  of 
nature. 

If  happiness  be  the  aim  of  life,  wbat  higher  souroea  of  refined  enjoyment . 
than  unreserved  and  frequent  communings  with  her  in  her  quiet  solitude. 

That  life  is  hardly  worth  living  which  shuts  US  out  from  the  practical 
realization  of  the  exquisite  beauties  of  nature.  Happy,  indeed,  is  he,  who, 
at  early  dawn,  is  permitted  to  behold  her  smiling  face  and  inhale  her  invig- 
orating breath — what  more  rapturous  enjoyment  than,  just  as  the  *'  glorious 
King  of  day,  rejoicing  in  the  oaiit,"  begins  hi^  diurnal  circuit  of  the  hoa- 
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TVnSt  to  witness  tlie  myriads  of  sparkling  diamoTK^??.  porif^ant  from  the 
Imtcb  and  boughs — to  behold  the  miniature  but  lovely  Hebes  of  Katnrt 
presenting,  in  their  glittering  elialioetf  to  Uttdt  lord  uid  iMSter,  the  dewy 
nectar  of  the  fields  and  grorest 

'  If,  then,  the  finrmer  is  permitted  to  enjoy  these  high  ptiTilogoi  if  kit 
VooAtion,  presenting  eiich  adftatages,  is  thus  fraught  with  so  many  eonreet 
of  exquisite  happineea,  it  if  not  to  be  disguised  that  certain  duties  and 
nsponibilities  rest  upon  him  'mkieh  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard.  He 
In  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  mem 
She  fikol  of  this  responsibility  brings  with  it  oertam  ^ntiee  from  wheN 
ajppropriaie  discharge  he  cannot  with  propriety  escape. 

'  Ho  owes  a  duty  to  ioeietj*  This  eon  beet  bo  daehnrged  by  doToting 
tftioh  portions  of  his  tfano  as  he  can  safely  spare  from  the  noooMary  clatms 
of  his  daily  Tocation — snch  inleiloetnal  fiMnltiea  ae  hove  been  vonchsafed 
to  him,  and  SO  mneh  oC  his  peeoniary  means  as  ho  osa  eon.scientiou.<<1y 
•Sbrd  for  that  purpose,  to  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who 
•3re  brought  within  his  reach,  and  who  make  up  n  port  of  that  society  it 
iri^oh  Profidence  has  oast  his  lot.  These  difties  open  a  wide  field  for  effoii 
and  exertion.  To  those  who  are  totnated  by  a  full  andoonoeientioasdoter* 
lunation  properly  to  disehairge  them,  it  will  be  qnite  unnecessary  fbr  mels 
nako  many  svggostions.  A  firm  and  nnbonding  resolution  to  do  o«r  doty, 
will  not  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  lihsil  dtiy  is  $  -  Ibr  yon  knojr  il  is 
sot  only  the  Uossod  mission  o^  eharily  to  relievo  those  who  aro  hroi^ 
within  her  reaoh,  h«t  also  to  seek  fbr  objoets  on  whoa  to  oxpond  her  Itte* 
lAll^.  The  path  of  ^Kity  is  plain,  in  this  di^  Otod  gooeration,  to  those 
who  aro  anxious  to  follow  it ;  and  the  varions  nothods  hi  whioh  tho  fcrswr 
may  ho  enabled  to  moot  tho  demands  of  Sooioty,  will  readily  ooonr  to  Urn. 
I  irill,  however,  in  this  oonneotlon  make  an  obsewatlon  or  two,  eaffisg 
yonr  attention  to  a  few  of  those  more  promiaeat  amttom,  whish  isott  to 
my  mind,  fnoro  pattlonlarly  to  olalm  yonr  noCleo. 

-  Tho  establishment  of  sdiooU  and  other  institntions  of  learning,  oanasi 
with  safety  ho  disregarded  by  any  one,  and  ospe^ly  by  tho  frrmer,  kne«* 
ing,  as  ho  does,  that  tho  genoinl  diftnlon  of  knowledge  among  tho  groal 
mass  of  ih*  people,  (oonneeted  with  that  moral  onltaiw,  whioh  at  this  tteib 
and  in  this  oonntry— in  one  way  or  another-^in  the  sehool  Itself,  or  in  the 
Sanday  Sehool,  or  by  the  domestio  hearth,  is  very  snro  to  keep  paoe  nilh 
the  rapid  mareh-of  odneation,)  is  best  saknlatod  not  only  to  impvovo  the 
fsnoral  oonditlon  of  tho  soelety  tihat  snrroonds  him— not  only  to  make  hii 
fellow  a  better  man  and  also  a  tmer  friend;  hot  also  to  add  to  the  seemi^ 
cf  his  own  property,  always  striving,  as  ho  should,  to  keep  up  that  mntosl 
eomoetion  between  all  tho  different  members  of  tho  sooioty,  in  whish  hs 
Moves,  98  to  make  it  alike  tho  interest  of  oaeh  to  guard  and  proteel  the 
Y%hts  and  property  of  the  other.  Thus  wo  are  permitted  to  appeal,  net  j 
My  to  tto  'hi^ior  motives  of  philanthropy  in  urging  more  frequent  sad 
systeamtio  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  purposes  of  education,  but  also  ts 
tho  more  oontenotod  said  sdilfeh  one  of  advancing  our  own  individual  iate- 

I 
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VMto.  Thus  UsiAliag  odimIvm  wkiki  btlDMiding  oir  neiglibor— thaf 
MOiiviiig  IB  HkoM  mm  mtHmusej  view  ilit  mm,  alnoit  uiurioiu  inttnit 
1^  ereiy  dollar  syyrtptkltd  4o  Hm  wmikj 

Iitl  ihm  be  Beetbgi  freqwBtlj  held  to  diiewt  qvMtHiw  eonaeettd 
with  the  TftHoue  bisMhee  ef  AgrienUnr^;  so  peiiiUe  bjwrj  eoald  ranl^ 
hot  prohfthly  great  gpodf  if  thej  were  held  hj  the  people  ef  eeeh  towft 
•nee  a  meoth,  or  erea  oftener.  Famen,  ae  mveh*  periMipe,  neve  then  aaj 
ether  elaaa  of  the  ooflMranity,  iM  it  to  their  interert  te  be  well  iiilormed 
vpea  all  enbjeota  beariag  «p«ft  the  adfaneenMKt  of  their  prelaealei.  Th« 
eoicperieDee  ef  one,  ^  eooad  euggeetioM  ef  aaether,  aid  the  aeieBtiie 
■eerehee  of  a  third,  eooihiae  to  f mieh  adiaalague  to  the  ieeciieaftil  jgmh 
waai  ef  AgrioaHnre  which  eawiet  he  toe  hi^y  appreeiated. 

A  high  duty  roite  mpoft  all,  ererjwhere,  Iwt  eepeeiaUj  in  this  oooatij 
and  19011  the  ftmer,  to  endearor  le  proMoie  peaee  aad  harMiy  einni^ 
their  Mi^here*  To  the  ttidy  adriee,  tad  well  dhreeted  faitneaee  ef  albw 
men  in  the  eoauBnniiy.Bineh  good  nay  heaeeoeipliihedin  thiapartienlai^ 
dieooarage  litigation  in  all  eaaee  where  it  ie  poeeiUe,  ihoeenae  of  oiFenit 
nay  he  reanved,  or  the  difienlly  eeMled  by  peaeeCal  neaaa.  •  A  litlgioaf 
Beig^berhood  ii  a  enrae,  not  only  to  theae  engaged  in  the  breil,  hot  alee  tt 
ihoee  who  are  bronght  within  the  reaeh  of  ite  pestUinoBa  ioAniMe.  A 
folenn,  praotieali  einple  doty,  thk,  ny  fHenda,  whieh  nay  be  dlMhmgedby 
yon  withontairioBS  ineonvenienee,  and  whieh,  properly  dlieharfid*  eenftRi 
wanberleaa  Mniinge  npen  the  eotiety  that  anrvannds  yen. 

Bat  yon  owe  adnty,  fendenes,  not  only  to  theeonnanity  in  whieh  yem 
lire,  bnt  to  the  State.  It  ie  the  pfoidnoe  of  the  State  to  extend  jadeqnali 
proteotion  to  the  property  and  righto  ef  all  ito  eithwi  to  aid  then  in  the 
inaintenanee  ef  thoee  lighto,  and  to  pnniih  th^  infraetleD.  The  aofanl 
branehea  of  the  Ooveraawnt,  LegUlatiTe,  Sinonttie  and  Jndieial  are  att 
derigaed  for  this  object ;  and  that  0Q«emneat  Ma  to  aeeompHih  the  great 
pnrpoee  ef  ite  inetitatioa,  which  ie  either  naable  or  nnwillmg  to  aftnrd  aH 
reasoBsble  aeoority  to  the  life  and  property  of  the  citiiens.  The  people 
have  giTen  up  many  of  their  personal  rights  to  the  Government  with  a  riew 
to  this  protection.  Thej  have  agreed  not  to  take  the  hiw  into  their  own  hands 
—not  to  bring  physical  force  to  the  punishment  of  Dffouccs  against  their  per- 
sons or  property,  not  to  bo  self  constituted  and  often  unrighteous  avengers 
of  their  own  wrongs.  These  matters  they  have  wisely  left  to  the  disposi» 
tioii  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  within  its  proper  sphere 
of  action,  not  interfering  needlciiMly  or  ofiiciously  with  the  business  of  the 
citizen — not  presuming  to  regulate  those  matters  of  daily  life,  which  an 
intelligent  people  can  best  manage  for  thcmsclve.s,  to  see  to  it  that  the  vio* 
lateil  rights  of  its  loyal  eitizeni^  should  be  promptly  avenged  and  the  viola* 
tors  themselves  ade<iuatcly  punished. 

Now  it  will  readily  occur  to  you,  ray  friends,  that  to  a  State  which  thus 
acconjplishe.s  the  purposes  of  its  organization,  certain  duties  arc  owing  by 
the  citizen,  if  he  would  enable  the  former  so  to  act  as  to  meet  and  satisfy 
the  just  requirements  of  the  people* 
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One  of  tbc  first  and  highest  duties,  then,  that  rest  upon  you,  is  to  yield 
s  willing  obedience  to  the  laws.  Out  of  the  cities  and  villages  it  must  b« 
mainlj  owing  to  the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  farmers,  in  this  respect  whetli« 
this  sacred  duty  shall  or  shall  not  be  practically  enforced — whether  a  benign 
0pirit  of  obscrvanoe  of  the  laws  fhall  pervade  the  commiuity,  or  whethtr 
disorder,  rebellion,  mob  rale,  shall  exist  in  its  steftd* 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  warmly  tmd  itrongly  impren  upon  the  minds  ef 
my  agricultural  fricndf ,  a  realiring  fenso  of  the  woiglii  of  ihe  obligation 
which  tkia  highest  of  eartUy  dmtfiit  imposes  upon  thorn ;  tnd  it  is  to  be 
lioeply  regretted  that  the  necessities  of  ihe  oooMkm,  as  I  sincerely  feel  and 
Ippreciate  them,  do  not  spriiig  from  any  mere  theoretical  fear  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evil  alluded  to — practical  ozoflnflifications  of  il  are  frequently 
brought  to  our  notice.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  thi*  u  organized  mob, 
(rude,  tiUBvltuons  and  ditordorly  oombiMtioiit  of  men  to  violate  the  lav, 
whethor  oonniiing  of  the  so-ealled  respectable  and  intelligent  portioiii  of 
tbo  oOBllBttvitj,  or  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded,  alike  constitnte  a  mob,) 
in  a  distant  State  of  the  Union,  took  into  its  own  unlawful  hands  the  ad* 
ttiaiitration  of  Jnttioo,  and  the  infliotioii  of  pnniskMont.  It  will  not  do  ti 
say  Ikat  thero  wao  an  aboolnto  ■eotesity  for  Ais.ooorso ;  that  oiBoers  of 
Ctovemment  were  either  unable  or  anwilling  to  mo  to  tho  oxeotttioii  of  Ik 
law;  that  judges  aad  jarors  CmM  to  brfaig  tho  gnUljf  Tiolatora  thcrsef  M 
panishnoBt ;  and  that  tho  Toty  oxistsMS  of  life  aad  tho  prosotyatioa  of 
■oelety,  imperatiroly  donaaM  a  rosort  to  this  high>hMidod  lobsUks 
fegaiast  tho  laws  of  thoir  own  onaeting  and  <iho  goTornmont  of  thoir  owi 
shooting. 

I  noogniso  no  sneh  noosssity— I  oannot,  and  will  not  snVmit  to  tho  dst- 
Mm,  that,  in  this  ooantrj,  whoro  tho  poopk  bmIlo  tho  laws  and  olset  tMr 
ralofs,  and  whom  ihoro  is  proridod  an  oasy,  ssfe  and  praotkablo  aods  d 
snooting  tho  dofesCs  of  tho  ono,  and  getting  lid  of  tho  Tlois  or  inoompi^ 
tsnoy  of  tho  othor,  that  wo  ars  Mthoriaod  or  Jnstillsd  in  iranpliag  dovs 
with  indiserimfaiato  and  rosklsss  fery  tho  laws  and  tho  oonslisation  of  osr 
oonntry  ■  that  kwlossness  oan  host  offoot  tho  ohsorvanoo  of  law,  or  nna» 
thoriiod  assnmptions  of  jndioial  powor  bsst  promoto  tho  onds  of  pnUit 
jnstioo,  or  that  powor  is  jnst  as  safe  in  solf^onslitntod,  nnokotod  and  rs- 
Mlions  ralorst  as  in  thoso  who  haifo  assnniod  it  hj  Tirtno  of  tho  anthstitf, 
OAd  in  stfiet  oonforndty  with  tho  reqnicomonts  of  tho  law.  TUs  Ckfort- 
■ont  wonld  ooaao  oithor  to  hoTO  or  dssoirs  a  sontinasd  ozlstonos,  if  thi 
wisdom  and  patriotistt  and  Uood  of  its  rovolntionary  fonndors  hoTO  all  hsM 
ozpondod  in  tain — if  they  haro  orooted  a  govonmental  fehrio  too  wssk  fts 
support  itself,  and  whioh  tho  mdo  hands  of  an  nnlioonsod  mob  may  destny 
at  plsasnro.  I  boliovo  that  ours  is  tho  host  snd  pnrsst  and  strongest  got* 
ommont  npon  tho  feco  of  tho  earth,  snd  so  bslieving,  I  will  nofor,  on  sH 
proper  oooasions,  hesitato  so  to  doolarot  and  to  dsnonnoo  as  traitors  thooi 
who  in  any  purpose  engage  in  impions  nttompts  to  ovorihrow  it.  If  I  ssi 
ri^t  in  this,  and  I  am  snro  tho  fermers  of  Qooons  oonnfty  will  ho  tho  hnl 
to  deny  it,  thon  sa  obligation  rests  upon  as  all  as  indMdttls  to  loni  so 
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countenance  by  word  or  deed — in  theory  <^  practice,  to  tlic  idea  tliat  we 
can  safely  violate  in  our  persons,  the  solemn  laws  of  the  laud.    A  mob 
trampling  the  law  under  its  feet,  is  only  worse  than  a  single  individual  en- 
gaged in  the  same  act,  so  far  as  the  evil  is  wider  spread  and  the  conse- 
quences magnified.   The  moral  wrong  of  one  person  willfully  setting  the  law 
at  defiance  is  just  as  great  so  far  as  ho  is  concerned,  as  if  ho  were  acting 
as  the  component  part  of  a  treasonable  combination  of  men  for  the  same 
unholy  purpose.    I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  laws,  both  State  and  aa* 
tional,  are  deemed  osoMdingly  ol^tioii»Ue  by  large  portioni  of  the  coin* 
muDitj — thiA  ih^.ar«  regarded  as  invidioos  in  their  application,  and  unjust 
and  oppressive  in  their  offeoto.  But  the  true,  legitimate  and  patriotic  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  them  is  a  resort  to  the  constitudonal  remedy  of  the  ballot 
1>0K»  tad  the  peioeful  and  cooserratiTe  instrumentality  of  the  oourto,  eny 
other  reieri,  eren  admittiBg  them  to  be  all  that  their  enemies  insist,  will 
lead  to  conseqaenees  far  worse  than  can  possibly  result  from  a  faithful  com- 
pliaaee  with  them.   JKo  thinking,  fair-minded  man  but  will  admit  that  the 
obeervanoe  of  bad  laws  entails  not  a  tithe  of  the  evil  upon  a  community  m 
Ike  vebelUon  and  anarelgr  whieh  follow  their  Yiolation.   I  tTOSt  that  whai* 
•▼er  othen  may  do — whatever  politioiens  may  preaoh — whatever  visionary 
theorists  may  prooUim,  the  independent  and  intelligent  larmers  of  this 
oonnty  wiU  not  only  inaoribe  upon  their  banners ;  hat  treasure  up  in  their 
ImttB  aa  something  too  preoioas  to  be  triied  with,  aomething  cmly  to  be 
loai  with  life,  the  patriotie  doctrine  ef  JU$iHy  to  law, 

I  haTe  aaid  that  the  remedy  of  the  evil  of  bad  lawa  waa  ft  peaeelnl  re* 
■OTi  to  the  ballot  box ;  and  here  let  me  any  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  whilat 
I  wonM  not  hate  yota  to  be  mere  politSeiana,  I  am  free  to  oonfeaa  that  the 
d»tj  of  ezerebing  the  ^eotiTe  franohise  la  ene  that  ought  not  to  be  aToided 
by  you.  In  thia  goTonmient  where  the  priyilige  of  voting,  aad  the  power 
tor  good  or  evil  reaoltlBg  from  Ita  exerobe,  m  so  eztended^where-  thia 
diaboneat  aehemea  of  politioal  triokaters  may  h»  ao  eaaily  carried  oui— in  a 
word,  whara  ao  intelligent  a  portion  of  the  voting  community  as  the  farmers, 
ImTO  tha  ahiHty  to  exereiae  ao  controlling  an  influence  in  modelling  the 
ehatieief  of  the  government  aad  ahaptng  ita  ]awi«  it  doea  seem  to  me 
that  thia  iaipertani  dntf  ahould  nat,  without  the  moai  urgent  neoeasity,  be 
Mf^aeted  by  them.  Thera  may  he  timea  too,  and  doohtleaa  are,  when 
eur  fimoia  ahould  he  willing  not  only  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting,  but 
aaaume  the  carea  of  efioial  atation.  An  efiee-hunter,  ia  one  whom  the 
world,  very  justly  too<  in  my  ofdnion,  ia  wont  to  deapiae.  Whilal,  then,  I 
would  not  have  you  this,  I  see  great  propriety  in  your  conaenting  to  aoo^ 
oftee,  where,  in  the  judgment  of  yonr  fsUowa,  your  efforts  therein,  may 
aubaerve  the  interesta  of  the  State.  Look  at  the  illuatrioua,  Oincinnatua, 
who  was  called  away  on  three  aeveral  oocaai<ma  from  hia  agricultural  dutiea» 
to  he  Oonaul  and  Dictator  of  Borne,  and  whose  valuahle  aervleea  to  hia 
country,  aad  patriotic  detemuBation,  when  those  aervices  could  be  diapenaed 
with  .without  public  do6rim6iit»  to  leave  the  higheat  official  atation  for  the 
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lets  exciting  but  equally  honorable  daties  <^  his  eftUingt  point  him  eolil 
a  noble  example  for  the  farmer  of  our  own  ttmes. 

These  are  some  of  the  duties  irhich  rest  upon  yon  as  citizens— do  nek 
suppose,  that  because  I  omii  to  mention  others,  that  they  are  all,— I  hm 
only  glanced  at  the  more  prominent — ^yovr  own  good  sense,  and  eaneit 
desire  to  meet  all  the  just  demands  of  your  position  will  suggest  many 
others,  as  the  YtayiBg  ctrcnmstances  of  life  shall  from  time  to  Ume, 
bring  them  to  your  notice.  **A  Citizen  of  Rome"  was  the  prondest  title 
that  could  be  borne  by  the  sons  of  thai  Bilghty  nation.  Yet  the  title  oC 
American  Citizm,  by  a  faithful  oheervanee  of  all  the  duties  which  it 
enjoins,  win  to  itself  the  stiiio  honor,  aad  ooafMr  the  same  distisotioii  vpst 
him  who  wears  it* 

There  is  one  more  duty,  gentlemen,  higher  than  all  the  rast,  of  whiA  I 
can  only  take  a  passing  netioe— 4he  duty  you  owe  to  your  OreaAor, 

It  has  hecB  said,  **aA  undermit  astiMiOBier  Is  mad.**  It  wM  thoif^ 
Hbat  loss  of  mind  oily  eonld  oxist  wiA  irsat  of  devotion  in  the  cisssf 
him  who  made  the  starry  irmament  his  study.  It  was  thoi^ht  that  Ik 
mind  which  was  permitted  to  range  amongst  the  hearenly  bodies  tradng  thi 
wondroQs  mechanism  which  obatacteriies  their  laws  sad  moihrns,  clesily 
discovering  not  only  the  existence  of  a  iirst  Great  Gavse,  hwt  maaifbU 
evidenoe  of  the  wisdom  and  mersy  of  the  Orsatov^that  the  mind  wUil 
in  view  of  aU  this,  fhiled  to  reoognise  and  adore,  mnst  be  wanting  in  sani^ 
Can  we  not  say  with  equal  tarnth  **aa  imdevont  agrionltorist  iamsdi'' 
Does  not  he,  Kke  the  astronomer,  behold  the  constantly  recniring  evidinett 
of  his  Maker's  goodness  and  graatnass.  Is  he  not  the  daily  and  hoarlj 
recipient  of  the  incomparable  blessings  of  the  one,  and  is  ho  no4  pcsmittBd  . 
to  behold  the  unmistakable  witnesses  of  iho  other  I  Indoed  he  «■  ! 
scarcely  look  upon  Natnre  in  any  of  her  Tsrions  phases,  nor  behold  any  ^ 
the  wonderful  works  of  Ck>d*'  withont  seeing  the  combination  of  Ihsm 
two  attributes  of  the  Creator.  The  summer  heat,  sad  the  winter's  ecl^  <  ! 
the  copious  shower  and  the  refreshing  dew^-«tho  simple  flower  and  ihi 
waving  grass  the  fields  and  the  groves  with  their  oouiitleSB  and  beauUfcl 
varieties— «11  these  proclidm  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  that  Almtghtf 
Being,  by  whose  will  alone  they  exist,*  and  are  made  to  minister  to  man^ 
necessities  and  pleasures.  It  has  always  seesMd  to  me  that  the  oouatqri 
above  all  other  places,  was  the  peculiar  field  for  the  display  of  Ac  wondeiscf 
Oreation.  God  made  the  Country  '*  is  tho  dbpring  of  saoh  a  sonHmsili 
An  uninterested  and  indifferent  looker  on  in  the  country  cannot  but  be  stmek 
with  the  truth  of  this;  but  oh!  how  much  more  fbrdbly  Is  the  reafity 
brought  borne  to  the  fttrmer,  who  both  sees  and  fbsb  that  aot  on^  si 
Almighty  ruler  is  eonstautly  msking  hlmsetf  manifost  in  all  the  wortdsgi 
of  power  whi^  are  taking  place  around  him ;  but  also  that  a  merdfld 
father  is  wisely  and  kindly  tempering  the  winds  and  storms  to  his  wanli 
and  wishes,  and  making  all  the  works  and  wonders  of  Natnre  snbservisst 
to  his  interests.  All  this  the  farmer  sees,  and  feels,  and  realises.  Not  a 
day  passes  that  he  does  not  have  caoBc  to  own  the  bounties  of  a  great  < 
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hmt  ^  a  fisrvid  MnnmeT  Mm  pweyug  «p  tfitf  thirtij  groind,  and  willwiHif 
Ike  crisping  com  I  Am  tulf  m^nfatg  vini  to  Us  ibUs»  ahtfwt  Utt:  thsttf 
Innaiy  i&d  a  rafiMhiag  deiir  ]mi»  opMi«d  agaio  the  wtlkwod  UsdMfAifl 
another  night  hee  oloeed  lb  opes  llw  earth,  even  whfla*  thoglorieft  el  4h« 
netting  snn  «re  inesl  tteepleuientf  a  dark  dottd  in  eeen  leoming  up  la  the 
weet-ithe  eleetrio  spark,  on  wine  of  tiieng^,  teehee  the  wileeriie  itttellipv 
genee  of  a  eeming  ehower  ■*  eODn  iUnetvetuig  the  ImthfiU  beattly  of  Irfid 
Byron's  description  of  the  dying  gladiator-— 

"And  bit  droopod  bead  sinki  gradually  low, 
AaA  tkioi^Mi  lida  «h«  iMl  dropt,  ebUiig  doi^, 
iM  ih«  ltd  fMlb  fikll  haavy*  oe«  0M» 
Lik«  tb«  flni  of  a  tlmadw  akoww.** 

the  heavy  drops,  slowly,  indeed,  begin  to  ML ;  iMter  and  futer  they  0QA<^ 
tiane  to  eone ;  end  now  the  thirsty  etrth  has  drnak  to  its  earlsit^  tha 
xefireshtng  drslt.  Natnre  again  eeeunes  her  cheeriest  aspeet  eogn  ai4 
grain  and  grass,  as  Aough  designed  to  teaoh  man  a  lesson  of  hvmitil^, 
bow  down,  for  the  moment,  their  snnken  heads,  as  if  in  token  of  gratefol 
sohmission  to  their  Makei^-ihen  with  the  strengthening  and  invigorating 
fays  €i  the  morning  son,  again  awakening  to  new  life,  and  holding  ont  to 
the  &ithfnl  and  hopeful  agricnltnriet  the  promise  of  abnndant  rewards  ion 
all  his  labors. 

Does  this  simple  description  of  one  of  bonnteoos  Nature's  most  oommon 
seenes  come  hmne  to  you,  my  friends  t  and  does  it  not  remind  yon  of 
many  similar  manifestations  in  yonr  experience  as  fhrmers  1  Is  it  not  then 
a  matter  of  wonder  I  Is  it  not,  indeed,  incomprehensible,  that  those  per^ 
sons,  who  are  thus  bronght  necessarily  to  such  dose  and  oonstant  contem- 
plation of  the  Creator,  through  his  works,  should  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
'debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  him,  by  rendering  him  the  homage  due  to  his 
great  name,  and  faithfully  discharging  the  many  and  various  duties  spring- 
ing out  of  their  relations  to  him? 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  further  upon  llus,  lest  I  may  be  justly 
charged  with  intrenching  in  an  agricultural  address  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  those,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  treat  of  religious  mat- 
ters. But,  I  trust,  in  concluding  this  branch  of  our  subjcL't,  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  a  faithful  and  industrious  farmer  is  none  the  less  to 
be  esteemed  because  he  is  also  a  pious  and  exemplary  christian. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  frcntlemen,  upon  the  fine  specimens  of  valu- 
able stock  of  various  descriptions,  which  we  see  here  to-day,  and  upon  the 
unusually  magnificent  display  of  vegetable.-^,  firapes  and  flowers,  which, 
everywhere,  in  such  tempting  profusion  and  with  such  marked  exoellence, 
characterize  our  present  exhibition. 

And  to  woman,  too,  are  we  indebted  here  to-day,  (as  we  are  all  through 
life  indebted  to  her,  for  manifold  contributions  to  our  comforts,)  for  the 
gratification  by  her  of  the  most  fastidious  and  refined  taste  in  the  charming 
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ipMi^MB0  of  Beiedle-iroik  WUab  Me  iMVe  wifewed,  aad  aipeoially  in  A» 
worinnanship  of  thoie  tm  tad  VEpennTe  Mriei  whioh  we  fee  erooDd  m 
In  ill  the  works  of  art,  gentleiiieB,  and  all  ike  prodnotioM  of  natm  ^ 
played  kere,  we  kave  abmidant  reaeoiia  for  ptonomciDg  this  one  of  ike  moik 
iMlMttlag  and  smoeeoM  of  all  our  agrtenkitral  ezkiUtloMi. 
-  €kitleuen,  I  kave  noweonolttded  aU  UiiilliBteiided  eaying  to  you— yoc 
pereeiTe  tiial  I  k»Te  noi  attempled  to  deliver  to  you  a  learned  or  eUbarali 
Mresa.  Tbe  remarks  I  kave  made  kaye  litUe  credit  either  for  ongiealifcy 
or  novelty.  They  are  exceedingly  simple  and  oommonplaco.  But  if  tkey 
shall  serye  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  some  practical  points  in  the  every 
day  Bocial  and  moral  life  of  the  farmer — something  which  the  world  docs 
not  sufficiently  regard  as  part  of  the  farm(^rs  peculiar  concern  ;  if  I  have 
done  anything,  however  little,  towards  making  the  farmers  of  my  natire 
county  more  interested  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  social,  civil  and  religious 
duties  ;  if  I  have  done  aught  towards  making  them  better  neighbors,  bet- 
ler  citizens,  and  better,  christians,  I  shall  have  fully  accomplished  my  ptur- 
poee. 
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ADDK£SS  OF  L.  CHANDLER  BALL, 

PRS8IDXNT  OV  THE  RENBSELAEB  COUNTY  AQRICULTUBAL  SOCIETY, 
DILITBESD  AT  THE  XIOHffBlMTH  AMNUAL  FAIE  AND  OARLB  SHOW 
BBLD  AT  OEUNBUSB,  HEW  TOBK,  BXPTEMBEK  16,  1859. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  am  obliged  by  the  position  in  whieli  the  society  has  placed  me,  to 
deliver  the  address  on  this  occasion  ;  having  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to 
procure  a  speaker  from  among  the  distinguished  authors  and  lecturers  of 
the  country — some  of  whom,  recognizing  the  immortal  brotherhood  of  learn- 
ing and  labor,  are  happy  at  this  season  of  ripening  fruits  and  maturing  har- 
vests, to  greet  the  husbandman  with  words  of  fraternal  cheer,  and  set  gems 
of  glowing  thought  amid  the  pearly  drops  that  gather  upon  the  brow  of  toil. 
Honor  to  these  noble  men,  who  having  ascended  Pisgah,  and  seen  the 
promised  laud,  return  to  guide  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  ignorance  and  humiliatioo,  and  introduoe  them  to  the  goideil 
iields,  where  their  possessions  lie. 

The  place  in  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hold  this  annual  fes- 
tival, is  full  of  historic  interest.  These  grounds,  now  filled  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  employed  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  were 
once  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war,  and  bristled  with  weapons  for  hnmaii 
tlaughter.  Within  sight  are  the  highlands  of  Saratoga,  where  was  fought 
Mie  of  the  most  important  battlea  of  the  Revolution — a  battle  that  arrested 
the  march  of  hostile  invaden,  and  eoDseerated  to  liberty  the  land  it  WM 
fought  to  defend. 

It  is  to  that  victory  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  tilling  tbcM 
fields  in  peace,  and  eating  our  Inread  in  aeoority  ;  that  instead  of  turning 
onr  plow-shares  into  swords  and  marching  up  to  the  harvest  of  death,  onr 
kands  hold  the  implemmits  of  hnsbandry,  and  gayier  into  bunting  gamera 
the  firnita  of  peaoeAd  labor ;  that  insiead  of  the  morning  dram-beat  and  tbi 
erening  gon,  birds  sing  the  rereille  that  invitaa  na  to  onr  daUj  toil,  and 
lowing  herds  call  as  to  onr  evening  rest. 

Qratefnl  thongb  we  are  to  the  men  wbo  by  God's  &Tor  aohievod  onr  ni^ 
tlonal  independenoef  though  earnestly  hoping  that  on  erery  field  that  human 
blood  enriches,  will  grow  wreaths  to  deck  the  brow  of  freedom— that  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino  will  be  inscribed  with  Lexington  and  Banker  Hill  on 
the  scroll  which  liberty  ezhibita  to  her  followeiB— >we  have  not  assembled 
here  to  offer  our  tribute  of  praise  to  the  men  who  haTO  won  great  Tictoriei 
and  aohieyed  imperishable  renown  upon  the  battle-field*  We  are  not  here 
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to  ereet  a  statue  to  Man  and  pour  bloody  libatiflOB  around  Ida  imokiig 
altars,  bnt  to  bind  with  fresh  gailands  tbe  brow  of  Ceres,  and  ezbiblt  tk 
trophies  bj  whioh  Peaoe  proelsims  her  tiotories. 

Though  the  oeoanon  u  one  for  thankfulness  and  eongratnlation,  thos^ 
I  might  dwell  with  pride  npon  the  aehievenients  of  labor,  and  point  with 
satisfitetion  to  the  evidenoes  of  taste  and  skill  whioh  these  grounds  exhilnt» 
I  shall  indvlge  in  no  speeial  laudation  of  agrionltnre,  nor  describe  thoie 
who  work  in  her  sernce,  and  Uto  by  her  bonnty,  as  having  reached  the 
sommit  of  earthly  fblicitj. 

I  shall  rather  nas  the^point  wo  haTS  gained  to  aseertaniow  real  progren 
in  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  diieover  our  relative  position  among  the  sere- 
ral  corps  d^armee  who  are  bearing  the  banners  of  a  higher  eivilizatioa 
round  the  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  looking  at  any  business,  is  the  means 
which  those  engaged  in  that  business  possess  of  prosecuting  it  with  success, 
and  of  working  <mt  amid  its  trials  and  conflicts  the  happy  results  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  It  is  to  this  thought  in  its  special  relation  to  agriculture,  ibat 
I  propose  to  devote  the  half-hour  which  I  shall  venture  to  occupy  on  this 
occasion. 

Let  us  see  if  the  farmer  possesses  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  businesi 
with  success,  so  that  all  his  professional  duties  shall  be  promptly  performed, 
the  claims  of  citizenship  and  of  humanity  honorably  discharged,  the  de- 
mands of  learning  and  religion  fully  satisfied  ;  so  that,  after  crossing  with 
flying  feet  the  brilliant  boundaries  of  youth,  after  climbing  to  those  serene 
heights  on  which  mature  and  vigorous  manhood  achieves  its  triumphs,  and 
records  in  the  world's  book  of  heraldry  its  honors,  he  shall  go  with  quiet 
dignity  down  the  hill  of  life,  and  watch  with  calm  delight  the  glowing  sob- 
set  that  will  gild  and  hallow  life's  closing  day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  that  I  am  myself  a  farmer,  sensitive  to  the 
reputation,  and  jealoos  of  the  honor  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong.  What 
I  shall  say,  therefore,  yon  may  be  snre  is  diotated  by  a  sinoere  desire  ti 
benefit  those  to  whom  I  speak.  Tt  is  necessary  sometimes,  howerer,  to  pie> 
sent  napleasant  truths,  whieh  if  kindly  taken  will  improve  and  beautify  the 
human  charaeter,  as  bitter  medieines  strengthen  and  eetablish  the  humsa 
•ODstitntion. 

« 

Two  items  make  up  all  the  eapital  employed  in  bnelnom ;  or  I  mi^ 
better  say  that  two  partnen  compose  tlw  trm  by  whioh  the  bnsineas  of  tht 
world  is  performed  and  condncted— Hsab  ard  Hanb.  These  sfaonld  eoi* 
tribute  equal  amounts  to  the  capital  stook,  and  each  invest  all  its  aan^agl 
in  the  exeontion  of  God's  command,  to  snbdne  the  earth  and  enetdm 
dominion  over  it.  In  a  word,  each  should  be  ednoated  np  to  the  higheit 
point  of  hnman  aohievemenl. 

This  great  truth  fies  at  the  foundation  of  all  sneoesfel  human  pnrsuiis. 
It  arrests  the  farmer  at  the  very  threshold  of  agrionltural  life— it  meets 
lim  at  the  gate,  foUows  him  to  the  Md,  walks  behind  the  gUtteriog  plow 
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eharc,  drops  with  the  falling  seed,  and  accompaniefl  the  reaper  as  it  gathers 

the  golden  harvest. 

But  in  looking  at  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country  aa  a  clasa, 
it  is  impossible,  after  according  to  it,  as  I  cheerfully  do,  the  possession  oi 
sterling  worth,  untiring  industry,  high  morality,  and  devoted  patriotism,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  confess  that  it  ignores  and  overlooks  the  great  truth 
here  announced — the  relation  of  labor  to  mind.  Hand  asks  no  aid  of  Head, 
who  is  only  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern.  Learning,  in  its  hijihcr  sig* 
nification,  forms  no  part  of  the  farmer's  capital.  Land,  oxen,  plow,  are 
obtained  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  laws  of 
organic  life,  an  acqaaintanoe  with  Mionoe  and  the  arts,  are  overlooked  aaA 
dispensed  with. 

While  no  business  in  which  man  can  engage,  not  even  the  professions  of 
medicine,  divinity  and  law.  is  more  dependent  for  success  upon  deep  and 
extensive  learning,  none  has  derived  so  little  beneBt  from  the  great  disoov- 
eriesand  invemtions  of  the  age  as  the  business  of  farming  ;  and  while  no  claiB 
of  men  so  mucii  need,  from  their  isolated  situation  and  few  social  advai^ 
tages,  the  refining,  liberalizing  and  ennobling  inflaenoes  of  education,  nont 
•really  obtain  so  little.  No  persons  STnil  themselves  so  tardily  and  so 
reluctantly  of  those  agents  of  human  progress,  whioh  inventive  genius  tni 
•ftrtistio  sJuU  have  given  to  tlks  world. 

Commerce,  manufactures  and  the  meehanie  arts  are  tu  in  adranoe  nf 
agriculture  in  the  extent  of  their  researches,  and  in  the  readiness  mih 
which  they  appropriate  to  useful  and  beneficent  purposes  the  discoverisi 
and  inventions  of  the  age.    Merdkants,  manufacturers  and  mechanics  liavi 

higher  appreciation  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  as  a  consequence 
-occupy  higher  positions  in  society,  and  obtain  move  of  the  world's  regMA^ 

Merchants  have  their  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  leoture  halls :  m»> 
ehanios  bare  the  same,  and  their  evening  schools,  where,  after  the  labor  of 
the  day  Is  ended,  after  ftshioning  at  the  bench  or  the  anvil,  and  filtiBtg  fif 
human  uses  tke  brilliant  oonoeptions  of  genius,  they  assemble  to  obtain 
from  books  and  teadiers  the  information  which  Is  indispsBsaUe  to  moctm 
and  honorable  eonsideration« 

Ssoept  ihe  eounty  &ir,  wMeb  does  not  reeeive  half,  nor  a  tentb  pari  «f 
tiie  attention  wbiob  its  importanoe  moritn,  ean  you  show  me  tbe  fimnorif 
association  for  mutual  improvement?  Do  ikrmers'meet  aft  the  distriel 
oebool  bouse,  the  village  ball,  or  other  eonvenient  places,  for  inakroolioii 
and  improveuient  in  agricultural  seienoe  I  Do  tbej  even  emploj  at  bomt 
ikooe  hours  of  leisure  whieh  occur  In  tbe  most  laborious  life,  in  readinf 
and  study  I  Bvsiy  household  bas  means  wbicb,  to  an  earnest  lover  i 
learning,  are  alone  sufficient  for  tbe  acquirement  of  a  very  respectabli 
•duoation.  n 

Books  wbisli  contain  tbe  accumulated  kBowle^a  of  sixty  oeninifap 
burden  ycur  Kbrary  shelves.  Tbe  great  evenftsi  the  rounds  in  ibe  giani 
ladder  1^  wbidi  tbe  people  have  raised  tbemselves  from  savsg*  todviliasft 
USb^  are  rooorded  topt  your  iastmotion.  Tbe  IcMi  of  gnal  mm^  wboii 
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deeds  flood  with  glory  the  pathway  of  nations,  are  spread  out  upon  tKe 
printed  page,  and  invite  your  perusal.  Science,  in  embroidered  robe  and 
Btarry  crown,  offers  passports  to  her  imperial  realms.  Poetry,  radiant 
with  pearls*  and  penis  of  unimaginable  beauty,  solicits  your  acquaintance. 
Music,  breathing  celestial  harmonics,  unfoldd  her  purple  wings  and  itrikfli 
the  key  note  of  earth's  rejoicing  hymn. 

Yet  all  these  attractions  and  advantages  fail  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
nake  suitable  preparation  for  the  duties  of  a  life  cast  in  the  most  eyentful 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Shield  and  hamlet  hang  neglected 
on  the  wall — the  sword  of  truth  lies  rusting  in  the  scabbard — dust  covers 
the  trophies  of  intellectual  achievement,  and  tlie  bugle-call  for  volunteers 
to  attack  the  strong  holds  of  ignorance,  and  plant  triumphal  banners  upon 
their  dismantled  towers  and  broken  walls,  is  unheard,  or,  if  heard,  dia- 
regarded. 

Did  the  thought  ever  occur  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  farmers  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in  the  growth  and  permanency 
of  free  institutions,  than  any  other  class?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  fiirmers  everywhere,  in  all  nations  and  climes,  form  the  substrata  of 
society,  which  if  the  sun  of  liberty  and  the  light  of  knowledge  do  not  pene- 
trate, if  not  broken  into  and  permeated  by  science  and  the  arts,  will  forever 
remain  like  the  undisturbed  subsoil  of  your  native  hills,  poor,  cold  and  un- 
profitable ?  The  farmer,  who  in  all  ages  has  done  the  least  to  plant  and 
Sustain  liberal  inf^titutions  throughout  the  world,  owes  more  to  liberty  and 
learning  than  any  other  class,  because  they  have  raised  him  from  a  greater 
4epth  of  suffering  and  degradation.  Under  despotic  governments,  when 
learning  ia  prohibited  to  the  masses,  where  the  light  of  freedom  only  pent* 
irates  in  fitfal  gleams,  which  like  the  lightning*s  flash  to  the  sinking  mari* 
-Mr,  only  serres  to  reveal  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  condition  of  (ka 
IkgrioiiltBral  laborer  is  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  degraded  bejoiid  ex- 
"f^ffession.  Not  where  the  star  of  empire  gilds  with  lurid  light,  orown  and 
•oeptre,  high  raised  battlement  and  moated  gate,  but  where  the  sun  of 
freedom  lights  up  the  walls  of  learning  and  the  chambers  of  legislation  with 
its  heavenly  splendor,  is  the  farmer's  mud-walled  hovel  changed  into  the 
Heat  and  cheerful  cottage  ;  the  abject  and  oronching  serf  into  the  «rast  and 
Ibarlees  oitit«ii,  and  inTSSted  with  the  homnrs  whieh  belong  to  Tirtaeus  std 
Independent  manhood. 

As  ia  eivil  liberty,  so  in  the  arts.  Etstj  diseoTery  and inyentioD,  evtiy 
InproYement  in  maohinery,  erery  addition  to  the  means  of  tiaTelaad  tmt* 
IPOrtatioiit  Mid  the  transmission  of  intelUgenoe,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  the  htmm  than  to  anj  other  elass ;  beeanse  they  tend  to  distribrnte  sod 
inqnalise  the  elements  at  wealth  and  power,  of  dTiliaation  and  refinement, 
and  to  place  him  on  an  equality,  social,  political  and  intelleetnal,  with  thi 
people  who  dwell  in  the  great  centres  of  bnrinOM  and  of  popolation.  IM 
teaming  cease  among  the  people,  let  knowledge  die  ont  among  the  massti, 
liberty  wonld  at  onoe  be  dethroned— 4he  stars  and  etripee,  the  ibg  **  bj 
Wgel  heads  to  filer  givea,"  woold  be  the  winding  Aeet  of  ftsedem .  Tkm 
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WMlih  ind  power  wovld  be  swnd  by  a  fbir— 4he  liboMte  ef  tie  aelion 
would  be  tlie  firg^  end  g^tes^  enff^rers,  and  the  liUers  of  the  soil  woal^ 
be  redneed  to  their  old  oondUion  of  bereditaij  aerJb  tad  bondsmen. 

Theee  ere  the  mighty  truths  whieh  the  fermer  ignores  and  OTerlooke, 
whfle  he  peneite  the  world's  harrest  of  knowledge  to  be  gathered  by  |k 
feWi  to  be  retailed  to  needy  applicants  at  usurer's  prices,  or  IhrowA  put  tQ 
etarring  beggars,  like  crumbs  from  the  rich  uiau's  table. 

The  consequence  of  this  inattention  to  intellectual  wants  is,  that  farmers 
as  a  class  not  only  do  not  possess  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  business 
with  success,  but  they  fail  to  represent  in  their  own  lives  and  obarectecs 
the  intelligence  and  the  inspiration  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

In  this  age  of  progress,  the  man  who  stands  still  a  single  day  will  be  left 
behind  in  the  grand  march  of  human  improvement.  The  people,  I  do 
verily  believe,  have  taken  their  final  exodus  from  the  bondage  of  ignoranoe 
and  error,  and  with  priest  and  prophet,  with  fire  and  cloud,  are  pushing  0|i 
through  wilderness  and  sea,  to  take  possession  of  that  glori9a|i  heritme 
which  they  hold  by  promise. 

More  has  been  eohieTed  during  the  present  century  than  had  been  ob~ 
iained  before  since  the  first  feeble  rays  of  intelleotual  light  broke  in  up<wi 
.the  dark  ages  of  the  world.  The  rapid  strides  which  scieaee  has  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  perfection  to  which  art  hse  reeehed,  the 
intelleotnal  activity  of  the  people,  who  like  an  invading  army,  nightlj 
bivouac  on  the  battle-field,  with  sentinels  posted  and  watoh-firee  biirwngi 
nnd  with  the  first  glistening  of  tiie  ran  on  shield  and  banner,  move  on  te 
iwtfhrr  and  greater  victory— 4heee,  while  they  strike  the  mind  with  Wfil^ 
der  end  edmiietiont  fill  the  heert  with  theiiksgiving»  end  open  the  mgntljk 
with  pndse. 

It  ie  eeej  to  eee  that  in  nn  ege  eo  pvelifio  in  vsefnl  disooTenes,  to  fkpif- 
M  m  inventions  edepted  to  the  bnsinese  ni  life,  to  lessen  itf  bnrdenei 
ereeee  its  profits,  end  mnUiply  its  pleeswee,  edneetion  eennot  possiUj  Ins 
•ferloeked.  I  don^t  meea  thet  edmsetion  only  whieh  ie.  obteined  in  ^ 
Mhool  room,  bnt  that  enlarged  end  eonpreheasire  training  which  eonsiiili 
in  aeqviring  habite  of  neataesa,  order,  and  nsefnl  emplciyiiMat;  in  eetek* 
lishiDg  principles  of  troth,  justice,  and  honor;  obedience  JU>  law,  a|id  a  just 
.Mgard  for  the  eonvenlional  mke  of  polite  eooial  interoonrse;  a  eoneft 
eetimete  of  one's  own  eharaetsr,  and  a  dear  perception  of  the  positipn  one 
.haa  a  ri^  to  take,  end  is  qoalified  to  maintain  i  a  watchful  eye  to  the 
diecoTeriee  of  genine,  end  a  prompt  application  of  ell' nsefnl  inTentione  fft 
the  business  and  the  elevating  enjoymonls  of  lilis— 4hie,  added  to  that 
acquaintance  with  science  and  the  arts  which  it  is  the  pconliar  provinoe  qt 
the  schools  to  teach,  is  the  kind  and  amount  of  education  which  every 
American  citizen,  be  he  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  artisan,  js 
bound  to  obtain. 

There  can  never  be  any  considerable  space  between  the  great  body  of 
the  people  and  the  educated  men  of  the  country,  without  endangering  all 
.ihe  cherished  institutions  of  civilised  and  ohrMtien  Ufe.   T^e  f^^or, 
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Ihinpebrt,  tl^t  fgnSm  'rnani  iMniiDg  penetrate  tlie  mysteriee  of  natare,  Ml 
«ftMd  tbe  prinelplee  df  eteraml  trath  and  joatiee,  the  more  iBpem^Te  ii 
the  dutj,  and  the  more  aheolate  the  tteoeaeity  Ibr  the  people  to  ptoH  ^ 
*aad  Boenre  and  make  forever  thefir  own,  the  kiiowle(%e  that  has  been  IhM 
-iblaitted.  Jha*i  let  the  great  truths  of  philosophy  and  selenoe,  the  won- 
4biM1  Oreatkms  of  art,  remain  the  ezelnsive  property  of  the  dieoorerer  woi. 
tnTontor ;  bnt  make  yoiaeelves  the  depositaries  of  all  l3ie  important  fiacta 
which  genias  and  skill  have  acquired,  and  use  them  to  improve  aud  extend 
•your  business,  to  educate  and  ennoble  yourselves,  aud  ourich  and  eiali 
the  nation.  Until  this  is  done,  until  the  farmer  obtains  an  amount  of 
information  adequate  to  the  highest  demands  of  this  progressive  age,  be 
will  not  possess  the  means  of  securing  that  pecuniary  independence,  which 
is  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  free  citizenship,  and  he  will  also  fail  to 
reach  that  elevated  social  jiosition  wherein  man's  best  and  highest  powers 
are  developed  and  exerciaedi  and  the  happi^t  results  of  a  weli-epeat  life 
worked  out. 

There  is  a  physiological  fact  connected  with  this  subject  of  learning, 
which  is  wortliy  of  your  consideration.  An  educated  man,  all  else  equal, 
can  perform  a  greater  amount  of  labor,  work  more  hours,  produce  greater 
results,  and  resist  longer  the  antagonist  forces  of  nature,  than  an  ignorant, 
uneducated  man.  If  you  examine  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  the  his- 
tory of  all  great  enterprises,  all  dlAoolt  .and  hasardous  uoderfcakingi 

•demonstrate  this  fact. 

It  was  observed  in  the  Mexican  war,  that  in  acts  of  bravery,  in  (iie  psv- 
formance  of  those  heroic  deeds  which  reqaired  nnosual  and  long  contisisd 

•hodily  exertion,  the  West  Point  Cadets  bore  the  palm.  The  exploring  ex- 
peditions of  Lieut.  Strain,  in  the  wilderness  of  tropical  Amecioa,  d 
Colonel  Fremont  among  the  desolate  gorges  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and 
ef  Dr.  Kane  amid  the  eternal  snows  .of  the  Polar  circle,  where  the  phyaisii 
powers  of  the  men  were  tasked  to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  eodueaafls, 
nfew  the  Mme  resnlt— that  npon  theednoated  men  of  the  partiea,  who  psr- 
inned  Ihe  greatest  amount  ef  laher,  and  pranrvad  the  most  hnojfMand 
hopeful  apirits,  the  safety  of  the  oocpe^tioBi  4ipeiided, 

The  fiiot  might  he  stated  atlll  stfonget.  Persona  of  feal^a  oonatitntian 
and  poor  'health,  eonfirmed  invalids,  hsnre  by  the  mate  force  of  Adneatki, 
Ugh  mtetal  ^dMplfaM,  peiftNrmed  vakhons  deeds,  and  ei^ited  MUy  paw- 
era,  aueh.  as'  Moiig  te  the  ruj  Anaka  of  the  raoe.  William  of  Onmgi» 
afterward  King  of  Sagland,  and  the  Frenoh  Duke  of  Lnzeoihovrg,  am 

'examples ;  both  had  weak,  aiokly  oonstitatiew— both  wnre  enfeebled  fay  di^ 
aaae,  aikd  rasked  by  ornel  pains.   Maeaulay,  desoribing  a  terrible  battibki 

OsUeh  -these  two  slekly  beiugs  were  opposing  commandera,  says  thai  **aanoDg 
ihe  hnndred  and  twenty  theoaaadaoidlenrttaMihalledaroMd  Neerwiwdsa, 
under  all  the  atandarda  of  Weetem  Enrope,  the  two  feeblaet  in  body  wms 
the  huDohbadced  dwarf  who  urged  on  the  iiery  onset  of  Faattas,  and  ths 
asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  alow  retreat  of  England.*' 

1  •  Xf  education  can  produoe  such  effects  as  these,  if  learning  can  iiansam 
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iln  vigor  of  tiie  1)ody,  uid  so  ezall  the  |M>wen  of  life  «•  to  OTereome  pain, 
siokness  and  disease,  is  it  not  worthy  the  attention  of  tko  fiynMr,  wliooi 

whole  life  is  one  of  toil  and  exposure  ?    If  the  farmer  knew  tfamt  he  eould 

use  with  more  effect  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  remain  longer  at  the  plow 
and  in  the  harvest  field,  and  cn  lure  with  less  danger  the  summer's  8un  and 
winter's  storm,  by  being  educated,  he  would  doubtless  bestow  more  labor 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  more  liberal  support  to  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  And  if  boys  knew  and  appreciated  this  fact,  that 
learning  quickens,  concentrates  and  strengthens  man's  bodily  powers,  that 
it  does  really  send  the  blood  along  its  crimson  channels  in  swifter  currents, 
and  returns  it  in  fuller  volumes  to  renovate  and  exalt  the  powers  of  life, 
they  might  perhaps  devote  to  the  lofty  purpose  of  education,  those  hours 
which  are  now  spent  in  hanging  about  taverns  and  street  corners,  in  driv- 
ing fast  horses,  and  in  urging  to  a  more  vigorous  growth  the  vices  and  haae 
passions  of  their  nature. 

Yet  such  is  the  fact :  the  boy  who  learns  most  can  do  most — the  boy  who 
leads  his  class  in  the  Fchool  room,  will  lead  his  fellow  men  in  the  battle  of 
ii£s,  whether  that  battle  is  fought  with  the  pen,  the  bayonet  or  the  plow. 

Learning  is  a  diamond  in  the  crown  of  labor ;  not  placed  for  omamont 
alonot  but  to  shed  effulgent  light  around  the  footsteps  of  toil,  and  draw 
from  the  soil  of  humanity  those  ohoioer  fruits  and  larger  crops,  which, 
after  perfuiuBg  the  earth  with  fragrmncc,  will  be  gathered  by  tlie  Oivioo 
Husbandman,  proflontod  at  tke  last  gieat  Eizhibition,  and  reoeiTe  premiuis 
in  Heaven. 

The  education  of  wlmlk  I  hafo  spoken  rolatea  ezoliiiiTelj  to  the  head, 
and-  is  not  simply  nor  mainly  to  enable  its  possessor  to  saporintond  and 
diiaot  the  labor  of  oltes,  bat  to  make  moss  pstfiMtand  oompbto  tbo  woik 
«f  bis  own  bands.  Tbese,  therefore,  most  be  odnoated  and  trained,  and 
asmpallod  to  perform  thalr  part  in  piodnoing  ihoso  giand  resnlts  whiob 
mark  the  progressiye  movements  of  tiie  raee. 

Uaanal  skill  sad  dexterity  most  be  aoqnired,— 4kabits  of  industry  fixed, 
-HTSgnlar,  oontinnons,  effisetive  labor  performed.  Too  many  men,  and 
sspesislly  young  men,  attempt  to  evade  that  univemd  law,  wbiob  makes 
wssldi  depend  upon  labor,  sad  endeavor  to  ebtua  ridies  by  other  and 
ignoblo  means;  by  that  shrewdnoM  whieh  entraps  the  oredulous  and 
•the  nawsry ;  by  sharp  bargains  and  eanning  devioee;  by  practicing  the 
tHMTorthy  arts  the  speculator,  whoso  bands  were  never  hatdened  by  ooif 
tsot  with  the  implements  of  toil,  whose  brow  was  never  moistened  by  the 
•vesi  of  honest  Ubor.  Some  OBOwd  into  those  avenues  wlueh  should  bo 
saolnsively  devoted  to  females;  and  though  formed  to  wield  the  axe, 
hold  the  plow  and  swing  the  flail,  are  ambitious  to  measure  tape  and  sell 
laces.  Some  refuse  to  work  and  provide  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  on  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living. 

The  world  owes  no  man  a  living  but  those  whose  sublime  deeds  have 
benefited  the  world,  and  whose  modesty  prevents  them  from  clainiiug  their 
gseat  reward.    AU  we  can  justly  claim,  or  have  a  right  to  receive,  is  ike 
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inai  of  oir  own  lal»oc^-4lMl  wUcii  our  owii  hand!  Ikw  made,  or  ov  ooi 
Inwtiis  wrought  oat. 

Bmi  notUog  is  deaiod  to  ftiUifiil,  intelligent,  wall  diieetad  Uhor.  It  v 
the  **open  seMamo'*  to  natiiro*e  profenndett  seoreis,  and  earth's  riehMl 
treasures..  Power  sad  dominion  wait  upon  it,  and  higher  honors  tbsn  vers 
ever  paid  to  royalty  and  its  eostly  pageants.  The  time  has  passed  wbsa 
idleness,  whatever  its  rank  and  lineage,  cau  take  precedence  of  t.he  sons  of  toil. 
The  age  of  chiyalrj,  of  pastoral  indolence,  and  fairy  legend,  has  gone  by. 
The  pomp  and  glory  of  the  Crusaders,  the  renown  of  the  victor  at  the 
Olympic  games  or  gladiatorial  combat,  the  shout  that  welcomed  war's  con- 
quering hero  home,  and  gave  him  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  the  Gods — 
these,  with  the  tilt  aud  tournament  and  gay  song  of  the  troubadour,  have 
•U  passed  away  with  the  times  that  gave  them  birth,  and  it  has  become  the 
settled  conviction  of  the  present  age,  that  to  be  preeminently  great,  it  ii 
necessary  to  be  pre-eminently  useful. 

Though  this  Is  an  age  of  high  intellectual  development ;  though  learning 
and  refinement  gild  the  rougher  features  of  life,  and  shed  a  golden  lustre 
round  the  brow  of  toil,  it  is  no  less  the  age  of  plain,  practical,  calculating 
industry;  having  definite  aims,  and  producing  positive  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  column  that  art  rears  and  genius  decorates,  most  rest  on  solid 
.fbttndattons,  and  form  a  necessary  support  to  the  structure  it  adorns.  The 
principle  of  utility  has  at  length  come  to  be  recognised  as  Mshneed  la 
that  divine  ii^nnetion,  **Siz  days  shalt  thou  labor." 

The  noblemen  of  this  age,  therefore,  are  those  who  use  to  the  fulleit 
extent  and  for  nsefnl  purposes,  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  with  whick 
God  has  endowed  them.  No  herald's  coUege  can  confer  a  better  patent  d 
nobility  than  this— 410  stars  or  ribbons  on  broidered  gameiit  woiB,M 
device  emblazoned  on  panel,  enp  or  shield,  give  higher  ovidenoe  of  grmtmm 
than  labor  writes  npon  the  manly  £orm  and  open  biow  of  its  siaoeio  mi 
intelligent  followers. 

This  is  that  hi^  order  of  physioial  tminmg,  that  odneation  of  iho  hand, 
which  shonld  aeoompanj  and  bo  joinod  to  the  leamiHg  of  the  keod,  aid 
oomplete  tiiat  oharaoter  for  penoToring  eflbrt  and  sneosiifiil  aohioTsm«it> 
which  belongs  in  an  ominent  degree  to  the  Amerioan  oitiMO.  Thoig^  the 
fcrmer  may  obtain  all  the  infornuUion  that  books  oaa  give*  aad  leave  As 
hnUs  of  learning  erowned  with  ooUegiate  honors,  yet  if  he  has  not  gradoa* 
ted  in  the  field  and  obtained  a  diploma  from  nature,  if  he  has  not  psrfscmsi 
the  labor  neoessary  to  Ibmiliarise  himself  with  alt  the  operattona  of  hmt 
bandry,  to  give  health  to  the  body,  strength  to  the  BMsde,  skill  to  ths 
hand,  and  confidence  in  the  snooess  of  manly  effort,  he  laoka  one  of  ths 
indispensable  elements  of  agriooltnral  snooess ;  tot  only  by  a  nnieii  of  Ihi 
greatest  skill  of  the  hand,  with  the  highest  powere  of  the  head,  can  sneeesi, 
complete  and  satisfactory,  be  obtained,  and  those  sublime  results  wUih 
crown  a  life  of  useful  labor  be  secured. 

There  arc,  doubtless,  a  few  individuals  in  the  country  who  possess  in  aa 
eminent  decree  these  qualifications.    But  these  stand  like  Saul  among  the 
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Israelites,  head  and  shoulders  aborc  the  class  they  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent ;  while  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  great  mass  of  farmers 
have  not  sufficiently  educated  cither  the  head  or  the  hand,  and  consequently 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  business  with  success,  nor 
of  working  out  ai&id  its  trials  aod  conflicts,  the  happy  results  of  a  well* 
spent  life. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  attempt  to  instruct  the  farmer  in  the 
special  duties  of  his  profession ;  but  if  I  should  venture  to  name  any  act 
of  farming,  to  which  knowledge  and  skill  can  bo  applied  with  more  profit 
than  to  any  other,  it  would  be  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  which  is  impOTer- 
ished  and  worn  out  by  ignorant  and  unskillful  management. 

There  was  once  a  peasant  who  owned  a  goose,  that  every  day  laid  a 
golden  egg.  This  vmall  supply  of  gold  was  snffiDimit  lor  the  daily  wants 
of  the  peasant  and  his  family,  and  their  only  care  was  to  presenre  the  life 
of  the  remarkable  animal  from  which  they  derived  thoir  support.  Bat  at 
leogih  the  peasant,  stimulated  by  umatiiral  desire*  reqaired  more  golJ, 
and  nnwilUng  to  wait  tbe  tardy  operations  of  nature,  cut  open  the  body  of 
the  goose  to  obtain  the  ooTetod  tiaa8i|rs,aDd  thereby  killed  tke  animal  and 
lost  bis  means  of  siqppori. 

The  soil  is  tbe  goose  Ibai  annnally  deports  a  golden  egg  In  tbs  lap  ef 
tbe  ibrmer.  Wbila  properly  fed  and  tended,  tbis  operation  will  not  pease  ; 
as  years  roll  on,  trae  to  tbe  appointed  bonr,  it  will  pay  its  annnal  tribnte 
down ;  age  will  not  dim  its  phimsge,  nor  diminisb  its  prodvetiTe  power, 
for  it  oontains  witbin  itself  the  elements  of  onfiMliBg  beanty  and  immortal 
yontb. 

Bnt  tbere  are  some  farmers  wbo,  like  tbe  peasant  in  tbe  labia,  ara  in 
baste  to  grow  liob ;  and  in  tbeir  attempts  to  anticipate  tbe  rewards  tbal 
IbUow  patient  toU,  in  tbeir  efforts  to  grasp  to-day  tbe  wealtb  tbat  belenga 
to  and  is  neeessarj  to  tbe  enjoyment  ef  to-morrow,  destroy  tba  means  by 
wbieb  tbat  wealtb  is  obtained— tbey  starre  and  kill  tba  goose  tbat  laid  tba 
golden  egg. 

If  tbe  soil  is  negleeted,  orertasked  or  otherwise  improperly  treated,  in 
Tain  will  be  tbe  labor  of  the  busbandman  ;  the  sun  may  warm,  the  air  per* 
meate,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  moisten,  and  yet  no  increase  will  reward 
tbe  farmer's  toil — no  golden  harvest  crown  the  year. 

The  preparation  and  management  of  the  soil  are  points  upon  which 
farmers  are  most  deficient.  Notwithstanding  m:in  has  been  luburiug  upon, 
and  drawing  his  support  from,  the  soil  ever  since  he  was  driven  from  the 
garden  which  God  plante  l,  yet  he  is  at  this  moment,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  ignorant  of  its  origin,  composition,  capacity,  and  the  means  necessary 
to  be  used  for  its  renovation,  as  he  was  on  that  day  when,  with  a  crooked 
limb  for  a  plow,  and  a  sharpened  stick  for  a  spade,  he  first  attempted, 
mid  thorns  and  thistles,  and  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  to  draw  his  support 
from  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth. 

This  fact  is  proved  by  the  vast  quantity  of  deteriorated  land  which  is 
loft  to  reoorer,  by  tbe  unassisted  operations  of  nature^  its  former  iertili^. 
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Man  annually  records  npon  the  soil  he  cultivates,  the  evidence  that  is  to 
establish  his  power  to  Bubtlue,  and  his  claim  to  hold  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  its  lower  forms  of  animal  life  ;  or  in  crooked  lines  and  misshapen 
characters  he  furnishes  tc«timony  to  convict  himself  of  disobedience  to  the 
divine  command,  and  cut  him  oflf  from  among  the  inheritors  of  the 
promise. 

The  difference  in  fertility  between  lands  in  a  state  of  nature  and  those 
which  have  been  brought  under  the  plow,  should  be  largely  in  favor  of 
the  latter ;  nevertheless  the  contrary  is  the  fact.*  In  the  older  portions 
of  the  country,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  witness  the  abandonment  of  farms 
once  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  yielding  to  the  husbandman 
nn  annual  tribute  of  sixty  and  a  hundred  fold,  now  impoverished,  worn 
out,  incapable  of  supplyinp^  the  necessaries  of  life  to  those  who  were  bom 
upon  it,  or  whose  stalwart  arms  rcclHimed  it  from  the  wilderness  and  the 
savage.  Those  worn  out  lands  are  sold  for  any  sum  they  will  bring,  and 
a  new  home  obtained  in  a  new  State,  where  the  glittering  plow*8bare  has 
not  penetrated,  nor  the  song  of  the  reapers  been  heard. 

Here,  while  those  substances  which  nature  dnrini:  long  ages  had  pre- 
pared for  the  support  of  vegetable  life  last,  the  new  home  puts  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  and  substantial  prosperity — grass  olotiies  die  meadowfl, 
grain  waves  in  the  breeee,  fruits  load  the  orchard. 

But  one  after  another  the  ingredients  required  to  produce  these  results, 
to  clothe  the  fields  with  herbage,  and  fill  the  barns  with  grain,  disappear 
from  the  soil.  Crops  dwindle,  orchards  decay,  animals  deteriorate;  and 
before  the  forest  is  fairly  removed,  or  the  tongh  soil  of  tbe  prairie  com- 
pletely snbdiiedY  tbe  fiami  pieaents  tbe  old  piotvre  <»f  porerty  and  dilapi* 
datton. 

That  man's  ceoQpancj  of  the  soil  should  be  followed  by  detcrioratios 
•nd  k»88f  is  oppoeed  to  tbe  laws  of  organic  life,  and  the  object  of  mas*! 
«i«atMm»   Tbe  power  to  eoB^ner  and  subdue  inoladea  tbe  dvty  to  enrieh, 

•The  liDlloiiiaK tabl*  ia  mm»  mtaaun  dittwa  th^  Iklliac  eff  Ibai  baa  tekaa  jplaoo  witliiB  » 
pmledtf  lMi7«ania  tbtanaasl  jMdof  wlwatlaMvtialof  the  states: 

Um,  18S0. 

The  namber  of  hndieta  predased  wai^  in 


Coaae«lietti   87,00»  41,0M 

MusHac)Hi.«ctt4  •  ••«•  >•  157,923  81,211 

lthod<3  leland   3,098  4« 

Kew  llaaiiwiure   422,124  m,iii 

Maia*   848,  IM  26tf,2M 

Varaom.   4M»800  S8S,95t 

TcnDCfl^we   Mt9b6M  ],61(*n?.S6 

Kentucky..;  •••  4t803,16S  2,142,822 

Georgia   1,801,880  1,088,634 

Alabama   838,062  294,044 


Sam  total   14>0S6,847  i,26i,m 


These  figures  ihow  pretty  oonelasiTely  thit  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Uaion  the  lafld  mast  hate 
hcen  deprived  cf  sotiio  of  it!  most  essenlial  elements,  nnd  that  its  fertility  is  constantly  on 
the  decrease.  Ihuro  can  bo  no  duubt  but  that  three-fourths  of  the  arable  soil  of  the  liaitt 
amiaderfoinc  to  agreetcrorloMdogree,  this  azfaaosUm  pcooMi. 
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to  improTOy  to  bless.  OilMrviM  the  poiMinon  of  p€(W«r  woild  be  an  evfl 
tad  a  emee.  Man's  eonqeerii^  narch  oyer  the  earth  should  be  eondoeted 
by  soienoe,  aooompanied  by  the  arte,  and  nuurked  by  ananal  oyatione  to 
Geree,  whose  blooming  garland  and  golden  eomneopia  diffuse  firagranoe  and 
Boatter  plenty  over  the  land. 

It  ooiild  not  haTo  been  the  design  of  the  Creator  that  the  soil  shonld 
ever  beoone  ezhansted  of  Its  froit  and  grain^prodneing  qualities,  nor  that 
the  introdnotlon  of  the  hnnMui  raoe  should  Tiolate  the  laws  of  lili»,  and  dis- 
turb the  beknee  of  orgnnio  nature.  Provision  has  been  nude  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  the  Sttbetaaees  wUoh  eompose  the  earth,  and  the  plants  and 
animals  it  oontains.  In  feet,  no  atom  of  matter  is  or  ever  oan  be  de- 
stroyed. Though  earth,  and  air  and  water,  under  the  dnreotion  of  the 
Chreat  designer,  are  oonatantly  entering  into  new  combinations,  and  build- 
ing up  new  bodies,  now  forming  the  tender  herb  that  a  single  frost  de- 
stroys, now  building  the  oak  that  braves  the  storms  of  a  thousand  winters, 
now  composing  the  flower  whose  breath  lends  fragrance  to  the  gale,  now 
forming  the  fruits  and  grains  which  human  hands  tend  and  garner ;  yet  in 
the  countless  forms  in  which  matter  is  exhibited,  it  is  not  fixed  for  a  single 
moment.  Built  into  forms  which  appear  solid  and  indestructible,  yet  ap- 
pointed agents  are  unceasingly  at  work,  liberating  from  rock  and  ore,  from 
plant  and  animal,  the  ingredients  of  which  they  arc  composed.  These  are 
converted  into  their  original  elements,  and  return  to  that  exhaustleas  roser- 
voir  from  whence  the  materials  of  all  earthly  bodies  are  drawn. 

A  few  substances,  barely  a  dozen  in  number,  contained  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  air,  unite  in  the  vegetalde  and  form  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  oil,  &c.,  &c., 
these  consumed  by  animals  are  converted  into  blood,  muscle,  bone.  But 
the  animal  cannot  retain  for  a  single  moment  possession  of  the  substances 
of  which  its  body  is  composed ;  it  is  compelled  by  the  laws  of  its  being  to 
give  up  and  restore  to  the  earth  and  the  air,  ail  the  materials  it  has  oon- 
Snmed. 

Hut  you  will  observe  that  these  dozen  substances  removed  from  the  soil 
by  euitivation,  must  be  restored  to  the  partioular  fields  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  or  eke  those  fields  will  become  exhausted,  and  fail  to  yield 
lonunerative  crops.  £very  ton  of  ha|^,  every  bushel  of  roots  or  grain, 
every  animal  taken  from  the  farm,  removes  a  portion  of  those  ingredients 
iqpon  which  its  fertility  depends,  and  enriches  the  distriet  in  whioh  they 
are  eonavned.  Though  the  elements  of  fertility  are  always  the  same,  and 
eannot  be  diminished,  yet  they  may  be  so  distribpted  and  appropriated, 
that  while  one  &rm  or  distrtot  is  elothed  with  verdure  and  enriched  bj 
bountiful  harvests,  another  may  be  stripped  of  its  gorgeous  vesture,  de- 
spoiled of  its  wealth,  and  left  to  exhibit  in  barrenness  and  dilapidataoo, 
the  ignoranoe  and  folly  of  its  owners. 

The  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  reetoring  to  it  all  its 
annual  loss  by  tillage,  and  by  putting  it  in  such  a  meehanieal  eondition  as 
regards  depth,  lightness,  and  permeability,  as  will  allow  the  fiartilising 
lagrediMits  it  oontains  to  enter  freely  into  the  growing  crop. 
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This  leads  me  to  add  thftl  drainage  and  irrigatioB  are  subjects  of  such 
great  importonoe  tliaft  tbej  mumot  he  muoh  longer  overlooked  by  the  intel- 
ligent farmer.  Water  forms  ft  very  large  portion  of  all  organiiod  bodifli, 
ftsd  is  tlie  chief  element  in  causing  fertility ;  I  moaa  tkat  howeTer  o<mh 
plete  aifty  be  the  namber,  and  however  large  the  quantity  of  otiMr  iiigre* 
dients,  tboy  would  witliovt  water  be  entirely  useless  i»r  Uie  wants  of  irage- 
iatloiu  Where  water  is  ftbsent  ve^^tion  dies ;  where  it  exists  ta  exesM, 
wsefid  plants  and  grasses  disappear.  This  is  snfieieMt  to  Aow  that  wit« 
sboold  be  supplied  to  the  soil  in  deiatte  proportions,  to  bo  regulated  by 
iho  wants  of  t]ie  growing  erop.  If  there  is  an  ezesss,  H  must  be  removed; 
if  ft  deficieney,  it  must  be  supplied. 

Another  subjeet  of  great  praetieal  tmpoitanoe.  Is  the  oultivfttion  of 
glasses,  botb  foit  pasturage  and  for  winter  Ibrage.  At  present,  iho  &rmer 
relies  principally  upon  sueh  grasses  as  he  finds  growing  afttuiftlly  in  Ui 
fields,  without  refisrenoe  to  their  nntritive  quslities,  or  the  ssason  of  their 
maturity.  The  result  is  that  in  early  spring,  the  pasturet  ftto  nearly  des* 
iitnte  of  herbage,  and  in  mid-summer  are  thinly  ooTered  witk  hard,  diy, 
innutrieious  plants,  whieh  do  not  give  suftoient  nonrishnMnt  to  t^  fioeb 
ftnd  herds  that  are  expected  to  Uto  and  fatten  upon  them.  Suoossslm 
crops  of  sweet,  wholesome,  and  nutricioos  grass,  adapted  to  difi^nt  sm^ 
•ens,  ftud  rendiing  from  early  spring  to  tbe  killing  frosts  of  autumn,  woill 
enable  the  fimner  to  inoroase  his  stodt  of  sheep  and  eattle,  and  reader 
them  more  valnable  for  the  uses  to  whieb  they  are  put.  Sueh  crops  may 
be  grown  at  small  cost,  and  will  double  tiie  value  of  any  fhrm  on  whiefc 
they  are  syctematieally  introduced.  Other  subjects,  if  time  would  permit, 
might  If  iiu  utioned.  Nearly  all  the  details  of  farming  are  important,  and 
might  with  great  benefit  receive  your  attention.  There  is  probably  DO 
department  of  husbandry,  whether  it  relates  to  the  soil,  the  plant,  or  the 
animal,  whieh  is  not  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  both  in  its  manual 
operations,  and  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  necessary  labor  is  con- 
ducted. It  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so.  Agriculture  was  not  bom, 
as  many  seem  to  suppose,  like  Minerva,  full  grown  and  armed  for  con- 
quest. Like  every  other  business,  it  has  advanced  from  rude  and  imperfect 
beginnings  to  its  present  condition ;  which,  though  not  one  for  much  self- 
laudation,  is  nevertheless  in  some  degree  creditable  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  and  indicative  of  that  complete  and  crowning  victory^  whieh  it  is  des- 
tined to  achieve.  Though  at  present  somewhat  behind  other  institutions 
in  the  skill  and  knowledge  with  which  its  operations  are  conducted,  yet 
this  position  is  unnatural  and  temporary;  for  when  farmers  display  the 
same  zeal  that  characterizes  men  engaged  in  other  professions,  the  same 
patient  investigation,  the  sann  earnest  seeking  after  higher  truths  .nd  bet- 
ter modes,  and  the  same  willingness  to  be  instructed,  then  agriculture  will 
be  placed  in  advance  of  every  other  institution  as  an  agent  for  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  the  spread  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  subjogation  of 
the  world  to  the  influences  of  enlightened  ohristaan  oiTilisation. 
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Wli0Bmr  I  hxn  Ind  ilM  Immot  of  addreiriBg  my  bfodMr  fimiMn,  I 
h§m  embrMed  tlie  opportanitj  to  inoaleftto  » tMte  Md  lore  for  tbe  Wv* 
MsHf  hoOk  in  nataro  and  in  art ;  beUoTiog  llial  where  tliis  taste  and  loro 
•zist,  thej  will  be  eddbited  in  a  better  sjstem  of  eoltiTatioa,  OMwe  eom- 
itflable  aad  happier  modes  of  living ;  in  inereased  means  of  eDjoyment, 
nud  a  more  rational  nse  of  the  blessings  whieh  Ood  has  q^read  oyer  tho 
•nrth, — a  more  pleasing  personal  demeanor,  higher  graees  of  speeeh  sad 
Banner,  and  a  more  oorreot  perfvrmanoe  of  aU  soeial  and  dirislian  dmtiss* 

I  heg  lesTO  to  introduce  the  snhjeet  to  four  notiee,  as  one  of  great  prao- 
tical  importance,  affecting  the  yalue  of  property  and  the  habits  of  the 
peo]ilc. 

Let  the  farmer  increase  the  natural  beauties  of  his  farm  by  suitable 
ornamentation — let  him  adorn  and  embellish  his  liouse  and  grounds — let 
him  have  genial  intercourse  with  his  fellow  TTiCn,  and  practice  in  their  pre- 
sence the  highest  forms  of  politeness  and  good  breeding.  Let  him  build 
Beat  school-houses,  that  shall  give  visible  expression  to  pure  and  lofty 
thought — lot  him  erect  beautiful  churches,  and  incorporate  into  their  walls 
and  towern  and  rising  spires,  the  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion.  If  this  was 
a  proper  occasion,  and  time  would  permit,  I  could  demonstrate  that  a  small, 
dirty  school-house,  and  a  homely,  ill-constructed  church  edifice,  instead  of 
being  what  such  buildings  ought  to  be.  objects  of  taste  and  beauty,  and 
helpers  in  the  great  work  of  human  improvement,  are  positive  injuries  to 
society ;  because  they  lower  and  degrade  and  bring  down  to  the  level  of 
animal  desires  and  brutish  instincts,  the  exalted  idea  of  homaa  inteUigenoe, 
and  the  holy  sentiment  of  religious  hope  and  trust. 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  learning  has  been  represented  to  na 
under  forms  of  transcendent  beauty,  with  her  seats  fixed  in  pleasant  places, 
by  the  side  of  sparkling  fountains,  and  amid  groves  garlanded  with  roses 
and  amaranth.  It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  religion  has  been  invested 
with  pore  and  shining  robes,  erowned  with  glory,  and  with  golden  harp, 
illing  the  courts  of  HesTen  with  praise.  It  is  n^  without  a  purpot^e  that 
the  earth  has  been  beautifully  formed  and  gorgeously  appareled — diversi- 
fied with  hill  and  plain,  moontain  and  valley,  forest  and  prairie,  lake  and 
rlTor,  and  singing  brook — arrayed  in  robes  of  more  than  royal  magnifioenoe, 
foreyer  changing,  yet  forerer  new,  perfumed  with  the  spioee  of  Araby, 
jeweled  wiA  dew  drops  brighter  than  the  gems  of  Goloonda,  and  perform- 
ing its  majestio  revolntions  in  oompany  with  ten  thonsand  glorious  orbs, — 

'*y«MTtr  siiistag  M  thty  ■bfaM, 
Ike  kaad  that  flMd*  vi  is  4iviae.» 

Physiesl  beantj  is  a  power  in  the  world  before  whieh  the  highest  human 
inteUigenoe  bows  in  homsge.  Goodness  hss  superior  oharms,  Yirtoo 
stronger  attraetions,  and  wisdom  greater  power  when  moulded  into  fonni 
of  beavty,  and  draped  in  Ae  flowing  robes  of  ekganoo  and  graee. 

For  reason,  beeause  it  is  one  of  the  eeaential  elesMnts  of  power,  let 
Ute  former  onl^Tsto  and  aeqnire  a  taste  end  Ioto  for  all  the  bright  and 
beautifnl  di^gs  el  oMtiu  Lei  him  bnild  handsome  dwellings,  neat  sdhool* 
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]M»«et  and  bmttfnl  ehiinliei ;  Ut  him  adorn  And  MiMllflk  tk«  ield  nnd 
tiie  road  mde;  let  liim  multiply  objeals  of  gisoe  and  teaaty,  urtal  «lw 
whole  land  glowa  and  bri^tons  in  l&e  light  of  a  pan  and  exalted  taate.  ' 

Then  will  his  fieldfl  pot  on  ariolier  veitare,  and  yield  a  note  alianMBv 
bamei.  Then  will  finer  fiodn  and  better  herda  Ibed  in  his  psstone  and 
He  in  the  shade  «f  hia  woods  and  groree.  Then  will  Uither  songs  sad 
words  of  lof der  sheer  mingle  with  the  sonnds  of  labor,  Coida  of  sympe* 
thy  will  nnite  in  one  eleetrio  oirole,  whose  oontinnity  will  ne?er  eeaaa,  the 
ladistry,  the  genins  and  the  shill  of  all'  iMtkMMu  Then  the  aaity  of  ^ 
world's  great  Army  of  Ocoupatton  will  be  declared,  the  claims  of  anther* 
sal  brotherhood  recognised,  and  humanity  achieye  its  last  and  greatest 
trinmph. 

.  Previons  to  the  deKvery  o^  the  foregoing  Address,  a  seieoted  ehoir  ef 
ladiea  attd  goatlemen  snog  the  following  original  ode,  written  for  the  aeesr 
aon  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioournst,  America's  ItTorite  poetess : 

ODE  FOE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  OF  RSNSSELASR  COUNTY, 
Wbeo  Maii  wm  in  his  pristiD«  strength, 

Uf  Maker  flftTtt  a  g«^al  tMk» 
To  4rm  and  kaep  tb«  fardra  flad«. 

Th«B  aageb  d«ign*d  Ui  giiMto  to 

Bj  sinless  Edcn'B  crystal  springs, 
And  oft  at  hush  of  day  ho  heard 
The  hovering  of  celestial  wings. 

E'en  now,  thoogfa  thorns  and  thistles  daiia 

DominioB  o>r  ibe  ttDealiu'd  BoUf 
Fraa  Natan  and  fran  0«d  he  fladi 

A  blasriof  oahis  raial  toll* 

• 

Xartii  Im  k!i  M«nd,  and  fnely  yields 
The  tNasnrM  of  h«r  fVnltftel  brsMl» 

And  Industry,  the  nurse  of  health,  • 
ShodanqMtaflM  o'or  hit  nighilj  itit> 

Vo  iword  of  flame,  no  guarded  gate. 

Exolades  him  from  his  home  of  love ; 
But  Peaoo  and  Hope,  like  angels  wait> 

And  point  to  ParadlM  aboTo. 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  E.  D.  Morgan,  having  arrived  upon  the  Fair 
Grounds,  wa3  escorted  by  the  oSiccra  of  the  society  to  the  President's 
stand,  where  he  was  welcomed  bj  the  President,  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

Governor  Ho&QAN  :  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you  on  the  Fair  Gronnds 
of  this  Societj ;  nnid  these  implements  of  oar  art  and  surrounded  by  the 
trophies  we  have  won  from  field  and  orchard  and  garden,  from  stall  and 
pasture,  which  proclaim  the  certainty  with  which  bounteous  Mother  Earth 
ZeWsrds  lier  skillfol  and  industrious  children.  Yon,  sir,  have  gained  a 
fortune,  and  won  a  distingoiii^d  name  in  snotber  tnd  broader  field  of 
iNVy'in  wbioh  talent,  indvstij  and  perseveranoe  reach  their  liigbest  devel* 
opment ;  yet  yon  most  biTo  observed  tiint  the  springs  of  eonunereisl  pros- 
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fttity  riM  finr  awi^  ham  tlw  grmi  wnlut  of  buinetti.  LUoa  ftlie  vilk  iliat 
fted  brook  and  riToz  uid  fill  tli«  oqmh,  tlte|r  viae  de^  m  the  couitiy  ; 
•mid  Ibe  fielda,  tloDg  Ibe  ilopos  and  on  tb«  moiintua  sido,  wbm  tike  p*- 
lioBt  bnsbuidmaii  performs  bis  daily  toil,  and  conwts  bj  iiatiire*s  snbtW 
alobemy,  soil  and  air,  sonligbi  and  dew,  into  fine  sbeep  and  Ibt  oatftle  j; 
into  liiaeioiM  frnii  and  yellow  grain.  But  if  Agrionltore  ia  tba  parent  of 
Trade  and  Gommeroa,  tbese  bardy  ebildren  bave  not  fiuled  in  love  and 
dnty  to  tbeir  oommon  motber.  Wbile  Trade,  witb  busy  bands,  fils  i^  tbn 
dcfioiencies  of  one  distrio^from  tbesurplns  of  anetber»  and  equalises  tbe 
means  of  bitman  subsistence,  Commerce,  spreading  her  adTenturous  sails, 
and  kindling  ber  gleaming  fires,  crosses  the  oceanj  ascends  rivers,  explores 
tbe  earth  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  for  spoils  to  weave  into  the  robe  of 
Agriculture,  and  braid  among  her  golden  tresses.  We  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  obligations  of  the  world  to  Trade,  to  Commerce,  to  Manu- 
factures, and  the  Mechanic  Arts  ;  and  we  intend  to  compete  with  them  for 
the  prize  which  will  henceforth  be  awarded  in  blessings  upon  that  depart- 
ment of  labor,  that  does  most  to  develop  the  arta  of  peace,  extend  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  increase  the  happiness  of  man.  Every  exhibition 
tbat  represents  the  industry  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  held,  must  be  in- 
teresting ;  because  it  shows  the  progress  and  relative  position  of  the  people, 
and  the  condition  of  those  arts  that  belong  to  the  higher  do^'clopments  of 
civilized  life.  In  the  examination  which  I  invite  your  Excellency  to  make 
of  this  Exhibition,  I  hope  you  will  find  that  Rensselaer  is  not  behind 
her  sister  counties,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  productions,  nor  in  her 
contributions  to  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  kState  and  Nation. 

Gov.  MoftQAM  replied  in  the  following  very  sensible  and  well  deliTered 
remarks : 

• 

Mr.  Pbebidbnt  :  It  is  my  agreeable  doty  to  acknowledge  the  cordial 
and  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  welcomed  me  to  the  Eensselaer  County 
Fair.  I  esteem  it  botb  a  privilege  and  a  high  honor  to  be  present  upon 
tbis  oooasion,  to  listen  to  yonr  address,  and  to  examine  these  iroplementa 
of  art  and  these  trophies  won  by  tbe  good  people  of  Rensselaer,  from 
*'  field  and  orobard  and  garden,  fromatall  and  pasture.*'  You  have  alluded 
to  tbe  faet  ibat  my  ooenpation  baa  been  otber  tbao  tbat  of  agrienltnre,  and 
baye  been  pleased  to  say.  tbat  I  baTo  oeonpied  a  somewbat  broader  field  in 
tbe  pursuit  to  wbieb  I  bave  devoted  tbe  most  of  my  liie.  It  is  true  tbat 
for  many  years  I  baye  been  engaged  eztenaiyely  in  eommeroial  pursuits ; 
but  I  baye  been  a  fanner  also-— not  a  mere  tbeoriter,  but  a  genuine,  prao* 
tieal,  bard-working  farmer— (applause)— during  myyontb,  and  wbat  we 
learn  in  our  yontb,  we  are  not  apt  to  fofget.  I  tbink  I  can  safsly  assert 
ibat  tbere  is  not  and  neyer  baa  been,  a  man  in  tbe  eonntry — and  I  aay  it 
for  tbe  enoonragement  of  young  men — ^wbo  worked  barder  and  bad  fewer 
prinlegea,  botb  of  time  and  money,  than  I  bad  prior  to  my  seyenteentb 
year  ;  and  if,  as  remarked,  I  baye  attained  any  measnre  of  suooess  in  life, 
I  owe  it  all  to  tbe  prineiples  inenleated  and  Ibe  babits  formed  on  my  Iktber's 
farm.  (Applause).  Tbere  is  no  ooenpaticm  more  neoessary,  nsefai  or 
f  Ae.  TraxlJ  46 
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^ODOrable,  and  noDe  more  n^fleetod,  Uutn  die  enUiTitioB  of  t&e  foil ;  end 
U  is  yerj  mveli  to  be  deplored  tliat  to  many  young  men  leave  Uie  oonntrj 
for  a  clerkship  or  a  profession  in  the  city,  not  more  than  one  in  an  hnndred 
of  whom  are  snooes^l,  and  whose  time  and  lahors  are  bnt  poorly  requited 
in  the  pnrsnits  they  fbllow,  when  the  same  ezpenditore  in  the  more  morsl 
and  healthfbl  calling  of  the  farmer  wonM  have  secnred  them  an  ahndant 
reward.  I  thank  yon  for  your  indnlgenoe  and  Ibr  the  invitation  to  Tisit 
yonr  exhibition. 

The  ezereises  cloeed  by  the* singing  of  the  Hollowing  hymn,  written  by 
Bev.  JoHH  PnEPONT,  D.  D. : 

AGRICULTURAL  HYMN. 

To  God,  the  gracious  Qiver, 

Of  nmahiiWy  dow  tmi  rata. 
Of  lilU^«»       n«  tim. 

And  broad  and  fertile  i>Iid»— 
Who  giveth  to  our  mountaini 

Th«  glory  of  their  intt. 
And  pouftlli  Mt  Ite  IbnIilH 

HwliUoarlnlMidlaMt. 

WWvnpptlk  Wialir>«  bmn 

la  Bit  aoitt  iroolj  «mw«9 
And  openeth  erery  bloetom 

•  That  Spring  around  us  tbrowi^" 

To  Him,  our  trtbate  bringing* 

Of  tiwaklU  hnHh  «•  mm§. 
With  Joy  MidgladMM  dDgbf 

Oar  hyui  €f  **  Hwv«i(  Hoim." 

SImII  Wt  Thy  mm  Md  itM^Un, 

Withhold  our  gratefol  toyt, 
While  all  Thy  winds  and  wateff 

Are  rooal  in  Thy  praise  f 
N« !  vhUe  all  aarlh  t^tOaM 

In  Tby  paranlal  aart. 
Will  we  lift  up  our  voices, 

Ok  Qod,  ia  praise  and  prajac. 

Ood,  who  our  patient  Inbor 

With  plentj  crown'ot  Ihuf, 
Help  vit  oar  soffering  neighbor 

To  bltMi    TL<ra  do^at  mt 
AaA  while  Thy  gifts  i*a  gafh«r» 

From  field  and  fold  and  fltall, 
Ck>  serve  the  good  All-FaihtTf 

Who  gireth  all  to  all. 
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ADDRESS 

DILIYSBXD  bbfoht:  titt;  greene  county  AGRICI  LTUBAL  SOOZBTT, 

THUaSDAT,  SEPTBlfBBB  29tH.  1S59. 

By  Rbt.  Hbitbt  J.  Fm,  of  the  AihUnd  Oolleglato  lutitvto. 

Mr.  Presidentt  ^wl  Members  of  the  Greene  Co.  Agricultural  Society: 

It  may  appear  strange  to  aome  of  you,  I  douht  not,  that  one  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  more  familiar  with  creeds  and  dogmas,  than  with  fatten- 
ing Bevons;  with  the  black-board  signs  of  pins 'and  minus,  than  suheoil 
plowing,  roots,  and  muok,  should  address  yon  on  a  subjeet  whieh  none 
ean  illumine,  or  even  understand,  who  has  not  solved,  in  part,  at  least,  its 
mysteries  by  personal  eontaets  with  plow  and  soil. 

To  remove  this  surprise,  and  entitle  myself  to  the  confidence  of  that 
portion  of  this  assembly,  for  whose  especial  benefit  these  annual  gatherings 
are  held,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  do  not  stand  here  to-day  as  a 
theologian  to  demonstrate  from  nature  the  existence  of  a  God,  nor  as  a 
scholar,  to  startle  you  with  geological  and  chemical  speculations;  nor  yet 
as  a  poet,  to  go  into  heroics  over  gorgeous  sunsets,  painted  butterflies, 
and  diamond  dews.  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  orator  to  entrance 
yon  with  eloquent  prelections  on  the  antiquity,  sublimity,  and  independ* 
enee  of  a  calling  which,  as  you  well  know  but  too  often  allies  us  to  disap- 
pointment and  ton.  I  address  you  to-day  as  one  to  whom  agriculture  Is 
not  a  pastime,  but  a  pursuit  to  whieh  my  circumstances  have  induced  if 
not  eompelled  me  to  devote  careful  thought  and  toilsome  efibrt.  I  do  not 
address  you  to-day  as  an  amateur  fanner,  who  has  been  not  inaptly  de- 
scribed by  an  ex-president  of  the  State  society,  as  a  man  '*  who  buys  his 
cattle  by  the  picture ;  who  hires  six  men  to  do  one  man's  labor,  and  who 
goes  out  at  ten  o'clock  to  see  if  his  men  have  been  up  at  five :"  nor  as  a 
gentleman  farmer,  who  obtains  five  hundred  dollars,  worth  of  crops  at  an 
expense  of  three  times  that  amount,  but  I  stand  before  you  as  a  practical 
man,  who  can  see  no  advantage  in  that  system  of  farming  which  fails  in 
making  such  a  return  for  my  investment  in  thought  and  labor  as  shall 
supply  those  who  are  immediately  dependent  upon  me  with  all  the  comforts, 
and  some  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  as  shall  add  to  the  comfort,  refine- 
ment and  material  wealth  of  mankind  at  large. 

Before  I  state  the  particular  direction  my  thoughts  are  to  take  to-day, 
allow  me  to  congratulate  the  farming  community,  and  not  them  only,  but 
my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  on  the  season  of  prosperity  with  which  divine 
Providence  has  so  kindly  favored  us,  and  which  we  bring  to  a  close  by  this 
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ftppropriste  agrienltnral  jabiloe.  Onr  spring  ww  probaUj  OM  of  At 
most  dark  and  disoonragiog  that  ikis  generation  liaa  evar  seoi.  Wkn 
Hay  and  Jnna,  and  eren  Jnly,  brought  with  them  not  ao  nnch  flowen  and 
birds,  and  sunny  skies,  as  chilling  winds  and  biting  iiraels.  When  tie 
mail  and  the  telegraph  informed  ns  that  these  nnseastmable  Tisitatiess 
were  not  eonfined  to  our  mountain  towns,  but  that  from  the  Oonneetientit 
the  East,  to  the  Ohio  at  the  West ;  from  the  great  lakes,  to  the  Atlantis 
sea^board,  not  only  the  exotios  aod  cereals,  but  our  hardy  forest  trees, 
were  shrivelled  and  cut  down  as  by  the  breath  of  the  Simoon,  or  tlie 
licking  tongue  of  some  inrisible  and  stealthy  conflagration.  We  looked 
•A  each  other  in  astonishment,  and  uttered  dark  prophesjing  of  seaieitj, 
of  low  prices  for  cattle,  of  high  prices  for  grass  aitfd  for  grain,  and  to  wme, 
more  desponding  than  others,  it  seemed  as  thou|^  famine  might  stalk 
through  portions  of  our  land,  and  the  tdling  masses  bo  Tiaited  with 
**  cleannese  of  teeth/*  How  signally  have  all  these  gloomy  forebodings 
and  doleful  prophe8ying»  come  to  naught,  aa  though  to  rebuke  and  Isogk 
at  our  distrust  of  Him,  who  said  on  Arrarat,  with  all  the  solemn  tokens  of 
a  covenant,  "  Seed  time  and  harvest,  Hammer  and  winter,  shall  not  fail" 
We  end  the  year  with  mutual  wonderings  at  the  vastness  of  our  ingather- 
ings. Hay,  of  which,  according  to  these  prophets  of  ill,  there  was  to  be 
little  or  none,  is  more  than  an  average  crop.  Corn,  which  could  never 
have  time  to  ripen,  is  now  bursting  its  husk  with  its  golden  treasure.  And 
there  is  hardly  a  barn  in  the  land,  belonging  to  the  enterprising  and  thrifty, 
that  is  not  but  too  smuU  for  the  treasures  which  your  trembling  wagons 
have  brought  to  their  inviting  doors.  Nay.  the  very  visitation  that  we  so 
much  deprecated,  was  doubtless  designed  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  to 
execute  a  task  which  man  with  all  his  ingenuity  has  hitherto  failed  to  per- 
form. It  is  patent  to  every  practical  agriculturist,  that  there  has  been  for 
years  a  great  and  an  alarming  increase  of  insect  life.  The  midge,  the 
weevil,  the  curculio,  and  that  nameless  insect  which  has  come  so  near  rob- 
bing us  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  esculents — the  potato — have,  we 
believe,  by  the  severities  of  the  season  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  cut  off. 
No  farmer  can  fail  to  have  observed,  the  diminution  of  every  species  of 
noisy  insect  that  have  for  years  infested  our  trees  and  meadows.  Some 
years  ago  I  gave  special  attention  to  that  mysterious  vegetable  disease 
called  the  potato  rot.  I  came  to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  it,  which 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  observed  that  on  low  and  moist 
soil,  and  sometimes  even  upon  our  uplands,  immediately  after  a  warm 
shower  there  arose  from  the  earth  a  fly  or  bug,  about  the  size  of  the  yellow 
bug,  that  infests  our  early  vines ;  that  this  insect  stung  the  youngest 
leaves  which  immediately  began  to  droop ;  that  this  sting  aecmed  to  beget 
a  disease  in  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  plant  which  spread  down  the 
stalk  until  it  reached  the  tuber,  which  it  attacked  and  ultimately  destroyed. 
l*his  year  I  have  failed  to  discover  one  in  several  acres ;  and  if  on  harvest- 
ing the  crop  it  ia  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  I  shaUregardit  as  oonclasiva 
oyidenee  of  the  oauso  and  ohaiaeter  of  the  disesso.  I  haTO  named  this 
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onlv  as  an  illustration.  As  it  has  been  with  that  insect,  so  it  has  donhtlest 
been  with  many  others.  The  frost  which  we  supposed  came  to  desolate» 
has  actually  in  this  wholesale  destruction  of  parasitical  life,  proved  a  ble8- 
sing.  Allow  me  now  after  these  allusionB  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
brought  us  together,  and  to  those  by  which  the  season  has  been  distinguished 
from  others  that  have  preceded  it,  to  state  the  subject  on  which  I  proposed 
employing  the  time  usually  devoted  on  these  occasions  to  a  public  address. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to — Agriculture  a*  a  I^'sG£JB8iTr,  as  an 
Amusement  aiid  as  an  Art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  apprehend,  as  to  what  was  the  primitive 
employment  of  man.  It  has  been  eloquently  affirmed,  that  "Before  the 
heaving  bellows  had  urged  the  furnace,  before  the  hammer  had  struck 
upon  an  anvil,  before  the  gleaming  waters  had  flashed  from  an  oar.  before 
trade  had  hung  up  its  scales,  or  gauged  its  measures,  the  culture  of  the 
Boil  began."  While  it  may  not,  perhaps,"  as  a  late  writer  has  said  witll 
equal  eloquence,  .**  correspond  in  importance  with  some  other  ageQ<nc8  as  * 
etpt/fzer,  aseli  as  commerce,  education  &c.,  it  has  ever  been,  the  pioneer 
tf  it  must  over  be  the  eubstantial  basis  of  all  oiviliMtioii ;  while  these 
auty  be  other  agencies  in  the  field  at  the  present  time,  more  cemnuukl* 
jngf  more  efioieDt  for  redncing  all  the  eoBAicting  elements  which  go  io 
make  up  hvmanity  to  one  homogeneous  mass,  to  living  and  boMitifal  foras, 
it  oonscltfites  the  great  regulatioe  element,  without  whioh  OTStt  the  latter 
eoold  oeirer  be  sucoeesfnlly  direeted  or  employed.  It  nay  be  in  this 
respect  but  the  Inmbering  stage  ooaoh,  or  pedestrian  snail  sarrier,  sompared 
with  the  lightning  express  train  and  telegmph ;  yet  like  the  former,  «| 
enoe  primitiTe  and -eumbersome,  it  will  still  dowblless  remain  the  ehief 
dependenee  of  mankind,  when  the  latter  institntions  shall  be  known  onfy 
as  things  that  were." 

Bnt  again,  there  have  been  dispntes  as  to  whether  the  labor  infolved 
in  agrienltnral  pnrsnits  is  a  blessing  or  a  earse.  There  ean  be  no  diTor* 
sity  of  opinion,  however,  I  think,  as  to  its  neoesstty.  We  hare  wants- 
physical  wants  that  ean  only  bo  supplied  by  the  prodnets  of  the  earth. 
We  most  plant,  and  prone,  and  gather :  we  most  plow,  and  weave,  and 
bnild,  or  nakedness  and  starvation  will  be  our  doom.  Agrieoltnre,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  prime  neeessities  of  oor  being.  In  this  view  of  our 
relation  to  the  soil,  and  our  dependence  upon  it  for  snbsistence  from  day 
to  day,  there  are  certain  duties  whioh  are  ever  pressing  upon  us,  and  whioh 
I  ninst  not  be  deterred  from  adverting  to,  because  of  their  homely  an  ]  un- 
poetical  character.  It  is  the  Farmer  that  controls,  and  that  is  re.sponsihlo 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  commissariat  (flour  and  pork  barrel;  of  the  human 
race,  lie  fills  and  keeps  the  keys  of  our  world's  granary.  Years  of  plenty 
are  the  reward  of  his  exertion,  aud  as  a  recompense  for  his  short-siglited- 
iic.«s  and  lack  of  eff'ort,  famine  and  pestilence  devastate  the  land.  Among 
those  duties  growing  out  of  the  rehition  which  the  agriculturist  sustains 
to  the  world  at  large,  I  would  name  first:  The  husbanding  of  aU  the  fer- 
tilizing agents  under  his  control t       the  seeking  out,  if  not  l-he  creation 
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tf  new  It  is  a  renuurkable  &et  that  iliote  ihingi  witli  wUdi  wa 
•timabte  the  soil,  and  on  wbidi  tlie  merease  of  its  prodnctiyeneas  depsn^ 
•re  those  irbioh  we  eaii  the  most  easily  eommaBd  aod  oontrol.  We  have  a 
•striking  illustration  ol  this  m  the  ahnndanoe  and  fertilising  power  of  water. 
Pure  water,  siieh  as  the  ohemist  might  obtain  by  baroing  a  gaUon  of  hf* 
drogen  in  a  half  gallon  of  oxygen,  is  a  simple*  inert,  oolorless  iliiid,  and  ex- 
cepting in  some  meohanieal  way,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  suppose  that  its  inia- 
ence  eonld  be  important  or  lasting ;  we  ought  never  to  forget,  howefcr,  in 
what  a  large  proportion  this  element  is  funnd  in  all  vegetable  nnd  evM 
animal  substances.  It  hardly  seems  eredible  that  the  plaster  Napoleon  or 
Washington,  which  the  Italian  pedler  brought  to  your  door,  and  whieh 
graceH  your  mantle-shelf  or  hall,  is  at  least  one-fourth  water.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact ;  the  water  is  there,  but  8oli(lified.  You  buy,  as  you  suppose,  of 
soine  honest  dealer,  one  hundred  pounds  of  alum,  of  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  of  soap,  and  I  startle  you  when  I  tell  you  that  forty-five  pounds  of  the 
first,  sixty-four  pounds  of  the  second,  and  no  less  than  seventy-three  and  a 
half  of  the  last  are  water.  When  I  tell  you  that  potatoes  contain  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  turnips  no  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  water,  that  a  beef- 
steak, if  pressed  between  blotting-paper,  yields  nearly  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  of  that  fluid  ;  and  that  of  the  human  frame,  bones  included,  only 
one-fourth  is  solid  matter  ;  you  will  see  the  importance  of  this  element  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  impossibility  of  success  crowning  any  effort 
in  which  it  may  be  forgotten  or  ignored.  Simple  water,  by  supplying  the 
the  living  organism  with  one  of  its  prime  constituents,  and  perhaps  also  by 
•its  mechanical  forces,  is  a  great  promoter  of  the  j^rowth  of  both  animals 
and  plants.  It  is  seldom.,  however,  that  water  comes  in  contact  with  the 
soil  in  a  pure  state.  It  is  generally  ladenod  with  salts  in  solution,  and 
with  organto  matter.  The  rain  that  comes  from  the  snmmer-cloud  gathers 
up  in  its  passage  to  the  .earth  all  the  precious  fertiliiing  atoms  that  float  la 
the  air*  And  the  littie  ril),  as  it  spreads  itself  over  our  meadows,  leaves 
at  every  rootlet  the  decomposed  riches  of  forest  and  flock.  To  make  water 
available  in  the  enriching  of  the  soil,  however,  there  must  be  an  exercise 
of  both  judgment  and  skill.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  flood  a  meadow ;  b«t 
to  flood  merely  may  be  to  dr«wn.  We  have  only  to  raise  the  water  an 
inch  above  the  rich  vegetable  snrfaee,  and  allow  it  to  stand  there  for  »  few 
suns,  and  we  have  created  a  soaring,  fermenting,  fever-breeding  merass, 
rich  only  in  frogs  and  slime.  Liebeg  tells  us  that  it  is  because  the  water 
of  rivers  and  streams  oontains  oxygen  in  solution,  that  it  eifeets  the  moat 
oomplete  and  rapid  pntrefuetion  cl  the  exerements  contained  in  the  soil 
which  it  penetrates,  and  in  whioh  it  is  continually  renewed.  Henoe  it  is 
noi  suiflcient  in  irrigating  meadows  to  convert  them  into  marshes  by  eovsT' 
ing  for  several  months  the  sur&oe  with  water  whioh  is  not  renewed ;  for 
the  advantage  of  irrigation  consists  principally  in  supplying  oxygen  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  quantity  of  water  Accessary  for  this  purpose,  is  very 
■  small,  so  that  it  is  suffdent  to  cover  the  meadow  with  a  very  thin  layer, 
.  if  this  is  frequently  renewed. 
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MMk  hM  been  aaid  «f  the  iBportanoe  to  tiie  &naer  of  wBil  I  nuty  e»U 
bia  mok  qiuurriw ;  Utoee  deposile  of  deeayed  TegeUUe  matter  found  im 
reeleined  ewnmpe,  end  %%  tlie  &ol  of  movnteine*  Their  importenoe,  how 
«Ter«  I  epprehend,  it  noi  m  miieh  in  the  intrintioTtlne  of  the  mnek  iteelt 
ns  in  its  aheoihent  propertiei.    It  ii  rmther  n  Tebiele  for  the  retention  at 
fertiliiing  egente  than  a  manure  itself.  Whilst  I  wonld  not  nnderralne 
it,  whilst  I  would  rather  urge  you  to  nse  it  liberally,  I  would  at  the  same 
time  say  that  the  fiurmer  who  oan  preoure  the  dust  of  the  neighboring  saw 
mill,  and  who  will  use  it  as  an  absorbent  of  his  liquid  and  softer  manures, 
may  eompete  with  the  most  liberal  user  of  mnek*  Bed  your  stables,  oorer 
yow  bam- jards,  fill  your  domestio  vanlts  with  this  -eleaDly  refuse.   It  will 
do  a  disinfeeting  work  that  It  but  too  often  left  undone.   It  will  carry  to  the 
soil  riches  that  would  otherwise  have  passed  off  in  vapor,  or  been  buried 
in  productive  subsoil.    Why  are  we  so  wasteful  of  those  elements  which 
the  farmers  of  other  lands  so  highly  prize  and  so  carefully  gather  ?  Allow 
me  to  instance  two  of  those  elements  in  particular — urine  and  bones.  Of 
the  former,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  we  waste  more  in  the  United  States 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  increase  our  crops  twenty-five  per  cent.  A 
Flemish  farm  is  considered  incomplete  that  has  not  its  urine  cistern.  In 
some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  the  gathering  of  it  is  a  trade  as  profitable  to 
the  gatherer  as  to  the  farmer  to  whom  the  gatlicrcr  sells.    I  boldly  affirm 
that  we  arc  grossly  deficient  in  one  of  the  essential  arts  of  civilization,  so 
long  as  wc  make  no  provision,  or  even  an  inadequate  provision  for  the  ab- 
sorption and  removal  to  our  tillable  soil  of  the  liquid  filth  of  our  cities, 
our  barn-vards,  and  our  private  dwollinps.    Much  is  said  in  agricultural  . 
journals,  and  in  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer.    Its  effects  arc  almost  miraculous, 
as  those  can  testify  who  have  dared  to  use  it.    One  of  our  most  charming 
lecturers  has  playfully  said,  that  in  this  day  wo  have  only  to  administer  a 
pinch  of  this  irritative  stimulus,  and  old  mother  earth  is  sure  to  snort  a 
whole  haystack  of  turnips.    But  to  be  serious  again.    It  may  be  said 
especially  by  those  of  our  farmers  who  live  at  a  distance  from  our  rivers 
and  sea-board,  that  superphosphates  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
I  answer  that  every  fsrmer  that  can  send  to  market  for  a  oarboy  of  vitriol, 
and  that  is  willing  to  save  his  bones,  or  enterprising  enough  to  bi^  the 
bones  of  the  nearest  Tillage,  can  make  it  for  himself  at  less  than  a  oeni 
per  pound. 

H r.  Termant,  of  Shields,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Scotland,  puts 
twenty-five  bushels  of  bones  into  three  old  iron  boilers,  and  next  pours  in 
two  bottles  of  aeid  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  each,  and 
adds  eighteen  gallons  of  water  to  each  boiler.  In  a  day  or  two  they  empty 
the  contents  of  the  boilers  into  two  cart-loads  of  light  mould,  with  whioh 
it  is  thoroughly  intermixed,  and  being  turned  over  three  or  four  Uases, 
after  soTen  or  eight  weeks  the  compost  beoomes  dry  and  mealy^  and  may 
be  spread  by  the  hand.— Colsmans  Eur&ptanAgrieuitun,  Fo/.2,  p.  865. 

Of  the  yalne  of  the  manure  thus  prepared,  not  a  word  need  be  said.  Fot 
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tafDipB  it  is  «spMiaUy  filmbk.  Ito  rwim  h  pamraent,  to«,  tbeiiditi^ 
<he  lind  tfasoil  m  mmk  (he  leoeiid  or  third  je^r  m  the  fal.  TImi*  an 
lother  BNHivTW  of  great  Talve,  on  the  importeaee  of  whieh,  in  «a  aetnowi 
Oft!  point  of  Tiew,  mnoh  might  be  Mid;  but  the  lintB  el  this  nddreii  lor> 
hid.  Aehes,  lime  end  plaster  have  a  Talne  Tarying  aoooiding  te  the  ehnr* 
meter  of  the  ioil,  and  tbe  loeal  fkeilitiea  for  obtaining  them*  I  attach  meie 
importanee  to  the  mann&otnre  of  home  mannres,  than  te  all  the  gnaae 
that  was  erer  imported.  Onano  is  a  powerftil  atimnloa,  I  know ;  lo  ia  the 
«mde  ammonia  of  the  drug  stote ;  and  if  we  take  into  aooonnt  the  adnl- 
teration  of  goano,  the  ammonia  is  almoet  aa  oheap.  It  ia  eeftaiidj  mena 
portable,  and  pleasant  to  nae.  We  have  mines  of  manual  wealth  at  heme, 
which,  if  only  doToloped,  would  enrioh  na  more  than  the  anneaation  of  nil 
the  gaano  islanda  in  the  world. 

The  reclamation  of  unproimeiifMitU  wu,y  be  mentioned  as  another  duty 
growing  out  of  the  relation  in  whioh  thh  farmer  stands  to  his  raee.  For 
no  man  has  the  multitude  so  many  plaudits  as  for  the  returning  oonquer<Nr. 
To  subdue  and  annex  some  petty  state  is  to  earn  an  ovation.  To  my  mind, 
the  humble  farmer  who  subdues  the  forest  and  turns  it  into  waving  corn- 
fields ;  who  drains  the  swamp  and  transforms  it  into  a  smiling  nu  adow,  ia 
entitled  to  much  the  greater  honor.  He  is  the  benefactor  of  lii-s  race,  and 
not  the  man  in  whose  wake  we  find  burning  villages,  destroyed  vineyards, 
and  fields  of  grain  trodden  into  the  dust.  Tho  true  benefactor  of  his  race 
is  the  man  who  ?ccks  out  in  foreign  lands  seod.s  of  greater  fecundity  than 
those  indigenous  to  his  native  soil  ;  who  introduces  breeds  of  cattle  which 
excel  in  flesh  producing  and  milk  giving  qualities,  those  which  have  been 
browsing  the  hills  of  his  own  land  for  centuries;  and  who.  by  experiment 
and  expostulation,  makes  our  mountain  tops  and  our  valleys  to  sing  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,  fivery  man  should  inquire,  not  for  his  own  mercenary 
and  individual  interest  merely,  but  for  the  enriching  of  his  race,  are  there 
any  means  by  which  I  can  increase  an  huntlrcd  fold  in  bulk  and  value  the 
products  of  the  soil  ?  The  farming  that  merely  perpetuates  the  plans  and 
policy  of  our  forefathers,  is  not  the  farming  demanded  by  this  age  of  mul* 
tifdied  necessities  and  facilities.  That  farmer  is  behind  his  age,  and  ia  daily 
getting  still  farther  behind,  who  does  not  understand  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  chemistry  aa  applied  to  soil ;  who  does  not  rotate  his  crops  with  refe^ 
renee  to  their  precise  exhausting  influence  on  tho  land ;  and  who  does  not 
press  into  his  service  all  aTailable  labor  with  every  auxiliary  mechanical 
aid,  so  as  to  bring  a  joyous  plenteouMiess  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  all 
the  dwellings  of  the  land. 

Whilst  taking  this  plain  and  practical  view  of  our  calling,  allow  me  a 
word  as  to  the  "cultivation  of  roots  and  the  breeding  of  stock.'*  If  i 
should  be  asked,  what  should  be  done  with  Uie  little  flat  alluvial  aoil  to  be 
found  in  our  County,  I  would  say,  plant  two-thirds  of  it  to  roots.  If  I 
•hoald  be  a«ked,  what  is  the  most  productive  and  profitably  tilled  crop  for 
a  small  farm,  I  should  answer,  roots.  If  I  should  be  naked  again,  what  n 
former  having  atoek  to  raise,  enghi  te  priie  the  meet  highly,  I  ahenld 
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ftmirar,  roots,  tif  I  sbotdd  1m  ssM  yeft  sgiln  liy  some  progrsssiTO  fiffM 
abost  to  pltat  an  eztr*  tore,  to  what  shall  I  devote  that  aero,  I  wonU 
answor,  roots.— [SiMsfcAai.]  If  yon  wish  to  enrieli  jowmItm,  and  givo 
n  tiro-lbU  agrtevltaral  Talne  to  tbo  eonnty,  quadruple  Hie  area  ^TOtod  to 
roots. 

"With  regard  to  the  breeding  of  stock,**  I  feel  it  a  doty  to  recommend 
a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  than  our  farmers  in  general  are  willing 
to  adopt.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  double  the  weight  of  cattle,  to 
increase  the  production  of  butter  fourfold,  and  there  be  a  positive  diminu- 
tion of  both  cattle  and  labor.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  am  sure,  that  I  ehould 
say  a  word  as  to  the  folly  of  breeding  in  and  in.  You  have  seen  but  too 
often  its  exhausting  and  deteriorating  effects,  to  persist  in  it  any  longer. 
There  are  two  breeds  that  are  being  generally  introduced  among  us,  that 
above  all  others  commend  thctnselve»  to  our  especial  approval.  I  allude  to 
the  Alderney  and  North  Devon.  The  Aldorncy,  or  Geurnsoy,  is;  as  you 
are  aware,  a  native  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  British  channel.  As  a 
general  thing  they  have  no  beauty  of  which  to  boast.  Usually  they  are 
small,  thin,  coarse-boned,  with  a  loose  rough  hide.  But  what  they  lack  in 
beauty,  they  more  than  make  up  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions  to 
the  pail.  The  Devons  arc  from  a  county  in  England  nf  the  same  name. 
Though  comparatively  small,  they  are  almost  without  exception  the  perfec- 
tion of  symmetry  arid  form.  They  are  of  a  deep  red  color.  They  are  strong, 
active,  of  remarkable  gentle  temper,  and  have,  above  all  other  cattle,  those 
qnalitiee  which  peculiarly  fit  them  for  the  yoke.  For  fattening,  they  are 
the  most  profitable  of  all  cattle.  Mr.  Coleman  says  that  the  North  Devon 
Stock  have  some  strong  advocates  as  a  milking  stock.  The  most  prodoetive 
eow  he  found  in  Europe  was  a  North  DeTon>  which  for  several  weeks  in  snc- 
cession,  without  extra  feed,  produced  twenty-one  pounds  of  butter.  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  the  eminent  tenant  of  Lord  Leicester,  after  many  years  expe<* 
rienoe  says,  that  the  North  Devon  will  give  an  average  of  four  pounds  of 
bntter  per  week  through  the  year^  For  my  own  part  I  am  unable  to 
determine  between  the  claims  of  thcBe  rival  breeds.  For  working  cattle, 
and  for  beef,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the  preference  to  the  pure  Nevth 
Devon ;  but  for  the  dairy,  my  ohoioe  would  be  divided  between  the  Devon, 
the  Alderney,  and  the  Ayreahire.  The  ioirodnetion  of  any  of  these  breeds 
cannot  but  be  a  public  blessing. 

I  find  it  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  New  Tork  Tribune,  that  one  Iran- 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  average  weight  of  caAtle  at  the  Smithfidd 
market  was  not  over  870  lbs.,  that  of  sheep  28  lbs.  Now  the  average 
weight  of  the  former  is  over  800  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  latter  80  lbs.  What 
has  been  done  in  fiit,  may  also  be  done  in  milk ;  and  who  ean  estisMte  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  addition  that  would  thus  be  made  to  the  material 
wealth  of  our  own  country,  if  all  our  cattle  were  brought  up  to  this  standard, 
and  if  all  our  cows  were  to  give  their  maicimom  quantity  of  milk.  It  is 
Idle  to  talk  as  some  do  of  the  oost  of  introdueing  snob  breeds,  when  I  tsU 
yon  that  there  are  Englbhmen  who  have  paid  over  $ft,000  for  a  bull,  98,000 
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tat  ft  oow,*  115,  for  thft  use  of  ft  nm  Ibr  one  yew.  It  mij  Moad  }Sk» 
vomftDoe ;  »ii  is  neyertheless  trne*  Tkft  introduotion  of  snoli  stoek,  9l 
price,  ift  ft  nfttioBftl  benefit.  A  North  I^ron  oow  bw  been  known  to  give 
480  lbs.  of  butter  in  ft  yeftr.  Wbftt  would  our  dftiries  yield  if  tbej  ftyenged 
800  lbs.,  or  even  200  lbe«  A  oow  giving  14  pounds  per  week  is  sa  ren^j 
oftied  for,  fts  essily  milked,  «nd  fts  obeeply  fod,  ss  one  wbose  milk  is  balf 
wftter,  snd  wbioh  only  yields  six  or  seven  pounds  per  week.  It  nifty  be  ssid 
thftt  the  eztrftordinsry  produotiveness  of  tbis  olsss  of  cows  is  to  be  ftttri- 
bftted,  not  so  mlicb  to  breed  ss  to  tbe  libentlity  ftnd  richness  of  their  feed. 
I  hftTO  reftd  ft  story  of  ft  men,  who  hftving  purohftsed  ft  cow,  repfesented  as 
remftrkftble  for  her  eztrsordinarj  yield  of  milk,  from  one  <^  the  richest 
pftstnres  thst  could  be  found,  ftnd  who  jxpoa  tftking  her  to  shorter  eommoBS 
complained  to  her  former  owner  thftt  he  hftd  imposed  upon  him.  **  Sir," 
said  he  in  reply,  I  sold  you  my  oow,  but  I  did  not  sell  you  my  pasture." 
Though  perhaps  no  cattle  will  thrive  better  on  scanty  fare  than  our  choicest 
imported  stock,  yet  to  realize  their  largest  profit  we  must  care  for  our  pas- 
ture. 

Allow  me  to  add,  moreover,  and  very  briefly  in  this  connection,  that  in 
order  to  test  the  quality  or  value  of  any  breed  of  cattle,  wliatever,  they 
should  not  only  be  furnished  with  plenty  to  eat,  but  .should  be  sheltered 
from  the  weather,  and  protected  from  the  ravages  of  vermin.  The  time, 
however,  I  dare  say,  has  long  gone  liy  when  it  were  necessary,  upon  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  discuss  the  importance,  or  show  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  stabling;  but  there  still  remains  a  large  proportion  of  our 
stock  raising  community  who  never  dream  but  that  they  can  afford  to  have 
the  bodies  of  their  animals  made  the  battle  field  and  hunting  ground  of 
myriads  of  villainous  lice.  My  limits  do  not  admit  of  my  dwelling  here 
upon  its  causes  or  cures  ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  and  to  say  it  with 
emphasis,  that  there  is  no  fell  influence  which  sdoncr  and  more  effectually 
stunts  and  dwarfs  a  creature's  growth  than  this  lousy  pest,  and  that  un- 
doubtedly thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  lost  to  agriculturists  in  this 
oounty  from  the  lack  of  any  efficient  effort  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  common 
ftnd  dirty  foe. 

The  farming  that  I  would  recommend  is  that  of  the  profitableness  of 
whioh  there  can  be  no  doubt.  First,  I  would  have  a  farm  embracing  no  • 
more  land  than  with  the  means  ftt  commftnd,  could  be  thoroughly  cultivated 
ftnd  oftred  for.  I  would  haye  no  pastures  of  eight  or  ten  acres  covered  with 
Iftnsy,  mullen,  elecampane  and  moss.  No  meadows  rejoicing  in  daisies  and 
•nftp-drsgon,  ftnd  with  bush  fences  two  rods  wide.  I  would  hftve  ft  form 
eompsct,  well  wfttered,  with  well  proportioned  plow  and  pasture  lands, 
emlununog  ftn  orohftrd  of  well  selected  fruit ;  ft  wood  lot  Iftige  enough  to 
Bn]^ly  me  with  timber  ftnd  with  fuel.  On  such  ft  fi^rm  I  would  hftve  oftttle 
£«e  from  those  oxtrftordinftiy  points  whioh  suggest  the  stntnge  phenomeoft 
of  bones  struggling  for  ftir,  rather  than  Tisios9  of  fot  stesks  ftnd  jniij  sir* 
loins.  Then  with  oareful  and  thrifty  men  to  whom  ft  weedy  hedge-row,  n 
bnsh  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow,  or  ft  wasting  mftnnre-heap  would  be  ft  hor> 
•VnqMatly  1ft  poands  Soglith  wamej,  eqiud  to  $7(,  is  fiTia. 
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ror  of  borron,  I  ikould  expect  not  only  profit,  but  oontentmeDt  and  pleM- 
HMS,  of  the  roost  refined  and  ezAlted  kind,  for  I  agftin  affirm  I  know  of  no 
more  delightful  or  rational  ooonpation  tban  tbat  of  caring  for  (ho  aoU. 

In  apoakittg  of  agricaltare  as  an  awmsemtni,  I  do  not  wiab  to  bo  nndor- 
•iDoil  aa  aaiooiatuig  it  witb  ibo  many  frWolona  paatiinea  to  wbioh  tbo  idlo 
and  Tolnptnoiia  give  tbat  name.  I  mean  tbat  it  may  be  made,  and  tbal  hj 
tbooaanda  of  tba  bait  man  the  world  baa  aTor  aaan,  it  baa  bean  made  a 
deligbtfnl  reftige  from  the  beaTier  oaraa  of  Ulb.  I  know  tbat  farming  oan- 
Bol  be  olaMed  among  tboae  amnaementa  wbiob  in  faebionable  oirelea,  are 
ealled  tltgunt.  Tbere  are  tboae  wbo  oan  only  tbink  of  tbe  fiirmer  aa  aaso- 
dated  witb  ooarae  and  fbnl  garmenta,  and  aa  bringing  to  tbeir  abrinking 
nlfaetoriaa  tbe  amell  of  tbe  oompoat  beap.  Tbia  may  be  tbe  farmer  of  tbe 
eity  fop'a  ideal,  bnt  it  ia  not  mine.  My  ideal  of  a  fimner  ia  a  cleanly, 
intelligeni  man,  witb  robnai  frame,  ebeeifol  temper,  enltirated  mind,  and 
kindly  maaneia ;  one  wlieae  band  and  wboae  bonae  are  aa  open  aa  tbe  aky. 
Of  sncb  a  man  kings  need  not  to  be  aabamed.  It  was  on  a  farm,  yon 
know,  tbat  onr  own  loved  Waabiogton  fbnnd  a  refuge  and  a  solace  after 
Ibe  ftorma  of  the  Berolntaon,  and  mid  the  oarea  of  atate,  like  another  Cin- 
einnatna,  he  waa  wiae  enough  to  annronnd  bimaelf  in  hia  declining  years, 
with  the  eharma  of  a  rural  life.  This  seema  to  be  tbe  last  and  moat  natu- 
ral reftige  of  all  tbe  great.  The  rery  name  of  Waabington  brings  up  tbe 
vision  of  Mt.  Yemon,  witb  its  woll-trimmed  meadows  sloping  down  to  the 
Potomac.  If  I  wished  to  see  our  great  men  in  the  serenity  and  ntajestj  of 
their  true  character,  I  should  not  rush  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  or  crowd 
myself  into  onr  noisy  courts  of  law.  True,  I  might  find  them  there,  match* 
less  in  eloquence,  unequalled  in  all  that  constitutes  true  statesmanship ; 
and  their  words  might  fill  me  with  admiration  and  wonder.  But  I  repeat, 
if  I  would  see  them  iu  the  simplicity  and  lovelinegs  of  their  true  jrreutncss, 
I  would  seek  out  their  patrimonial  or  purchui^cd  acres.  1  would  walk 
with  them  through  their  fields*  of  cotton  or  of  grain.  To  sec  Randolph  in 
all  the  dignity  of  his  manhood,  I  would  go  to  lloanoke.  I  would  hit  with 
Clay  under  the  oaks  of  Ashland.  Webster  I  would  visit  at  Marshfield  or 
Franklin.  I  would  walk  with  Silas  Wright  over  the  hilU  of  St.  Lawrence 
county  ;  for  there  they  would  be  greater  men  to  me  than  in  the  gubernato- 
rial chair  or  President's  mansion.  I  know  of  no  object  so  dear  to  the 
ambition  of  an  English  gentleman  as  the  possession  of  a  few  broad  aorei, 
on  which  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life. 

Nothing  by  the  Saxon  is  so  highly  prised  as  the  old  anco.itral  farm.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  wisest,  most  thrifty,  and  the  mo.st  i»rosperous 
men  of  every  country,  make  their  ultiinate  investments  in  laud  and  cattle. 
The  industry  and  wisdom  by  which  they  have  acquired  wealth,  urges  them 
not  only  to  give  their  wealth  the  most  permanent  and  stable  form,  but  also 
to  secure  that  in  which  wealth  can  be  the  most  perfectly  enjoyed.  The 
farmer  can  make  his  business  subserve  bis  pleasures  at  all  times,  and  with- 
out the  foar  of  ruinous  reverses.  This  the  merchant  or  the  mechanic  can- 
not do.   Me  is  not  thrown  into  a  Uitt  cf  excitement  by  a  panio  in  tbe 
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moMj  market,  tnr  by  ft  ^epveeistioii  in  ilie  prfoe  -of  slMkf ;  Ik  tmUmmm 
Imt  seldom  &il ;  tlie  metlEet  io  whiok  %e  esmes  tts  wiiw  is  imrelj,  if 
ever  glvlted. 

Those  thioge  iHM  tm  the  eidiange  and  in  lihe  eoimti«ig-mem,  eseite 
our  iwrst  pusions,  and  whidi  hut  loo  often  lead  te  Ae  liMiat  appallmg 
oiimeS)  are  hiiofni'to  him  only  as  teniUe  phaBtoms»  darkeiifaig  tiie  dnelt* 
ing  and  blanohiDg  the  eheek  of  eome  assoeiate  of  his  eerlier  dajs,  h«t 

which  never  comes  nigh  his  ebode  to  torment  and  stifle  him. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  Agriculture  as  an  art.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  every  profession  and  calling  may  of  right  be  thus  re- 
garded; a  sense  in  which  every  man,  no  matter  what  the  pursuit  to  which 
bis  energies  he  devoted,  should  be  an  artist.    But  what  may  be  true  in  a 
general  sense,  is  especially  and  peculiarly  true  of  that  pursuit  on  which, 
more  than  any  other,  the  physical  well  being  of  mankind  at  large  depends. 
We  call  the  skillful  plying  of  the  graver — the  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
pencil — an  art.    We  even  talk  of  the  art  of  brewing,  and  of  baking.  Ought 
not,  then,  that  to  be  regarded  as  an  art  which  beautifies  the  landscape  for 
many  a  league,  and  on  the  perfection  of  which  empires  depend  for  wealth 
and  which,  if  neglected  or  imperfectly  understood,  results  in  national 
degradation  and  overthrow.    It  is  because  agriculture  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  in  its  true  character,  that  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  is  eliciting  so  much  attention.    During  the  pant  year  the  most 
t^inent  agriculturalists  of  the  State  met  in  one  of  our  western  towns  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  college.    I  have  not  time  on  the  pre- 
eent  occasion,  whatever  my  disposition  might  be,  to  discuss  the  questioMi 
growing  out  of  such  an  entorpriee.    Every  year  there  ought  to  be  a  large 
namber  of  young  men  trained  for  this  pursuit,  with  as  mueh  liberality  end 
tiioronghness  as  for  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions.    I  greatly 
mistake,  also,  if  there  is  not  always  a  Urge  number  of  intelligent  and  some- 
times wealthy  youth  etanding  ready  to  avail  themselYes  of  the  nmat 
thorough  training  that  can  be  afforded  them.  For  siioh  young  men  I  would 
imve  schools  in  which  they  oeuld  be  thoroughly  instnioted  in  geology  and 
agrienltnral  ebemistty,  in  vegetable  and  aoinial  physiology,  in  theories  ef 
prodnction  and  ImproTement,  both  with  referenee  to  animals  and  planli. 
After  gradnation  in  such  a  school,  I  would  have  the  government  seleot  M 
number  of  the  best  farmers  In  every  county,  to  whom  these  youth  should 
be  sent,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  plow  and  graft,  care  Ibr  eattle,  aad 
harvest  grain.   Let  a  few  hundred  of  young  men  thus  trained  he  ssnttersd 
over  our  State,  and  the  whole  practice  of  agriculture  would  be  ravolutien- 
Ind  in  five  years,  and  the  material  wealth  of  the  Nation  would  be  increased 
thirty  Ibid.  Such  ecbook  are  established  and  sueh  training  ia  gtven  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  old  world.  In  this  regard,  no  country  has 
attained  to  so  proud  an  eminence  as  Prussia.  An  intelligent  correspondent 
of  the  "  Country  Gentleman "  informs  us  that  in  Prassia  there  are  tov 
Agrieultural  Academies,  one  of  which  has  seventy  atudents,*  sin  teaeheia, 

*  In  Pruasta  there  arc  four  public  Agricultural  AcadcmicB  to  invtmei  yoang  (arwcn  who 
ftawMaM  lnwwl«dc«  of  pbjgiaal  adium,  aadtMr  iMariog  on  agrieiltaie.  Jhty  are  pa** 
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iMd  M  doBiMA  of  two  tliMiaiBd  Mtw.  Nov  Praib  ii  bul  ftpvovboe  wbea 
oomparod  witk  Ao  United  SUAoo,  with  ito  mm  (thrae  aiiIlioi»  of  Bqmum 
Bules),  and  jet-we  lisvo  Bot  oao  agriBiiHanl  semiiMury  worthy  of  bebg 
mcBtionod  with  ihoie  jiwt  aUtidad  to.  I  know  that  thero  am,  nid  thai 
there  will  be  a  thonaaad  prejodioee  against  ^Moifie  traiDiog,  snoh  aa  wo 
deoire  to  see  «st»blished  hi  the  United  States.  It  wiU  bo  stigmatiaed  aa 
sew-fiMigled  and  visionary.  But  why,  we  ash,  ssro  we  to  haTo  iaq>roTe* 
ment  in  eyery  branoh  of  hnnan  indvatry,  and  no  oorresponding  improve- 
ment  in  this,  the  fundamental  porsnit  of  all!  Soienee,  I  rejoice  to  know, 
has  lately  come  most  energetically  to  onr  help.  It  has  inreased  our  ma- 
nures, pressed  machinery  into  our  service,  and  made  horses  and  steam  do 
the  work  on  which  we  were  wont  to  exhaust  human  muscle  and  nerve.  Wo 
are  also  being  laid  every  day  under  increased  obligations  to  the  press. 
Agricultural  periodicals  and  books  have  not  only  exploded  half  the  errors 
that  bewitched  the  fanning  of  our  forefathers,  but  it  has  diffused  informa- 
tion, of  which  to  be  ignorant  is  to  be  poor  indeed. 

If  I  could  control  the  funds  of  the  State,  I  would  have  a  copy  of  every 
Standard  work  on  Agriculture,  with  a  few  copies  of  the  best  periodicals, 
placed  in  the  School  Library  of  every  district  in  the  land.  I  would  go 
even  further  than  this  ;  I  would  employ  such  a  number  of  lecturers  on  all 
our  vital  material  interests,  that  no  town  should  miss  its  lesson.  Who  can 
estimate  the  advantage  that  a  score  of  intelligent  travelers  would  be  to  a 
State  ?  They  would  observe  all  that  is  important  in  cultivation  ;  valuable 
in  the  breeding  and  care  of  cattle  ;  and  by  turning  our  attention  to  choicest 
varieties  of  seeds,  and  the  most  select  classes  of  sires,  would  £11  our  barns 
with  plenty,  and  cover  our  hill  sides  with  the  perfection  of  flock  and  herd. 
Let  us  not,  my  fellow-citizens,  lose  the  art  in  the  occupation,  the  pleasure 
in  the  toil,  the  refinement  in  the  gross  and  sensual.  Let  ns  give  that 
measure  of  attention  to  the  artistio  and  beantiful,  as  shall  secure  us  the 
smile  of  all  those  who  think  our  world  a  something  better  than  a  litieted 
Workshop,  or  a  foul  dwelling  plaoe.  We  should  plant  com  and  raise  cat- 
tle; but  we  shonld  likewise  plant  trees»  and  onltivate  flowers.  Weooghft 

Tidod  with  a  labotatoiy,  libmy,  ooDmUobs  of  featml  Mmj  aai  phlkwofliy,  tmt  m  Mld- 
iSf  for  the  pnetieal  porposea  of  basbandry.  Land  is  atiaohei  lo  Ibem  for  experiment*  la 
naDtares,  plants,  ice.,  wbiok  an  MiMhiel«4  witk  a  vtew  to  taffwn  aotaal  jcaeliM,  at  wtUaO 

for  tbe  adranoe  of  soieooe. 

The  oldest  of  these  academies  is  at  Eldena,  In  K«w-Citerior  Pomerania.  Oat  of  its  1,650 
Pniriaa  a«iw>  wlUk  ara  Marij  •qnivalmit  w  lb«U«T«>  ia  Mur  on,  1,100  ai»  dtvcftad  to 
MlllfalioBaa»fane— 914MeinoH»ad«iir»40iB  fUtmf,  IdingavdtDMidbofi^aiapwii^ 

17  in  an  experimental  field,  2  or  3  in  nurserj.  It  comprises  also  a  teacher  in  botany,  zoolO^ 
gj,  and  pbjrsiolog}'  of  plants;  an  assistant  in  vctorinarj  sciunoe,  pbysiologj  of  aBinmlp  and 
breeding  of  horses;  another  in  tbe  cultiration  and  care  of  woodland;  a  tbirxl  in  arvbiteoture; 

a  fevrtk  la  asthMuttiti  aad  mrfojing ;  a  iflh  in  law,  as  MSMolvd  wHb  agrioultai*. 
The  seoood  of  ta«  aeadsaiM  >t<ayias  4,100  aorei  of  apaUltioMaia  mW»A  PNtkm.  Tkm 

third  it  situated  near  Bonn,  and  is  oalled  Popplctodurf.  This  farm  consists  of  126  acres.  T<»« 
bacco  is  oultirnted  hero,  and  the  technical  j^rofcssions  aro  not  carried  on.  Here  is  a  botani- 
Oal  garden,  a  rinejard,  seventy  students  and  six  teachers,  including  tbe  director.  Meaf 
e— IfiVwy,  a  fottfc  a<aiway  wm  oyoaod  a  yoif  ay  oeBoi  WaMia.  Iko  taaia  ototalas 
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to  snMiie  ihe  foratt,  and  drtia  tlM  twtaipt,  Irat  w«  oog^i  alio  to  bdU 
fbvBiuiis,  and  trim  parttrra.  Tira  man  wko  planti  a  tmiip,  slioaM  Mt 
fargot  tin  rose.  Seott  bu  remarked,  tkat  nothing  is  more  oompletely  • 
ohild  of  art  than  the  garden.  It  is,  «  another  hu  ohoerred,  one  of  the 
last  refinements  of  eiTiliied  lifb.  Whet  is  it  that  gites  sneh  a  oharm  ts 
the  eottsges  and  mansions  of  onr  fatherland  t  Is  it  not  the  olnsteriag 
grape,  the  woodbine,  the  bed  of  daisies,  the  well  tiiaunod  hodgo«  aad 

And  tioy  brooklet* 
Qe  Iftughing  to  the  aoaJ"-^* 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  bring  these  remarks  to  a  more  fitting  doM, 
than  by  giviag  in  oonfirmation  of  what  I  have  said  to^y,  tho  eioqaent 
teatimony  of  our  oountry'a  great  orator,  Edward  S?eiett. 

*'  As  a  work  of  art,  what  is  there  on  earth  that  oan  saore  ontiroly  charm 
the  eye,  or  gratify  the  taste,  than  a  noblo  limn.  It  stands  npon  a  Sontheit 
dope,  gradoally  risiog  with  wiegated  assent  fimn  tho  plain;  sheltered 
fipom  the  north-westerh  winds  by  woody  heights,  broken  hero  and  then 
with  moss  oovered  boulders,  whioh  impart  Ysriety  and  strength  to  the  est- 
lane.  The  native  forest  has  been  eleared  from  tho  greater  part  of  tbs 
hxm;  but  a  suitable  portion  oarefoUy  tended  ronmns  in  wood  fir  noonoau> 
oal  purposes,  and  to  give  a  pietoresque  effeet  to  tho  kndsoi^  The  eye 
ranges  round  three*lbttrths  of  the  horiaon  over  a  fertilo  expanse — brigM 
with  the  oheerful  waters  of  a  rippling  stream,  a  generous  river,  or  a  i^eui- 
ing  ]ak»— dotted  with  hamlets,  eaoh  with  its  modest  spire;  and  if  the  fima 
lies  in  the  vieinity  of  the  ooast,  a  distant  glimpse  from  the  high  grounds  of 
the  mysterious  ererlssting  loa,  oomplotos  the  prospeot.  It  is  sitoated  off 
the  high  road,  but  near  enough  to  the  village  to  bo  eaaily  aooessible  to  the 
ohnreh,  the  sehool-house,  the  post^>iBoe,  the  railroad,  a  soeiable  neighbor, 
or  a  travoling  friend.  It  eonaists  in  due  proportion  of  pasture  and  tillage, 
meadow  and  woodland,  field  and  garden.  A  aubstantial  dwelling,  with 
orerjthing  for  oonTonienoe,  and  nothing  for  ambition — ^with  fitting  appesd* 
of  stable,  end  barn,  and  oom  bam,  and  other  farm  buUdmgs,  not  fbr- 
getting  a  spring  house,  with  a  living  fountain  of  water,  oceupies  upon  a 
grsTcUy  knoll,  a  position  well  ehosen  to  eommand  the  whole  estate.  A 
Ibw  acres  on  tho  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  dwelling  set  apart  to  gratiff 
the  eye  with  choicer  forms  of  rural  beauty,  are  adorned  with  a  stately  ave- 
nue, with  noble  solitary  trees,  with  graceful  clamps,  shady  walks,  a  velvet 
lawn,  a  brook  murmuring  over  a  pebbly  bed  ;  here  and  there  a  grand  rode 
whose  cool  shadow  at  sunset  streams  across  the  field — all  displaying  in  the 
real  loveliness  of  nature  the  original  of  those  landscapes  of  which  art  in 
its  perfection,  strives  to  give  u.s  the  counterfeit  presentment.  Animals  of 
select  breed,  such  as  Paul  Potter,  and  Mureland,  and  Landseer,  and  Rosa 
Bonhcur  never  painted,  roam  tlie  pastures,  or  fill  the  hurdles  and  the  stalls — 
the  plow  walks  in  rustic  majesty,  and  opens  the  genial  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun  and  air ;  nature's  holy  sacrament  of  seed  time  is  solemnized  he- 
Death  the  vaulted  cathedral  sky silent  dews,  and  gentle  showers,  and 
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kindly  Bunsliine  slied  their  sweet  inflaenoe  on  the  teeming  soil ;  springing 
yerdnre  clothes  the  plain  ;  golden  wavelets,  driven  hy  the  west  wind,  ran 
oyer  the  joyous  wheat  field  ;  the  tall  maize  flaunts  in  her  crispy  leaves  and 
nodding  tassels ;  while  we  lahor  and  while  we  rest,  while  we  wake  and 
while  we  sleep,  God's  chemistry  which  we  cannot  see  goes  on  beneath  the 
clods ;  myriads  and  rayriads  of  vital  cells  ferment  with  elemental  life ; 
germ  and  stalk,  and  leaf  and  flower,  and  silk  and  tassel,  and  grain  and 
fruit,  grow  up  from  the  common  earth  ;  the  mowing  machine  and  the  reaper 
—mute  rivals  of  human  industry — perform  their  gladsome  task  ;  the  well 
filled  wagon  brings  home  the  ripened  treasures  of  the  year  ;  the  bow  of 
promise  fulfilled,  spans  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  tlie  gracious 
covenant  is  redeemed,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  summer  and  winter, 
and  heat  and  cold,  and  day  and  night,  and  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not 
fail." 
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GAIALOGU£  OF  AGBICULTTJR  AL  IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINES, 

&o.,  IN  MUSEUM. 

J2c«JMirf. 

AtUiM'  0«lf*rakiag  Reaper. 

Msnay's  (Wood**  improTeBitiii)  leapef  Md  aunret  mtMuifiL 
Kirby's  reaper  and  mower  oombtned. 
Ketdmm's  imlroTed  reaper  and  mower  eombined. 

JfotMTt. 

Ketehnm'i  mower. 

Allen's  mower* 

Hallenbeek's  mower. 

Two  maehlnes  for  eowing  grain  by  band. 

Horn  and  Dog  Power. 
Emery*!  borse  power  and  tbraiber. 
Emery's  dog  power  and  obum. 
Model — ^Wbeeler*8  patent  tbrasber. 
Model — Eddy  k  Co.,  horse  power. 

Plows. — Chinese,  Mexican^  Iniia^  ani  Modem, 
Three  wooden  mold  board  and  wrought  iron  shares,  from  1780  to  1800. 
Wooden  wheel  plow,  as  used  on  Mohawk  Flats,  N.  Y.,  up  to  1814. 
French  wooden  w  heel  plow,  with  tougue  and  yoke  for  oxen. 
Bussian  plow  (model). 
Jethro  Woud's  cast  iron  plow. 
Win.  Beach's  east  iron  plow,  patented  1820. 
"W'ilkic's  Scotch  iron  plow. 
Ransom's  English  prize  iron  plow. 
Eddy's  Washington  County  wrought  iron  beam  plow. 
Eddy's  side  hill  plow. 

Cast  iron  beam  plow,  Anthony  &  Morrison,  Troy. 

Rich  &  Co.,  Troy,  iron  beam  plows. 

Rich  &  Co.,  subsoil  plow. 

Miniature  plow  of  all  work. 

Prouty  &  Hears'  center  draught  plows : 

No.  30,  stiff  sod  plow. 

No.  5.^,  stubble  plow. 

No.  72,  river  flats  plow. 

B,  subsoil  plow. 

No.  25,  light  sod  plow. 
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London  priie  plow,  1851. 
Trojan  plow. 

Miuio's  Diaaond  priM  plow,  1844. 

Huer  &  Horton's  PeekikiU  plow. 

Two  band  plows,  cast  iron. 

ObMo's  Amaterdam  priio  plow,  I860* 

Titoa'  double  plow. 

Warr«n*i  donble  plow. 

French's  Michigan  doahio  plow. 

Horace  L.  Emery's  snhsoil  plow. 

Peekskill  prise  &llow  plow. 

Two  of  Gilbert's  New  Jersej  plows. 

French  k  Co.,  Large  Empire  plow,  Peekskill. 

do  Small  do  dO 

Bnrrell's  shell  wheel  plow. 
Double  uiold-board  plow  (model). 
Russian  plow  (model). 

Dickinson drain  plow.   *  ^ 

Miscellaneous  articles. 
Dederick's  parallel  lever  hay  press,  Albany  (model). 
Smcad's  patent  da.sh  churn. 
Lapham  &  Wilson's  air-pressure  churn. 
Sandford's  portable  farm  and  plantation  mill. 
Spani.^h  ox  yoke,  from  Cuba. 
French  ox  yoke. 
Grant's  fan  mill  (model). 
Share's  cultivating  and  hilling  machine. 
Share's  cultivator. 

Improved  corn  hoe,  used  on  plantations,  and  old  plantation  boo. 

Kobbins'  root  slicer. 

Sudney's  revolving  horse  hay  rake. 

Three«tined  hay  fork. 

Six'tined  manure  fork. 

Foor-tincd  manure  fork  (Partridge's). 

Case  potato  hooks  (Partridge's). 

Cast  steel  hoes,  from  Edge  Tool  Co.,  Chenango  Co. 

Coon's  harrow,  made  in  Rensselaer  ooonty,  1825  (mttdtl). 

Cultivator  teeth,  Beaoh  &  Burritt. 

do  Sayre  k  Kingsley. 

Plow  clevis.  Shepherd's  orook. 
Grain  cradle. 

Patent  cbwii,  operated  by  dog  power. 
Phelps'  patent  bee  hive. 
Basket  for  picking  Ihdt  in. 
RItos*  patent  dairy  tub. 
[Ag^Tbahi.]  47 
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Sehooley's  pttent  prMwmtory  (moddi). 

Iron  hog  trough  (feeding  appumtns). 

Thistle  puller,  ftom  SoloiiMm  Walwnth,  Si.  Laiwreoee  eonfy. 

IMek'a  anti-frietioii  cheese  press. 

Winne  k  Norlhnip,  set  bent  follies. 

Seymour's  hroadesst  seed  sower  (model). 

Dynamometer. 

Four  apple  parers. 

Roe's  cheese  Tat  and  heater. 

Indestraotable  labels  fx  firmt  and  onamental  trees,  fto.   B.  K.  Bliss, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Chinese  endless  ohala  pnmp,  for  irrigation  (model).  Same  priampk  as 
ehain  pomp  now  in  nae. 

do     spinning  wheel  (model), 
do      bedstead  (model), 
do  pillow, 
do  hoe. 

Washington's  desk,  when  President  of  the  United  States. 

Specimens  TAPA,  or  native  cloth,  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

Sandwich  Island  fun,  made  from  leaf  cocoanut  tree. 

Calabash,  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

Blo8som  of  the  sugar  cane,  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

Esquimaux  dress,  made  from  tanned  seal  skios. 

Sections  of  bamboo,  from  Guana. 

Turkish  dress. 

English  farmers'  dress. 

Mammoth  hornets'  nest. 

Amazon,  by  Kiss,  Berlin,  exhibited  London,  1851. 

Gov.  Wright's  (original  manuscript)  Address  before  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Annual  Fair,  Saratoga,  18 17. 

Von  Humboldt's  original  letter,  addressed  to  Gov.  Wright,  American 
Legation,  Prussia,  an  acknowledgment  of  N.  T.  S.  Society's  IranaaodoDi. 

Limestone,  from  Syracuse,  cut  by  machinery, 

Toronto  brick,  pressed  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Powder  horn,  on  whioh  is  engraved  a  map  of  the  eonrses  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rivers,  and  many  towns,  dated  1769. 

Charter  Oak,  two  pieces. 

Three  hair  balls,  taken  from  the  maws  of  eattle  (two  from  Sandwioh 

Islands). 

Oedar  from  Lebanon. 

Gone  of  the  oedar  of  Lebanon. 

Capsul  or  bean  pod  of  the  ooooa,  from  the  Island  of  St^  Domingo. 

Atlantic  Telegraph  wire,  piece  four  inches  in  length. 

Small  shoes  (pair),  made  in  Pntbhess  ooanty,  1787. 

Speoimen  sycamore  wood. 

Specimen  of  a  rail  JthtX  was  split  in  1709  (sound). 
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Bottle  of  tea  from  Brazil. 
Live  oak  wood  from  California. 
Specimen  cork  wood  from  Turkey. 

do  do  Brasil. 

Specimen  Oregon  pine. 
Nine  specimens  elm  kej  wood.  ■ 
Specimon  red  wood. 
Six  specimens  oak  treenail  wood. 
Specimen  willow  wood. 

Specimen  of  wood  from  the  old  ship  Niagara. 
Annatto  fruit,  from  which  the  annatto  used  in  dairies  is  extracted. 
Specimen  pear  tree,  planted  1694,  blown  down  when  204  years  old. 
Model  of  the  mold-board  of  the  plow  InTented  by  T/uimat  J^trum, 

Betel  nut,  from  India. 

Sulphur  plaoed  in  a  tree  1888,  and  shown  in  tree  in  1868 ;  tto  peroeptiM* 

diminution. 

Model  of  the  United  States  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklyn. 

Brick  from  Old  State  Hall,  two  feet  in  length. 

Portion  of  an  oak  tree  with  the  horna  of  a  doer  embedded  in  it. 

Old  style  hay  knife. 

Two  old  horse  shoes,  made  before  JEUvolntion. 
Scabbard  of  a  bayonet. 

Stock  of  a  gnn. 

Spikea  and  wood  from  the  hull  of  Oommodore  Penry'a  flag  ehip  Law^ 
r«Dee,  proeored  1826,  at  Pretqne  Isle. 
A  part  of  the  shot  back  of  the  Brituh  frigate  Hnasar,  and  Ibur  oar- 

MOH  BALM. 

Two  old  piteh  Ibrki. 

Mannre  fork,  made  about  1800. 

Ooflee  mill,  in  fomily  vie  1780. 

Sad  iron,  kind  in  vse  1760 ;  limilar  to  those  improved  at  preaent  day. 
Chinning  wheel,  from  Blinor  Fry,  nied  by  her  in  1777* 

do        broiight  from  Breland  1788,  by  Miia  Mary  Beod. 
Three  llaz  hetdiele,  brovght  fh>m  Ireland  1770. 
Weaver'a  ahnttle. 

Old  foshion  shoe  bottom,  well  dotted  with  apikea. 
Bope  made  by  the  Indiana  of  Northern  OaUlhmia,  who  had  now  aata 
n  white  peraon ;  made  of  wild  flax  inth  the  handa— need  for  snaring  deer. 
Hair  twine,  made  by  (he  nattyes  of  Sandwioh  Islands. 
Albite,  from  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 

Model  of  maehinery  of  the  flitt  eotlon  mill  erooted  in  tys  State. 
Chitta  pereha  pipe  fbr  waterworks. 
Oedar  borings. 

Oom  stalk  twenty-two  feet  high. 

Sunflower  etalk  from  which  paper  is  made. 

Oentvry  plant  stem,  from  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany. 
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Ooii0rate,  snMiiiito  Ibr  briek  and  itoDe. 

Fonnationof  bone  token  from  tJiehMd  of  an  OS.  tke  iknll  hnfiag  been 
ftMtofed  by  brntel  tre«tmeni. 
yfttrbenke*  pUtlbnn  aoiles  uid  groeere'  aenlei. 
Druggists*  fealee. 
Copying  press. 

BpeeimeiiB  glass,  from  New  York. 
Palmer's  patent  leg  (model) ;  prise  at  WoiU's  Fmt,  1851. 
Hammotb  knife,  from  Boyd,  Wilkins  k  Co.,  New  York. 
Deformed  egg9. 

Three  eggs  lain  by  one  ben  in  one  day. 
Hydraulie  ram  (aaodel). 
Bottle  rosin  oiL 
Rat  trap. 

Earthy  or  crude  guano,  from  ihe  Island  of  lebaboe. 

Bone  dust,  three  qualities,  from  T.  Conlson,  Albany. 
Bottle  preserved  fruit,  from  California. 

White  composition,  hardened  with  Steel,  fov  all  kinde  of  maobinery. 

Two  hydraulic  rauu,  Cowing's. 
Patent  pumps,  do 
Carpenter's  adz. 

Hansom's  case  hardware,  plow  castings,  railroad  chairs,  &o.,  Ipswiob,  Elg. 
Model  of  Watson's  .self-sustainiug  portable  farm  fence. 

do      MitchelTs  portable  fence. 
Triangle  sawed  rail  fence. 

Barn  floor,  and  liquid  manure  tank  (model) Finlay  Fraser,  Oneida  Co. 
Furnace  and  kettle,  for  boiling  feed  (model). 
Ancient  pincers. 
Spoke  bit. 

Specimens  wrought  iron. 
Two  chisels. 

Nine  samples  tile,  from  Artcher  &  Co. 

Wash  tub,  Yanauken'a  patent,  Coboes. 

Bell,  from  Menesly's  foundry,  Troy. 

Corner  stone  between  New  York  and  Quchoc,  1759. 

Eural  chair,  from  B.  C.  Butler,  Warren  county. 

California  tarantula,  in  bottle,  from  Panama,  by  G.  Van  Eensselaer. 

Varieties  of  domestic  fowls. 

A  number  of  mapi  of  United  States,  New  York,  dw. 
Foot  geological  maps. 

One  agrioultural  and  geological  map  of  New  York. 
SpedsMn  of  Anstralian  oak  and  foliage  (Cassnarina,  she  oak—"  Shies," 
Hewitt). 

Vifty  speeimens  of  the  forest  woods  of  New  Toik. 

Thermometers,  barometers,  ko, 

Onrrior  k  Simm's  union  bameter,  new. 
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Vvn  show  baisNsw  York  Ststo  Agiiodliinl  Soololj. 

One  show  bill  Seneos^  Oounty  do 

Show  hill  of  tho  Adiiondso  Steol  MsmiSMtiring  Go.,  Joisey  Oitj* 

do        JL  Gsmi  k  Sons,  Sngbad. 

do        Ohilsoii's  new  eone  ojlindor. 

do        Wheeler,  MeUoh  ft  Co.,  Albany,  agriodtml  implemsnls. 
do         Emery  k  Bros.,  Albsny,  do 
do         John  Deeriog,  celebrated  plows, 
do         Rathbone  &  Co/s  etoyes. 
Books  with  samples  of  a  great  variety  of  fleeces  of  wool,  from  Bwope 
and  America. 

Portrait  of  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Durham,  England. 

do         Francis  Quartley,  celebrated  Devon  breeder,  England. 

do        Kobert  and  Charles  Collins,  celebrated  Short-horn  breedei's, 
England. 

do        Professor  Liebig. 

do        Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson. 
Plaster  bust  of  Silas  Wright. 

Portraits  of  President*  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Sooiety : 
Le  Ray  Do  Chaumont,  George  Vail, 

Jesse  Bucl,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Archibald  Mclntyre,  John  A.  King, 

John  P.  Beekman,  Ezra  P.  Prentice, 

Anthony  Van  Bergen,  John  Delafield, 

Francis  Rotch,  Henry  Wager, 

Joel  B.  Nott,  Samuel  Cheerer, 

Benjamin  P.  Johnson  ;  also  large  T.  S.  Faxton, 

photograph,  presented  to  Society          W.  T.  McCoun, 

by  0.  B.  Evans,  Buffalo.  A.  B.  Gonger. 

John  M.  Sherwood, 

Models,  Paintings  and  Engravings  of  Cattle^  <fc 
Head  of  Short-horn  boll.  Lord  Dociot  by  James  A.  Hoist,  prssonM  hj 
Herman  Wendell,  Albany. 
Fifteen  portraits  of  Short-homed  osttle. 
Thirteen  paintings  do 
Three  portraits  of  West  Highland  esttlo. 

One  painting  of  do  ^ 

Two  portraits  of  North  Devon  cattle. 
Bovon  paintings  Hereford  cattlo. 
One  psinUng  of  I>arhsm  twin  steers. 
One  portrait  of  Oisils  Howard  oxen. 

Models  of  short  horn  Doron  esfttlt,  Sowlh  Dm  and  MiiiM  lAMj^ 
Borkshiro  swino. 

Six  paintings  of  hoiM. 

Two  portraits  of.lforiDO  ahosf. 
'  Cteo  painting  of  .  MjMriii^b^ 

Tim  paitttivgro^  i»ibM» 
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Two  portraite  of  Gsshmm  goftfts. 

Three  poiinits  of  sheep. 

Vm  idoiuNi  of  flovars  (oolond). 

Kiae  pictam  of  Tegetables  (oolored). 

Five  ^etms  of  frmt  (oolorod). 

Two  piotnni  of  .Chhuwe  pUatbg  aod  irwupUoitiqg  liee. 

Painting,  0.  A.  Poabody,  New  Hantbois  Bicawberry. 

Painting  of  Biotoorea  Batatai,  or  ObiaMo  potato. 

Painting  of  Columbine,  a  fkyorite  greyhound,  owned  by  Hr.  Pfial,  Ei^. 

B^graving  of  Crystal  Palaoe,  England,  1861. 

BngiaTingB  ibowing  the  ages  of  bones  by  their  teeth. 

do  do        brain  of  borees. 

Gertifioate  of  Qiuldball  Library,  London,  aoknowledgiDg  the  reoeipi  «f 
T.  State  Soeiety's  Tranaaotione. 
Pnne  of  Bpeoimens  of  wool  of  Ootswold  sheep. 
Diploma  of  Union  Agricultural  Society. 

do       Ontario  County  do 

do       New  York  State   do  (colored). 

do        Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  London,  1851. 
Two  lithographs  of  Ohio  State  Fair  grounds. 
One  lithograph  of  New  York  State  Fair  ground,  Watertown,  1856. 

do  do  do  (framed),  Albany,  1859. 

Drawing  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
Silk  and  prise  Jl^anner,  liose  J^onhear's  **  Horse  Fair,''  National  Horse 
8how,  1858. 

Cases  GrainSy  Fruits^  Wool,  ^c. 
One  case  corn,  arranged  by  B.  B.  Kirtland,  contains  34  varieties, 
do       wheat,  17  varieties,  from  Algeria. 

do  grains,  seeds,  &o.,  from  D.  A.  Bulkley,  containing  43  specimens, 
do  do  do  do  40  do 

Grains,  seeds,  &c.,  from  D.  A.  Culkley,  1859,  17  specimens. 
Twenty-eight  specimens  of  wood,  grown  on  D.  A.  Bulkley's  farm,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass. 

Grains  in  stem,  from  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  10  specimens. 
Seeds,  do  do        10       do  i 

Grains,  seeds,  &o.,  raised  in  one  year  by  W.  P.  Otiley  (bottled),  29 
■feeimena. 

Qraina,  seeds,  &e.,  raised  in  one  year  by  W.  P.  Ottley  (stalks),  26 
apeeimens. 

Qrains,  seeds,  dto.,  raised  in  one  year  by  Yolney  Bargees  (bottled),  28 
•pecimens. 

Qiains,  seeds,  &e.,  raised  in  one  year  by  Yolney  Bnrg^ss  (stalks),  S2 
apenmens. 

Qrassee,  bovqoek  of  17  Tarieties,  by  Yolney  Burgess. 
One  ease  wheal,  boney*oooib,  Obinese  sugar  eane^  tnm  F.  Pilotte,  Osnadb. 
One  ease  wheat,  88  speeimens,  as  eshibited  bj  tb^  New  Tork)3tate  Ag- 
ifMhiinl  8<Mie^,  al  the  U.  8.  Ssdk^ 
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Grain  from  S<Mi(laiid,  32  specimens,  in  sUlk, 
Three  OMes  corn,  raised  in  New  York. 
Two  oases  California  seedi,  gnine,  &e. 
Two  Minplee  of  flu  crops. 
Two  easee  wool-cotton  and  flax. 

One  oaie  oontMning  ^oimens  flax  cotton,  from  Ooliocf . 

flax  iilk,  do 
flax  wool,  do 
speoimens  first  proooM  with  flax,  from  Oohoce. 
One  case  apeoimena  Cashmere  goats'  wool,  from  S.  Carolina. 

winter  flax,  from  Bnssia. 
flax  wool,  from  London, 
flax  jam,  do 

Three  oases  fruit,  144  Tarieties  of  apples,  pcais,  and  plnms,  (half  of  one 
devoted  to  preserved  insects,  which  injure  fruit). 

Gratns  and  Seeds  of  New  York  State  arid  United  States. 


From  New  York : 
Sixty  bottles  wheat. 
Two  bottles  winter  wheat. 

do        Black  Sea  wheat. 
One  bottle  Crate  wheat. 
Ten  bottles  spring  wheat. 
One  bottle  Fife  spring  wheat, 
do       Bed  Chaff  wheat, 
do      White  Flint  wheat, 
do      Scotch  wheat, 
do       Spex  Red  wheat. 
Five  bottles  Soule's  white  wheat. 
Two  bottles  Red  winter  wheat. 

do       White  do 
Three  bottles  Tea  wheat. 
One  bottle  China  Tea  wheat. 
Two  bottles  China  spring  wheat. 
Four  bottles  Mediterranean  wheat. 
One  bottle  Canada  Club  wheat, 
do      Canada  Flint  wheat, 
do      TalaYcra  wheat, 
do      wheat,  100  seeds  weigh 
65  gruns. 


One  bottle  Golden  Australian  wheak. 

do       Spring  Club  wheat. 

do       Blue  Stem  wheat. 

do       Pithusian  wheat. 

do       Noe  wheat. 

do       Tuscany  Beard  wheat. 

do       Old  Red  Chaff  wheat. 

do      White  Provinoe  wheat. 
From  California : 
One  bottle  Highland  wheat. 

do      Sonora  wheat. 

do       Chili  wheat. 

do      Lowland  wheat. 
From  Illinois : 
One  bottle  Canada  Club  wheat. 

From  Minnesota : 
One  bottle  spring  wheat. 

From  New  Torh : 
One  bottle  India  buekwheal. 

do      Black  seed  buckwheat. 

do      Ore^  buckwheat. 

do      Blue  buckwheat. 


Fourteen  bottles  common  buckwheal. 
do      Improved  Flint  wheat.   One  bottle  Multioole  rye. 
do      Chidham  wheat.  do      Poland  oats  and  Gianldo 

do      White  wheat.  Eighteen  bottles  common  lys. 

do      Bed  ChalF  winter  wheat.     From  Georgia : 
Three  bottles  Siberian  spring  wheat.  Six  bottles  rye. 
One  bottle  Bald  white  wheat.  From  Nemr  7ork : 

do     Bussian  Beard  wheal.    Fourteen  bottles  ^mreitalsy. 
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Two  boftllas  6-Toved  bariej. 
Six  bottles  2-FOwed  barley. 
One  bottle  Japan  barle j. 
Two  bottles  Herna  barley. 
One  bottle  Eaconrgen  burlej. 

do      Oalilbmia  barley. 

do      Engluh  barley. 
Thirty-two  bottles  eommon  oaii. 
One  botUe  Sooteh  floor  oats. 
Seven  botdes  Poland  oata. 
One  bottle  Riga  oate. 

do      Barley  oate. 

do      Blaok  oate. 

do      Sandy  Sooteh  onto. 

do      Potato  oatg. 

do       Cuban  oats. 

do       Black  Canada  oats. 

do       English  oaLs. 

do       Green  Mountain  oats. 

do       Egyptian  oats. 

do       Grey  oats. 
From  California  : 
One  sample  wild  oats,  in  stalk. 
One  bottle  Linseed. 

do       Canary  seed. 

do       Millet  seed. 
From  New  York : 
Twenty-one  bottles  timothy  seed. 
Two  bottles  red  clover  seed. 
Five  bottles  clover  seed. 
One  bottle  Japan  grass  seed. 

do      Japan  millet  aeed. 
Two  bottles  flax  seed. 

do  whito  or  yellow  flan  seed. 
One  bottle  Riga  flax  seed. 

do  Lneeme. 
One  sample  eom,  from  N.  Y.  State 

Ag.  College  fiumu 
¥vr%  samples  white  eon. 
One  sample  improved  Kiqg  P]u% 


Three  samples  King  Philip  eom. 
One  sample  Little  Tern  gonid  seed 


eom. 


One  sample  New  Mevkan 
ninl 


bottles  8-ffowed  yellow  eom. 
One  bottle  Delavan  white  eom* 
do  Stowell'seveigiooBeon. 
do      Jones*  im]^ved  goifd 

seed  eom. 
do      Botton  eom. 
From  Miehigan : 
One  bottle  Ohoeolate  eom. 

From  Kew  York : 
One  bottle  JasMS*  eiQmit  seed. 
One  bottle  London  PartienlarSearkt 

radish  seed. 
One  bottle  rape  seed. 

do  Chinese  sngar  oane  seed, 
do      white  strapped  leaved  tm- 

nip  seed, 
do       blood  red  onion  seed. 
From  Patent  Office: 
One  bottle  Cuba  tobacco  seed, 
do       Maryland  tobacco  seed, 
do       Migonette  seed, 
do       white  large  beet  seed, 
do       Globe  onion  seed, 
do       white  Globe  onion  seed, 
do^     Savoy  leaved  spinnage 
seed. 

do       crimson  clover  (Trifoliam 
«         Incarnatum)  seed). 

do      Large  Early  London  esh- 
bage  seed. 

do      green  Windsor  beans. 

do       Japan  beans. 
One  bottle  Eclipse  Purple-tepped 
Yellow  Hybrid  turnip  seed. 
From  New  York: 
Four  bottles  Marrowfat  peas. 

do       Blaok-eyed  peas. 
Two  bottles  Imperial  Dwarf  pMs. 
Thirteen  bottles  Field  peas. 
One  botUe  Bnaner  peas. 

do      Golden  Prop  peaa. 

do     Single  Hopton-framepesi. 

do      Fairbeardi  Snrprise  pess. 

do     White  Clnster  peas» 

do     Washington  paaa. 

do      Lnpl.  peat. 
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One  bottle  Field  Marrowfitt  peas. 

do       Canada  peas. 

Two  bottles  Kont  peas. 
One  bottle  Cow  peas. 

do       Small  Cluster  peas. 

do       Spanish  peas. 

do       green  Garden  peaa* 

do       wild  peas. 
From  Georgia : 
One  bottle  Chicka-saw  peas. 


One  bottle  Mammoth  black  peas. 

do       Rice  peas. 
Sixteen  bottles  beans,  from  D.  A. 

Buckley,  Mass. 

From  Georgia : 
One  bottle  Housewife  beans, 
do       Dwarf  beans. 

From  New  York : 
Five  bottles  white  beans. 
Four  bottles  Marrow  beans. 


do 

Brown  spotted  peas.       One  bottle  China  bearded  beans. 

do 

Goat  peas. 

do 

Field  beans. 

do 

Jones'  Gray  Crowder  peas. 

do 

Egg  beans. 

do 

Jones'  Large  Crowder 

do 

Case  Knife  beans. 

peas. 

do 

Kidney  beans. 

do 

white  and  spotted  Orow* 

do 

white  Kidney  beans. 

der  peas. 

do 

Carolina  beans. 

do 

small  claret  and  white 

do 

Speckled  Cranberry  beans. 

spotted  Crowder  pess. 

do 

Canada  Marrow  besns. 

do 

Shining  or  Jsts  pess. 

do 

£arly  Lima  beans. 

do 

Jones*  Hay  pess. 

do 

Horticultaral  beans. 

do 

Jones*  Large  pess. 

do 

Batter  beans. 

do 

Jones*  Blsok  pod  peas. 

do 

Small  Field  besns. 

do 

Lady  pess. 

do 

pumpkin  seeds. 

do 

Jones*  Little  Olsretpess. 

eoro. 


do 


Samplei  of  Com  in  Ear. 

From  New  York :  One  sample  yellQw  Osnads  com. 

Three  samples  Bed  Biased  or  Smut  Two  samples  blue  pop  eom. 

Yellow  com.  do    Adams*  early  yellow  eom. 

Tbree  samples  Bed  Biased  white  One  ssmple  New  Meziesn  white  Flint 

eom. 

One  sample  improved  King  Philip 
eom. 

One  sample  Dntton  eom. 
Two  samples  small  Dntton  eom. 
Eleyen  samples  white  Flint  eom. 
Four  samples  yellow  com. 
Two  samples  late  Sweet  com. 
Two  samples  early  Sweet  corn. 
Five  samples  8-rowed  yellow  corn. 
Three  samples  12- rowed  yellow  com. 
One  sample  14-rowed  do 
Two  samples  1 8-rowed  do 
One  sample  14-rowed  white  corn. 

do       Martha's  Vineyard  com. 
One  sample  Muldavian  (seed  from 
Bossia)  corn. 


Bice  pop  eom,  white  and 
red. 

FIto  samples  pop  and  riee  eom. 
Two  samples  white  Dent  eom. 
One  sample  Jaokson  eom. 

do      large  Caird  corn. 
One  sample  dark  yellow,  deep-toothed 
corn. 

One  sample  Ohio  Dent  (red  and  white) 
corn. 

One  sample  St.  Kegis  corn, 
do       Chinese  corn. 

Binghamton  com. 
Tillotson  corn. 
White  (known  as  John 
Dayton's)  corn* 
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One  eanple  fleah-oolond  Mm.         Wild  rie«. 

From  MinDesoto:  OraBberriM. 
Three  Mmpke  com. 

Preserved  Crraaet  and  FloieerM, 
Gtmi  from  the  Valley  of  Sacramento,  California. 
FraSrv  gran,  or  wild  rioe,  firom  Oallfomia. 
White  olover,  do 
Wild  prairie  grass,  firom  Iowa. 
Bje,  from  Yirgbia. 
OookVfoot  grass,  from  Yirginia. 
Kentnehy  blue  grass. 
Large  red*top  herd  grsas. 
Large  red-top  herd  grass,  from  Pen^yWania. 
Randall's  grass,  from  Yirginia. 

One  hundred  specimens  grasses  and  herbage  (preserred),  and  four  bsB> 
qnets,  grasses  and  flowers,  trom  the  State  of  New  York. 

One  hundred  and  seven  spedmens  prepared  plants  and  flowers,  and  tine 
bouquets,  grasses  and  flowers,  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Fifty- two  specimeDS  (pressed)  preseryed  autumn  leavea. 
Large  bouquet  of  salt  water  grasses. 

Thirty  varieties  grasses,  Columbia  county,  from  J.  S.  Gould. 
Ninety-seven  varieties  prepared  grasses  and  herbage,  Rensselaer  countj. 
Seventeen  varieties  grains,  in  stalk,  Rensselaer  county. 
154  specimens  of  preserved  plants,  from  Win.  M.  Beauchamp, Skaneatel<«. 
Sample  English  hay,  from  J.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva. 
Samples  white  winter  wheat,  from  K.  J.  Swan,  liose  Hill  farm. 
Ninety-four  bottles  of  soil. 
Forty-one  specimens  of  rock  and  ore,  New  York. 
Twenty  samples  of  Irish  peat. 

One  bottle  fresh  water  marl,  from  Pctcrboro,  New  York, 
do  do  Madi.^on,  do 

do  do  Madison  pond,  New  York. 

One  jar  preserved  milk,  ten  years  old. 

Seven  bottles  sugar,  made  from  Chinese  sugar  cane,  from  PhiladelfUsi 

One  bottle  syrup,         do  do  do 

Two  bottles  syrop,        do  do  New  York. 

One  bottle  hickory  nuts,  from  New  York. 

One  bottle  superior  dairy  salt. 

One  bottle  Onondaga  salt. 

One  bottlo  solar  salt,  for  dairy  purposes. 

One  bottle  steam  refined,  pure  rock  salt. 

One  bottle  Spenoer's  pure  dairy  salt,  from  Syracuse,  ISflO, 

Fcrtign  Graintf  Seeds^  ^c. 

From  England:  Two  bottles  Ohidham  wheal. 

Two  bottles  winter  wheal.  One  bottle  Sssez  wheal. 

One  bottle  Bough  Ohaff  wheal*  do      Lamas  red  iHieat 

do     Harwell  r«d  wheal.  do     Hard  Feaene  gnM  Mii* 
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One  boHla  Cntted  Dogirtail  gnat 
seed, 
do  TrefoiL 
Old  Spanish  dwarf  or  Fmn  peas. 
Queen  of  the  dwarf  peaa. 
Spaaiah  dwarf  peaa. 
Ejught'a  dwarf  green  Marrow  peas. 
FairlMard'a  Champion  of  England 
peaa. 

Groom's  eaperh  dwarf  peaa. 
Yiotoria  Marrow  peaa. 
Barlj  May  peaa. 
New  Matohleas  Marrow  peas. 

Two  bottles  Early  Green  peas. 
Three  bottles  Berbiges  Eolipse  peas. 
Old  dwarf  Marrow  peas. 
Sligas*  peas. 

Two  bottles  Woodford's  Marrow 
peas. 

Knight's  tall  green  Marrow  peas. 
Monastery  peas. 

Two  bottles  Bishop's  old  dwarf  peas. 
Two  bottles  Auvergne  peas. 
Blue  Prussian  peas. 
White  Prussian  peas. 
Two  bottles  Simitsr  peas. 
Grey  peas. 

Two  bottles  J).  Bedman's  Imperial 

peas. 

Bancroft  Kival  peas. 

Two  bottles  Flack  Imperial  peas. 

Two  bottles  Shilling's  Grotto  Mar- 
row peas. 

Two  bottles  Royal  Dwarf  peas. 

Four  bottles  Knight's  Dwarf  Mar- 
row peas. 

Two  bottles  Thurston's  Belianoe 
peas. 

Two  hotUes  Early  Emperor  peas. 

do      Bingwood  Marrow  peas. 
-  ^  do      Essex  Champion  peas. 
Kew  Pnrple  Pod  peas. 
New  Royal  Green  Marrow  peas.  • 
])«nyer*s         do  do 
Sangster'a  No.  1  peas. 
Diekson'i  Early  FamHe  peai. 


LitUo  Wonder  peai. 
Dwarf  Green  Marrow  peaa. 
Early  Sebastopol  peas. 
Napoleon  New  Blue  WrinUed  Mw 

row  peas. 
Bishop's  Long-podded  Dwaif  peaa. 
Sugar  peas. 

Engenie  New  White  WrinUed  peaa. 

No  Plna  Ultra  peas. 

Ohampion  of  England  peas. 

Paradise  peaa. 

Early  Surprise  peas. 

Early  Nonpareil  peas. 

Matehless  Marrow  peas. 

Early  Wash iu;^ ton  peas. 

Rising  Sun  peas. 

Competitor  peas. 

British  Queen  peas. 

One  bottle  Suckling  clover  seed. 

do       Chlckory  seed. 
Two  bottles  Sanfoin  seed. 
One  bottle  Burnet  seed. 

do      Wood  meadow  grass  seed. 

do       Meadow  Festuca  seed. 

do       Pacey's  rye  grass  seed. 

do  .    Italian  rye  grass  seed. 

do      Sheeps'  Fescue  grass  seed. 

do       Oat  grass  seed. 

do      Cocksfoot  grass  seed. 
Three  bottles  Chevalier  barley. 
Two  bottles  Scotch  Hopetown  oata. 

do       English  oats. 
One  bottle  Potato  Scotch  oats. 

do      Green  Windsor  beana. 

do      English  Maaagan  beana. 

do       Early  do 

do      Scarlet  Blossom  beans 

do      Helligoland  beans. 

do      Fan  or  Bog  beana. 

do      Engliah  Soarlet  Banner 
beans. 

do      Early  Long  Pod  beana. 
do      Thiek  Windaor  beaaa. 
do      Late  do 
-    do     Solitaire  beana. 

do     English  Windaor  bsMf. 
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One  botde  French  hwia, 

do      English  fetone  heem. 
do      Green  Long  Pod  heans. 
do      French  Sf  aiagan  beans, 
do 


Five  boUles  WhcAt. 

One  bottle  Baatvie  wheeit. 

From  Austria : 
One  bottle  Winter  wheat. 


Essex  Helligoland  beans.       do      Austrian  wheat, 

do      Hangdown   Long  Pod  Two  bottles  Spring  wheat. 

beans.  One  bottle  Red  winter  wheat, 
do      Mumford  beans.  do      White  wheat. 

From  Algeria  :  Spelter  wheat. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  bottles  Yellow  heans. 

seeds,  grains,  aud  different  pro-  One  bottle  Horse  beans. 


ductions.' 

do       White  beans. 

Ten  samples  tobacco. 

do       Marsh  beans. 

Thirtj-six  samples  wool. 

do       Dwarf  beans. 

do  cotton. 

do       Dwarf  white  beans. 

One  bottle  Flageolet  beans. 

do      Black  oats. 

Eight  bottles  beans. 

Two  bottles  Barley. 

One  bottle  black  beans. 

Buck  iv  heat. 

do       Lima  beans. 

Peas. 

do       Horse  beans. 

Early  peas. 

do       Kidney  beans. 

Grey  peas. 

do      English  Horse  beans. 

Yellow  corn. 

Five  bottles  peas. 

Early  yellow  corn. 

One  bottle  Wrinkled  peas. 

Early  corn. 

Turnip  seed. 

White  clover  seed. 

Hemp  seed. 

Red  do 

Bed  onion  seed. 

White  millet  seed. 

Sanflower  seed. 

Yellow  do 

One  bottle  Lucerne  seed.. 

Grey          do  • 

do       Sesame  seed. 

Flaxseed^ 

Three  bottles  Cole  seed. 

Hemp  Mod. 

One  bottle  Saffron. 

Bye. 

Two  bottles  Sorghum  seed* 

From  Asia  : 

One  bottle  Anise  seed. 

do      Coriander  seed. 

do      Flax  seed. 

do      Cabbage  seed. 

do      Carrot  seed. 

do      Millet  seed. 

do      Chickling  Veteb. 
ISro  bottles  Lentils. 
One  bottle  Madia  SaliTa. 
Two  bottles  barley. 
One  bottle  Yellow  eom. 
Two  bottles  White  oonu 
Fire  bottlea  Potimts. 


One  bottle  Turkish  Flint  wheat. 
One  bottle  Turkish  Flint  wboat,frea 
Mount  Olympus. 
From  Bavaria : 
Thne  bottlea  Gdl>bago  aoed. 

do       Beet  seed. 
Two  bottles  Turnip  seed. 

do      Millet  Med. 
Pumip  Mod. 
Saiilbin. 
Lentils. 

One  bottle  Rye. 
do  Barlflj. 
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Cm  Mile  Bald  Barlej. 
Three  botUee  Backwheet. 
Two  bottles  White  eorn. 

do       Yellow  eorn. 
Bed  elorer  seed. 
Three  botilee  blftek  Soup  betiis. 
One  bottle  dark  yellow  bean^. 

do       Pate  do 
Four  bottles  Horse  beans. 
Three  bottles  whitti  bcaos. 


From  Hniiguy: 
Three  bottles  Bed  winter  wheat. 
Spelter  wheat. 
One  bottle  Yellow  wheat. 

do      Spring  wheat. 

do  Bnokwheat. 

do  Rye. 
Two  bottles  Flax  seed. 
Three  bottles  Sorghum  seed. 
One  bottle  Winter  rape  seed. 


Long  white  beans. 

do 

Cabbage  seed. 

Peas. 

do 

Rape  seed. 

Grey  peas. 

do 

Yellow  millet  seed. 

Early  peas. 

do 

G  rey  do 

Bavarian  peas. 

do 

Mixed  do 

From  Barbary  : 

do 

Beet  seed. 

One  bottle 

Barbary  wheat. 

Two  bottles  Lentils. 

From  China: 

Vetches. 

One  bottle  com. 

One  bottle  Italian  grass  seed. 

From  France  : 

do 

lied  clover  seed. 

One  bottle  French  garden  peas. 

Two  bottles  Small  yellow  com. 

Lentils. 

One  bottle 

Large  do 

Two  bottles  Bed  Trefoil. 

,  do 

Dark  yellow  beans. 

One  bottle  Tares. 

do 

Variegated  beans. 

do 

Lucerne. 

do 

Chimby  beans. 

do 

Vetch  D.  Printemps. 

do 

Black  beans. 

do 

French  buckwheat. 

do 

White  beans. 

do 

Early  Noe  wheal. 

do 

Cranberry  beans. 

do 

Giant  St.  Helena  wheat. 

do 

White  flat  beans. 

do 

Chidham  wheat. 

do 

Grey  peas. 

do 

Frenoh  wheat. 

do 

Yellow  peas. 

do 

Oheltenham  barley. 

do 

Barley  and  oats. 

do 

Serradely  need  for  foodin  Two  bottles  oats. 

PortngaL 

From  Italy : 

do 

French  white  oarrotseed.  One  bottle  Tnscan  straw  hat  whoil. 

do 

Parsnip  seed. 

do 

Italian  spring  wheat* 

Two  bottles  French  oats. 

do 

Bnokwheat. 

From  Flanders : 

do 

Barley. 

One  bottle  White  Flanders  wheat. 

Three  bottles  oats. 

do 

Wheat. 

One  bottle  Yellow  beans. 

From  Greece : 

Two  bottles  White  corn. 

One  bottle  white  beans. 

do 

Yellow  corn. 

From  Germany : 

One  bottle  Yellow  corn,  50  days. 

One  bottle 

Linseed. 

do 

Rice. 

do 

Panicum  Germanicum. 

Mulberry  seed. 
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From  Island  of  CandU: 
One  bottle  Dwarf  beans. 
-  From  Island  of  Maderia : 
One  bottle  rice. 

From  Lombardy: 
One  bottle  Early  yellow  corn, 
do       Grass  seed, 
do       Mulberry  seed, 
do       Grey  millet  seed, 
do       Flax  seed, 
do       Clover  seed. 
Two  bottles  rice»  shelled  and  on- 
shelled. 
One  bottle  variegated  beans. 

From  Newfoundland : 
One  bottle  Gheltenham  wheat. 

From  Pera : 
Four  bottles  corn. 

From  Prussia : 
Two  botUee  wheal. 

do  xye. 
Thfoe  hottlet  barley.  . 
One  bottle  bnokwheat. 
do  oaCa. 
do      flax  seed. 
Two  bottles  rape  seed. 
One  bottle  peas. 
Seven  botUes  beans. 

From  Bnssia : 
One  bottle  rye. 

do      Winter  rye. 
do      Italian  millet  seed. 
Three  bottles  Oavoassian  wheat. 
Dantzic  wheat. 
Bielotoucka  wheat. 
Saumer  wheat. 
Kolan's  wheat. 
Russian  spring  wheat. 
Hard  spring  wheat. 
Linsen  seed. 
Riga  flax  seed. 
White  Russian  flax  seed. 

From  Sardinia: 
One  bottle  yellow  wheat. 
Two  bottles  rye. 
One  bottle  Siberian  wheat. 


One  bottle  Siberian  oats. 
Three  bottles  field  beans 
Yellow  beans. 
Turtle  Soup  beans. 
Eyed  beans. 
Queen  beans. 
Two  bottles  garden  beans. 
One  bottle  Dwarf  beans. 

do       White  beans. 

do      Black-eyed  beans. 

do       Ghimby  beans. 

do      Roma  white  beans. 
Three  bottles  early  oom. 
Jjate  oom. 
Dwarf  oom. 
Millet  seed. 
GloTer  seed. 
Hemp  seed. 
Lupines. 

From  Spain: 
One  bottle  white  Lupines. 

do      Pitbnsian  wbsftt. 

do      Geja  wheat. 

do      Six  Weeks'  oom. 
From  Syria  * 
One  bottle  rye,  from  Damnsons. 

do     Syrian  spring  wheat. 
From  Qioily : 
One  bottle  Red  wheat. 

From  Turkey: 
One  bottle  winter  whdit. 

do      Mixed  wheat. 
Two'bottles  whest. 
One  bottle  rye. 

do  oats. 

do      White  com. 
Two  bottles  beans. 
One  bottle  Horse  beans. 
Two  bottles  Lupines. 

do  Lentiles. 
Three  bottles  turnip  radish  seed. 
Dandelion  seed. 
Two  bottles  poppy  seed. 
Sesame  seed. 
Parsley  seed. 
Ooriander  seed. 
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Carrot  seed. 

Cotton  seed. 


Three  bottles  peas. 
Chick  peas. 


Cabbage 

seed. 

Garden  beaniS. 

Hemp  seed. 

White  beans. 

Millet  se 

ed.. 

Yellow  beans 

Vetches. 

Three  bottles  Large  yellow  com. 

Two  bottles  rice,  shelled  and  un- 

Two  bottles  Early  do 

shelled. 

Two  bottles  Millet  seed. 

One  bottle  chestnuta  and  black  wal- 

One bottle  Hemp  seed. 

nuts. 

do      Radish  seed. 

One  bottle  Tenngreoe.  . 

do      Asparagus  seed. 

do 

Larel. 

Two  bottles  Anise  seed. 

do 

Acorns,  oherryetoneii&o.  Two  bottles  Small  Garden  Parsnip 

do 

Fir  tree. 

seed. 

do 

Racine  Orris. 

One  bottle  Garden  Broom  seed. 

do 

Beech  nuts. 

do  Hops. 

do 

Gingucl  CawL 

do       Dried  fruit. 

do 

Sulphur. 

do      White  maple. 

do 

Orris  root. 

do  Beeehnnts. 

do 

AlxDonds. 

do      Lime  tree  leaves  and 

do 

0iim. 

flowers. 

do 

Saffron. 

Two  bottles  Obestnats. 

do 

Salop,  a  plant. 

One  bottle  Teades.' 

From  Tiuoa&j: 

do  Aooms. 

Two  bottles  oftta. 

do      White  Aoontte  seed. 

do 

Red  winter  wheat. 

do  Fennel. 

One  bottle  Bngtish  wbeat. 

One  ease  flax  seed  oake. 

do 

Wbite  wbeat. 

One  ease  rape  seed  oako. 

Two  bottles  Tentre  wheat. 
One  hottle  spring  bearded  wheat. 
Tluree  bottles  barley. 

Fcreigu  Seeds. 


One  ease  hemp  seed  oake. 
One  ease  fossil  briek. 


From  Frenoh  Exhibition : 
One  bottle  NaiianapoU  winterwheat. 
One  bottle  Hnnter  wheat. 


do 
do 

do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 


Blaek  Petaorelle  wheat. 
Square  OieiUan  wheat. 
Wbite  Tuscan  wheal. 

Bostock  wheat. 

Tuscan  wheat. 


One  bottle  Mnltieole  rye. 

do      Sooteh  Flouring 

do      Bkek  oats. 

do      Oastor  beans. 

do      White  FlonrMafdibeaai. 

do      Marsh  beans. 
One  bottle  White  corn,  from  the  high- 


est cultivated  peak  of  the  Andes. 
Cauivand  or  Soft  wheat.    One  bottle  White  Swede  turnip  seed. 
Herrison  winter  wheat.  do       Cabbage  seed. 

White  Velvet  wheat.       Two  bottles  Vetches. 
One  bottle  Mummy  wheat,  with  lin-  One  bottle  Bassana  beet  seed. 

en  wrapper,  2,500  years  old.  do       Essex  Coriander  seed. 

One  bottle  Spelt.  do       Rape  seed. 

do      Bnokwbeat.  do      Burnet  grass  seed. 
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BtrliB,  ProiBk,  ftom  M«nt  ft  Oo.,  B«rliii: 

Putu^m  kttmr&phylU^VB^  as  pasliiM  m  Hghl  Mil  tmltmd  of  tU 
smaUor  kinds.  Twesty-fifie  poandfim  Pmnan  mrgea  to  £iig- 
liah  sqiMra  yard)  ia  used  with  ikU  or  spring  seed. 

FhaUrU  mmniinmcf  Sb  rampamwided  «i  aoadowi  with  gotd  Mil, 
piodaeiag  gTMt  qvantidM.  To  pwada  mi  tha  PiwMiii  kmim* 

Baataird  elorer — TriftliMii  UyMdnmr^U  wd  <ni  Imry  Mailt  Mil  m 
pasture  and  for  hay.  Six  poiiiids  an  tha  Pnissiaa  Morgan^ 

Sa&d  Tmnm^^M^dicago  m^dia — ^In  place  of  medicago  sativa,  when  tke 
soil  gets  too  light ;  used  with  sacoeM.  Ona  and  one-fo.urth  pounds  on  the 
Prussian  morgan. 

Anthyllis  vulnerana — Is  recently  recuuimended  as  pasture  oa  sandy 
Boil,  but  little  tried.    One  and  one-fourth  pounds  on  the  Prussian  morgen. 

Spergula  maxima — A.  well  tried  herb  for  pasture.  Summer  plant  of 
very  short  growing  time.  One-fourth  Prus.-<ian  .^schefiie  (or  bushel  ^^i^  to 
English)  on  Prussian  morgen,  to  sow  in  the  .spring. 

Heracleum  Sibiricum — Beautiful  a.8  an  ornamental  plant.  As  feeding 
plant  recommended,  but  not  generally  known  Plant  in  fall  in  saed  bad, 
next  early  summer,  transplant  in  good  soil,  three  feet  apart. 

P  robot  tier  Rye — Thifl  kind  18  acknowledged  the  baftt  imt  the  cliinata  of 
^^ortheru  Germany. 

Eroum  moranthos — Recommended  as  a  mixture  with  other  paatwaliarha 
on  light  soil.   The  fruit  b  used  as  human  Hood,  bat  is  ooarsa. 

Vaiiaties  of  whMt,  barley  and  oats  in  sample. 

Lupinis  Termtj—PMtttra  herb  for  southern  cliiaata  Qua  PxMMiaa 
soheffel  on  the  Pmssiaii  morgen ;  sow  early  in  spring. 

SckuHUz  ttotsirban  turnip — A  vuietj  id  fiaa  tasta  foe  Vitshaa  Ma»  To 
sow  in  seed  bed  aud  then  to  transplant. 

FintUand  Afay  tnrnip^^  variety  reoommendad  for  kitchen  use.  Ta 
sow  in  tha  garden  in  spring  yery  thia,  to  ba  used  in  saMMr  for.tke  kitohsa 

CkMfifpkifUtim  Pruvati'-Uxfi  tfui  iM  iafafta  Ma,  soaavphM  iMger 
tte  tka  MBMOtt  Uad.  Ta  bo«  in  tha  foU  m  afffa^. 

ITaiiMr  Bi0«»-«A  hybrid  fleqnentfy  Mad  for  eidtaM  a»  a  Is^pa  Mi*. 

Fha  pomds  (at  the  aad  of  A  V"^)  M  ^'■'M))^ 
Same  m  abo9a-<-aiiothar  Taiia^. 

BrfwFt  CtUrf^Aa.  aiadlaat  vatialy  9  tha  plgMato  b(s  nuisd  in  hd  bad 
aiid  traMplantad  oB  waU  msnnrad  gsrden  Isad ;  bolb  btmlMi  bel^ 

BrumU  tprmtii — ^Is  moce  and  nore  liked  in  QaiMMy  for  talib  vm. 
Tha  plaala  to  be  Mised  i»  hot  bed. 

Aasorteast  of  gmrdSf  od^  for  MniMsalal  Ma. 

Althea  roteat  fr,  nigir-^A.  lately  Med  pUat  for  dying.  The  Mmm  is 
ued  for  eoloring  the  red  iriaa&  Ta  transplsBt  ia  mmoM  fooM  Hkm  aead 
bed ;  it  blowB  in  the  aoMBd  yoM. 

QmM  Tobaoeo— A  Titiety  ptoMd  to  be  tha  bifl  fot  jUm  aKwili  af 
Germany. 
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III  •d^tioB  to  tlMM,  MUMfovf  ■jwyln  of  wlioat,  aizly  Unda ;  lyo,  lor- 
Ujf  twenty-fix  kinds ;  oats,  twenty-siz  kinds.  Two  TMrieties  ehoios  pota- 
toes, the  Frtd^rie  WiilUm  and  Whit9  Jtuktd  p9tMt09  (on  trial). 

Imperial  Department  of  AgriaUtwe^  St.  P6tonbuig.^TwolTO  Tttilo- 
ties  of  grains,  whoat,  rye,  maiio,  millet,  barley,  &o. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 

Specimens  of  wood,  showing  effects  produced  by  different  inaeoto  and 
worms,  aud  collection  of  worms  and  inaects  : 
Two  ca^cs  butterfliea. 
Two  cases  beetles. 

Cocoons  of  the  cecropia  emperor  moth. 

Gecropia  emperor  moth  (laiTa). 

Apple  and  peach  borers. 

Apple  tree  caterpillar  and  curculio. 

Yellow-necked  apple  tree  worm. 

Apple-bark  louse. 

Peach  borer,  on  twig. 

Caterpillars'  eggs,  16  belts  on  one  small  branob  ni  oberry. 

Ooooon  of  a  lappet  moth,  on  oben^. 

Cocoon  of  the  ebeny  abia. 

Caterpillars'  eggs  on  the  wild  blaek  ebeny. 

Lophocampa  oaiym. 

Hiekory  borer. 

Larra  of  the  hickoiy  motb. 

STest  of  a  Bniiliaii  wasp. 

Wood  rninod  by  ibo  white  ants  of  Brasil. 

Nests  of  the  eommon  wasp. 

Nests  of  the  wad  wai^. 

Nests  of  the  beniet. 

Gells  of  a  small  green  bee. 

OeUs  of  a  aind  wasp. 

Seetlon  of  the  stOMob  of  a  borse,  showing  pecforatioiis  of  its  iamm 
•oat  by  BOTB. 

Speeimsn  of  book*biading,  as  gnawnd  by  eoekroniehss. 
Mostaid  stslk  distorted  by  plant  lioe. 
Currant  stalk  oorered  wil^  apple-bark  loose. 
Con  stalk  mined  by  an  nndeseribed  spindle  worm. 
Speeimen  Hessian  fly. 
Spommen  wheat  midge. 
Specimen  weevil. 
Specimen  joint  worm. 
Specimen  chinchbug. 

Elliptic  galls  in  the  stalk  of  Virgin's  Bower. 

do  stem  of  Johnawort. 

Hoplike  galls  on  ahade  grass. 
Prickly  galla  on  rose  leaves. 
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PiieUy  gallf  (n  fftalla  of  tlte  nspberry. 
'  Snootli  gallflim     do  4» 

Bom  galls  on  tiio  Qoldon  rod. 
*  Glolralar  galb  on  tlio  stolki  of  tl»  GoUon  fod. 

Oblong  galls  on  tho  ttom  of  tho  Figwori, 

Oak-apple  galk  on  tlio  Iootob  of  lod  oak* 
.  Hbefonlar  galla  on  twiga  of  tlio  wUto  oak* 

Bnllet  do  do 

Spongy  do  do 

Woolj  gallf  on  loaTio  do 

Nail-head  galls  on  leayes  of  IliA  lAifeo  Oik* 

Grvpe  do  do  . 

Shot  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the  Black  oaks. 

Cellular  galls  on  the  twigs  of  young  oaks. 

Spathe-like  galls  on  twigs  of  the  willow. 

Rose  do  do 

!Bliater-likc        do  do 

Egg-shaped        do  do 

Egg-shaped  imbricated  galls  on  upland  willow. 

Apple-like  galls  on  leaves  of  sumaeh. 

Pine-hcad  galls  on  leaves  of  hickory. 

Mountain  ash,  covered  with  scale  insects. 

WaX'like  imccts,  which  blight  the  bitter-sweet. 

Eggs  of  the  apph-trte  caterpillar  on  a  twig  of  thorn. 

Sycamore  or  butternut  wood,  showing  the  track  of  a  Buprtsti*  larra  ia 
the  outei»  eapwood. 

Basswood  mined  by  white  ants. 

Burrow  of  a  Buprestis  larva,  under  the  bark  of  basawood. 

Limb  of  the  clviminy  locust,  showing  the  rough  and  biaokened  appear- 
ance caused  by  the  bark  louse. 

Tracks  of  the  locust  lorer^  in  the  beart  of  a  locust  tree  liiib. 

JBggs  of  the  eztaUioner  bug  on  the  bark  of  poplar, 
do  do  do  maple. 

Limb  of  black  oak,  out  off  and  nunod  by  the  oak  prumr* 

Carpenttr  mo(A,  male. 

do  orysalis. 
do  (larra).  . 

White  oak  bored  by  the  carpenter  moth. 

White  oak  post,  as  ruined  and  destroyed  by  wkH*  imU, 

Gatorpillars  of  tho  willoir  butterfly  killed,  and  ihoir  dnni  siddkd  by 
Uhneumayi  flies. 

Alder  blight.    {Eriosoma  ttuelarit.) 

Traek  of  a  bark  beetle  in  striped  dogwood. 

Twig  of  Primo  TortioiUatns,  aboniig  tho  whko  ipott  tkerota«  prodnoed 
1^  the  bark  2ovfi. 
Apple-tret  etft$rj^Urt*  oggs,  dopotitod  on  dogwMd. 
Bark  Uu  on  niBUMk.  i 
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■  Smooth  sumach,  the  twig  killed  hy  toooly  scale  insects. 
Stalk  of  red  osier,  covered  with  fixed  female  bark  lice. 
Track  of  a  bark  beetle  in  willow. 

Wood  showing  holes  perforated  by  the  touchwood  beetle. 
Scale  visect,  resembling  white  wax,  on  limbs  of  the  osier. 
White  pine  f^talks,  showiug  the  leading  shoots  killed,  aud  the  growth 
ttinted  by  the  Piiie  weevil. 

.   Wood  showing  the  track  of  the  "piiie  tree  borer. 

Track  of  tht^  wood-engraver  bark  louse,  on  white  pine. 

Track  of  the  little  bark  beetle,  under  white  pine  bark. 

Finger-like  tracks  of  the  pirw^ark  btelU,  on  the  sorbuoe  of  white  pise  wood. 

Same  on  white  pine  bark. 

Pine  bark  perforated  by  one  of  the  larger  kind  of  bark  beeiUt, 

Bed  cedar  wood  mined  (probably)  by  the  stump  wtup, 
'  Specimen  of  elm,  as  bored  bj  the  locust. 

Axe-helve  destroyed  by  some  ipeoies  of  kidcory  boring  6ee/Z€,the  Apatt 
hasillaris. 

Pin-holes  in  apple  wood,  bored  by  pear*hUglU  beetle, 
Traoks  of  Ike  pear^bligkt  beetle  in  apple  tree  wood. 
Pia-holei  In  spple  wood.  Kored  by  the  appl^bark  beetle* 
Btmomi  of  the  Bupreetis, 
Toimg  apples  withered,  wounded  by  tiie  thrips. 
Tmokof  Ml  tipple'tree  borer. 

Perfimtions  of  eleven  apple-tree  borers  on  one  yonng  tree,  two  behef 

Bing  of  eggs  of  the  eaterpillar* 
Buows  of  the  apple-tree  borer, 

Bvrows  of  ^peaek'iree  borer ^  on  the  roots  of  plum  trees. 
Bxereseenae  on  apple  roots,  esnsed  by  blight, 
Apple-bork  louse  enerostbkg  a  young  sweet  bough. 
BUek  knot  on  hiekory  trees,  on  whieh  trees  hiekorp  tMSStf  Is  foimd. 
Bern  in  the  hiifkory  l^rk  where  the  borer  hss  oome  ont. 
Twig  of  walnut,  showing  the  white  spots  hereon,  produced  by  the  bark 
leette. 

Bark  lice  on  hickory. 

Hickory  mined  by  the  walnut  ant. 

Burrows  of  the  hickory  borer. 

Cell  of  walnut  borer,  with  the  orifice. 

Chestnut  rails,  mined  by  the  large  ant. 

Limb  of  the  peach  tree,  as  when  killed  by  the  bark  louse. 

Leaves  of  apple  trees,  as  when  eaten  by  caterpillars. 

Hatched  eggs  of  the  apple-tree  caterpillar. 

Eggs  do  do 

Nest  of  the  caterpillar  on  the  apple  tree. 

Specimen  of  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree  from  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  showing 
the  effects  produced  by  the  applo-trmik  borers  ti7  inohes  in  oiroomferenoe, 
snd  22  inehes  in  diameter. 
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Bkok  knot  <m  ebeny  trteit  aappotti  i*  ]b«  MMd  bf  ihe  jAun  iwiKf. 
Oomnl  twig,  its  pitk  destrojed  by  ihe  mrrani  Mof i. 
Hemlook  b«rk,  M  pevfonted  bj  tbe  JDMffNy  iMM^p^<''»  utoaMtdj 
iSkon^i  to  be  in  sawdb  of  iiiMeli. 
SpooiBieii  of  elm,  m  bored  by  tbe  loeusti. 

Soft  maple,  showiBg  tbe  eCeeto  produeed  by  the  mapie^^k  imtU 
{Licamium  Araritortitit), 

Qmsboppwo  from  tbe  Lithmw  of  Dirien*  pneenfted  by  Ob«rlM  Tat 
KeiiBselaer. 

Three  oasee  eontaining  colleetione  of  inseete. 

MXMOBANDUM  OF  TOOLS,  &C.,  PROM  CUDDAPAH,  INDIA,  PRE8ENTM  TO 
AORIOULTUBAL  MUSEUM,  BY  L.  H.  MORGAN,  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Hatchet,  used  for  cutting  small  trees,  and  also  for  digging  up  roots. 

Painted  axe,  for  digging  hard  earth  overgrown  with  bent  grass,  ke. 

Large  plow,  for  plowing  waste  lands  of  long  atanding  ten  pairs  of  bid- 
looks  are  yoked  to  it. 

Large  harrow,  for  breaking  the  mud  lumps  and  clearing  them  off  tbi 
grass,  &c.,  after  the  soil  is  plowed  by  the  large  plow. 

Small  harrow,  for  removing  stubble  from  fields  annually  cultivated. 

Heavy  harrow>  fxa  harrowing  aoil  or  mUng  np  itreaka  on  ewctb.  after 
feeds  are  sown. 

Heavy  drill  plow,  with  six  teetbt  funnels  and  tvboiv  used  Sfa  sowing 
gfains,  vii :  Jomia,  areea,  red  gmiis,  horde  grain,  eora,  turn  aad  Indig* 
seeds,  &o. 

Cotton  drill  plow,  funnels  and  tnbee  not  forwarded,  as  tbey  mo  thite 
than  that  of  the  heavy  drill  plow. 

Small  drill  plow,  with  three  teeth,  funnel  and  tabes,  used  for  wtrifg 
Bengal  grain  and  wheat.  Tbetnbesand  fvanel  are  wider  than  tbe  fOfV 
of  Jonna,  dso.  When  lands  ananally  enltmted  are  eleaxed  of  gnm,  fts^ 
by  means  of  tbe  small  bsir^,  this  inatnoMBt  is  used  laplov  tbssi,  ts 
nadertbeeartbsofti  aad  also  seeds  aio  sown  tbroogb  it. 

Bpedes  of  bairow.  Wbw  the  etops  are  of  a  spaa  bejgbt,  tbia  toelii 
fsed  to  temoTo  nseless  giasss  and  berbs.l^jom  tbe  stieakat      add  eaill  at  i 
tbe  bottom  of  the  stalks. 

fiiokles,  nsed  to  ont  ears  and  stalks,  fte. 

flpedes  of  sbkles.  When  barrow  is  driTon,  this  tool  |s  nsod  to  ismtte 
Ibom  the  barrow,  mnd,  grass,  fto.,  wbtoh  may  bo  atiekiag  to  il,  and  also  it 
is  nsed  fan  digging  grass. 

Small  rake.  It  has  generally  fkom  Imt  to  eight  teeth ;  nsed  isr  eslsit- 
ing  ears  of  oom  to  a  heap,  and  to  bed  them  on  floor  tw  being  trodden. 

Levelling  pole,  ifith  Ibnr  planks,  nsed  for  making  fields  in  garden  lands 
and  for  heaping  grain. 

Heavy  yoke,  nsed  to  be  attached  to  heavy  drill  plows,  &c.,  harrows. 

Small  yoke,  to  be  attached  to  large  plows,  large  and  small  harrows ;  it 
is  also  used  to  yoke  bullocks  drawing  buckets  and  bandiea. 

Leather  strap,  used  for  oonneoting  yokes  with  plow  beam. 
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Thick  heavy  rope  of  fibers,  for  tying  all  plowing  tooU  for  being  fastened 
lo  the  strap. 

Cord  of  fibers,  to  be  tied  to  the  horns  of  bullocks  to  serve  as  reins. 
Two  mucsles,  of  basket  work,  shutters  to  tke  mouths  of  the  plowing 
bnlloi^,  to  prevent  them  from  grating. 

Straps,  to  be  tied  round  the  bullocks^  necks  to  the  yoke. 

Hoe,  to  dig  dunghills  and  other  heaps,  and  for  turning  water  eowreea* 

Twenty*ihree  tools,  used  for  wet  onltivation  operations. 

Small  plow,  used  for  plowing  moistened  lands  or  fields. 

A  plank  witk  •  long  woodea  kaadle,  for  levelliag  the  Moiatened  fidda. 

Tools  forming  pomps : 

Two  standing  poles,  to  be  fiisd  m  tke  grauid  on  like  edge  ct  «Im  welL 
Beama^  to  be  fixed  across  them, 

9im  nnaA  stidu  to  be  plaoed  perpendiettlar  upon  the  bean,  w  «ke  middb 
^  H,  at  tlte  8i«e  ^atattoe  ftum  eaeh  «tli«r. 

Wheel|tobe|laoM  bet#eett  the  siaall  atieka  to  enablt  the  rope  to  more. 

Two  polee  or  sapporta,  to  be  placed  against  the  staAding  polea  to  prerenl 
tMntuJcing. 

Pally,  to  eanie  the  traak  eovA  to  awm 

Leather  boeket  to  carry  water. 

Leather  cable,  to  be  tied  ie  the  bsoket. 

Tmnk  eord.  It  la  tied  te  the  wtornA  <li  Ifce  tmik  to  preyent  teat  of 
inter  when  being  drawn. 

TweHe  tools  for  earpenter  work; 

Big  adce,  to  be  lifted  op  by  both  bandt,  Cor  worlong  large  piecaa  ef 
wood,  Ac 

Small  adae,  «aid  Ibr  wofki^  mall  pieeaa  cf  weod. 

Big  chisel,  to  cat  pieces  of  wood  and  Make  holea  in  (fteM« 

Small  chisel,  to  make  saaH  lioles. 

Short  woodea  auiliet,  to  be  struck  on  the  chisel  when  making  holes  or 
«nBtting  wood. 

Gimlet,  to  make  apertures  or  small  holes. 

Two  tools,  (names  anknown, )  used  to  form  edges,  &c.,  in  smoothened  woodt 

Nine  tools  used  by  irousraith: 

Anvil,  blockstand,  sledge  hammer  and  big  hammer. 

Block  being  placed  on  floor,  the  anvil  is  fixed  on  it;  the  burning  iroa 
piece  is  put  on  the  anvil ;  a  separate  man  will  beat  the  piece  with  sledge 
lutmmer,  and  the  ironsmith  will  smooth  it  with  big  hammer. 

Small  hammer,  used  to  make  small  nails. 

Large  and  small  tongs.  Large  ones  are  used  to  handle  heavy  pieces  of 
burning  iron,  and  small  one  only  light  pieces. 

Crooked  tongs,  to  handie  large  pieces  of  baraing  iron  to  be  nade  Into 
ttes  and  hatchets. 

Iron  pan,  to  nu>¥e  oeala,  ^tc,  pat  in  ice  pit,  and  remeve  irwi  mam 
fhnii  it« 

h^ptmtmijnMwj  cfaiial,lot  brakliig  Irott  biti. 
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File  of  dui  diflnok,  to  nnootli  and  poliah  metali. 
Iron  BUnd  aad  bii»  to  make  bolos. 
Two  beUowf,  used  to  blow  (be. 

Eardieii  small  tabe.  The  two  tobee  of  the  bellowa  are  placed  i&  Ilii 
tube  to  admit  the  full  passage  of  air. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Urge  assortment  of  tools  used  by  goldsmtths 
in  making  gold  and  rilTor  ornaments.  Also  tools  need  for  making  eerthtn 
]N>t8,  and  toob  for  deaning  cotton ;  wheels  for  spinning,  and  looms  Ut 
weaving. 


The  following  extract  from  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune,  Maj  19,  1860,  in  relation  to  the  maseum,  indioafces  its 
advantages.  \ 

The  museum  room  is  about  67  feet  long  by  37  wide,  and  has  two  ' 
galleries  supported  by  light  iron  columns.    The  room  is  lighted  by  side 
windows  as  well  as  by  two  enormous  sky-lights  in  the  roof,  and  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built  as  anj  we  have  ever  sees. 
The  stairways  are  of  iron,  and  a  neat  iron  railing  mns  aronnd  eaoh  gallery.  | 
Against  the  walls  are  glass  cases,  those  on  the  main  floor  being  appropriated 
to  miscellaneons  artiolee,  such  as  eostnmes  and  fabrics  of  foreign  natiow,  i 
antiquities  and  relics  of  this  country,  aad  cariosities  in  the  way  ef  sports  ' 
ef  natore,  old  spinning  wheels,  looms,  minerals,  and  other  maiCtevs  ef  ints* 
rest.   The  cases  on  the  second  floor  are  filled  with  a  most  complete  set  st 
specimens  of  the  grains  and  seeds  of  our  own  and  varions  Ibreign  oevBtriss, 
whieh  in  itself  is  a  study  of  a  most  intetestii^  natnrew  The  seeds  of  Amsr- 
tea  eoming  first  in  order,  we  see  here  seores  of  varieties  of  Indian  eon, 
msny  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  ether  eeieds ;  and  a  veiy  eemplele  assoit* 
nent  of  all  the  eosnaon  and  nneoounen  garden  vegetaUee.  Biii^nd«  Hvb- 
gary,  Bavaria,  Austria,  France  proper,  AfrsoM  Oolony  of  Algeria,  are  aQ 
i^esented  by  numerous  speeimens.  The  reseoreee  of  almoet  efrefj  Bn> 
ropean  and  some  Asiatie  eountries,  are  more  or  less  eompletely  iUiietratedii 
these  eases,  and  it  is  a  enrious  study  fat  the  hamm  to  neliee  how  desely  I 
grain*  lirom  widely  separated  oenntrlss  reeenble  eaeh  other* 

The  eases  along  one  entire  side  of  the  third  fieet  etfe  oppropriatol  la 
Dr.  Asa  Fiteh's  entomologieal  eolleetions,  whieh  already  are  sKpeticf  to 
any  others  in  the  world  in  many  rcspeets.   Time  will  be  when  the  leahms  I 
student  of  Natural  History  will  be  able  to  stndy  the  natM  aad  habits  «f 
our  noxious  and  other  insects  more  satisfaetdtily  on  this  third  floor  of  the 
State  Society's  Museum  than  he  could  anywhere  else,  and  time  will  also  be 
when  our  farmers  will  awake  to  the  faci  that  one  of  their  greatest  benefac- 
tors has  lived  out  his  fjuiet  life,  and  perhaps  laid  him  down  to  die  in  an  I 
obscure  rural  district,  with  no  monument  to  keep  green  his  memory  except 
these  splendid  collections  which  he  freely  gave  years  of  his  life  to  gather  | 
from  our  fields  and  forests. 

The  Fitch  collections,  when  arranged  this  fall,  will  be  divided  so  that  the 
tarions  inseots  in  all  their  stages — egg*  larva,  pupa,  and  motik — will  be 
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pItMd  in  drawers  beneath  the  canes,  while  the  more  roomy  ipm  of  Um 
UUer  will  be  devoted  to  the  diopUy  of  spooinieiui  whiefa  iUiutrate  tht  fftf^ 
tgeo  of  the  ImeetB.  There  are  now  but  fbw  speohnens  set  up  in  the  OMtt, 
Irni  tfiaU  emgti  to  Aow  Ae  ultimate  valu  of  the  ooUeetiaii.  Thu  «• 
kftYo  0  pieoe  of  bieiwood  the  rahetenoe  of  wbioli  has  been  mined  e«l  by 
white  ants.  Alongeide  it  is  a  i^bas  oorered  box  wliieli  oontaina  apeeiaena 
•f  ovr  dread  foe,  the  wheal  midge,  ita  lanra,  a  male  flj,  and  kemek  of 
wheal  abranken  and  mined.  Another  of  these  Ultle  boxes  ihewa  va  the 
HflMian*ily,  its  larva,  ita  llax-aeed-ltke  eggs,  and  a  wheal  straw  htoksa 
•pen  lo  show  lhe''*iax  oeeda  '*  within.  Here  we  lia?e  a  tw^  of  monntab* 
ash  ooTomd  with  sorfe  inseets;  here>  on  a  twig  of  poplar,  the  eggs  of  the 

eBeenlaoner  tree  bng  **  string  along  in  two  vnbrelMn  parallel  and  eontigu' 
ons  Ibes,  like  a  string  of  sandal-wood  beads  or  a  daintilybraided  strand 
of  BBsiden'a  hair;  liere  we  have  a  limb  of  blaok  oak  omi  eff  by  the  oak* 
panner ;  here  a  pieoe  of  red  oedar^whieh  oTory  one  has  bslisYod  inseotf 
preof— ntterly  destroyed  by  the  stamp  wa^;  while,  like  the  mysterious 
foot  printa  in  the  red  sand-stone  and  ohalk,  on  the  bit  of  pine  bark  are  to 
be  seen  the  inger4ike  traoks  of  the  **  pine  bark-beetle,"  starting  from  one 
eentral  pit  or  hole,  and  spreading — always  foar  at  one  side  and  two  at  the 
ether — like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  In  a  bottle  of  spirits,  here  we  have  the 
larva  of  the  "hickory  moth,"  the  largest  known,  which  is  so  frightfully 
ngly — "what  with  its  lung  horns,  and  bamboo  like  joints — that  we  cannot 
blame  the  plantation  darkies  for  calling  it  the  "horned  deyil."  Here  is  a 
hickory  ax-hclve,  sound  as  a  nut  when  first  made,  but  since  then  completely 
riddled  at  one  end  by  some  hickory  beetle,  probably  (says  the  label)  by  the 
Apate  basillaris — which  of  course  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  ejery 
one  of  our  readers.  In  this  case,  near  the  stairway,  we  see  a  great  section 
of  applewood— five  feet  seven  in  circumference,  one  foot  ten  in  diameter— 
which  has  been  literally  honeycombed  by  the  borer.  Not  to  occupy  spaoo 
with  farther  enumeration,  we  will  merely  say  that  by  this  time  next  year, 
fitrmers  passing  through  Albany  will  be  able  to  examine,  in  this  o<^eotion» 
aeveral  thousand  ^pooimens  of  iaseots  and  their  ravages. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  arranged  numerous  American  farm  implements 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  donated  to  the  Society.  The  foreign 
visitor  can  here  see  many  of  our  best  variety  of  reapers  and  mowers, 
drills,  harrows,  cultivators,  fan-mills,  and  a  large  ooUection  of  plows  nol 
msly  of  the  latest  improved  patterns,  bat,  what  is  especially  valaable  ibr 
comparison,  those  clumsy  contrivanees  of  wood  with  which  our  grandfli> 
thars  pried  apart  their  stubborn  furrows.  Among  the  best  of  the  modem 
plows  b  the  '*  center-draft, "  of  Prouty  k  Hears,  which  was  honored  al 
the  London  World's  Fair  wilb  a  irsl  premium.  If  ever  an  award  waa 
ksMstly  earned  from  relnotani  jndges,  we  esteem  thai  this  one  was ;  and 
kowever  pnblie  opinion  may  be  divided  in  the  Henan-Sayera  ease,  H  mnsi 
be  Ihirfy  oonoeded  thai  ear  Hnglish  friends  did  Ihe  fidr  thing  for  Amerieaa 
ptoiTB  when  they  were  foreed  lo  do  il.  Al  Ihe  trial  In  qnestion,  Colonel 
JahuoB  heard  lha  li^iib  laboim  disensiiDg  the  nerila  of  «ha  Taokae 


ylmimvMmBflimMilMxtmf.  TImj  WMMtkalihtffiaiQrtlimi 

VQiild1iMk«or«laB7fslet]ifttt]M7we«Mii«trimin.  This  laAtar  mmmI 
tiM  ^Bion  of  the  plowmii  wko  wm  lurtoed  to  guda'tlio  Provty  A  Mmm 
flow,  Ibir  ho  pomitloBtlj  boro  upon  tho  kradlo  witk  Ub  wholi  woig^i  ki 
tlho  WnoToknt  intonlioD  of  iMdng  tbo  wwo  to  oatorto  tko  lofdiko  dopili 
«iiiaiMiraoordiNdbjthoOolonoltolotit4ohs.workaoiBtoaM.  Iho 
ML  tnnod  two  f orrowi  oroiad  hit  "IsBd,**  and  tbm  odwttod  in  o  M 
**Mido"toaomoor  bboasioiMfrMovUMit  tkot  oio  tao'A  thli^  wool! 
*»kol4iMf  if  oi'doUtit." 

Not  o«o  of  tKo  looot  TiliioUo  tkinfi  in  tko  flotnoty's  oaoao,  it «  poir  of 
loi^4tfindlod  "tluotW  toogo*'  Ibf  ormaioatii^  tkioOflo  horn  poitaoo  mo 
offootaillj,  tnd  oortoinly  plooMBtlj,  tiMti  if  tko  waptofcootod  knid  wan 
laod  fi>r  tko  purpooo. 

▲  Uiye  onortaoat  of  agneoltaiml  and  kortioaltoial  took  frooi  Iadii» 
att  of  wkiok  kavo  booa  in  aotnal  mo,  karo  boon  rooontly  pioHnted  to  tkt 
8ooi«ty  by  L.  H.  Morgan,  of  Bookootor.  Tkao  tko  firna  toola  of  tko  liaw 
ol  Jaoob  and  Laban,  aro  plaood  aloafudo  ikooo  in  oomoMm  nan  aaung 
onr  Now  Yorkfimon  to-dfty,  and  wkilo  in  tko  auin  wo  aro  tkna  lod  to 
000  tko  auffok  of  imptOTomoat  wkick  tkrougk  tko  lom  oontnrieo  haa  baan 
■tado,  wo  oaanot  &il  to  bo  surprisod  at  findiog  in  tkia  lot  of  nido  toda  . 
aoBM  oontriTonoaa  for  wkiok  patenta  kavo  boon  grantod  at  Waobingtoa  ' 
within  a  few  yean.  For  inatance,  thoro  ia  a  pomp  UMdo  with  a  aeries  of 
buckets  on  an  eadleaa  rope,  wbiob  to  all  intents  is  the  same  as  the  chain 
pump  which  we  think  such  a  remarkably  clever  Yankee  invention  ;  and  ia 
two  of  the  grain  and  seed-drills  the  seed  is  dropped  through  tubes  which 
pass  through  a  shoe,  the  furrow  u  cleared  for  it,  the  seed  in  covered,  and 
compactly  imbedded  exactly  as  our  peed  is  now  planted  and  covered  by  a 
score  of  modern  improvements"  which  are  to  be  found  at  any  of  oar 
large  Fairs. 

The  Hindoo  cultivator  is,  to  our  notion,  a  more  philosophical  tool  ia 
principle  than  our  modern  harrow  ;  for,  whereas  the  latter  compresses  the 
soil  over  which  its  wedge-shaped  teeth  travel,  the  barbarian's  cultivator, 
while  it  looi^ens  lifts  the  earth,  and  thus  leaves  it  in  as  porous  a  state  as 
previously.  There  is  a  great  plow  in  this  lot  of  tools  meant  for  a  team  of 
twelve  bullocks,  which  will  plow,  or  rather  root,  to  a  depth  of  some  eighfc 
inches,  and  which  embraces  that  principle  of  the  double  arch  which  Pro- 
fessor Mapes  counts  as  the  great  merit  of  his  "soil-lifter."  True,  the 
sole  of  this  Hindoo  plow  is  of  wood,  and  not  less  than  five  feet  in  length, 
and  only  itb  nose  is  nhod  with  iron,  but  from  nose  to  beam,  and  from  center 
to  sides  of  the  sole,  there  i^  a  definite  although  gradual  arch,  whick  ia 
well  calculated  to  lift  the  soil  and  throw  it  outward  from  the  center. 

We  should  be  very  loth  to  conclude  our  imperfect  aketcb  witbont  bobm 
eomplimcntary  notice  of  a  beautiful  suite  of  speeiniMa  of  dried  graMMO 
and  flowers,  made  by  a  farmer's  wife  in  Kensselaer  eonnty.    By  some  pe*  ' 
euliar  processes  of  desiccation,  she  preserveB  all  the  ook>ra  of  the  flovera  i 
in  tkoir  origiaal  bxillianoji  aawoU  aa  ntainiaf  tkdr  aki^  A  kUfi  hm 
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fOii|  ftnd  nuiy  single  oavds  of  iow«n  wlildi  lud  hmk  !a  ike  eMw  for  » 
twolroiiioiitk,  were  apparently  as  freali  In  eolor  as  on  the  day  vbeor  ibey 
were  piokid.  Aaoiher  lady  aaateiir  hoianisl  ooBtrlbateo  a  eoUeeHoB  of 
164  varietlee  of  weedn,  aU  of  them  eoUeeted,  pressed,  tad  eonreelly  nataied 
by  herself.  And  so,  from  ease  to  case,  and  gallery  to  gallery,  i»e  might 
wander  and  find  a  host  of  things  of  more  or  less  interest  to  our  readers, 
hnt  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  our  farmers  that  a  day 
spent  in  the  Museum  at  Albany,  cannot  fail  to  prove  in  a  high  degree 
pro&table. 
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Addreii  of  H.  a.  Foota  b«ft)i9  ibe  St.  Uwwoe  Acrievlftnral  SoeUty. 
H.  0.  Vooto. 

Stonben  Ooantj  Agrioidliiral  Soeieftj  Beport  for  18901  B-  M.  Lyon 
Seeietary. 

Tbt  Obartor  Otki  Hartfnd--ite  biatofy^  aad  its  ^ 
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Jounul  of  Amerim  C^gitphioil  tad  BtfttlBUoil  Sooieij,  New  Toik. 
Jolm  Jftj,  Kew  Toik. 

Hmoires  md  Doeonents  of  La  BooiAU  Hurtoriqno,  Monftnil,  1859. 
L.  A.  Httgaei  Latoor,  Moatreal. 

Addiwi  of  BoT.  H.  J.  Poz  to  GrooBe  Ooanty  Agrienllml  Sooioty,  186i. 
fi.  J.  Fox,  GozBMkio.  « 

Fannen'  High  Sohool,  Pa.,  Oatalogoo.  Dr.  B.  Pogb,  PNaMoiil. 
-  Journal  of  United  Statee  Agrienltniml  Soeietj.  B«i.  Perley  Peers, 
Seeretary. 

'  Fovrtli  Aannal  Beport  of  Board  of  Agrieidtiire,  1869,  Mune.  8.  L* 
Goodale,  Seeretary. 

^^^y*      Agrionltare;  Little  FkUa  Farmere'  Olnb.  P.  Beed,  Litdt 

Traaeaetioiis  of  Maasaohnaetti  HortieoHiiral  'floeiety,  1869.  I>r.  Bbei 
Wight,  Seeietary.  '        ^  • 

Oatalogne  of  State  Unirersity,  Hiehigan.  John  L.  Tip^,  Ami  Aihor. 

Traaaaotiona  of  Illinois  State  Agricnllaral  Booietj,  1st,  2d  and  8d  toIs. 
J.  P.  Beynoldfl,  Secretary. 

Atlai  EooQomioe  Statisqae  de  la  Bnana  d'Eorope.  Imperial  Goveni- 
ment  of  Bussia. 

Text  Ezplicatif.    Imperial  Crovernmcnt  of  Russia. 

Bericht  uber  die  Impfangender  lUnderpest.  Imperial  Govenunentof 
BoBsia. 

Report  of  T.  Tyson,  State  Chemist,  Maryland.  Uon.  Anthony  Kin* 
mel,  of  Frederick. 

TransactioDB  of  New  Jersey  tState  Agricoltoral  Society,  1859.  W.  M. 
Force,  Secretary. 

Beport  of  Comptroller,  N.  Y.    Hon.  R.  Denniaton,  Comptroller. 

Statistics  of  Ohio,  1858-9.    J.  H.  Klippart.  Columbus. 

Transactions  of  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  1,  1806. 
Hon.  William  Kelly,  llhinebeck. 

Transactions  of  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  new 
aeries,  vol.  1.    Wm.  S.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Roessle's  Gardener's  Hand  Book  on  Celery.  Theophilna  Boeaale,  Al- 
bany. 

Transactions  of  I^orfolk  Agrionltnral  Society,  Mass.,  18^9.   Charles  G. 

Sewell,  Medfield. 

New  York  Civil  List,  1860.    Weed,  Parsons  A  Co.,  Albany. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  bound,  1859.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Roehestor. 
•  Farm  Record,  by  Dr.  Hough.    Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Transactions  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mass.    C.  L.  Flint,  Seeretary. 

Culture  of  Grasses,  pamphlet.    C.  L.  Flint,  Secretaiy.  • 

Prospectus  of  an  Agrionltnral  School  at  St.  Aiinea,  Ckaada  Eiat.  F* 
Pilote,  President. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Board  of  Edneation,  Maoi.  I>.  A 
Bnlke^,  WUliaMlm. 
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TnBiMtiom  fi  WiiowiiiB  AgriettHonl  flooiatj,  18M-^.  J.  W.  Hoyt, 

Tolland  AgricuUaral  Society,  Conn.,  TnuMtimis,  18M.   B.  K.  Mai^ 

yin,  Bockville,  Ct. 

Saggio  di  Dittcrologia  ;  Mcssigana  de  Luigi,  Prof,  of  Natural  History, 
Turin,  Sardinia — Entomology.    From  the  author. 

Horizontal  Plowing  and  Hill-side  Ditching.    N.  T.  Sorsby,  M.  D..  Mobile. 

Premium  List  of  State  Agricultural  Society,  Conn.  H.  A.  Dyer,  Sec- 
retary. 

Premium  List  and  Regulations  of  Lewis  County  Agricultural  Society. 
JM.  M.  Smith,  President. 

Andre  Le  Key  's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Angus,  Franoe.  A. 
Le  Roy,  Angus,  France. 

Address  before  the  Amerioan  Pomologioal  Society,  N.  Y*  Marcns  P. 
-Wilder,  Boston. 

Address  of  Hun.  D.  R.  Floyd  Jones,  before  Queens  Co.  Agricultural 

Society.    John  Harold. 

.  Address  of  Edward  Morion  before  SmiUifteld  Agricultural  Sodety* 
From  author. 

Kew  York  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  from  1844  to  1849,  fiye  Tol* 
wnes*   Oeorge  A.  Moore,  New  York. 

German  Almanao  and  PampUete.  G.  F.  Hagadom,  BaTiriaa  Oottm- 
late,  Phila. 

Agrioidtttral  Correspondence,  Baden,  10  vols.    Goyemment  of  Baden. 
'  PtcBeryaiiOB  ef  Food,  by  Mods.  Abel,  Letpsig.  James  8.  Wadawortb, ' 
Genesee 

Geology  of  Ohio,  bj  Prof.  MsOier.   Br;  Franklin  B.  Hougb,  Loi^e. 

•  New  Hampabure  Tfana.,  1857.  J.  C.  A.  Wingate,  Seeretary. 
Beport  on  Oonmon  Sebooli.  do. 

•  Ooferaor  Hiil'a  meiBage.  do. 
Beporta  of  State  offieen  (5).  do. 

HIilevieal  Soeiety  of  Wlaoonain,  8d  report.  L.  0.  Draper,  Secretary. 
Agiiealtttral  works,  from  Branewiek,  Germany,  2  toIs.  Goremmeiit, 
Branawiek. 

•  Agricultural  Report  Indiana,  1860!  Ignatins  Brown,  Seeretary. 
Annual  Report  Obeeter  County,  Penn.  J.  Laoey  Darlington,  Seeretary. 
Tol.  Transaetions,  1858,  engravings  of  implementa  exbibited  a*  Vienna, 

ineludSng  Englisb  and  Amerioan.     From  the  K.  K.  Landwidmebafto 
Geaellsohafc.  Wien  (Vienna),  Austria. 

.  Catalogue  Hamilton  College,  1858-9.    Prof.  E.  North,  Clinton. 

Transactions  Clinton  Co.  Ag.  Society,  with  speeches  Gen.  Wool,  Com. 
Paulding  and  others.    John  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh. 
.   Patent  Office  Report,  1857.    Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan,  New  York. 

Geology  of  Vermont,  Dr.  Hitchcock's  2d  report.    G.  F.  Houghton,  St. 
Albans. 

Addresses  on  life  of  Mathew  Lyon.  do. 
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Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1859*   Hon.  J.  Thompson. 

Joomale  d'Eoonomie  Biirale»  de  M^d^oiiM  e(  dib  GUfiiqp«  V^tariMiii. 
Felix  Yogeli,  MotlmL 

Railway  Economy,  Sepoft  OB  EwopeMi  and  AnMrietii*  GkMlai  S. 
Norton,  IjTew  York. 

Bill  to  provide  for  geolog^Mkl  turey  of  Ohio.   J.  H.  Klippurt. 

Oatalogvo  Short  Hofn  Stook.  OniikiAaiik,  SiUjor  of  StesM, 
Sootlftiid. 

Tnniaelloiif  ud  lint  Boport  Kentnelj  Slote  Ag.  Soeletj,  1869,  *§7« 
Hon.  D.  H.  Abol,  QiMMO.  ' 

Piomiiuui  Hid  E^gvUtioiis  Induum  Stoto  Fav,  IW.  J.  B.  VSSlm, 
Boov^tuy. 

BiiniB'BirthdAyOdohnti€n,BoekfM,IIlmo^  Hon,  Ajmm  8.  MOki^ 
Boek&id. 

Tnanetioni  Ottego  Ag.  Society,  1858.  G.  Pomeroy  Kitm^  Tttmmm. 

JowmI  of  Agrionltm  aid  TnaiMtlovi  of  Hi|^iid  aad  Ag.  Society, 
Sootlaad.  2  ToU.  J.  Htll  HtzwoU,  SoaroUiy. 

A.  Aloxaador'f  Gatalogae  of  ShoH  fiom  o^ttlo  tot  sale.  A.  Jd&mdu, 
Midway,  P.  0.,  WoodlM  Co.,  Ky. 

Hmla  toiraid  Pkyiioal  porfMtioii.  Fowler  4  WoUa,  K.  T.  | 

NoziouaandXTaeAdlnaaeta.  By  Cat.  Tiitor  IMidndfllcy.  Tol.  1, 18ML 
€ol.  y.  Motaabnkky,  St.  Poton^g.  Enaaia. 

Etadaa  BntoBM^ogique,  1858,  by  same.   St.  Poteraburg,  Riaala. 

Bofort  Bhode  Island  Hortiooiftoral  Sooiety,  1868.  Fitm  Soerotaiyv 

Baport  SoperiBtaadant  Coaat  Survey,  1857,  qoarto.  Capt.  W.  A 
Palmer. 

Catalogue  Short  Horn  cattle.   B.  Marks,  Camillas. 

Premiums  and  Regolatioos  of  Kentucky  State  Ag.  Soeioty*    W.  D* 
Oallaher,  Secretary. 

Culture  of  the  Grape,  its  diseases,  and  the  remedy.  P.  Lasaris,  Athli 
Greece.  I 

Journal  of  State  A^.  Society,  California.    0.  C.  Wheeler,  Secretary. 

Transactions  North  Carolina  State  Ag.  Society.    J.  H.  Bryan  Sec.  j 

The  absorptive  properties  of  soils.    Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  Yale  College. 

Journal  de  la  Societo  Ceutrale  d'Agriculture,  Bclgiuque.    From  Secy. 

Reports  on  cultivation  Spring  wheat,  Iowa.    W.  Duane  Wilson* 

Annals  of  Tennessee.    J.  G.  M.  Ramsay,  A.  M.,  M.  J). 

Faimar'a  Manual,  Todd.   Sazton,  Barker  &  Co. 

From  Austria,  Rutstat  ' 

General  Austrian  J oumal  tot  the  Farmart  Foresteraad  Qardaaac.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Ernest  Mayer.    3d  year.  1831. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Publishod  by 
the  Central  Union  of  tka  Oldanlnug  Agrioultuna  Soaaaty,  1866.  8d  yaar. 

The  same,  4th  year. 

Agricultural  Gtizette  for  North  and  Central  Germany*  P«Uiakad  I9 
P  0.  SohiMitlar.  4diyoar.  1858. 
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S«oord  of  the  PenoM,  FboM,  TmuMtioni  ud  rtpoHt  of  Ibe  tni  §f% 
jeus  (1861-1855),  of  tbe  Yieima  Zoologioal  Botemoal  Sooioiy.  OoUeoM 
hj  A.  Fr.  Ooanl  MaisliaU,  Yieiiiia,  1857«  Dr.  0.  Bohnohkr,  Borliii. 

BomoBtio  and  AgrioQltaral  Calendar  of  tlie  BaTariaa  Agrieoltnral  8o> 
fliety.  1858t 

^Rranaaetioiia  of  the  Tiemia  Zoologioal  and  Botaaioal  Sooioly.  Tol.  7, 
for  the  year  1857. 

Official  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Imperial  Agrionltaral  So- 
ciety in  Vienna,  held  in  May,  1857,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ad.  Faoha.  1867. 

Mayer.  Pomona  Franconica.  Description  of  the  most  known  and  most 
esteemed  Fruit  Trees  in  Europe.    Wurzburg.    1801.    5  vols. 

Agricultural  Description  of  the  Manor  of  Lutz.schena,  near  Leipeic,  by 
Knight  Max  von  Speck,  Baron  von  Stcrnburg,  Leipsic.  1842. 

Transaetious  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  in  Vienna.  Vol.  5, 
Part  2;  Vol.  6,  Part  1. 

The  same.    Vol.  7,  Part.s  1,2. 

Weekly  Publications  of  the  Farmers'  and  Foroatera'  Society  of  Nasaao. 
1851. 

Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Olive  with  a  Description  of  the  In- 
sects which  devour  that  tree,  and  of  the  means  of  destroying  them.  1842. 

J oumal  of  German  Drainage.  Published  by  Dr.  £.  John,  lat  year. 
1852. 

The  Seaweeda  of  the  Dalmatian  Coaat,  by  George  Fraaenfeld.  Vienna, 

185&. 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Fannera'  and  Foreatera'  implementa. 

Vienna,  1857. 

The  Soil  of  the  Empire  of  Austria  and  its  treatment.    Vienna,  1857. 
Agriculture  and  Forest  eallure  in  the  Duchy  of  Bmnawiok.  1868. 
Wine  and  Fruit  Producers.    Carlsruhe,  1864. 
Treatment  of  Flooded  Meadows,  by  Lanter.    Carlsruhe,  1851. 
The  Culture  of,  and  Traffic  in  Tobaeoo  in  the  Grand  Doe^  of  Badn. 
Carlsruhe,  1866. 

The  Agrionltaral  Correspondent   Grand  Bnohy  of  Baden.  Carltrake, 
Wa.  SToli. 

The  Central  Agriooltural  Journal.   Carlamhe,  1855.   5  Tok. 
The  Agrienlftnral  WeeUy  GaMfete  for  «he  Grand  Dnehy  of  Badon.  16 
Tola. 

Oonmnnioationi  of  the  Sookty  for  Agriooltnro  and  Foreat  Oahm  in 
the  Boehy  of  Bmnawiok.  1858. 

Annval  Pnblientiona  of  the  Soeiety  of  Natnral  Seianoo  in  tha  Boehy  of 
Naaaan.  Wiesbaden  1856. 

James  Booth  &  Sons,  Proprietors  of  the  Flottbeeker  Nvrssiy  near  Hani* 
has.  1957. 

The  Linaengallen  of  the  Anstriao  oaks.   Hoaeow,  1856. 

Oontrihntions  to  the  Natwal  History  ct  the  Frypeten,  by  George  Franan- 
ftld.  yienna,1857. 

[Ao.  Traiw.]  M 
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TrftDsaotioDs  «l  tlie  Zoologioftl  aad  BoUiumI  SooMty  in  Vimum.  1  toL 

VieDna,  1852. 

OommunicfttioiiB  of  the  Free  Imperial  Agrienltwe  Soeiolj  of  8i.  Pelen* 
burg,  for  the  years  1^55,  '56,  '57,  '58. 

Blementary  Handbook  of  tbe  Alaatian  Fanner,  by  J.  £.  Stole  StiMi- 
borg,  1852. 

Tbe  same. 

Oonnwnioaliona  of  the  Fioe  Imperial  Agriooltaial  Sooiely  of  St.  Pe* 
tersbnrg.   5  parte. 

Bxtraet  from  tbe  Prooeedingp  fSnr  the  Improremeat  of  Sbeep  and  Wool 
St.  Petenbnrg,  1825. 

Sbort  Inetmetions  for  die  Onltnre  and  Treatment  of  tiie  Mnlberty  tree 
and  the  Silkirorm.  Berlin,  1854. 

The  last  Seesion  of  the  Preaaian  OhambeiB.  Leipeie,  1865. 

Yearbooka  of  the  Boyal  Proaaian  State  Agrieoltnral  Aoademy,  BUana, 
by  B.  Baamatark.   Greifinrald,  1868. 

Statntea  tot  the  AdTaaeement  of  the  Prodvetion  of  Silk  in  the  Provinoe 
of  Pomerania.  Stettin,  1858. 

Central  Jownal  of  the  A^ricnltuml  Sooielj  of  Bavaria.  8  Tob.  1861. 
*62  and  '56. 

Tranaaotioas  of  the  Sooiely  for  the  Improrement  ef  Hortioaltnie  in  the 
Boyal  Pmaaian  Bominiona.  8d— 4th  year. 

Programme  of  the  Pmblie  Examination  of  the  Bloekmann  BeBeabeig^ 
ohen  Bdueational  Inatitiition. 

ProdociionB  of  a  journey  along  the  ooaeta  of  Dalmatia,  by  George 
Frauenfeld. 

Journal  of  tbe  Agricnltiiral  Society  of  Bayaria. 

Entomological  Studies,  prepared  by  de  Motscbuaaky.    4tli  and  5th  years. 

Helsicgfors,  1856. 

Catalogue  of  the  principal  scientific  works  of  the  literature  of  Belgium. 

Brussells,  1853. 

Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 
2  vols.  1855—1856. 

Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna.    Sd  and 

6th  vole. 

Hoport  on  the  Austrian  Literature  of  Zoology,  Botany  and  Palaeontology* 

Vienna,  1855. 

Communications  of  the  Society  for  Agriculture  and  Forest  Culture  in 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.    1842 — 1857.    16  parts. 

Catalogue  for  the  20th  Assembly  of  the  German  farmers  and  foresters. 

Treatises  on  Natural  Science,  from  the  publioations  of  the  Zoologioal 
Botanical  Society  of  Vienna. 

Yearbooks  of  the  Society  for  Natural  Soienoe  in  the  Duchy  of  Naaaaa. 
12th  vol.    Wiesbaden,  ISf)?. 

Entomologioal  Studies  by  Victor  Motachusaky.  7th  year.  Helaipgfiara, 
1858. 
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The  Speolcs  of  Athjsanus  of  the  neighborhood  of  Wieebadeii,  bj  0.  L. 
Eirschbaom.    WieabadeOi  1858. 

The  Wheat  Plant,  its  culture  aud  diseases.    J.  H.  Klippart,  Golumbiis, 

Ohio. 

Botanical  works  from  Vienna,  Austria.    Dr.  Adolf  Wicss,  Vienna. 

Wa.^hington  County  Agrioultoral  Society,  proceedings,  1819.  'Jamti 
•H.  Sill,  South  Hartford. 

8  Tols.  agricultural  works  from  Berlin*    Dr.  Felix  Flugel,  Leipdio. 

Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  corporation  of  London,  1859,  1  Yol. 
8vo.    Frederick  Woodthorpe,  Town  Clerk. 

Jahrbucher,  H.,  toI.  13th,  1858,  WiMbadMi.  Kienohbinm,  Samteij 
des  Veriens  fur  Naturkunde. 

James  Booth  &  Son,  Hamburg,  Catalogno  for  1860,  of  pbnti,  ivaai, 
firoits,  ke> 

Oowmmmt  of  Badm» 

Laadwirtii  leiiaftliehef  oormpondeni  blntt.  Oetobor. 

Landwirtli  BohftftUchoi  oorrespondoni  Oentnd  bUit  Ootober. 

Anleitnng  nir  Torfwirihiobftft.  1850. 
« 

*  Patent  Office  Report.  1859.  From  Oommisnoner  of  Patenta. 
Chase's  Hand  Boobi  of  Knowledge  for  Prairie  Life,  Noi.  1  and  SI.  0. 
•  Thnrston  Ohaie,  Obieago. 

hist  of  Boolxs,  SfC,  presented  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci* 
ety,  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency  the  Miiiister  of  Agriculture^  Com' 
merce,  ajid  Public  Works^  France^  in  accordance  junth  the  system  of 
International  Exchanges* 

Coneours  d'Animaux  Beproducteurs  et  d'Instruments  Aratoires,  en 

1856.  2  vols. 

Coneours  d'Animaux  Beproducteurs  et  d'Instruments  Aratoires  en 
1867,  1858.    1  vol.  Svo. 

Coneours  d'Animaux  de  Boucherie  en  1857.    Paris,  1858.    1  vol.,  8?o. 

Castration  des  Vaches.    Par  Vitor  Borie.    Paris,  1858.    1  p. 

Des  Keformes  a  apporter  dans  T  Alimentation  des  Animaux  Domestiqoe. 
Par  Gourdon.    Paris,  1858.    1  vol. 

Des  Indigestions  Gaieuses  du  Cheval,  do  la  difficult^  de  la  ponotion  da 
eoeum,  comme  moyen  curatif.    Par  Cbarber.    1859.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Guide  des  Propri6taires  de  Vaohes  Laiti^res.  Par  Tisaerant.  LyoBi 
1858.    1  vol.,  Svo. 

Gu^rison  dc  la  Maladie  de  la  Vigne  par  le  souffrage.  Barral,  1857.  1  p. 

Koareau  Mode  de  Cultiver  la  Vigne.    Gentil  Jacob.   Paris,  1857.  1  p. 

Amp^lographie  Universelle,  on  Traits  des  Cepages  les  plos  Sstimte. 
Par  le  Gomte  Odoart.   Paris  et  Tonrs,  1859.    1  toL,  8yo. 

Onltnre  dn  BU  en  raise  en  distanoes  egales.  Bompart,  Dragnegvnn, 

1857.  1  ToL,  8fo. 
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DvL  Prix  des  Grains,  da  libre  6ohaagt«tdMf«Mmf«  BriaaiM.  Paik, 

1867.   1  vol.,  8vo. 

Etudes  Bur  lem  Menagement  des  Forets.  Cassy.  Paris,  1858.  1  toL,  8fik 

Chimie  Agricole.    Isidore  Piwre.    Paris.    1  toL»  8to* 

Ysabeau,  Le^ona'd'HorticuUiire.    1  vol.,  12mo. 

Le  Bon  Femiar,  Aide  HUmoire  dm  Calthftteiir.  Banml.  Paris,  1858. 
I'Vid*,  8to* 

Btades  Gliuniqaet  sor  U  Phoipliate  de  Ohnox,  at  son  emploi  an 
anltoza.  Barbiar.  1869.  1  toL,  8yo. 

'  Stndaa  Oaologiqnaa,  ObimiqnaB,  at  Agronondquaa  daa  Sob  da  la  Btam 
Pottrian.   Lyon,  1858.   1  vol.,  4to. 
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The  Cincinnatus,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 
Valley  Farmer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AmericaD  Cotton  Planter,  and  Soil  of  the  Soath,  Montgomery,  Aiabaouu 

North  Western  Farmer,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Iowa  School  Journal,  Des  Moines. 

Wisconsin  Farmer,  Madison. 

Planter  and  Mechanic,  Jackson,  Mis8. 

California  Culturist,  San  Francisco. 

Journal  of  California  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento* 

Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Plow  Boy,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Corn  Planter  and  Mechanic,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 
Joornal  of  Edaoation,  Montreal,  Canada  £a8t. 

Oanadian  Agrionltariai,  Toronto,  Canada  West. 
Dairy  Farmer,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 
Obio  GnltiTator,  Oolvmbna,  Ohio. 
Oregon  Farmer,  Portland. 
Bi^na  Fanner. 

Weekly. 

Gorsherzogthum,  Nassau. 

Landwirthfchaftliche  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Bulletin  dc  la  Societ6  Imperial  Zoologiqae,  Parie. 

Journal  do  la  Science,  Paris. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  Pratique,  Paris. 

Joornal  Mensuel  des  Travaux  do  PAoademie  Nationale  Agrioole,  Mann- 
iacturiere  et  Commerciale,  Paris. 
Mark  Lane  Express,  London. 
Coanlry  Gentleman,  Albany. 
Bnral  New  Yorker,  Koohester. 
Kew  York  Observer,  New  York. 
Life  Illustrated,  do 
Sabbath  Beoorder,  do 
Bepnbliean  and  Sentinely  Saratoga  Springs. 
Saratoga  Press,  do 
Koman  Gitiien,  Borne. 
Patriot  and  Gaiette,  Fnlton. 
Soffolk  Herald,  Patdiogoe. 

Miner's  Boral  Amerioan,  Glinton,  Onrnda  Conntj,  New  Tork. 

Maine  Farmer,  Angosta,  Maine. 

Homestead,  Hartford,  Gt.  * 

Boston  GoltiTator,  Boston. 

Massaobosetts  Plowman,  Boston. 

Germantown  Telegraph,  Gema&town,  Pn. 

Bnral  Begister,  Baltimore. 
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Sontlieni  Field  and  Fireside,  Augusta,  Georgia* 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland. 

Wool  Grower,  do 

Ohio  Valley  Farmer,  Ginoinnati. 

Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit. 

Emery's  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Chicago. 

"Western  Farmers'  Magazine,  do 

Weekly  Missouri  Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southern  Kural  Gentleman,  Grenada,  Miss. 

Bepnblican,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Gaiifornia  Fanuer. 


BAVAGES  OF  INSECTS  ON  FOREST  AND  FRUIT 

TREES— REMEDY. 

The  trees  in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  this  city  having  been  seriously 
affected  by  insects,  we  sent  to  Dr.  Fitch  some  of  the  limbs  affected;  and 
the  annexed  answer  gives  the  remedy  for  these  depredators.  J* 

JviiB  27, 186(K 

Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson  : 

Dear  Sir — ^The  **depred»tor  upon  the  trees  in  Albany — Yerj  eztensiye*'— 
of  wbich  yon  tend  me  spedmens— ii  »  epeeiea  of  eeale  inseet.  The  oral 
hrown  soale  is  the  ciried  remains  of  the  body  of  the  female,  whieh,  adhe- 
ring to  the  harh,  oovers  and  proteets  her  eggs  during  the  winter.  When 
the  warmth  of  the  advanoing  season  is  abont  hatehing  the  eggs,  a  white 
eotton-like  snbstanoe  begins  to  grow  among  them  underneath  the  seals  and 
protrade  from  one  of  ils  ends,  elevating  it  from  the  bark — ^this  ootton 
■erring  to  protect  the  tender  yonng  inseets  till  they  beoome  sniBoientlj 
robust  to  endure  a  fall  ezpoonre  to  the  atmosphere.  The  newly  hatohed 
inseets  resemble  exoeedingly  minnte  lioe.  Baoh  of  ihese  little  masses  of 
white  ootton  whieh  are  adhering  along  the  under  sidss  (as  I  suppose)  of  the 
limbSi  may  now  be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  to  be  thronged 
with  these  lioe,  or  with  eggs  not  yet  hatohed.  After  a  while,  the  liee  will 
jforsake  this  oorering  and  disperse  themselyes  over  ih»  bark — partieulariy 
the  smooth  tender  bark  of  the  small  limbs  and  twigs — ^nourishing  them- 
selves by  puneturing  it  and  suoking  the  sap  therefrom. 

All  kinds  of  these  scale  inseets  are  most  pemidous  to  the  trees  or  other 
vegetation  on  which  they  occur.  The  apple  tree  bark  louse — the  minute 
oyster  shaped  scale,  so  common  on  our  apple  trees — is  the  species  with 
■which  we  have  had  the  most  experience;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
any  remedy  which  is  effectual  for  it,  will  be  equally  efficacious  for  all  other 
scale  insects,  including  this  now  un  the  Albany  trees.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
the  old  Board  of  Agriculture  of  our  State,  vol.  iii,  pages  535-539,  is  copied 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonia  Horticultural  Society,  an  article  by 
Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  on  anointing  the  bark  of  trees  with  oil,  to  destroy 
insects  thereon,  alluding  particularly  to  the  apple  tree  bark  louse.  And 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  of  late  years  this  insect  has  been  unpre- 
cedentedly  fatal  to  their  orchards,  and  where  every  remedy  which  could  bo 
thought  of  has  been  tried,  with  but  indifferent  if  any  success,  .it  is  now 
reported  that  smearing  the  bark  with  oil — the  same  measure  so  long  ago 
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BotiMd  by  Mr*  UftdMiirie— hai  been  foond  to  be  »  forcragB  eim  ftr  Aii 
maladj.  I  doubt  not  but  that  by  it  many  of  yoor  Albany  trees  nay  bo 
aayed,  wbiob  will  otborwiM  perish.  Fiab  ml,  or  any  other  kind  of  oil  «r 
grease,  thinly  applied,  everywhere  OTor  the  bark,  so  that  its  gloaainesi,  is 
merely  perceptible,  is  all  that  is  required. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  k  Barry  have  also  sent  me  specimens  of  this  taiM 
insect,  as  being  abundant  upon  the  maples,  especially  the  soft  maples,  at 
Rochester.  It  is,  therefore,  very  eommon  at  this  time,  probably,  ofer  a 
large  portion  of  onr  State*  In  former  years,  I  hafc  oecaaonally  met 
with  single  specimens  of  this  scale  on  the  trees  here,  in  Washington  county. 
An  insect  of  this  same  kind  occurs  upon  the  maple  in  Europe,  and  is  named 
Lecanium  Aceris  by  entomologists.  The  fullest  account  of  this  insect 
which  I  have  seen  is  in  Curtia's  British  Entomology,  \?here  it  is  stated  that 
"  a  white,  flowery-like  matter,  in  which  the  minute  young  are  to  be  ob- 
served," grows  underneath  the  scales.  As  it  is  a  fibrous,  cotton-like  mat- 
ter, not  at  all  pulverulent  like  flour,  which  our  insect  grows,  I  think  it  is  a 
distinct  species  from  that  of  Europe,  and  have,  therefore^  named  it  in  my 
manuscripts,  Lecatuum  Acericorticis,  i.  e.  the  maple  bark  scale  insect. 

Yours  truly, 

ASA  FITCH. 
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CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

NSW  TORK  STATE  AOEICULTUBAL  SOCIETT; 

State  AGRicri.TrRAL  Rooms,  > 

EXECUTIVI  MlBTINO,  JuNE  21,  1860.  > 
Present — Benj.  N.  IIuntiDgton,  President ;  John  Jay,  Charles  S.  Wain- 
wright,  Herman  Wendell,  Francis  M.  Rotch,  Yice-Preaidenta  Saina«l 
Thorne,  L.  Chandler  BaU,  Esra  Cornell,  A.  B.  DiokioMS,  H.  T,  E.  Fe«* 
ter,  Exeoative  Committee  ;  Luther  H,  Tucker,  TroMom;  B.  P.JoliiisoDt 
Steretary;  Hon.  John  P.  Beekman,  Columbia  ;  George  Vail,  Esq.,  "Ktm* 
■dfter  ;  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Albany  ;  Hon.  Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga ; 
Hon.  Wm.  T.  MoOoim,  Qomim;  T.  8.  FwitoB,  Biq.,  Omndm,  Es-Pmi* 
dent.s. 

His  Exoellenej  Gov.  Harffn  vm  pttitrt  wilk  ik»EizM«ti?«  C»a»Htp<y 
•Q  their  inntfttiOD. 

Tbe  Saoratory,  B.  P.  Jolmaoo,  wk9  M  iBia«  two  Tirilt  lo  lfMMieki« 
■etto  (in  the  ImI  hb  ma  mooomiftaM  hj  Imtlrar  B.  Taokor,  TreMnr* 
Md  Prof.  Oku.  H.  Portar,  diM^  of  Hm  Somatj),  to  tsoBiM  ioto  tko 
Oiltlo  diioaw  thors  pnroiUiig,  and  asewtoin,  m  ftr  m  pcaotiooble,  tho 
poeoUftritiM  of  tho  diaeose,  and  tbo  beat  pfobabk  Beaaa  of  amatiiig  Hp 
aobmittad  to  the  Boafd  Ua  foport : 

BBPOBT  TO  THE  DUfiUUVlVl  OOHMITTBI  Of  THE  8TATI  A6EI- 

OVLTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tha  eattlo  diaaaaa  prafaUiag  u  Maaaaahoaatta  baa  oiaHad  miak  iataiaal 
im  oar  owa  Stota,  and  fraqaaai  lattan  banug  baan  raoaiTad  at  tbo  Agri* 
ooltnal  Booma,  wepag  attantiaii  to  it  on  tba  part  of  tbo  Stata  aad  tbo 
Sodatj,  tba  Sacntaiy,  witb  tbo  aooowraiioa  of  tba  Praaidont  aad  otbar 
SMmbaiB  of  tba  EzaeotiTe  Oonanttaa,  Tiattad  Boaton  od  tbo  7tb  of  Jima* 

Wa  arriTad  at  Boaton  Thnnday  P.  H.,  7tb  Judo  ;  and  bad  as  ivtanrlow 
nitb  tba  Commaaaioiiaia,  llaaara.Laibrop  and  Wa1bar,aiid  wUb  Mr.SawaU, 
mambar  of  tba  Board  of  Agrioaltara,  and  Mr.  Flint,  tbo  Saerakary,  and 
OTory  infrmatian  pawwaad  by  tban  vaa  moat  Ikaaly  oonunnaioatad.  Tbo 
IiagiUatnro  iraa  in  aaiaion,  and  iba  lawa  intvodnaad  to  arraot,  if  poaaibla, 
tbia  diaaaaa,  bad  passed  tba  Sonata,  and  wara  nndar  aoDaidatatian  in  tbo 
House,  and  subsequently  passed. 

We  met  there,  Commiasiooers  from  Maine,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
tucky,  and  IlliDois.    We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report 
made  by  S.  L.  Goodale,  A.  Nonrse,  and  E.  Holmes,  Commissioners  of 
Maine,  who  had  been  there  some  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  had  full 
apfortiuutioa  for  ""^^^^^ig  a  thorough  eiamination,  aod  give  the  following 
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eztrieCs  ftom  tlioir  report,  as  fimiihiiig  »  fiill  and  oorreei  Uftoiy  of  die 
'  diieMe  (o  tKe  present  timo : 

The  OoBuiiissioiiers  report : 
That  we  find  the  disease  called  Plenro-FBennonia,  (or  malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  plenra  and  langs,  of  France  vide  Br.  0opeman*8  article 
annexed),  existing  in  Rome  of  the  herds  of  Massachnsetts ;  that  it  was 
introduced  thither  hj  means  of  cattle  imported  from  Holland  by  Winthrop 
W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  and  which  arrived  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1859.  Two  of  the  four  animals  thus  imported  died  toon  after  arrival ; 
one  was  noticed  to  be  ill  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  died  in  nine  days 
after;  the  fourth  is  yet  living.  Some  time  in  August  another  cow  in  Mr. 
C.'s  herd  became  sick,  and  died  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  two  subsequent  months  he  lost  about  thirty  head  of  cattle  by  the 
disease.  Veterinary  surgeons  were  called  in  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
mortality  was,  at  first,  ascribed  to  want  of  proper  ventilation,  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  serious  cause  of  aggravation  ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  was  not  discovered  until  November,  when  Dr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  a 
akillful  veterinary  surgeon,  on  visiting  the  herd,  at  once  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  disease  known  in  Europe  as  Pleuro-Pneunionia. 

**  Mr.  Chenery's  farm  is  so  situated  that  very  little  communication  has 
existed  between  his  cattle  and  those  of  others  ;  but  on  the  29th  of  June — 
the  very  day  on  which  the  cow  died  which  Mr.  Chenery  believes  to  have 
been  the  first  victim  of  the  disease  (the  death  of  the  two  first  he  ascribes 
to  injuries  sustained  during  the  voyage) — he  hold  throe  Dutch  calves  to 
Curtis  Stoddard,  a  young  farmer  of  North  Brookfield.  On  their  way 
thither  in  the  cars,  one  was  noticed  to  falter,  and  soon  it  became  quite  iU, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Stoddard,  father  of  Curtis,  took  the  calf  home  with  him, 
to  care  for  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  barn  in  which  he  kept  forty  head  of  cattle. 
It  grew  worse,  and  in  a  few  days  the  son  took  it  back,  and  in  about  ten 
days  it  died.  In  abont  a  fortnight  the  disease  appeared  in  the  herd  of 
Leonard  Stoddard,  and  one  after  another  of  his  animals  siekened  and  died. 
In  November — and  for  reasons  independent  of  the  disease — ^yonng  Stod- 
dard sold  the  larger  portion  of  his  herd,  reserving  nine  of  the  most  valuable 
animals.  This  sale  scattered  eleven  in  varions  directions,  which  carried 
the  infootion  tckerever  they  went ;  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  infected 
more  than  two  hundred  others.  Without  a  single  Cailnre,  the  disease  fol- 
lowed these  cattle. 

A  yoke  of  oxen,  from  the  herd  of  Leonard  Stoddard,  was  employad  m 
a  team  of  twenty-three  yokes,  gathered  from  Tavioas  quarters,  to  bioto  a 
bnilding  from  Oakham  to  North  Brookteld.  One  pair  of  these  oxen  has, 
■inoe  then,  so  ehanged  owners  that  it  has  not  been  tneed,  and  nothing  it 
known  of  its  £ats ;  ku  m  every  oiker  imtance  it  it  kmam  tkat  tko  animals 
took  the  diseaso* 

**  Without  dwelling  npon  nnmerons  other  eases,  in  whieh  oonta|^on  eaa 
1m  traeed  with  equal  distinetness,  it  is  snlBoieBt  to  say,  that  bo  ease  is 
known  to  kavo  ooonnod  where  oommiiflttieii  wi  A  dissaiad  ealtio  oasBoi 
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1m  tnoed ;  and  it  i»  Mieved  ihtl  no  where  in  Bnrope  lies  tliere  been  an 
opportnnity  of  obtaining  so  eonvineing  evidenoe  of  iti  eontagions  nature 
M  in  M assaohosette. 

**  As  with  all  other  contagions  diseases,  both  among  men  and  bmtes, 
acme  individuals  are  found  to  be  less  susceptible  to  the  contagious  inflnence 
than  others,  and  some  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all ;  and  doubts  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  several  European  writers  on  this  point,  the  weight  of 
opinion  being,  however,  very  strongly  in  favor  of  its  contagious  nature ; 
but  we  submit  that  the  facts  in  Massachusetts  are  such  as  (o  prove  it  heyojid 
a  reasonable  doubt.  We  find  the  disease  to  be  not  only  contagious,  but 
insidious  and  deceptive,  malignant  and  fatal.  Insidious,  inasmuch  as  it 
often  creeps  upon  an  animal  so  stealthily  that  it  is  difficult  and  impossible 
to  fix,  with  any  accuracy,  the  date  of  the  attack.  Decepti<!:e,  in  that,  in 
animals  which  have  had  the  disease,  and  may  bo  fairly  presumed,  from 
appearances^  to  have  recovered,  one  or  both  lungs  have  been  found,  on 
slaughtering  them,  to  be  little  else  than  a  mass  of  disease. 

**  That  it  is  both  malignant  and  fatal,  unhappily  needs  no  proof.  Nearly 
one  thousand  animals  have  already  fallen  victims,  either  to  the  disease,  or 
to  eff'orts  made  with  a  view  to  its  extirpation,  and  more  than  an  additional 
thousand  are  either  known  to  be  sick,  or  from  having  been  exposed  are 
nnder  the  ban  of  suspicion.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  distemper  is  univer* 
sally  fatal,  for  not  a  few  survive  which  have  been  its  subjects ;  but  it  ia 
not  yet  positively  known  that  even  one  has  been  absolutely  cured,  Thej 
often  eome  to  eat  well,  drink  well,  and  thrive  tolerably — thai  exhibiting 
file  ordinary  eharaoteriatiea  of  health,  and  yet,  a  post  mortem  ozamination 
has,  within  our  own  obaerration,  abown  how  ntterly  faliaooiua  were  all  these 
indications  in  such  a  ease. 

"  Regarding  the  term  of  inonbfttioa  and  of  propag^on,  or  the  length  of 
time  which  elapses  between  exposure  and  the  appearance  of  diseaie ;  and 
also  daring  what  period  the  animal  ia  eapable  of  eonveying  the  diaeaae  to 
others,  we  greatly  regret  our  inability  to  arrire  at  definite  or  aatiilketoiy 
eoBetodone.  In  some  eaaea  the  diaeaae  ia  apparent  within  ten  daya  afker 
expoanre;  in  others,  twenty,  thirty,  aizty,  ninety  days,  or  even  more,  are 
sapposed  to  elapae.  One  oaae  is  reported  where  the  exposure  was  soTen 
months  previons.  The  more  nsnal  period  appears  to  be  not  far  from  twenty 
daya.  When  the  eapftbility  of  Uie  animal  to  eonToy  disease  to  others 
begins  or  ends,  we  have  no  knowledge.  This  is  a  most  important  point, 
bnt  all  we  know  ia,  that  it  may,  and  does  do  so  before  any  symptoms  of 
Ulness  appear ;  and,  as  the  lungs  of  some  whieh  hsTO  been  slaughtered 
exhibit  eridenoe  of  the  later  stagea  of  the  diaeaae  in  one  portion,  and  of 
the  eariier  in  another,  tiiere  seems  reason  to  Umt  that  the  term  may  some- 
times  be  indefinitely  prolonged.    *  *         *         *         *  * 

Any  disturbance  of  the  animara  health  is  rarely  notieed  until  the 
disease  is* fully  established,  and  effusion  into  the  eheat  baa  made  some  pro- 
gress. The  ordinary  rule,  that  not  much  ails  an  animal  until  it  refuses  to 
eat,  doea  not  hold  good  with  this  disease. 

I 
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*'  Stmptokb  ov  ths  DiniSB.— The  mAjtympUmMM  eo  olMomaal 
ftint  M  to  exoita  neilihcr  anxiatj  nor  attention.  Gfidnalljr  the  beast  fete 
e  dnll  and  dejeoked  look  j  if  at  pasture,  it  may  be  fiwnd  in  the  BMnning 
^Mrt  from  the  heid,  the  baek  arehed,  the  fore  legi  rather  wide  apart,  the 
hair  iiaring,  a  little  nneaay,  and  don't  eat  well ;  but  later  in  the  day  H 
looks  better,  joins  the  herd  and  eats  as  nsnaL  A  sli|^t  bnt  hutkif  eoa|jh 
is  oooasionallj  heard,  followed  bj  qoioker  bfeathing,  as  if  from  extra  ezer* 
tion.  If  a'oow,  the  milk  diminishes,  aeeompanied  with  heat  and  tender- 
ness of  the  adder. 

"As  the  disease  progresses,  the  eyes  look  daQsr,  the  head  is  lowered, 
the  nose  protruded,  the  oongh  more  fireqnent  and  hnskj,  the  appetite 
lessens,  raminatioB  is  sospended,  the  Hmbs  and  sorfiMe  oold,  the  ddn  tight 
o?er  the  ribs,  the  spine  beoomes  tender,  and  pressure  npon  it,  or  between 
the  ribs,  prodness  evident  pdn.  (The  bowels  constipated,  the  fraees  almii 
black,  and  qnite  hard.)  As  the  disease  approaches  an  unfaYorable  tend* 
nation,  the  breathing  becomes  fearfully  laborious,  and  is  aoeonqpanied  wiUi 
moans,  and  sometimes  with  grunt ;  the  eyes  sink  nnd  extre'mities  cold,  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  froth,  the  strength  fails,  and  the  poor  beast  falls 
and  dies ;  or,  if  the  animal  is  to  recover,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
abate,  it  looks  better,  eats  some — if  a  cow,  the  milk  returns,  Uie  hair  be* 
comes  sleek,  &c. 

**  Percussion  and  auscultation  furnish  the  most  reliable  means  of  judg- 
ing, in  the  living  animal,  of  the  state  of  the  disease.  Upon  striking  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the  affected  side,  a  dull  sound  is  usually 
elicited,  proportionate  to  the  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  or  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Upon  applying  the  ear  to 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  both 
are  found  to  be  affected.  The  various  sounds  cannot  be  easily  or  exactly 
described,  but  a  practised  ear  will  judge  with  great  accuracy  between  the 
natural  murmur  of  healthy  lungs,  and  the  different  sounds  recognized  in 
the  several  stages  of  the  disease. 

"  In  what  manner,  and  through  what  cliannel  the  disease  enters  the 
system — whether  it  makes  its  attack  directly  upon  the  solids,  or  begins  by 
corrupting  the  blood — these,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  at  present  mat-i 
ters  of  pure  conjecture. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  treatment,  little  of  a  satisfactory  character  can  be 
offered.  The  severity  or  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  and  its  termination, 
whether  favorable  or  fatal,  may,  not  improbably,  depend  more  upon  the 
susceptibility  of  the  individual,  and  upon  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the 
eontagion  taken  into  the  system,  than  upon  any  treatment  bestowed. 

Whether  snbjeoted  to  a  course  of  medication,  or  trusted  wholly  to  the 
recuperative  powers  of  nature,  some  will  reeorer  in  whole  or  in  part,  bol 
we  hare  little  reason  to  belicTe  that  any  will  so  reoover  as  to  be  secnre 
from  a  second  attack,  or  become  able  bodied  and  sounds  or  vafuable  f$r 
the  ordinary  purport  for  which  domestie  animals  are  kepi.  Considering 
the  probable  nnsonndness  of  those  whieh  snrnTei  bearing  also  in  mind  the 
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•zModiBg  inporttneo  of  letiTe  and  hMlthj  Imigi,  nd  ezpenae  seoei- 
Nrily  involTed  in  ihe  ftrefttment  «nd  uoUtion  of  tiiOM  wbioh  we  lost,  m 
wUl  M  ihoM  wluoli  wo  MYod,  tho  oonTiotum  Is  foreed  npon  no,  that  ottompts 
to  cure  tbb  disooM  will  rarelj,  if  oror,  paj.  We  may  remark,  howerer, 
tliat  OOVMTIB  ntmiTATioii,  bj  diverting  diioased  aetion  from  the  Tital 
organs  to  the  snifiMe,  promiaes  benefioial  reenlta,  and  the  application  of 
highly  atimnlatiag  linimenti,  bliatera,  tetona,  and  the  like,  !a  understood  to 
haTO  been  of  more  serrioe  than  anght  else. 

*'  The  appearanoea  after  death  vary  greatly,  bnt  there  are  nsnally  ezten- 
rive  adheriona ;  consolidation  of  a  portion  of  the  Inng  tissne  marked  by  a 
pteuliar  marhled  appearance^  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  niufbrm 
accompaniments  of  this  disease.  In  some  eases  an  immense  cavity  is 
found  in  one  of  the  lungs,  and,  enclosed  in  that  cavity  or  cyst,  a  eheerf 
substance  or  lump,  having  no  attachment  to,  or  connection  with,  the  adja» 
cent  luDg.  In  others,  the  process  of  detachment  had  not  been  fully  com- 
pleted. Some  lungs  were  found  to  be  so  hypertrophied  as  to  weigh  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  in  health,  and  in  one  the  estimated  weight  was 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds." 

We  visited  Mr.  Chenery's  establishment,  and  examined  his  herd.  The 
animals  were  in  commodious  and  well  ventilated  stables,  and  every  desira- 
ble care  and  attention  given  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  diseased  ;  they 
are  so  arranged  that  no  communication  can  be  had  with  other  cattle. 
There  were  no  animals  killed  while  we  wore  at  Boston,  at  this  time,  but  we 
examined  the  diseased  lungs  of  several  animals  slaughtered,  which  have 
been  preserved  by  the  commissioners,  and  give  satisfactory  evidenoe  as  to 
the  peculiar  as  well  as  virulent  character  of  the  disease. 

We  returned  on  Saturday  evening  of  the  9th.  Previons  to  Icaviug  Bos- 
ton, we  received  a  notice  from  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  one  of  the  commia* 
sioners,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  12th,  two  or  more  animals  would  be  exam* 
ined  at  Brookficid,  and  some  diseased  ones  would  be  killed,  and  inviting  ns, 
with  commissionen  from  other  States,  to  be  present.  On  Monday  we 
called  on  Govemor  Morgan,  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  He  advised  that  we  should  go  with  some  professional  gentlemen 
and  attend  this  examination,  and  Prof.  Porter,  Chemist  of  the  Society,  and 
h.  H.  Tnoker,  Esq.,  Treamirer,  went  with  us  to  Brookfield.  We  endeavored, 
at  the  reqnest  o£  Ch>v.  Morgan,  to  seenre  the  attendanoe  of  some  other 
medical  gentlemen  also  from  the  dty,  bnt  owing  to  the  short  notice  we 
were  able  to  give,  we  did  not  find  any  one  that  oonld  go. 

We  arrived  at  Brookfield  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  met  Hon. 
Amaaa  Walker,  and  Hon.  PaoU  Lathrop,  commissioners,  Bev.  Mr.  Sewall, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agrionltnre  of  Massaehnsetta,  Dr.  Thayer,  veteri- 
naiy  anrgeon,  who  baa  been  employed  by  the  commissioners,  and  appears 
to  be  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  disease,  Dr.  Ellis,  a  very  intelligent  phy- 
sician, of  Boston,  Hon.  B  B.  Potter,  commissioner  from  Bhode  Island, 
Dr.  Klippart,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agricnltare,  and  Dr.  Thomp* 
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Bon,  of  Ohio,  commissioDers  from  Ohio;  Dr.  Bemis,  LouisTille,  Kj.,  and 
Dr.  McCleland,  from  Illinoia. 

We  proceeded  to  the  town  farm  of  the  town  of  New  Braintree,  (adjoin- 
ing N.  Brookficld,  where  the  disease  first  manifested  itself.)  The  herd  of 
cows  and  other  animals  here,  some  of  them  diseased,  and  some  had  pre- 
viously been  killed  from  this  herd.  The  herd  was  kept  separate  from 
other  cattle,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners.  The 
cattle  were  driven  from  the  pastures  to  the  stables,  and  were  examined. 
Several  of  them  were  pronounced  on  examination  to  be  distasud,  although 
in  a  less  virulent  form,  we  were  told,  than  when  last  examined.  The  dairy 
cows  were  in  milk,  and  although  not  giving  the  usual  (quantity  generally, 
yet  were  all  giving  milk. 

Two  of  the  animals  were  selected  and  killed.  One  of  these  proved  to  be 
diseased,  though  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disea.se.  The  other  was 
apparently  healthy.  The  di.^^easc,  it  is  said,  was  communicated  to  this 
herd  from  cattle  which  had  the  disease  at  Mr.  Stoddard'a,  in  North  Brook* 
field,  or  which  took  the  disease  from  his  herd. 

Prof.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Tucker  left  after  the  examination  of  this  herd. 
We  remained  and  were  present  at  the  examination  of  a  yearling  steer, 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Wood,  whose  farm  adjoina  Mr.  Stoddard's  in  North 
Brook  field.  This  animal  had  been  sickly  since  last  December,  and  on 
examination,  was  pronounoed  diseased.  On  killiog,  the  examination 
showed  a  clear  case  of  disease  —  '*  Pleura-Pneumonia,"  and  was,  we 
bolieve,  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  present.  We  brought  a  pleoe  of  the 
diseased  long,  which  waa  delivered  to  Prof.  Porter  for  examination* 

From  all  we  oonld  learn  we  were  led  to  believe,  that  if  in  the  commence- 
menl  or  first  appcaranoe  of  the  disease,  the  cattle  affected  and  those 
exposed  are  entirely  separated  from  others^  and  remotn  so,  under  ^opec 
treatment,  in  clean,  well-ventilated  stables,  or  in  pasture,  until  all  aymp* 
toms  of  the  disease  are  eradicated,  or  the  animals  slaughtered  and  buried, 
that  the  disease  may  he  arrested,  as  it  has  been  frequently  in  England, 
Anstralia,  Enrope,  and  in  this  ooantry. 

That  the  disease  is  contagions  and  nnder  certain  cironmstances  infeotions, 
seems  from  the  evidence  to  he  established.  We  have  seen  no  evidenoo  tet 
the  disease  is  propagated  in  any  way  hat  by  oontagion  or  infection.  There 
are,  however,  those  who  believe  differently;  but  in  Msssschnsetts,  where 
the  disease  has  been  most  prevalent,  we  think  the  opinion  is  neatly  nnivar* 
sal  that  the  disease  is  contagions. 

Admitting  that  itotatwn  of  the  infected  cattle  wUl  stop  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  it  seems  probable,  (that,  if  the  Massachnsettslaws  are  pronpllj 
and  rigidly  enforced,  as  it  is  believed  they  will  be,)  the  disease  will  not 
hereafter  cross  the  Oonnecticat  river.  So  &r  as  we  are  able  learn,  there  is 
no  satisfikctory  evidence  before  the  oommissioners,  of  sny  animal  disetsed 
passing  wut  of  the  Cwmeeiicut  rt'ver  tii  MattachwUtt,  We  hope  this 
may  prove  to  be  eo,  as  it  greatly  lessens  the  probability  of  the  disssss 
icachii^  our  State  from  that  direction. 
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Svery  preoMrtion  sbould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  catiU 
from  disetMd  looaliiiet  in  our  StAte.  It  seems  impoftant,  in  order  that  we 
ahoold  be  prepared  to  act  nnderstandingly,  that  a  committee  sboold  be 
selected,  one,  it  leaat,  of  whom  should  be  a  medical  and  scientific  maiii  to 
visit  MauacbiuettB,  eiamine  the  dtseaaed  animals,  and  into  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  as  (here  developed,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  deoide,  when  called 
upon,  whether  it  is  probable  an  animal  has  this  disease  or  not.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  what  we  saw  in  Massaehosetts,  that  those  gentlemen  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  diseased  cattle  in  Hassaehnsetts, 
very  seldom  are  mistsiken  as  to  the  animals  having  this  disease,  on  their  . 
first  examination.  "We  are  convinced  that,  if  competent  men  can  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  examination  of  diseased  animals,  and  those 
which  are  slaughtered,  and  learn  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  usually 
manifests  itself,  and  also  the  means  best  adapted  to  arrest  its  progress,  as 
proved  by  experienoe,  that  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  act  nnderstandingly 
upon  the  subject,  and  be  prepared  thus  fkr,  at  least,  to  aid  in  arresting  its 
progress  should  it  appear  among  the  cattle  of  our  own  State. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  in  most  cases,  but  few,  compara- 
tively, will  be  restored  to  usefulness,  and  that  the  isolation  of  infected  and 
exposed  animals,  and  the  killing  of  the  diseased  ones,  is  the  surest  way  of 
arresting  the  disease. 

From  what  we  learned  at  Boston,  from  those  engaged  in  the  treatment 
and  management  of  the  disease,  it  is  apparent  that  very  much  unnecessary 
alarm  has  been  caused  out  of  the  State  by  reports  circulated  of  the  disease 
appearing  in  other  localities.  The  confidence  with  which  it  has  been 
asserted  in  many  instances  that  a  disease  identical  with  that  in  Massaehu» 
9tits,  has  broken  out,  has  spread  £sr  and  wide  the  alarm,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  on  examination,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  disease 
is  entirely  different,  and  not  contagions  in  its  character. 

At  the  same  timo  it  may  be  proper  to  note  that,  according  to  evidence  too 
foil  and  well  substantiated  to  be  rejected,  PleurthPfuummiia  hat  in  several 
instances  made  its  appearance  in  this  country  previous  to  its  introduction 
hy  Mr,  Chenerff*s  importations.  Oases  in  past  years  in  the  vicbity  of 
several  of  onr  cities,  of  its  attacks  and  subsequent  entire  extirpation,  have 
been  brought  to  onr  notice  in  detail,  in  regard  to  which  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony is  satisfactorily  corroborative  of  the  experience  elicited  in  the  Massa- 
ehnsetts  Investigations — tending  throughout  to  establish  the  conclusions 
already  intimated,  namely,  that  this  disease  is  contagious  rather  than  essen- 
tially epidemic  in  its  character,  and  that  the  means  of  its  suppression  by 
the  isolation  of  affected  or  suspected  stock  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
That,  consequently,  any  general  alarm  or  "  panic  "  here  or  at  the  south 
and  west,  has  no  cause  or  foundation  in  any  facts  yet  brought  to  lifjht,  and 
indeed,  that  the  actual  spread  of  the  complaint  in  the  infected  districts  is 
scarcely  as  great  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  prominence  the  subject  hag 
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now  acquired  through  the  newspapwt  Mid  before  Uie  public  anthoriti^. 
Oat  of  tli«  whole  number  of  cattle  reported  vpoB  by  ibe  MaanehuMlts 
MiuuflsionerB,.  we  find  th^t  they  had  kilied» 

Animals  that  prored  to  be  diseMed,  •  •••  185 

Aninmls  killed  merely  firom  kavvtg  been  expoeed  to  eoniagiaH 
or  infeeiion  end  pbonovnoid  somiD  upon  rabaeqnent  ez* 
•minatieii,  •   657 

They  do  not  report  the  wholo  number  supposed  to  have  died  by  the  dis- 
ease itself ;  the  commissioners  from  Maine,  however,  say,  iu  the  extracts 
above  given,  that  "nearly  one  tliousauJ  uuimals  Lave  already  fallen  victims 
either  to  the  disease^  or  to  efforts  made  ivith  a  view  to  its  extirpation^*^ 
and  even  without  deducting  the  exposed  but  still  healthy  animals  killed  aa 
above,  the  **  ravages  of  this  formidable  plague  assume  considerably  less 
proportions."  The  other  "thousand"  referred  to  in  the  quotations  from 
the  Maine  report,  includes,  as  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  expressly 
stated,  all  "  uriiuials  diseased,  exposed  or  suspected,^*  and  when  we  consider 
that  as  many  as  four  or  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  sometimes  change 
hands  at  the  Albany  cattle  market  in  a  ^ingle  day,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
loss  already  sustained  or  anticipated — although  sufficiently  heavy — is  by  no 
means  of  such  extent  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  rumors  which  have 
gained  grouTid  in  other  States.  That  these  losses,  even,  might  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  if  the  proper  measures  had  been  known  and  promptly 
taken,  the  commissioners  themselves  assure  us  ;  and  now  that  the  disease 
has  been  siiffered  to  spread  over  the  area  at  present  infected,  we  owe  our 
acknowledgments  to  Massachusetts  for  the  laws  and  appropriations  she  has 
juat  so  generously  passed,  and  which  seem  quite  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
most  remote  danger  of  the  extension  of  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  into  any 
Other  part  of  the  oountry,  or  into  her  own  counties  west  of  the  Connecticut 
fiyer. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 

After  tlie  roidliig  of  the  report,  and  m  full  ooiisider»lioB  of  the  fiMts 
embodied  in  it,  Mr.  John  Jey,  of  Wesohester;  E.  P.  Prentioe,  Esq., 
Albany ;  Fmneii  M.  Rotoh,  of  Otsego ;  and  Luther  H.  Tucker,  Albnnj,  * 
were  appointed  a  eonunittee  to  prepare  a  eeriei  of  resolutions,  and  lo 
xeoommend  sneh  preeautionarj  aotion  as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  eileetiTe 
to  guard  against  the  approach  and  effects  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Jay,  from  the  committee,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  and  ordered  published,  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

WkweaSt  An  unnecessary  alarm  is  believed  at  piesent  to  prevail  in  re* 
lation  to  the  probable  spread  of  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  now  ousting  in 
MassadiusettB ;  and  whereas,  other  milder  and  more  eomaon  complaints 
are  Ukelj  to  be  mistaken  for  it ;  and  whereas,  the  symptoms  of  the  disssse 
are  not  only  distinctly  marked,  but  Tory  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  report 
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reoeiyed  horn  Hkt  etrnmiMm  of  ih»  Bot&Mj^  iHm>  Iato  MMiilly  vldfted  ilie 

infected  dittricts ;  therafiwe 

I.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  highly  contagious  character  of  tb© 
Pleuro- Pneumonia,  the  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  safety  for  the  farmer  in 
case  of  suspicion,  lies  in  the  isolation  of  his  cattle  as  completely  as  possi" 
ble  from  all  contact  with  each  other  and  ^ith  those  of  his  neighbors. 

II.  Thai  bj  the  adoption  of  this  course  there  are  within  the  reach  of 
.^Xery  farmer,  the  means  of  restruning  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  should  it 
appear  within  the  limits  of  hia  own  herd;  and  that,  for  the  information  of 
the  furmers  of  this  State  in  regard  to  (he  dieeaae,  the  report  be  printed  for 
general  einnilation. 

III.  Th»t  the  Fresident  and  Seoietaiy  be  %  eonunittee  to  deaignate  one 
or  more  penone  praetioally  oonTereant  with  the  Pleoro-Fneumonia,  who 
auj  be  oonftiUed  in  ease  cf  suspieion  in  ^  part  of  the  State,  at  the  ez- 
penie  of  the  partiee  applying  for  eneh  aniflSnoe,  to  dispel  the  sospieion  at 
onoe  if  It  proTos  to  be  unfounded,  and  to  recommend  the  proper  preeautioni 
and  remediei  If  any  case  of  the  disease  in  ^nestion  should  aotoally  be 
finmd  to  exist. 

TV.  That  we  warmly  appreciate  the  disinterested  efforts  made  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  disease  to  other 
States ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
are  hereby  returned  to  the  authorities  of  that  commonwealth,  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  addiesaed  by  the  Secretary  to  his  Excellency 
the  GoTemor  of  Mftftsaohusetts* 

B.  P,  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

MffATE  AOBIOITLTURAL  BoOMS,  ) 

JJkmy,  Jun4  21, 1860.  ( 

We  ghe  the  annexed  remarka  from  Dr .  A.  S«  Oopemaa,  Veterinary  Soigeon 
of  Utiea,  who  has  been  leleeted  by  the  President  and  Seeielary  of  the 
State  Soeiety,  to  whom  relbrenee  may  be  made,  shoald  the  disease  i^pear 
in  our  State.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  of  Br.  Oopeman,  that  he 
ia  entirely  frmiliar  with  ihe  disease,  and  we  hare  tte  most  abnndant  e^i* 
'  denoe  of  hk  oompetenoy. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  CATTLE. 

This  disease,  which  prevails  at  this  time  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
is  the  pulmonary  epizootic  of  the  German  authors  ;  the  peripneumonia  of 
the  Belgians  and  Italians,  the  malignant  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs  of  the  French,  and  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  Fnglish. 

This  contagious  malady  of  the  bovine  race  is  probably  of  ancient  date, 
but  it  has  never  been  carefully  studied  until  the  last  and  present  century. 
In  1733  it  was  especially  observ^ed  in  the  Cantons  of  Zurich,  in  Switzer- 
land. In  1765,  Bourgelat  carefully  studied  it  in  Champagne.  It  pre- 
vailed at  the  same  time  in  Permont,  Jura,  Danphio,  £ourboDQais,  ai|d  ia 
the  environs  of  Paris. 

[Ao.  Taaks.]  9Q 
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Its  outbreak  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  marked  as  coinciding 
with  the  change  of  cattle,  resulting  from  commercial  importations.  It  ib 
in  this  manner  that  its  presence  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  North  in  1822, 
in  Holland  in  1833,  in  Belgium  in  1837,  and  in  England  in  1842. 

From  official  reports  we  learn  that  IloUand  remained  exempt  from  this 
malady  up  to  1832.  The  rava;^cs  then  committed  by  it  in  the  provinces 
of  Gueldre,  Dutch  Brabant,  and  Zealand,  avctc  such  that  the  government 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  cattle.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  province  of 
Gueldre,  to  which  it  confined  itself  for  two  years.  In  the  beginning  of 
1836,  it  reached  Southern  Holland,  where  it  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
In  1837  it  prevailed  in  more  than  one  hundred  villages  in  the  last  named 
province,  and  in  the  same  year  about  7,000  head  of  cattle  were  carried  ofiF 
by  it.  In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  this  fatal  disease  still  oontiniieB  ils 
ravages,  but  with  far  less  intensity. 

The  symptoms  of  plevTO-pBeiimoma,  may  be  distinguished  by  three 
stages,  viz.,  the  commencement,  progress,  and  termination.  We  hare 
adopted  this  method  to  render  our  description  as  simple  as  poesible,  for, 
in  reality,  the  several  stages  of  the  disease  become  more  or  less  eom^iea- 
ted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  them  precise  limits.  Commeneemmi 
— this  is  diffiovlt,  OTon  to  the  yeterimury  saigeoii»  to  deteot  and  oharaeter- 
iae.  It  almost  always  escapes  the  obsemtion  of  the  proprietor— the  orffi* 
nary  attendants  Tory  rarely  disoorer  the  disease  nntU  it  has  existed  Ikbn 
one  to  seyeral  weebi.  The  oongh  is  the  symptom  the  most  easy  to  detect, 
and  is  that  which  first  attracts  the  owner's  attention.  It  is  dry,  weak,  and 
inTolnntaiy ,  and  generally  arrests  mmination  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
syiDjptems^  the  second  stage  are  easy  to  recognise — the  congh  is  tronUe* 
scnne,  the  respiration  is  harried,  especially  when  the  animals  have  bees 
exposed  to  eold  or  wet,  the  appetite  is  sensibly  diminished,  and  raminalion 
is  inregnlar.  Pressure  upon  the  ribs  may  produce  pain,  and  each  BMnre- 
ment  of  the  animal  is  aocompanied  by  a  moan  or  grant.  The  pobe  is 
feeble,  bat  more  or  less  accelerated,  month  hot,  sraole  often  dry,  mBUf 
branes  <^  the  eye  paler  than  natnral.  Aa  <he  disease  advances,  the  ean 
and  base  of  the  horns  are  alternately  hot  and  cold,  the  skin  inelastic,  and 
the  coat  is  staring  ;  the  animal  isdnll  and  dispirited ;  breathes  horriedly  on 
undergoing  the  slightest  exertion ;  the  cough  is  persistent,  breathing  heary, 
coat  dry,  and  covered  with  dandriff,  groat  and  general  emaciation,  all  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  chronic  disease  in  the  lungs. 

Many  able  veterinarians  have  given  this  disease  their  best  attention,  and 
the  symptoms,  progress,  and  pathological  anatomy  of  it  have  been  de- 
scribed with  great  accuracy.  The  nature  of  this  malady  has  also  awakened 
much  discussion,  especially  on  the  all-important  question  of  its  being  con- 
tagious or  not.  The  great  majority  contend  for  its  being  so.  If  in  some 
cases  the  disease  has  not  been  transmitted  from  a  diseased  animal  to  a 
healthy  one — this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  place  it  among  the  non-con- 
tagious diseases,  particularly  when  existing  facts  seem  to  prove  the  con- 
trary.  Pathology  teaches  that  it  is  necessary  for  an  indlTidoal  to  reoei? e 
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ihA  impresiioii  of  a  virus,  either  fixed  or  volatile ;  that  the  orgamtm  must 
l>e  predisposed  to  this  impression,  but  this  predisposition  msy  not  exist  in 
some  individuals.  These  £Msts  oonstttnte  the  exoeption,  and  not  the  rule, 
of  which  every  contagions  disease  offers  examples.  Those  who  have 
watohed  this  disease  haye  agreed  that  it  spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor  oon- 
stilntbn ;  that  it  attraots  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  debilitated 
animals ;  that  it  has  prevailed  in  localities  which  possessed  all  the  requi- 
sites to  health,  as  well  as  in  those  which,  being  low,  were  damp  and  nn- 
healihy ;  in  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  most  opposed  to  each  other ; 
also,  whether  the  food  given  were  dry  or  ground,  or  the  cattle  were  Itept 
in  stables  or  in  pastores ;  and  all  these  circumstances  have  been  also  im* 
potent  in  checking  its  progress.  One  might  almost  conclude  from  this 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  possesses  an  independent  cause  and  is  contagions. 

We,  however,  possess  no  positive  &ct,  no  unobjectionable  experiment 
by  which  to  establish  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease.  When  we  look 
for  instances  of  contagion,  we  do  not  meet  with  them  only  in  certain  locali- 
ties, but  wheresoever  the  disease  has  prevailed.  In  analjzing  facts,  we 
never  find  the  dbease  spreading  itself  suddenly  in  a  herd,  but  generally 
attacking  one  or  two  individuals,  and  almost  always  those  which  luive  been 
recently  bought  and  introduced  into  the  herds.  After  a  short  time  the 
number  of  cases  increase,  and  then  gradually  diminish,  disappearing  only 
when  all  or  nearly  all  the  cattle  have  contracted  the  malady.  When  the 
system  of  stabling  the  cattle  is  adopted,  the  first  animal  attacked  oftcii 
communicates  tlic  disease  to  the  two  nearest  on  the  right  and  left,  and  this 
may  go  on  until  all  are  infected,  unless  the  place  is  badly  ventilated,  in 
which  case  the  infected  atmosphere  takes  a  wider  range,  and  acts  indis- 
criminately on  all  the  aninials.  This  slow  progress,  owing  probably  to  the 
virus  being  but  slightly  volatile,  explains  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  some  localities  for  several  months  and  v.wn  for  years. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  a  well 
observed  separation,  when  taken  in  time,  is  also  in  favor  of  contagion,  for 
when  the  diseased  animals  are  rcMioved  from  the  healthy  ones,  the  disease 
is  speedily  checked,  and  confines  itself  to  the  destruction  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals only.  In  every  country  where  pleuro-pneunionia  has  existed,  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  disease,  arising  from  contagion,  have  been  wit- 
nessed, and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  coTUagion  tt  the  alone  cause  of  the 
disease — ^that  those  contract  it  which  have  been  in  immediate  contact  with  . 
affected  animals,  either  in  the  stables,  at  p^rass,  or  at  the  watering  troughs. 

We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing,  that  the  disease  has 
been  confined  to  a  few  farms,  and  even  to  a  few  individuals,  when  the  sepa^ 
ration  was  strictly  adhered  to.  Convalescent  animals  can  likewise  propa- 
gate the  disease  by  contagion.  We  have  observed  its  extending  in  this 
manner  in  many  instances  where  no  other  cause  could  be  discovered ;  this 
fkct  is  fully  confirmed  by  Delafind,  Oerlach,  Ernst,  Yemeyeu,  Barlow  and 
Simmonds.  M.  Delafind  observes,  "  pleuro-pneumonia  has  for  the  last  ten 
yean  extended  itself  to  the  plains  and  the  pastures.  Its  extension  by  con* 
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tftgion,  however  slow,  goes  on  increasing.  It  prevails  now  in  all  localitiea 
when  the  mutatim  of  animals  is  frequent,  either  for  the  advantage  of  fat- 
tening, the  secretion  of  milk,  or  otherwise.  In  districts  where  breeding  ia 
the  object,  and  consequently  changes  are  rare,  cattle  have  remained  free 
from  this  disease."  This  important  observation  furnishes  us  with  a  strong 
proof  of  contagioD.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  Flanders  the  disease 
eommitted  the  greatest  devastations.  There  ia  haidly  »  village  whfn  it 
luui  not  made  its  Tietims,  with  one  exception,  however.  In  a  commnnifl»» 
tion  from  M.  Vanaken,  he  says :  "On  the  left  bank  of  ike  Eseank,  tksM 
is  *  hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Fermonde,  oontaining  about 
twenty  farms,  where  the  importation  of  cattle  is  of  nn  occurrence,  but 
where  all  the  predisposing  OMises,  sooh  as  narrow,  low  and  iU-ventakted 
stables,  acrimonious  and  sour  provender,  want  of  litter,  and  frequent  imoi* 
dations  exist,  notwithstanding  whieb  there  has  not  sppsarod  the  least  trace 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  while  it  has  committed  sad  ravages  in  all  tho  adjap 
sent  villages.*'   This  fiu)t  adds  fresh  strength  to  its  being  contagious. 

When  plenro-pnonmonia  first  broke  oat  in  Holland,  Vanispen,  ProaidsBl 
of  the  Gommittee  of  Agrionltnre,  institated  an  inqniiy  i^fth  a  tIow  to 
oertMn  the  origin  of  the  disease,  Pnblie  nimors  aoeased  Vaatehoeh,  » 
distiUert  of  having  bought  some  oxen  that  wete  taken  out  of  the  pastmei 
in  the  Fmssian  tenriit<tt7,  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  where  »  gieei  mtmf 
entile  had  &Uen  vietims  to  the  disease. 

The  inqniry  oonfirmed  the  fiu»t  of  the  ioqportation  of  the  oxen,  and  aba 
ihe  ftnit  appearanoe  of  the  disease  in  his  stable. 

At  the  Veterinary  Oongreis,  held  at  Hayenoe,  in  1841,  ihe  qneetion  ef 
oontsij^  was  agitated.  All  the  members,  twenty-three  in  nnmber,  wwe 
in  &Tor  of  its  beiifg  so.  They  admitted,  moreover,  that  at  an  advanoed 
period  of  the  disease,  it  was  not  only  transmitted  by  immediate,  bat  by 
mediate  oontaot,  thai  the  expired  and  the  mneiis  l^m  the  biiaehi  ave 
the  principal  vehioles  of  ihe  contagious  virus ;  that  the  infteted  ataMMphere 
would  not  only  spread  it  in  the  same  stable,  but  would  also  penetrate  into 
the  neighboring  stables,  when  not  so  far  removed,  that  the  virus  adheres  to 
contagious  bodies,  by  which  the  seeds  of  the  infection  are  carried  from 
stable  to  stable.  Its  progress  is  at  first  blow,  and  the  period  of  its  devel- 
opment is  of  an  indeterminate  period ;  it  may  be  several  weeks. 

We  will  contend  that  pleuro-pneumonia  has  not  developed  itself  sponta- 
neously in  Massachusetts  or  any  other  part  of  this  Continent ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  none  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  as  giving  birth  to 
this  disease  will  bear  close  investigation.  That  pleuro-pneumonia  is  conta- 
gious daily  observation  affords  the  strongest  proof — the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  evidently  considers  it  such,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
assigned  an  indemnity  to  those  whose  cattle  are  slautihtered  after  the  proper 
authorities  have  examined  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
ease. But  to  what  purpose  is  this  partial  slaughtering,  if  no  barriers  are 
opposed  to  the  propagation  of  the  infection  ?  If  the  virus  which  gives 
birth  to  the  disease  be  not  deeiroyed,  some  diseased  animals  at  great  ex- 
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penso  are  destroyed,  it  is  inuif  bttt  we  fesr  the  principle  of  the  evil  is 
left  untoaohed,  And  wbaft  If  more,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate tlM  diMMWi,  alaot  no  penalty  is  inflioted  oa  thoae  who  sell  cattle 
wluch  are  swpeotod.  As  soon -as  tlio  disease  pisfrsils  »ftlisid,  aiid  has 
oomaitted  some  zavsgts,  the  proprietor  disposes  of  the  nmaiadsr  to  his 
Boighhors,  thereby  spreading  the  disease  in  all  directions. 

Being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  causes  whisk  engender  plenro-pnenmo- 
nia,  we  will  regard  it  as  a  contagious  disease  a  priori;  that  is,  a  disease 
which  has  been  introdnced  from  without,  which  exists,  and  maintains  itaolf 
oaly  by  or  through  oontegion ;  it  is  under  this  impression  that  wo  will 
scnmine  those  sanitary  measures  whiok  sis  applicable  to  it. 

1st.  Every  proprietor  of  cattle  as  soon  as  the  disease  shall  appear  among 
his  herd,  shall,  without  delay,  inform  the  "  Sanitaiy  Commissioners  "  of 
the  fact ;  this  to  be  an  indispensable  oondition  to  obtain  the  indemnity  fton 
the  Legislature. 

2d.  Tk»  moment  the  disease  hss  shown  itself  in  a  staUa,  said  Oosunis* 
■loBsrs  shall  take  every  preeantion  fi>r  the  petfboi  ssfnestfation  ef  the  dis- 
eased animsls  from  those  which  sve  as  yet  healthy,  and  see  that  they  are 
aot  attended  by  the  same  individiials.  That  loedities  whers  they  have 
■fljonxned,  and  the  remaining  animals  which  we  have  designated  as  heallKy, 
anst  be  eonsidtfod  as  inleeted,  end  consequently  they  mnsi  be  pn^bited 
from  passing  the  limits  of  their  domam,  for  at  Isasl  eight  weeks  sfitsir  the 
death  or  cure  of  the  kst  case* 

8d.  It  wo«ld  bo4>f  the  greatest  ntility  to  induce  the  pioprieton  of  cattle 
to  snbmit  to  a  quarantine  eight  weeks  before  letting  their  eattlo  freely 
oomnranicato  with  each  other,  in.particnlar  those  which  have  been  rocenUj 
bought. 

These  measnres  are  neither  complicated  nor  diflioolt  of  ezeeotaan}  they 
only  roqnire  a  will  to  enforce  than,  and  we  are  confident  ihey  wonld  bo 
erowned  with  success.  There  remains  one  qnestion  to  be  noticed :  Whs* 
is  to  be  done  with  the  diseased  animals  that  have  been  sequestered  ?  Ave 
they  to  be  placed  under  treatment,  or  slaughtered  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  lint  symptoms?  We  know  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  systenmtic  slanghtering.  Still,  in  our  opinion,  the 
means  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  also  the  pro- 
prietor, would  be  to  slaughter  all  cattle  which  eihibit  the  iharaetwUtic 
syviptomt  of  the  disease.  This  would  bo  more  efBoacious  than  partial 
slanghtering  and  the  allowing  of  lime  communioation,  without  control  of 
the  InfMted  animals  with  each  other.  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  diffnent  modes  of  treatment  thai  have,  been  advocated  Ibr  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  considering  the  little  success,  or  rather  non-success,  by 
which  they  have  been  attended,  one  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  but  lit- 
tle advanced  in  the  therapeutics  of  this  disesse.  The  periods  of  develop- 
ment are  generally  long.  Already  extensive,  deep,  and  from  their  nature 
incurable  lesions  exist  in  organs  most  essential  to  life,  and  that  before  the 
system  becomes  excited,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  passive; 
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indeed,  the  genus  bovis  will,  for  a  long  time,  resist  tlie  infliu&oe  of  ft  dk* 
eMe  which  tends  to  destroy  the  Yery  sooroe  of  existence. 

Thus,  to  the  common  obscrycr,  suspected  cattle  exhibiting  externally  all 
ihe  signs  of  perfect  health,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  greatesl  fleeinity, 
Biay  offer  Tery  little  chanoe  of  cnre  to  the  yeterlnarysorgeen  who  explorer 
the  organs  of  respiration  attentively.  The  proprietors  eonsolt  tbe  Teteri* 
nary  surgeon  only  when  morbid  phenomena  indicate  that  their  oattle  are 
really  snffering  fr6m  the  effeets  of  aspediie  poison,**  and  what  can  then  he 
done  beyond  '*  symptomatio  treatment  ?"  A  return  to  health  Is  in  some 
eases  afieeted,  but  a  radical  oure  seldom.  Still  this  apparent  retnm  to 
health  is  often  only  the  passing  ficom  the  acute  to  the  eknnUe  tiam.  of  i3b» 
disease.  The  animal  snstuns  an  organio  lesion  of  a  serious  nature ;  it 
remains  in  a  state  of  emaeiation,  or  is  nntbrifty ;  marasmus  supennenst, 
and  pulmonary  phthisis  at  length  puts  an  end  to  its  miserable  eziatenee. 
In  this  case  it  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietor; 
and  it  is  not  certain  whether,  even  In  this  stage  the  animal  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  disengaging  the  principle  of  contagion,  and  thus  inliM>t  other 
animals. 

We  consider  this  the  most  efficaciona  measure,  and  by  adopting  it  we 
should  only  imitate  that  which  is  practised  in  some  of  the  German  States. 

In  closing,  we  beg  to  refer  those  desirous  of  studying  plenro-pneumoma 
to  the  contents  of  our  Essay  npMi  thb  dmease,  by  the  author,  published  in 
1845,  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  London  "  Veterinarian.*' 

ARTHUR  S.  COPEMAN. 

UnoA,  N.  T. 

O*  Veterinary  Surgeons  appointed  by  the  President  and  Secretary^ 
under  the  3d  Ilesolution,  (ante  p.  785,)  for  consultation,  should  suspi* 
cion  of  the  disease  exist  in  any  part  of  the  State, 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Copeman,  V.  S.,  Utioa. 
Dr.  n.  Moore,  V.  S.,  Poughkccpsie. 
These  gentlemen  arc  familiar  with  the  disease  as  it  has  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  are  well  known  in  this  State  as  distinguished  in  their 
profession. 
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Page  158— Toe  drum,  T.  0.  Maxwell  ft  Brokber,  2d  pxenuimi. 

W.  T.  &  B.  Smhli,  lat  premium  msteid  of  fid. 
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